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ie the rays 
n, were boxes of blueber- 
frants and juicy raspber- 


- Below on the neatly swept walk were 
baskets of potatoes, green peas, radish- 
es, and other vegetables that the early 
morning wagons had brought in before 
the dew was yetoff the vines and p'ants. 

One of the clezks of the firm, inspot- 
less white apron and stiff paper cuffs, 
was spraying the bricks on either side 
the open door,to keep the surroundings 
cool and attractive. “One of the elder 
Mr. Hall's business maxims was: 

“Make eet neat, if custom you 


would kee; 

“Tt shee be. the place,’’ and Phil 
Holbrook stood hesitatingly under the 
protecting awning. “‘It's 5809—t 

number the advertisement sa 
‘Yes, this is E.K. Hall & Sons,’’ slow! ly 
reading the glittering sign above «the 
door. 

Phil was poorly but neatly dressed. 
He wore a pair of gray trousers, pateh- 
ed in one knee, a faded blue and white 
-shirt and shoes whose soles had been 
worn thin; his straw hat, too, was a 
trifle too large—one could easily s 
it had been bought for some one els 

“'There was an expression of eager 
anticipation, not unmixed with’ anxicty 

* on Philo Holbrook’ s face as he scanned 
the attractive fruit display before the 


open door ‘ 

“Vd like to handle 
things,”” he was thinking; 
look almost too nice to sell!’ 

“Anything | can do for you, my 
boy?” The clerk, with the water 
sprinkler still in his hand, stood in- 
qduiringly before Phil. “‘V. egetables or 

» fruit?) We've an excellent assortment 


such good 
‘only they 


entrance to grounds with 
ground, Below is isa os akoee of pi er ol 


Other views will be found on page three. 


ae 


mC. B. Coughlin, M.D 


doo: 

“*Yes; Mr. Hall’s always here early 
—want to see him?’’ pleasantly. 

“If I may—if he’s at leisure,’’ 
quickly. 

“Oh, I see you're one of the boys 
who wants the place you saw advertis- 


ed. Step in; I'll take you to Mr. 
Hall. There's one boy here before 
you this morning and | don’t know 
how many tried yesterday—six or 
seven in all, I judge 
“And they didn’t 
Phil, I am afraid I’ 

“You can’t tell, 
clerk, ‘“‘till you try.’” 

Phil noticed with what exactness the 
groceries and canned goods were ar- 
ranged on cither side the store, as. he 
entered. 

“Pd like to work here,”” was his 
hasty conclusion; “everything is in 
such splendid order.”” 

“‘Mr. Hall,’” the clerk entered a 
small room at the rear of the store, 
where an elderly man sat writing, 

“excuse me; I've prought—I. didat didn’t 
ask your name,"’ turning to Phil. 

“Phil Holbrook, sir.”” 

“He saw your advertisement i in The 


it down,”’ Mr. Hall turned partly 


“Pil be at leisure in a mo- 


interrupted the 


aroun 
ment.”’ 
Phil's ready eye was quick to take 
in the surroundings of the well-lighted 
room; but the most noticeable thing 
in the comfortably furnished office was 
the motto’ over the dogr—it was in 
large Old English characters: “Be 
even if it costs,” 
““That is one of my mother’s say- 
** thought Phil. “‘I’ve heard her 
same thing—lots of times.’ 
“Well, boy,’” Mr. Hall had finish- 
(Continued on the last page) 


- Nineteenth Convention of the Ontario Association 0: the Deaf : 
E nineteenth biennial and good-will. Bhs 2: speed to 


Convention of the On-| we 


for such an institution. 
expect only 
of the deaf in Toronto for a 


Beate was j 
Windsor on June i 
to July 5th, eect i tand leans ee a 
some respects the most enjoyable and ; recently bi Convention held at 
r Id. Being held at | of the Rochester Alumni to represent e | 
prospec ath a yg prevines; it | the'deaf of Ontario, and)last week was Belleville was mee ced ee ite 
was not attended by so many of the | present at_ the Convention of the | unveiling of the oil pore ol R. 
Simao det as sme of the other, Wenern Cade Aes the | wa a he me “il in bed and died 
il is Ww: jore than eaf in innipeg, an : " 
athena 2 vie ne seelsrge number. one gathering was composed ennrely shortly after. Sincethen anche ae 
of visitors from Detroit, most of them | of ‘Americans, and the other of Cana- | known figure, closely conn wit 
being Canadians living there. | dians, he could see no real difference. the affairs uf the suspciationy reeves 
The arrangements made for the | Then, desiring to be a real interna- ed away. He referred to the ae 
comfort and entertainment of those in | tionalist, he decided to come to this] P. Fraser. He was ort a 4 
attendance were most complete in| Convention, at which he found about | among them in all g works; a 
every way, thanksto the etlergetic Jo- | an equal number of each, and to him | his life was brimful ef service to the 
cal committee, headed by Mr. Crough. they were indistinguishable. He took | deaf. sla ae 
The meetings were held itr the As- | the opportunity of conveying to. them| If the convention decides to net _ 
sembly Room ofthe Windsor Colleg- | the message of the Western Canada next meeting in Toronto, he thought 
aeiniqate, which is one of the finest | Association reciprocating the greetings | it would be wise to have a strong leg- 
plants of the kind in Ontario. of the Executive of the Ontario Asso- islation committee to_ interview the 
The opening session was held on | ciation, each expressing the desire for | Ontario Goverment and ask them to 
Wednesday evening with a large at-| a closer connection between the two pass a law regarding deaf imposters. 
tendance. Mr. Crough took the associations in working for the general This committee could also assist in 
chair and after extending a cordial | welfare of the deaf of Canada. any alteration of the law in relation to 
welcome-and hearty words of greet-'| The following were made honorary the Home for the Aged, if such were 
ing to those present, he called upon | members of the Association: Miss Ada | necessary. Ashe was retiring from 
the President of the Association, Mr. | James, of the Belleville School; Mr. | the presidency of the association, he 
Howard J. Lloyd, of Brantford, to | and Mrs. Francis P. Gibson, of Chi- | would like to suggest that in future the 
assume charge of the Conve | cago; Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Lobsinger, President be supplied with The Can- 
Mr. Lloyd expressed his own appre- | of Detroit; Messrs. John E. Crough, | adian, the New York Journal, the 
ciation, and that of all present, of Mr. W. K. Liddy and John A. Braith- Bri sh Deaf ‘Times and The Silent 
Crough’s words of welcome, and | waite, of Windsor. Worker at O. A. D. expense and also 
hoped they would all have a very en-| Mr. Crough then extended a cor- | with a copy of the Annual Report of 
joyable time during their stay in Wind-| dial invitation to all present to be | the Superintendent of the O. S. D. 
sor. He explained his arrangements | guests at a reception tendered by the} Also that a small sum be set apart 
for the formation of certain committees | local committee, to which all heartily | for the purpose of distributing single- 
to expedite the work of the Conven- responded, and a couple of very en- hand alphabet cards | to relatives and 
tion, and then appointed Mr. Robert | joyable hours were spent in the renew- ' friends of the deaf, in order that they 
*. McPherson one of the auditors to | ing of old acquaintances and general ‘ might learn to talk with them. 
examine the ‘Treasurer's books, and | social intercourse. ! Inclosing he wished to say that, 
Mr. Lobsinger was appointed by the} On Thursday morning a business while he realized how far short he had 


fornia, to attend the convention of 
Superintendents and Principals which 
was being held there. 

At the Thursday evening session, 
Mr. Shilton gave a comprehensive 
address relative to the proposed “‘Up- 
per Canada Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Deaf.’’ The,speaker said that 
many years ago the need for such a 
Home and the advisibility of establish- 
ing one was much discussed. In 1907 
he had attended the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety forthe Advancement of the Deaf 
in Philadelphia, and while there he 
saw a nice, well-equipped Home for 
the Deaf located at Doylestown, Pa., 
and it occurred to him that a similar 
Home was needed in Ontario, At 
the 1910 Convention at Grimsby Park 
he brought the matter before the As- 
sociation and after considerable discus- 
sion it was agreed to have a final deci- 
sion made at the next Convention*on 
whether they would begin a movement 
for the establishment of such a Home 
in this Province. At the 1912 Con- 
vention, which was held in Belleville, 
the subject was fully discussed and 
when the vote was taken the motion 
that such a Home be established was 
carried by 132 to 6. This was a 


Association as the other auditor on! 
motion of Mr. Crough, seconded by 
Mr. Bayne. | 

‘The President complimented Mr 
Liddy on his forceful and comprehen 
ive writeup in the Border Cities & 
on the objects and past accomplish- 
ments of the Association, and called | 
upon him to make a few remarks, 
which he did, extending cordial greet- 
ings to all, at the same time eulogiz- | 
ing the beauties, the wonderful 
growth and the many advantages of 
the Border Cite: 
Mr. Braithwaite, Secretary of the | 
local Committee, also spoke a few 
tracetul words of welcome, and ex- | 
pressed their appreciation of the kind- | 
ness and courtesy of the Windsor 
Board of Education in giving chem the 
use of this fine and commodious au- 
ditorium, 

The President noticed in the au- 
dience Mr. Braneis: PL Gibson, and | 
Mrs. Gibson, of Chicago, and invited 
him to the plattorm. Mr. Gibson is 
Grand Secretary of the National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deat, and one of 
the outstanding figures among the deaf | 
in North America. He spoke a few | 
cordial words expressive of his pleasure 
at being present, and of appreciation 
of the warm welcome extended to him 
and others from the United States 
He was greatly pleased with the spirit 
of frendship and good-will existing 
between the peoples of Canada and 
United States, and said he felt quite as 
much at home in Canada as on the 
other side of the invisible boundary 
line. Regardless of lag and allegiance, 
they were one using the same 
language, inheriting the same culture 
and ideals. 

. Mr. John T. Shilton, the efficient 
Secretary of the Association, was next 
called upon, and expressed the appreci- 
ation of all the Canadians present of 
Mr. Gibson's eloquent and gracefui 
remarks, and he was sure they all re- 
ciprocated his expressions of cordiality 


r 


meeting of the Association was held. 
After the minutes of the Convention 
of 1924 had been read and approved, 
the President gave his official address. 
After referring to the interesting his- 
tory of the Association since its incep- 
tion, and its growing membership and 
usefulness, he spoke of the reasons 
that induced the Executive to select 
Windsor for the Convention and ex- 
pressed hearty appreciation of the 
“band of hustlers and — enthusiastic 
workers’ ’ comprising the local Com- 
mittee, for the excellent arrangements 
that they had made for the meeting, 
He hoped the present Windsor Com- 
mittee would develop into a perman- 
ent social club for the deaf of the Bor- 
der Cities. In deciding on Windsor, 
the Executive purposed that the Con- 
vention would be international in scope, 
as itwas hoped and expected that it 
would be attended by a considerable 
number of the deaf from Detroit, not 
only native Americans but also gradu- 
ates from the Belleville School,a num- 
ber of whom live in that city. “Vo these 
he extended a warm welcome and a 
handshake, and asked them to cooper- 
ate in discussing the affairs brought be- 
fore the Association. He extended 
hearty congratulations to the deaf of 
“Yoronto who are members of the Ev- 
angelical Church fer the fine success 
they have achieved in the erection of 
such a fine edifice. He had the honor to 
representthe O. A. 1D. and give a con- 
gratulatory address at the dedication of 
the church during the Easter holiday. 
It is the greatest achievement on re- 
cord for the deaf of Ontario and all are 
proud of the success of the “Toronto 
deaf. 

A report by Mr. Shilton would be 
given on the efforts being made to 
establish a home forthe aged and in- 
firm deaf, and he asked for serious 
| consideration of this matter. Several 
{public meetings have been held in 
' various cities to discuss this project and 
j there was no doubt of the necessity 


come of realizing his ideals, or of ac- 
complishing all that he had hoped, yet 
he could say in all truth he had gi 
himself with entire devotion to hi 
fical position and had done his duty to 
the best of his ability,and had made the 
interests of the deaf the supreme motive 
and purpose of his six years’ connec- 
tion with the Association. He desired 
no nobler or more enduring monument, 
or any higher personal satisfaction than 
the knowledge that he had had their 
entire confidence during those years. 
At this juncture, Dr. C.B. Coug! 
tin, Superintendent of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, entered the room 
nd was greeted with hearty applause 
as he mounted the platform. ‘The 
President extended to him a hearty 
welcome and asked him to address the 
Convention. Dr. Coughlin said that 
it gave him very yreat pleasure to be 
with them tor the short time at his 
disposal, and to have the opportunity 
of meeting so many graduates of the 
O.S.D. and other deaf ladies and 
gentlemen) whom he had met on 
former occasions. He did not intend 
to make any lengthy remarks, but just 
wished extend to them a few brief 
words of greeting and good wishes. 
It was a great pleasure to stand where 
he did and look into all their welcom- 
ing faces. He was sure that nowhere 
could there be found a happier gather- 
ing than this. While they had impor- 
tant business to transact, yet he knew 
that these conventions were really, or 
at least chietly reuniqns of the former 
pupils of the Belleville school, and 
this, he was sure, was the attrac- 
tion. So no wonder they all looked 
so happy and were all having such a 
goodtime. If they felt like holding 
their next Convention at Belleville, all 
they would have to do was just to. say 
so, and he would see that they have it 
there in 1928, but on only one condi- , 
tion, which was that they convene the | 
Saturday of the week in which the’ 
School closes for the summer, as. it 


definite mandate to proceed with the 
project and quiet efforts were made to 
raise a ‘Home Fund,’’ when it was 
found that the real interest of the deaf 
in the movement did nut correspond 
with their affirmative vote. In 1920 
the fund amounted to only $550, which 
was rather discouraging to the promo- 
ters of the project. Inthe meantime, in 
charter was obtained from the 
Ontario Goverment, giving them full 
power to organize and erect a Home 
for the Aged and Infirm Deaf of On- 
tario, to receive money for this purpose 
and to take all legal steps: for the 
maintenance of the Home. — Letters 
appeared in the press pointing out the 
need for such a Home and appealing 
for funds, but for some reason or 
other the public failed to show the 
enthusiasm that the cause really merit 
hen in 1920 the Toronto Deaf. 
ing the forward movement 
inagurated by the big hearing churches 
of Canada, were determined to begir 
a similar movement for erecting « 
church of their own. This des 
led the Hamilton Convention of tha 
year to suspend the Home project til 
a more favorable time. Since tha: 
time there has been but one contribu 
tion to the fund, which has increases 
mostly through bank interest, to th: 
sum of $638.18. 

Recently there has been a renewes 
interest in the project, due to the grow 
ing number of deserving cases in nee 
of the attention that can be obtains 
only ina Home of this kind. Over 
thirty of such cases are known, but at 
present the deaf fraternity were help 
less to render them any assistance, 07 
to bring comfort and sustenance te 
these unfortunate but deserving ones 
who, because of- age or infirmity, are 
unable to maintain themselves. 

Mr. Shilton said that he had received 
letters during the past year calling for 
immediate action in this matter, and 
he urged the Association to give the 
project careful and favorable consider- 


ation. Inclosing he suggested that 
the Committee be empowered to 
gather all possible information relative 
to the management and maintenance of 
such a Home and to formulate a defi- 
nite plan for its establishment and also 
rules governing the Board in charge 
ofthe Home. He moved that the 
following question be put! before the 
Convention, so that the members. 
could express their minds clearly on the 
whole matter: “Are you in favor of 
having the Committee on the Upper 
Canada Home forthe Aged and Infirm 
Deaf take up its work again, and give 
its full report at the Convention two 
years hence, andto resume the raising 
of money forthe fund.’” The motion 
was seconded by Miss James and, 
after a lengthy discussion was carried. 

A brief but very impressive memorial 
service was then held in honor of the 
late Robert Mathison, for twenty- 
seven years Superintendent of the 
Belleville School for the Deaf, and the 
late Philip Fraser, former President of 
the Ontario Association of the Deaf, 
and one of the best known deaf work- 
ers, both of whom had_ passed away 
since the last Convention. Messrs 
Liddy and Jaffray spoke of the high 
esteem in which both these men had 
been held among the deaf of Canada 
and eulogized their sterling characters 
All present’ rose 


after which Miss James signed the 
hymn, a favorite of the late Mr. Fraser, 
“© Come let us Worship.”” 

‘The first half hour of the Friday 
morning session was spent: in’ paying 
tribute to the memory of those mem- 
bers of the deaf fraternity who had died 
since the last Convention. Mr. F. 
E. Harris, who gave the report, re- 
marked onthe high mortality among the 
deaf during the past two years, and on 
the fact thata considerable number 
of them were not of advanced age. 
Following are the names of those who 
have passed on: 

Mrs. Catharine Ogilvie, Toronto 

Mrs. James O'Neil, Detroit (Ham- 
ilton). 

Mrs. Syrian Pettit, Fruitland. 

Mrs. Frank E. Harris, Toronto. 

Mr. James Jones, ‘Toronto. 

Mr. Gilbert Henderson, London. 

Mrs. J. W. Gee, Lipton, Sask. 

Mr. Thomas Green, St. Ola. 

Mrs. David Hambly, Nobleton. 

Mr. Fred Crozier, Ottawa. 

Mr. John Leach, Pembroke. 

Mr. Harold Powell, ‘Toronto. 
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Mr. William Krick, Niagara Falls. 
__ Mr. Robert R. Riddell, Toronto. 
{}Miss Phoebe Steep, Goderich. 

Mr. Philip Fraser, Toronto. 

Mrs. E. J. Johnson, Barrie. 

Mr. Lewis Ireland, Acton. 

Mr. Frank Jennings, Sarnia. 

Mr. Lloyd asked all to stand for a 
minute in silence asa tribute of respect 
to the departed, 

The Treasurer, Mr. Ryan, then 
presented his report, which showed the 
finances of the Association to be ina 
health condition, and the auditors 
reported that the books had been cor- 
rectly kept. Mr. Ryan madea sugges- 
tion that in future the collections at the 
Sunday services should not be includ- 
ed in the Association’s funds, but be 
devoted to other purposes. 

‘The next item on the program was 
the report of the Law Commitee, pre- 
sented by the chairman, Mr. A. H. 
Jaffray, which proposed a number of 
changes in the constitution and by-laws 
of the Association. As amended, the 
Constitution now reads as follows: 

Articte lL ‘This organization shall 
be known as the Ontario Association 
of the Deal. 

Arricie IL. Its object is to bring 
together deaf persons of suitable age 
and intelligence at appointed meetings, 
to afford opportunities tor consultation 


i< 


s 
‘on all matters of interest tc them, and 
otherwise endeavor to devise means 
for the promotion of the moral and in- 
tellectual well-being ofithose concern- 


ed. 

Arricte III. Any deaf person of 
good character and Canadian citizen- 
ship, whorzhas been in the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, or has resided in 
Ontario for over two years, shall be 
eligible for membership in this Associ- 
ation on payment to the Treasurer of 
the membership fee of fifty cents. 
This fee shall be obligatory, but may 
be increased at option. 

Associate membership is for those 
not Canadian citizens. Associate 
members, on payment of ithe usual 
membership fees, are to enjoy the full 
privileges of the Association| member- 
ship, but cannot hold office. 

Articte [V. The officers _ shall 
be and rank as follows: 1. President, 
2. Vice-President; 3. Secretary; 4. 
‘Treasurer. 

‘The Executive Commitee shall con- 
sistlof the above officers, and the three 
directors, who shall, on emergency, 
have power to decide all matters not 
provided for in the Constitution and 
By-laws. 

Articte V. The Constitution’and 
By-laws shall not be amended except 
by a majority votejof the members at 


a regular meeting of the Association. 

‘A few changes were made in the 
By-laws, chief of which are : 

‘The election of newsofficers of the 
Association shall take placeion the last 
meeting of the Convention. The 
names of the persons nominated for 
the various offices shall be announced 
in public at an early meeting. 

The first director shall serve two 
years, the second director four years 
and the third director six years on the 
Executive Committee. The clection 
of the third director shall take place at 
the same time as that of the Association 
officers ateach Convention. ‘The ex- 
officers of the Association shall be clig- 
ible for the office of director. 

The travelling and living expenses 
of all the officers attending the Con- 
vention shall be paid by the-Association. 

The Association shall havé.no con- 
trol over Sunday services and Sunday 
collections at. Convention. 

The final business meeting of the 
Convention was held on Friday even- 
ing. Mr. Cowan presented the report 
of the Resolution Committee, which 
embodied, at some length, the Asso- 
ciation’s views relative to methods of 
instructing the deaf, also a resolution 
expressing their warm appreciation of 
the services to the deaf of the late Ro- 
bert Mathison, !and their deep sense of 
loss in his demise. 

The Convention took a stand rela- 
tive to thegdeaf imposters. as follows: 

Whereas, There is no necessity for 
an educated deaf person to beg or so- 
licit alms on account of deafness. 

Whereas, There are many cases of 
‘persons, wholare not really deaf, but 
hearing people who prey upon the 
sympathy of the public to the injury of 
the respectable snd self-supporting 
deaf. 

Whereas, Ithad come to the know- 
ledge of the gdeaf #that mayors and 
chiefs of police: of several cities and 
towns had been granting permits to ped- 
dle to deaf persons, who proved to be 
imposters. 

Resolved, That itffis the sense of 
the? Association that stringent laws 
should be enacted, making it a penal 
offense to ask pecuniary aid on account 
of deafness or on the pretense of being 
deaf. 

Resolved, ‘That it is “the earnest 
wish of the Association that the mayors 
and chiefs of police should cease the 
practice of granting such permits to 
those who proved to be imposters. 

Another resolution was: 

Whereas, The National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf have shown their 
true fraternalibrotherhood to the deaf 


of Ontario, and whereas it had se- 
(Continued on page five.) 
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he School Opening 
School opened for the 1926-27 ses- 
sion on Sept. 15th on which day the 
pupils returned to school. At least, 
nearly all of them did, but, as happens 
every session, there are afew laggards. 
In-some cases pupils were unavoidably 
prevented from being here on the 
opening di In other c t $ 
no good reason for them being de- 
tained at home for days or weeksa 
the session begins, then seriously 


school. ‘Vhe enrolment on opening 
day was 271. Since then several 
more have ne in and quite a few 
more are expected. “The number in 
as we go to press is 286, 
ay be increased to three hun- 


dred. 

On Thursday morning the pupils and 
staff met in the assembly hall, where 
Dr. Coughlin briefly addressed them. 


pressed his pleasure at seeing so 
many of the old pupils back, and. ail 
looking so well. He welcomed the 
new pupils, of whom there is a consi- 
derable number and wished cach of 
them good success throughout their 
school career, He was dad to ses 
number of parents here. He wa 
alway’s pleased to have parents, especial- 
ly of new pupils, visit the school and see 
for themselves where and how their 
children are likely to be caresfor while 
at school, to visit the class-rooms and 
see the work being done there. 

He extended greetings to the staff, 
which included several new teachers, 
who came to then well-recommended, 
He hoped the members would cordi- 
ally welcome the new ones and make 
them teelat home and give them every 
possible assistance im begining their 
Work here. He trusted that amony all of 
them) the spirit o dwill and friend- 
liness would) prev We cannot do 
the best possible work unless all the 
members of the staff. work her i 
harmony: and cooperate in every pose 
sible way 


He trusted that by mur 
helpfulness, taithtal effort anc 
devotion to the 
would be aver enjoyable 
one and surpess all previous years in 
the results accomplished. 


work, 


the session 


Deaf Man Denotnces 
Schools 

\ few days before the Convention 
at Windsor, the Border Cities Star 
contained a very timely and interesting 
article, written by Mr Wo oK. Liddy, 
dlescril the historical development, 
and the aims and accomplishments of 
the Ontario Association of the Deat, 
and giving an insight of the education- 
al work arried on tor the deaf 
Whe oy eraphs are su pertin- 
eceasion and te present-day 
conditions, that we take the hherty of 


Day 


Ltishet solely in the inter- 


‘tence. Well, it was first organized 
j some forty years ago and has. held 
meetings in all the principal cities of 
the province every two years. since, 
meeting at the Belleville School for 
the Deaf every four or six years. Its 
members are graduates of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville, which 
school was first. opened in 1870 by the 
Ontario Government for the educa- 
tion of all deat children who on ac- 
count of their deafness or defective 
hearing are unable to attend our com- 
mon schools. Board and tuition is 
free to all children. whose parents or 
rdians are too poor to pay for same. 
‘The Ontario Association of the Deaf 
was formed principally to see to it that 
other deaf children of school age are 
sentto the Belleville School where 
they may also receive the advantages 
of a good sound education like they 
received themselves and which can 
only be obtained at the Belleville 
School with its trained and experienced 
staff of teachers. Nor only that, but 
they also learn some useful trade which 
will fit them for life's battles after 
leaving school and enable them to earn. 
a comfortable living and become use- 
ful members of society instead ot be- 
ing a burden to: themselves, friends 
and society and going around from 
door to door asking for alms, which 
would ®e the case if it were not for 
the Ontario School for the Deaf. 
“We, as a body, are unalterably 
shment of these 


ny asked for by 
well-meaning but misguided and mis- 
informed parents and guardians of deaf 
children. his is not only an unnec- 
essary burden to our tay rs, When 
the Ontario Government: has erected 
at Belleville one of the best educational 
institutions in the Province at an outlay 
of nearly a millon dollars, 
the hue and cry, the Belleville 
too far away and we must have 
school at the little brick house argund 
the corner where our children’ may 
after a year at these so- 
be able to aruculate 
and dance like grinning chimp 
monkeys while somebody 

on the piano. We do note 
| education, we demand th deaf 
| children of school age be sent to the 
, Belleville School where they will be 
| taught the three “R’s,"" reading, “rit 
nd “rithmetic’ and that. after 


(spoken and written and also be equ 
[ped with some useful trade. ‘Voday, 
; Shoe-making, printing, and the carpen- 
gry trades are being taught the m: 
/children, while dress-making, millin- 
ery, general housework and domestic 
aught the girls. “Vhe girls 
ne training as is imparted 
ir convents and best ladies’ col- 
Also the boys receive as good 
sthat given at our best boys’ 
. and all gratis. — What better 
could parents and guardians of deaf 
children desire? They ought to get 
down on theirknees and thank God 
and the Ontario Government for the 
Belleville School, as all the graduates 
do instead of going around whining, 
it is too far and asking our 
Council and y nto 
estiblish aday school here and in all 
the other cities, Tt is said 
S is believing 1 would i 
estly ask all these “doubting: ‘Thom- 
uses’ to take a trip down to Belleville 
nd see the Ontario Schoul for the 


Deaf and end this whining once and 
for all” 


“Now that the Ontario Assoc sation. 


fo the Deat is about to convene i 
Windsor for the first time, 
ersmay naturally wonder wh 
this beds. its anms and 
the whys and where 


jects ane 


tres of tty eNty 


, SnotherWord to our 'x-Pupils 
We have frequently urged that all the 

graduates‘of our school should 

1 tematically and persistenth follow up 
definite course of reading and study, 


and we suggested that 

would be obtained by the 
reading circles wherever. 
enough of the deaf to enable this 
done. 


can spare more time for this, some 
less, but everyone can find at. least fif- 
teen or twenty minutes a day at his dis- 
posal, and this would be equal to from 
twelve to fifteen days of eight hours 
each in the course of a year, and in that 
time a good deal can be accomplished, 
Learning how to utilize the spare min- 
utes, to gather up the fragments of time 
that nothing be wasted, would make 
all the difference between ignorance 
and knowledie, between mental devel- 
opment and intellectual stagnation. 
And by reading we do not mean the 
mere skimming of a daily newspaper. 
Of course everyone must read the 
papers if he wishes to pass for a well- 
informed person. Butthe hasty read- 
ing of passing events of the day does 
not promote mental culture, often quite 
the reverse. ‘The ripest thought and 
richest culture of mankind is embodied 
in the great books of the world, and he 
or she who is not conversant with some 
of these and must ever rem 
mental mendicant, starving, F 
of plent In an ideal industrial and 
social system the feeding of the mind, 
the de: 


qualities, definite 
as the nourishment of the body. 
able beyond any power of expre: 
is, 10 so m: people pander te 
the appetites of the Hesh, demanding 
the choicest of viands for the bod 
then starving their mind, or fee 
on the dregs and refuse 
literature, or ath 
perhaps, int 
absolutely de 
qualiti 

So once again we urge this upon the 
attention of our ex-pupils. If of 
them are not now doing so, we hope 
that they wi once select a worth 


SS, 
c bur 
jentin any stimulating 


while book, and spend a litle while 
every in making it their own; and 
we sure them that, while this may 


require some effort and exercise of the 
will power at first, it will not be long 
before it will become one of the most 
enjoyable, inspiring and helpful 
exercises of the and one to which 
they willlook forward to with delight, 
ind enjoy with ever-increasing pleas- 
ure and profit. 


A Liberal Education 

Professor Huxley held this opinion 
as to what constitutes a liberal educa- 
tion: 

“The man has a liberal education 
who has been. so trained in youth that 
his body is the ready servant of his will 
and does with case and pleasure the 


We hope that not one of our 
former pupils will neglect this impor- 
tant, this absolucely essential means of 
self-improvement. Some may say 
that they have no time ‘for this, but 
there is nobody too busy to devote some 
portion of every day to reading. Some 


work that as a mechanism it is capable | 


of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logical engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength and in smooth working order, 
ready, like the steam engine, to be 
turned to any kind of work and spin 
the gossamers as well as forge the an- 
chors of the mind; whose mind is stor- 
ed with a knowledge of the great and 
fundamental truths of nature and the 
aws of her operation; one who is no. 
ife and fire, 
SONS are trained to. 
to halt by a vivorous will, the. ser 
of a tender conscience; who has 

learned to love all beauty, whether of 

ure or art, to hate all vileness and 
ret others, chas had a liberal 


butwhose p: 


‘Vhese are high ideals, yetit is to be 
regretted that Prof. Hunley left out of 


_ate and advanced classe: 


Fexactly like the 


‘develop fectanimals 

—only that and nothing more. “The 
second story is that of the intellect, nob- 
Jer.and more important far ‘than the 
body. Butif aman dwells here ex- 
clisively he may become very wise 
and very learned, and yet be to him- 
self an intolerable burden and to soci- 
cty.an unmitigated nuisance. The third 
and highest story isthe realm of the spir- 
itual nature; and only he who spends 
much time therein attains to the high- 
est usefulness and felicity that is pos- 
le in this world. Not that the other 
parts of his nature should be neglected. 
But be should put ‘‘First things first.”” 
‘The body may justly claim due care 
and moderate gratification. The in- 
tellect should be developed as fully as 
opportunity permits. But both these 
should be secondary; and he only has 
attained to the fulness of the stature of 
the perfect man who, while not ne- 
glecting either the body or the mind, 
gives first place to the culture of the 
heart and soul, and is fully persuaded 
that “‘the fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.’’ 


The Teacher ~~ 

A teacher who teaches only to make 
a living, who goes into his school- 
room in the morning simply beacuse 
he is obliged to, ought to seek other em- 
ployment. If-he appears before his 
iss with the appearance of one who 
s entering a prison to remain a certain 
number of hours, he need not expect 
his pupils to acquire any more fondness 
for the school-room than he has. 
‘The teacher is the head and front of the 
school,the exemplar of his pupils, and 
as is the teacher, so are those who are 
placed under his instruction. Con- 
science should force him to do -his 
whole duty if inclination does not. 
The school-room can be made a 
ant place or it can be made a 
ble place,and the teach- 
er is reponsiple. Go before your 
pupils with a bright face and a cheery 
good-morning, and let them see that 
you are really interested in their suc- 
cess, and they will almost surely do 
their part. You will thus gain their 
full respect and confidence and they 
will do all in their power to please you. 
Your school work will move along 
like smoothly oiled machinery and 
when the session ends you y ec 
gratified at the results you have accom- 
plished. Enter upon your dui day 
alter day as a slave going to. his task, 
and your work will be a continuous 
drag until the end of the year when, if 
you have any conscience lett, you will 
be mortified that you have accomplish- 
ed so little. Minnesota Companion. 


‘The Missouri School has adopted a 
new plan to stimulate reading among 
its pupils. It has assigned the conduct- 
ing of reading lessonsto two teachers 
who meet the pupils of the intermedi- 
s they change 
in rotation. We haye a teacher here 
who devotes her time to the reading 
classes, but we are not quite sure.it is 
ouri plan. One 
of the schools discontinued evening 
study some years ago and since then 
the time has been given to reading, 
and we understand thatthe plan works 
satisfactorily, We still stick to even- 
ing study and increased the time for it 
from one hour to one and one half for 
the beneht of the rotating classes as 
one hour proved inadequate. —North 
Dakota Banner. 


‘There is no middle ground as re~ 
gardsiniluence. Your influence either 
helps or hinders; lifts or pushes down, 
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greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
y. 


“Fripay, Ocronrr 1, 1926 


A copy of this issue of The Cana- 
dian is sent to the parents of all of our 
new pupils and to such others as are 
not now subscribers. The parents of 


. every pupil should receive our paper 


regularly so as to keep in close touch 
with the school which their child is at- 
tending. The paper contains interest- 
ing items of news about the school, 
many of them written by the pupils 
themselves, alse a monthly report of 
the standing of every pupil here. 
There is also a considerable amount of 
good miscellaneous reading matter. 
The Canadian is issued twice amonth 
during the session, and the price is only 
one dollar a year, strictly in advance. 


The paper is intrinsically worth more | 


than this small sum to any person, but 
to every parent who has any interestin 
the welfare of his children, it is in- 
dispensible. 


As there is a considerable number of 


new pupils present, the parents of these | 


will naturally desire to know as much 
as possible about the rules and regula- 
tions of the School, and the daily rou- | 
tine of work and ‘play under which } 
their children will live. 

One very watural fear that the par- 
ents of a new pupil has is that his child 
will be very lonesame and homesick 
here. No doubt most of the pupils do 
feel this way at times, but no one 
would ever suspect it to see them, for 


a livelier, happier-looking lot of boys - 


and girls it would be hard to find any- 
where. It is very seldom we see any 
tearful faces or dejected looks among 
even the new pupils after the first 
few days. That the children enjoy 
their school life is evidenced by the 
fact that nearly all of them are eager 
to return in the fall, and invariably en- 
tertain warm affection for. and most 
kindly recollections of the School in 
after life. Parents who have been at 
the School, and other visitors who 
have witnessed the kindly and affec- 
tionate-relations that exist betw« =n the 
pupils and their officers and teach- 
ers, will need no other assurance that 
the children will be treated-with every 
possible kindness and consideration. 


Parents are expected to keep their 
children provided with comfortable 
clothing and if anything is needed a 
requisition will be sent from the office. 
‘They need notsend any clothing, or 
money to buy any, unless asked for 
from the office. Of course they are 
at liberty to send extra things if they 
wish; we ask for necessary things only. 
It is not advisable to send a child here 
too much finery. It makes other 
children envious, creates pride in the 
child wearing it, and no one thinks 
any more of it for having such things. 
Some children writehome for things 
they do not require and parents need 
pay no attention to such requests. 
Every child should be kept provided 
with a little spending money, and we 
hope parents will see tothis. All child- 
ren are fond of a little candy, and 
every Saturday the box is passed around 
and those who have money may buy 
alittle ifthey wish. Fivecents a week 
would be only two dollars a session 
and every parent can afford that small 
amount. 


All pupils are required to write home 
every three weeks, and may write as 
much oftener as they desire. If par- 
ents wish to hear from or about their 


ton. | children more frequently, all they have 


to do is to write to the Superintendent 
and they will get a teply by return 
mail. Parents sometimes ask that a 
letter be sent them from the office 
every day, or every week, telling about 
their children. It is impossible to 
comply with sucharequest. Wehave 
nearly three hundred pupils here and 
we are busy people, and it certainly 
would be unreasonable to expect us to 
write frequent letters about each pupil. 
But if you are anxious enough to write 
to us we will answer your letter. If, 

however, a child gets sick the parents 
will be notified at once and will get 
word about it every day aslong as it is 
ill. Nothing is ever concealed from 
the parent, but the exact condition of 
the child will be stated. A physician 
visits the School every day and there is 
always a trained nurse in attendance, 
and nothing is left undone for the sick 
that skill and care canaccomplish. In 
regard to the pupils’ health, no news 
is always good ews and every parent 
can rest assured that if he gets no word 
about his child, it is all right. 


Every child should get a letter from 
home every two weeks at least. Some 
pupils seldom, if ever, hear from home 
and this is shameful. We hope that 
this session no pupil will be treated 
with such inexcusable neglect. On 
the other hand it is better for parents 
not to write too often as itkeeps, the 
mind of the pupil from its work. It 

best to write once a week ona stated 
lay so that the child knows when to 
expect its regular letter from home. 


We would like it very much if the 
parents of all pupils in senior classes 
would have a good daily paper sent 
regularly to each one throughout the 

session. We are trying to induce our 


' pupils to get the teading habit, and no} th 


other reading matter is more interesting 
and helpful than the record of current 
events. A daily Paper costs only a small 
amount for the session, and would be 
a most valuable aid to the teachers and 
pupils. We cannot undertake to pro- 
vide newspapers for eighty or ninety pu- 
pilsso we hope the parents will do so. 
It is useless to send papers to the junior 
pupils who are notable to read them, 
and who simply litter the buildings and 
grounds with them. 


All correspondence by parents or 
friends of pupils about their children 
must be with the Superintendent only. 
No member of our staff, nor any other 
person who has any official relation to 
our School, has any rightto correspond 
with parents or anyone else relative to 
the pupils. “This rule is imperative, 
and the necessity of such a rule is so 
obvious that it should be unnecessary to 
have to repeat and emphasize it, yet 
occasionally this regulation is violated. 
If every member of the staff could give 
advice or information to parents, there 
could be no uniform or consistent 
management of the school, and neither 
parents nor superintendent would know 
where they were at. Then, of course, 
it is a gross discourtesy for anyone to 
ignore the Superintendent by ‘writing 
to a subordinate officer or teacher, and 
an even greater discourtesy for such 
to usurp the function ofthe Superin- 
tendent by replying to the letter, unless 
directed by the Superintendent to do 
s If parents want to get any infor- 
jon about the school or about the 
children, they should write to the-Su- 
perintedent, who will gladly tell them 
anything they are entitled to know. 


All service ranks the same with 
God; there is no last nor first. 

Ta obey is better thas: sacrifice. 
1 Samuel. 


Home News 


f the bright and 
part o! fe dares right and cheery 


a hee time of re-union for pupils and 
staff. By night the quiet, deserted 
grounds of early morning had become 
a stirring, animated place. 

‘There was quite a squad of new 
arrivals, mostly boys, but they soon 
made friend and began to bel acca 
in our midst. E 

Murray Brigham, Boys’ Senior Mon- 
itor, is back again this year with Charles 
Meyette assisting. On the girls’ side 
Ethel Bishop is Senior with Irene 
Foster second. 

Clifford Hunter was a visitor at the 
School on Sunday, September 26th. 
He was home for a holiday from To- 
ronto where he is employed by the 
Simmons Co., Limited in their Mat- 
tress department. 


The Deaf World 


Dancer Or Nectecr 

Deafness developing in middle hfe 
very often has back of it a history of 
ear trouble in childhood according to 
ear specialists. “This isthe reason Dr. 
Malcolm K. Smith, a member of the 
longevity staff of thePrudential Insur- 
ance Company, of Newark, N. J., 
Stresses the danger of neglecting ear- 
ache in children. ‘Too often unin- 
formed parents dismiss it as ‘‘just a 
cold’’ and believe rubbing with camph- 
orated oil or an ointment will remedy 
the trouble. 

“Earache may be due to different 
causes,"’ said Dr. Smith, “‘none of 


which will be helped by outward ap- j 


plications. In many instances the 
presence of adenoids or inflamed ton- 
sils obstruct the eustachian tubes which, 
opening just above the tonsils, lead to 
mer car. 
Little children are also very suscept- 
ible to the common cold in the head. 
The nasal passages become inflamed, 
the resulting mucous cannot drain 
through the nasal passages and so in- 
fects the channel into the ear. It is 
the beginning of trouble that is very 
likely to manifest itself later in life. 
A catarrhal condition is set up, that 
will become chronic unless prompt 
measures are employed. 

“Children will not ‘outgrow’ ear 
trouble. It will become worse as the 
years go by."’—Deat Mutes’ Journal. 


Wuen A Man's Dear 


I recently met one of the most up- 


| lifting optimists it has ever been my 


good fortune to know,"’ said the 
Young-Old Philosopher. “‘He was 
deaf, and was forced to use an ear- 
trumpet, and even then to watch the 
lips of those who were speaking to 
him. 

“Oh, yes, | know how awful you 
others think it is,” he said, smiling; 
“but just think of all the nonsense I 
never have to listen to— all the stupid. 
gossip that goes by me; all that petty 
persiflage which only serves to store the 
brain with—nothing! Shut offas I am, 
I havecome to enjoy life hugely, in 
a way that you people who hear know 
nothingof. No one speaksto me now, 
unless he really has something to say— 
and you would be surprised how seldom 
that is! I am like a walled garden, 
beautifully aloof from the clamor of 
|the world, serene in my quiet, happy 
in my privacy.” ’’—From the Design- 
er Magazine for September. 


In life the truest winning often comes: 
first under the guise of failure. If we 
| choose, a failure can always be used as 
! a meanstoan end rather than as a 
result. —Annie Paysan Call. 


O. A. D. Convention 
(Continued from page three.) 
cured a license to do business in 
Ontario some time ago, and a division 
has been established in Toronto with 
over 100 members: Therefore this 
Convention of the Ontario Association 
of the Deaf greet this fact with joy and 
do hereby resolve that we appreciate 
their efforts and approve of their can- 

vas for members for the N.F.S.D. 

Resolved, that we endorse and com- 
mend the aims and purposes of the 
N.F.S. D., and urge every member 
to take membership in the one and 
only progressive Fraternal Society in 
North America. 

Other resolutions expressed the 
thanks of the Convention to Mr. 
Crough and his excellent local Com- 
mittee for the fine\provision they had 
made for the comfort, convenience 
and pleasure of all in attendance; to 
Mayor Mitchell and the city council, 
also the Chamber of Commerce and 
the city press, for assistance and cour- 
tesies extended; tothe Windsor Board 
of Education for granting the free use 
of the splendid auditorium of their 
Collegiate Institute for the meetings of 
the Convention; to Mr. Stewart, for 
his services as interpreter; to Presi- 
dent Lloyd and the others officers for 
their efficient administration of the af- 
fairs of the Association; and to the 
deaf of Detroit for their activities prior 
to and during the Convention in con- 
tributing to its interest and success. 

Mr. Shilton appealed to all present 
for their assistance in giving him the 
names, addresses and occupations of 
all the deaf in this Province, with a 
view to creating an official register of 
the Ontario deaf. 

Balloting then took place to decide 
where the next Convention should be 
held, and Toronto was chosen by a 
large majority. 

While the ballots were being count- 
ed, Mr. Lloyd gave an address on “‘So- 
cial Clubs for the Deaf.’’ He strongly 
urged that one club or more’ should 
be organized in every large centre. 
Such aclub has been carried on in 
Brantford for many years, and been a 
success. “The main attraction of the 
club is social intercourse, and the 
intellectual development of the mem- 
bers. Everyone is expected to take 
partandan hourisspent ateach meet- 
ingin story-telling. One or two should 
not be «llowed to do all the talking, as 
this soon kills the interest of the others. 
The advantages of such clubs are too 
numerous to mention, and as to dis- 
advantages, he knew of none. He 
hoped that many such clubs would be 
organized, and suggested that these 
could help on the project for the Home 


| great pleasure at meeting them. 


| 


for the Aged and Infirm Deaf. They 
could raise a considerable amount of 
money for the Home by holding 
socials and bazaars, selling candies 
and refreshments at other social events 
and entertainments, selling building 
blocks, canvassing for donations, and 
in various other ways. 

At this juncture, Mr. W. Mitchell, 
Mayor of Windsor, came to the plat- 
form and gaye a short but felicitous 
address of greeting and welcome. 
He regretted his inability to come at 
an earlier session, and expressed his 
He 
spoke of some of the advantages of the 
Border Cities and hoped they had all 
thoroughly enjoyed their stay there and 
would continue to do so to the end. 

Mr. Shilton replied with appro- 
priate remarks, thanking the Mayor for 
his words of cordial greeting and for 
the generous grant given by the City 
Council forthe entertainment of the 
members ot the Association. 

This was followed by a fine re 
dering of “The Maple Leaf Forever 
by Miss James and Mrs. Waggoner, 
Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Lloyd, after 

(Continued on page six.) 


- ©. A. D. Convention 
(Continued from pagesix.) 

which the mayor took his departure 

amid the acclamations of the assembly. 

The election of omer then took 
lace, resulting as follows: 

Pen, Patron, Dr. C. Be Coughlin. 
Hon. President, Geo. F. Stewart. 
President, Mrs. A. S. Waggoner. 
Vice-President, A. H. Jaffray. 
Secretary, F. E. Harris. 
Treasurer, C. A. Ryan. 

Messrs. J. T. Shilton, B. A., 
Howard Lloyd and A. H. Cowan 
were elected directors, to serve SIX, 
four and two years respectively 
= On motion of Mr. Shilton, 1 was 
resolved that a deputation be sent to 

interview the Ontario Cabinet at a 
convenient time fo ask for the neces- 
sary legistation forbidding the deaf to 
act as agents, peddlers etc, and prey- 
ing on the sympathy of the public on 
the plea of deatness, thus putting 
an end to the exploiting of the public 
by imposters by removing any excuse 
for hearing persons posing as deaf. 

Mr. Liddy culogized the wonderful 
k done by the deaf of Toronto in 
a church of their own, and 
“contributing so generously for its 
erection and maintenance. He moved, 
seconded by Mr. Yeager, that one 
hundred dollars be donated to the 
church out of the funds of the 
sociation. After some discussion the 
motion was defeated, as many 
thought that it would be a precedent 
that might give trouble in the future. 

This completing the agenda, the 
Convention, so faras the business was 
concerned, adjourned sine die with the 
signing in concert of “Nearer My God, 
to The: led by Mr. Stewart. 

Saturday wasa big day for the dele- 
gates, for they were guests of a_ party 
of Detroit deaf at Bob-Lo Island. 
The entire representation took the boat 
first thing in the morning and enjo: 
a long day at the resort, 
boating, games, picnic 
amusements. At 7 
evening at the Knights of C 
Hall, a smoker was held by the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Several 
new members were initiated. 

On Saturday evening a very delight- 
ful entertainment was staged in the 
Knights of Columbus Hall by T 
Division No, 98 and Detroit Division 
No. 2 of the National Fraternal Soc 
of the Deaf, under the direction of 
Mrs. A. Lobsinger. he various 
participants displayed excellent histrio- 
nic capabilities, some of the numbers 
being superb. ~ Following isthe prop- 
ram: ! 

Song of the Union Jack, by Miss 
Avis Kerr. 

Comedy, The Unburied Lady, by 
Mrs. G, Petromoulx, Mrs. A. Lob- 
singer, Mrs. 1. Kenny and Mrk 
Priester: Pantomime, A Lady's Maid, 
by Mrs. Lobsinger. 

Comedy, The Revival, by Mrs. J 
Crough, Mrs. S. Beckett, and Messrs. 
M. Halm and S. Beckett, and Master 
R. Heliers. 

Imitation of the Parade, Mr E. 
Priester; Monologue. A tree Bus 
Ride, Mrs. Petrimoulx; Drama, A 
Long Lost Child. Mrs Kenney: 
Yankee Doodle, Mrs. G. Petrimouls 
and Mr. EF. Priester; Addresses, 
Messrs FP. Gibson Chicayo, 1. T. 
Shilton of Toronto and W_ KR. Liddy 
of Windsor; Dancing, Mis Eleanor 


Mrs. 1. 


Lobsin 


Collegiate _ Institute, conducted by 
Toronto Evangelical Church for the 
Deaf. ‘The program was 3s follows; 
SuNpay Mornin 
John A. Braithwaite’ in charge. 
Opening prayer, Mr. G. McDonald. 
Brief Talk, Mr. Braithwaite, subjecc 
*Diligence.”” 

Reading, Chas. O. Elliott, 1 Thes- 
salonians 5: 1-25. 
Hymn, Mrs~ H. J: Lloyd, ‘When 

We All go to Heaven.’ 
Address, Mr.“Ellior, subject, 
“Judgment to Come’? 
Hymn, Mrs. A. S.-Waggoner, 
“I know I'll see Jesus some day”* 
Closing Prayer, J. T. Shilton. 
Sunpay AFTERNOON 
Mr. Braithwaite in the chair. 
Opening Prayer, Charles Siegler. 
‘Address, Mr. Berry of Detroit, subject 
Allegorytof Hagar and Sarah.” 
Hymn, Mrs. Waggoner, Mrs. Har- 
ris, Mrs. Whealey, Mr. Harris 
and Mr. Yeager, ‘Trusting Jesus, 
That istAll.”” 
, Mr. McDonald, subject 
piritualj Nuggets.” 
Hymn’ Miss James, 
“Without Me ye can do nothing.” 
Closing Prayer, Mr. Elliott. 
lay, July Sth, was given over 
ing and other pleasure 


Notes 

Thursday and Friday? :afternc 
were devoted to sports of various k 
and other sporting events were held at 
Bob-Lo Park. We regret that we 
were not supplied with a list of the 
winners. 

‘The committee chairmen, appointed 
by the President at the opening session, 
were as follows ; Necrology, F- E. 
Harris, Toronto; Constitution and By- 
laws, A. H. Jaffray, Toronto; Enter- 
tainment, Mrs. A. Lobsinger, Detroit; 

A. Lobsinger, Detroit; Resolu- 
. H. Cowan, London. 

Whe Windsor local commuttee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. 
Crough, deserve the warmest com- 
mendation for the excellent: arrange- 
ments made for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of those attending the Con- 
vention from otker points. In this 
they were assisted by some of the 
Detroit deaf. 

The Convention was truly interna- 
tional in character, large! numbers of 
the deat from Detroit and other 
American cit tending the sessions 
and participating in the sports and other 
pastimes. 

Mr. F. P. Gibson, of Chicago, 
Grand Secretary of N. F.S. D. was 
a constant attendant, showing a keen 
interest in all the proceedings, and 
taking part in the discussions. - He and 
Mrs. ibson at once became persona 
grata and -were among the most popu- 
lar figures at the Convention. Mr. 
Gibson is regarded as one of the most 
capable and estesmed deaf men in the 
United States. 

Border City Star + 

nt hearing visitor attending the 
convention of the deat, which has been 
in progress at the Windsor Collegiate 
since Wednesday night noticeable 
thing was the prominence given to 
spirtual things. Everysession opened 
with an invocation and was closed with 
a benediction, and there were expres 
sions of thankfulness and faith inter- 
spersed throughout the many addresses 
delivered. The delegates were a happy 
lot laughing and chatting together 
between meetingsin spite of the 
affliction whose common bond had 
bronght them toyether, 


1b: 
e. Mrse 
ve the King 
Sunday, as usual atthe Conventions, 
was devoted to religious services. 
The Roman Catholic ates, who 
numbered about fifty, attended High 
Mass at St. Alphonsus Church in a 
body, and Very Reverend Henry Jos- 
eph Kaufman, the Roman Catholic 
Missionary in’ Detroit, preached and 


“The 19th biennsal, officials say, 


the best in the 
‘Considerable was 
business way. Per- 


z 1 in the sign lan- as one of 
repeated his!sermon in sign Seas hidiny: 
accomplished in a 


1 of old friendships and the 
making of new ones. i 
conspicuous feature 
fraternity was great! 

The delegates were surprised at the 
size, rapid growth and evid 
ity of the Border Cities, c 
course, was a centre of attraction to 
everyone. ‘They all wanted to see the 
Belie Isle Park, one of 
the finest in the world, was visited by 
Query—Did all of them 
pay duty on the things they bought in 


eeThe Protestants held their services 
in the Auditorium ‘of the Windsor 


for the spirit of 
ly in evidence.”” 


There are several very fast motor 
launches on Detroit river and these 
created much interest. 
thought they were either rum-runners 


or rum chasers. And no doubt some 


. Mr. F. Young and Mrs. Young 
(May Stegmeir) and their interesting 
family attended the Convention, com- 
ing in their car from Chicago. 
are evidently prosperous and happy. 
Kerr is just as jolly and 
She wa presented 
with a beautiful bouquet after her grace- 
ful rendition of ““The Song of the 
Union Jack’’ on Saturday evening. 
There is said to be over one-hundred 
Canadian deaf people li 
but most of them are still loyal Can- 


bright as ever. 


ing in Detroit, 


Miss Clarys Ford has a pleasant and 
remunerative position in the Detroit 
States Bank, under Mr. 
he wears the same sweet smile as 


The people of Windsor are j 
proud of their fine Colle 
The use of it was freely 
en to the Assq 
ideal place for a Convention, with its 


other conveniences. 


The Border Cities 5 
ports of the Con’ 
ber of the sti 
ime greatly intere 
fine linguist, being famil 
al oriental languages, but the sign lan- 
guage ‘‘got”’ him all right. 


r with sever- 


Mrs. Lobsinger( Miss Annetta 
on) was the director of the splendid 
entertamment on Saturday 
and deserves the warmest 
tion for its great suc 
organizer and 
Varied program was enjoyable. 


Special mention might be made of 
two of the numbers on 
ing’s program. 


iturday even- 


ts. Petrimonlx 


Mrs. Kenney and Mrs. Lobsinger. 
The costumes were beautiful and the 
rendition of these famil 
most delightful, and will not_soon be 
Mrs. Priester’s *‘Imitation 
also a masterpiece. 


ar Songs Was 


of the Parade”? 


ention would be complete 
without the presence of Mr. 

Bayne, and he is alv 
a “hail fellow, 
and his geniality and intelligent interest 
in all that concerns the di 
little to the enjoyment of 


tions required to mi 
and efficient presiding officer. 
a graceful signer and 


L host in himself, 
being indefatigable in his efforts to | clock. 


will stand out in the memory of the 


make everyone feel at home and 
himself. He is very proud of 
sor, of which he is one of the most 
esteemed citizens. He hastorn down 
his beatifullresidence on Ouellette Ave. 
and on the site is erecting a fine business’ 
and office structure, to be known: as 
The Liddy Block. Much of the 
success of the Convention was due to 
his foresight and care. 


Mr. E. Payne—Eddie to every- 
body—gave Dr. Coughlin, Miss 
James, Mrs. Waggoner and Mr. 
Stewart a delightful three hours’ drive 
around Detroit on Thursday afternoon, 
including Belle Isle Park, The Ford 
Works and all the chief places of in- 
terest. On Sunday he drove the lat- 
ter all around the Border cities and 
did the honors in every possible way, 
for which he has our cordial thanks. 

He isa splendid driver and we all 
admired the skill with which he thread- 
ed his way through the crowded 
streets. ; 


Miss James, of course, was on 
hand—she never misses a Convention. 
If she did, the Convention would 
miss her greatly. She enjoys the con- 
fidence and esteem of all the deaf, 
aad is ever ready to extend a_ helping 
hand, to give wise counsel and ad- 
monition, to infuse!an atmosphere of 
humor and good-will and in-fevery 
way to enhance the enjoyment of all. 


One of ithe interesting?features of 
the Saturday! evening gntertainment 
was not on the printed program at all. 
At the psychological moment Mr. 
Lloyd, Miss James and Mr, Ryan 
were called to the platform, and after 
the President cect, Mrs. Waggoner, 
had extolled {the services and good 
qu s of each, Mr. Lloyd was pre- 
sented with a club bag in. recognition 
of his valuable work as President {for 
four,years, Mr. Ryan:got a pair of 
cuff-links for his faithful.; guardianship 
of the funds of the Association for the 
past decade or two, and Miss James 
was the recipient~ofja pearl snecklace 
because of her faithful attendance at 
and g: helpfulness ,to'the Conven- 
tions ever since they first began. It 
was a complete surprise to all of them, 
but in every case was a well-merited 
recognition of valuablefservices. 


oe 


Watching the Clock 


Just+three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore quitting time,”’ exclaims the young 
man who is listening anxiously for 
the twelve o'clock bell to ring. 

In another part ofthe same shop is 
a young fellow, intent upon his work, 
who says to his mate—*‘I hope I can 
vet this job done before the bell rings 
for noon. 

Which one of these workmen is 
the more likely to gainf{promotion, the 
one who is impatient’ for the noon 
hour to come, or the one who isanxi- 
ous to complete his job? “The answer 
is not hard to give. In every walk of 
life, men are wanted who will put heart 
nd cons nto their work, “The 
« tries to merely put in his 
time will soon have too much time on 
his hands, for he will be out of a job. 
‘Thelad who constantly asks peoples 
“What time is it’ is very apt to be a 
mere time-server, With nomore-inter- 
estin the company for which hezworks 
than the machine which he manipul- 
ates. A hireling is a man who simply 
works for wage: big thing for 
is him his pay check, and he is always 
on hand to receivesit. 

Wh pity that men of this type 
can't that they are ignoring the big 
end of the th Real service is full 
of joy. % If work loses in inspiration it 
becomes little better than slavery. Boys, 
listen to the"voice of wisdom! Keep 
your eyes on your job, never mind the 


‘Tas 


A Cup of Cold Water 


Sir Philip Sidney is one of the men 
of wham English people are very 
id. He was a very brave soldier 
and he had read a great deal.and even 
‘written books himself. He lived at a 
time when there were a great many 
clever and brave men in England, and 
he was one of the cleverest and bravest. 
‘At one time he went to fight against 
the soldiers of Spain. The king of 
Spain was not content to rule over his 
own country. He wanted to rule over 
Holland as well. But the people did 
not want the king of Spain to rule over 
them, and they fought very bravely 
against him. 

Sir Philip Sidney and all the people 
of England were very angry at what the 
king of Spain was doing. They 
thought that Holland should be free. 
So they went to help the people against 
Spain. 

In one battle Sir Phillip Sidney was 
fighting hard when his horse was 
struck and fell down. He sprang on 
to another horse and went on fighting. 
‘This time a ball struck his own left leg 
and hurt him very badly. His horse 
took fright and began to run off as 
quickly as he could, ‘ 

The blood flowed from Sir Phillip’s 
wound, and made him feelill. Some 
of his men took him up ona litter, and 
carried him out of battle to have his 
wounds bound up. 

Then Sir Phillip called for a drink, 
for he was ina fever, and his hands 
and head were very hot. His men 
brought him a cup of water at once, 
and Sir Phillip put out his hand to take 
the cool drink. 

Just at that moment another wound- 
ed soldier was carried into the camp. 
As he passed Sir Phillip he looked 
with longing eyes, at the water. Sir 
Phillip saw at once how. much he 
longed for a drink, so he held the cup 
out to him. ‘“Take it,’? he said, 
“you need it more than Ldo.’? The 
soldier took the cup and drank the 
water he was longing for. 

Sir Phillip Sidney never grew better 
of his wound. The doctors did all they 
could to make him well, but after he 
had been ill for more than three wecks. 
hedied. Hewill always be remem- 
bered as one of the best and bravest of 
Englishmen, —Selected. 


The Prince and the Peasant 


Once upon a time there was a litle 
prince who often looked down from 
the great castle windows and envied the 
peasant chidren who played below. 
He was very tired of being a prince, 
though he hadall the-playthings a boy 
could ask for, and every one was ve 
kind to him. 

The trouble was that the little prince 
had too much given him, which is quite 
as bad us nothaving enough. His fa- 
ther however, was a very wise king, and 
he made up his mind to correct this 
trouble. So, one day when the prince 
said, ‘I wish | were a peasant!"* the 
king replied, “If a peasant boy can be 
found who would like to be a prince, 
You may 

, 


asked the prince 


eagerly. 

“Unless you both wish to return to 
you old places,’ replied the king. 

A servant it once sent out from 


the castle in search of a peasant boy 
who wished to bea princ You may 
be sure that he did not 
far. 
prince had envied had often looked up 
at the great castle windows and wished 
he were a prince. So the next morn- 
ing Karl was brought to the castle and 
dressed in the royal robes that the king 
had ordered forbim. «Then the prince 
was dressed in the clothes of a peasant, 


after which he was taken to the wood- 
man’s hut in the valley below. 

At first, he was very happy, for the 
hut was the home of aswarm of child- 
ren who playedoutin the green wood 
together very merrily. Pretty soon, 
however, when the prince had’ been 
leader in a game, he found that it was 
no longer his turn, “‘And won’t it 
be my turn till all six have had their 
turns?*” he cried. 

‘Of course not!” wasthe answer. 
This was pretty hard. In the castle, 
where the prince was the only child, 
it had always been his turn. 

At noon, the children went into the 
hut for their meal of coarse rye bread 
and milk. The peasant mother looked 
troubled. “He must have something 
better,’’ she said in a low voice to her 
husband. But he answered, “‘Remem- 
ber the king's orders. They must 
be obeyed.’’ Poorlittle prince! Never 
in his life had he eaten such a meal. 
He began to long for the dainties of 
the castle. 

‘That afternoon, there was work to be 
done. Each child had his task. At 
first, the prince thought this fun, but 
after awhile, his back ached, and oh, 
how tired he was! 

When the afternoon.sun began to 
creep down the mountain, and he 
thought of staying all night in the 
peasant’ s hut and trying to sleep on the 
rude bed therein, the tears ran down is 
cheeks. ‘“Your Highness,’’ said tie 
woodman, who was working near, you 
would like to go the castle and see if my 
boy Karl is happy there?’” 

“Oh, yes,’’ cried the prince, “‘but 
of course he'll never want to come 
back.’’ 

He felt more and more sure of this 
and the tears came faster as he hurried 
Before he had gone halfway, 
r, he metasmall boy, who too, 
was crying. It was Karl, who began 
to beg for this old place in the hut with 
the swarm of brothers and sisters. 
Both boys had learned the lesson that 
the happiest place is the one God had 
fitted us for—the one in which He 
has placed us. —Little Learner's Paper. 


Hugo's Trip 
Hugo was a young man who grad- 
uated from Harvard College and his 
father was very proud of him. He 


‘asked Hugo what he would like to 


© to ‘look | 
One of the very children that the | 


| 


have for a present. Hugo said he 
wanted most of all to travel around 
the world; so his father gave him the 
forthe trip. He visited all the 
s and interesting places on his. 
n Francisco; then he took 
a steamer going across the 
He and the captain 
became great friends, and they spent 
lots of time together. One evening 
the captain told Hugo that they were 
going to stop atanisland for several 
hours. He said the people were 
brown-skinned and had rings in their 
noses, and the captain wanted Hugo 
to watch them from the ships; but 
Hugo wanted to go around on the 
island. He gave the captain his watch 
and money and said he was not 
afraidto go alone. ‘The captain said 
not to stay very long or go- very far 
away. Hugo laughed and told him 
not to worry. He started out and 
was interested in the queer mud houses 
with no windows. He stopped to 
look in some of the doors, because he 
wanted to see how the [people live 

He smiled at the children and 
ted the babies; but some Of the men 
dic not like his friendly ways. “They 
suspected that he wanted something; 
so they followed him and at last they 
ight him and put him in jail. /- Poor 
Hugo, he could not m: the men 
understand him and nobody,swas there 
to help him, so he had to. stay in_ jail. 

‘The captain. thought that Hugo 
came back to the ship; so he started off 


and Hugo was left on the island with- 
out money or friends. He thought 
the captain would miss him and come 
|to find him but when it got dark and 
‘very late, Hugo knew that the ship 
{had sailed away without him. He 
began to pray that God would send 
some one to help him, and just at that 
time the captain was asleep. He 
‘dreamed about Hugo. He saw him 
‘Kneeling in a dungeon and heard his 
“voice praying for help. The ‘captain 
' woke and jumped up. He hurried to 
Hugo’s state-room and lookedin; but 
he was not there, so he knew that he 
was left on the island and perhaps in 
trouble, The captain told the crew 
to turn back and they all began the 
search for Hugo. ‘When Hugo was 
safe again on the ship the captain told 
him about his dream that came to him 
about the same time that Hugo was 
praying. ‘They said it was wonderful 
how prayers are answered.—Ohio 
Chronicle. 


Interesting Facts About Chili 


The name Chili is Indian, but its 
origin is disputed. It is thought to be 
derived from the Indian word meaning 
“‘cold’’ referring to the perpetual snow 
on many of the mountains. 

There are about 100,000 of the an- 
cient inhabitants, the Arancanians, fa- 
mous «he world over for their intense 
love of liberty. They are warlike and 
determined, and were the last native 
tribe in all America to give up their 
independence. 

Chili was the first South American 
state to construct a railway, the oldest 
line being opened in 1852. 
itrate of soda is found in such 
quantities in the northern part that 
Chili is the chief source of supply for 
the world, About three million tons 
are shipped yearly, almost all of it to 
Europe and the United States, It is 
one of the finest fertilizers known. 
lodine, its by-product, is also exported 
in large quantities. Chileans believe 
that there is an everlasting supply, 
but scientific men estimate that the 
supply will be exhausted by 1940. It 
has been the cause of numerous bound- 
ary disputes. 

Chili isone of the A. B. C. powers 
(Argentina, Brazil and Chili), which 
offered to mediate in 1915 between 
Mexico and the United states. 

Chileans use the Spanish language, 
and the high culture and_ refined eti- 
quette that is generally evident reflects 
the customs of old Spain. 

There are a great many schools, but 
only recently have modern methods 
been installed and conditions made sat- 
isfactory. 

Chili has twenty-four penitentiari 
two central prisons, eighty other pri 
sons, les houses of correction, 

formatories and lunatic asylums; yet 
ea is little larger than Al- 
Its population, however, is 
ten times as great. 

Chili has the southermost city in the 
world—Punta Arenas. 

Oxen are used as draft animals, 
despite the cheapness of horses. 
‘They are yoked by the horns, ina way 
that to foreigners seems very cruel. 

In the Strait of Magellan icchergs 
are numerous and sometimes the ships 
tie up to one to allow the crew to chop 
ice for the refrigerators. a 

In the extreme southern part of 
Chili is a remnant of a primtive race, 
the Yaghams. They wear no clothes, 
make no weapons or utensils, and li 
on what the sea casts up. 

A famous bronze statute stands in 
Central park, New York. It is 
“The Last of the the Mohica 
and it is the work of a Chilean sculp- 
tor Don Micanor Plaza. Selected. 
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Interesting Facts 

The population of the world is about 
1,900, 000,000. 

People of British stock number 117,- 
500,000—nearly one-fifth of the total 
whites. 

The British Empire includes over 
one-fourth of the land area of the 
earth and about one-fourth of 
the world’s population. 

That is to say, it contains about 
463,000,000 people. Of these 58, 
778,900 are of British stock. One 
person in 23 in the oversea Empire is 
White. 

There are as many houses in India 
as there are white men in the British 
Empire. 

Of any hundred people in India, 68 
are Hindus, 22 are Muhammadans, 
3 are Buddhists, 3 are Animists, 1 is 
a Sikh and1 a Christian. The cther 
2 may be a Jain anda Jew. 


The number of Moslems in _India* 


is larger than that of the entire White 
population of the British Empire. 

The population of India numbered 
318,942,500 in 1921. It increased 20 
per cent in 50 years. 

British Africa has 1 white person 
in every 35 of the population, and 1 
person of British stock in every 88. 

Greater London contains more peo- 
ple of British stock than Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, British East 
and West Africa, Indiay and the Bri- 
tish West Indies all combined. 

Of the 8,788,500 people in Canada 
4,868,900 are of British stock—55 per 
cent. 

In Australia 95 per cent of the 
white population is of British stock— 
in New Zealand 98 per cent. 

There are 14,459,000 Jew in the 
world. 

China contains 460,000,000 people. 

‘The population of Japan grew from 


| 33,100,000 in 1872, to 60,800,000 in 


1924:i.e. 27,700,000 in 52 years. 
‘The United Kingdom added 16,200, 
000 in the same period. The natural 
increase of population in Australia is 
80,000 a year ; in Japan it is 700,000 


ja year. 


Africa is estimated to contain 129, 
414,700 people. 


The friendship that keeps a ledger 
andis always balancing accounts is not 
friendship at all. “The fear that one 
may give more to his brother than he 
re from from him, that must 
have every favor returned as though it 
were aloan, every gift, visit, invitation, 
even expression of affection, paid back 
in kind —that may be a’ pleasant busi- 
ness proposition, but it has no claim to 
be called friendship. 


Yea, if a man were to suffer himself 
to be torn to pieces, and did not learn 
to cleanse himself thoroughly from his 
sins, to beh: towards his fellow 
creatures in a generous spirit and to 


Many a reputation has sustained a love God above all things, it would all 
severe fracture by a slip of thetonyue. de useless and in vain. —Tauler, 
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Dad gen bese of scandal! 


Pont you, pass it on! his face. ss < 
‘you hear a ‘some-one sald #0"?. mer don’t believe I want any of these 
Pihont yon pam oe! then,’’ and the busy doctor went out 
ac hay say that “rumor bad {t"? 5 Socotra 
Don't you peas It on! eideror and left order wit Fees 
lor ere now they would disown DR. J. CHANT, M.D. ....... Aurist and Oculist 
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XN, Misses He 


out 
i | “But the other fellow whose stand 
isl oe ee ated job was across from you sold nearly every 


An F 
ed his letter, “* you saw my advertise- box he had, and they came from the : 


bow, 
ind wish for the situation. Se lot as yours.”” Mr. Hall did not MANUAL 3 Pere of the-atart ail be permitted aucine 
ment a sore??? explain that before the salesreferred to] ypausnd Man au Jann hours of duty. 
ErAcs ‘ir,’ "frankly, “Pye lived West out in the delivery cart, they were diss Nixa Brows Visitors: 
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in the country till three weeks ago.” 
“Think you're cut out for this kind 
of work, and such strict confine- 


carefully exchanged for fresh berries, Glwitaa ike 


ies. 1 
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beside Phil's berry stand. 
very nice. If they are fresh, I should 
like three boxes.’? “*I—I think they 
not, madam. They are pretty soft 
we . miss hig we 752 right thing to do, therecan be no other 
sopaueiatss ued esa road for us. Theres nothing more | Classes : Under no circumstance will we be 
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what real good did overefficiency do? 
They couldn’t step into vacancies 
that didn’t exist. To do one’s work 
was well enough —but extra work—to 
beso mightily interested—of what avail 
was all that? ! 
“*T don't know.’’ Eugene confess- 
ed, with a smile. ‘‘ Maybe I’m like 
the Irishman who said he didn’t know 
what he wanted but he’d never be 
happy till he got it. You fellows are 
always talking about opportunity, but it 
seems to me you've got one kind of | 
opportunity right here before you—that 
of learning a whole lot that you didn’t 
know before. Of course, it may be! 
only about nuts—but nuts are mighty ' 
interesting when you look into them. 
“Take, for instance, these walnuts, | 
both the black and thethin shell. 1’ 
bet not one of you fellows knows to 
what height a perfect specimen of a 
tree attains?’’ 
Jim Wilson, with recollections of a! 
tree he had seen once in the country, 


OWN the street troop- 
fed the boys, and Euge- 
knew that with one 
faccord they had no 
hesitation in dubbing 
im 
sportas any healthy boy 
Strim might well be, but he 
idn’t see just where the fun came_in 
spending one’s evenings around De- 
vine’s pool-room and billiard parlors. 
. He had gone on several occasions, 
and each time came away feeling that 
‘the habitues of such places were not 
likely to grow into the kind of citizen 
he had set himself out to be. But 
when he expressed something of this 
feeling to the fellows they laughed him 
toscorn. ‘‘Itain’tlike you had to 
keep it up all your like. Look at 
Paine Durant. Last night he played 
a nickel in the machine and won two 
dollars. That was more than a day’s 
mae Ait! f (is ror pad ht made a yuess at thirty-five feet. Paine, 
lacedifor yaar ‘own good.” a j ena from Eugenes. ourestion | 
0 tn a ‘ that this was not correct, hazarded his 
Nostacon itera iL am athe ts irmice'at fifty feet, while Billy Monro 
said he woudn’t be at all surprised if 
maybe they grew up to sixty-five or! 
seventy feet. 
When Eugene informed them thata 
full-grown walnut tree reached a height ! 
of one hundred feet and thatsuch a } 


wtp slowly—‘‘and I don’t, 


ji lows to think I’m a prude; | 
jread in a book once that we 
only entitled to what we could 
Paine didn’ tearn that money— 
just a game of chance. And 
the didn’t do him any 
F olere ssou're aid. bens dollars, they looked quite 
¢ =? | incredulous. 
treated us fellows, and we i “*Youknow the wood is used for 
’ | the finest pianos and gunstocks, And 
the roots and husks of the tree yielda 
dye for staining other woods in imitati- | 
tion of walnut. Over here we use the 
nuts for dessert mostly and candy, but 
in Europe the walnut is considered an 


thathhe almost uttered and listenedto | #fticle of food and Fale tied a in 
the retreating footsteps as Jim ran down | CCID end ih dn a ke Si hi \ a 
the three flights and joined the crowd Hee ane th ry I Se: 
waiting on the pavement below. | f ike eaten a is ote ae pow 
**He won't come. He prefers to} aadinoulee tes alsohtos teed cattle. 
stick up there in his garret room and ““« Saad vemos * 
ead. Tthought I'dsore of shame him, ,Justhear him!" Paine wagged 
out of keepin’ to himself, but Gene’s |S Td chink he w: oun 8 di ne 
afunny fellow. He never gets mad’ , Would think he was the elicycloperiaon 
., ! stilts! Now, how much more do you 
If the boys could have seen the title know. really, because you know all 
of the book over which Eugene’ was: thar?!’ “The boysall laughed, but Billy 
poring that evening, I suppose more)! s-emeda little thoughtful as he held se 
that Le ee a ey him | eral walnuts in his hand for inspection. 
baste perc a yeu ‘Jimmy! If Thad a little plot of 
the house of Balfour & Caro, and t0| cround I b'lieve I'd goand planta few 
tele a plahing (at least, Ke ise ' walnut trees onit. By the time I was 
of them) they got quite enough of nuts)! middle-ageda fortune would be grown 
all day long without getting books from } aucaningl > 
the public library. and reading about: wes, wouldn't it?” Billy looked 
them in the evening. : j at Jim, and Jim looked at Paine, and 
They never gave the business a all three boys gazed at Eugene. “‘Is 
thought exceptto wonder awe they that what you've been doing up in 
were going to geta raise and to wish, * oucroom atnights—studying about nuts: 
flippantly, that some of the old men} “Yes. At first | thought I could 
who had almost keen life-timersinthe get over it in a little while, but there's 
place would ce sie they might a lot yet to bnew si ray oe the 
we more chance of advancement. nuts are imported, and that leads to a 
Neither Mr. Balfour nor Mr. Caro, swdy of the different Souintties and of 
were young. © When he was well out the natives and custo! "m gettinga 
oftheir hearing Paine expressed his. little better educated eve nd 
iz P: 
conviction that they were both “* nut-' I’m saving my money, too—some w eks 
ty,’? but they paid fairly good salaries I can put eats as much as a dole 
to the boys, starting them at six dol-| Jim looked rather uneasy, forhe was 
lars. The only trouble was that they in debt to both the other boys at this 
were likely to remain in subordinate time, h: ing had to borrow from them 
positions foryears unless good fortume to replenish money that he had lost in 
did make a vacancy ahead of them in “playing the slot machines. 
some way; and whenthey talked com- It was just then chat Eugene was 
mon sense, the boys asked Eugene summoned to come up in the sales 


We don’t want any wet ‘blankets. | 
Stay home and pore over your fogy! 
books if you like. You're no mixer 
anyway!’” 

Eugene checked the hasty words 


department immediately, and witout 
even stopping to brush off he made his 
way.as fast as he could. Mr. Caro 
looked at him rather oddly as he enter- 
ed. ~ 

“Eugene, here is Mr. Clarke, one of 
our customers, who buys in whole- 
sale quantities. From the description 
he gives of the boy who last waited on 
him I imagine he means you. Anyway, 
you made such an impression that he’s 
been asking for you again. 

“Hello’ there!’’ Mr. Clarke turn- 
ed with a smile of recognition. “I 
have not forgotten what you told me 
about the cocoanuts and soap. I had 
to tell my wife and the kids. Rosalie 
—she’s eight—she put itin.her school 
composition, and the teacher gave her 
a hundred, plus. She said to tell that 


| nice boy to come around for dinner 


some night.’* 
* Eugene laughed heartily, and Mr. 
Clarke'continued. “‘It’s Brazil nuts I 
want to-day. Know anything about 
them that [ can tell the youngsters? 
I’ve been buying nuts here for four- 
teen years, and you're the first clerk 
who has ever volunteered a word of in- 
formation except regarding their price 
and when they were shippe 

“Well I know that you wouldn't 
want to stand under a tree of Brazil 
nuts when se wete ripe unless you 
i le 


here. They are packed from four- 
teen fo twenty in a shell that is-hard 
as a rock, and when they're ripe they 
come falling to the ground, so you see 
it wouldn't be advisable to be lounging 
near and run any chances of bein, 
The shell is round, something like an 
apple, and, in fact, they grow from a 
flower, just about as an apple does."’ 

Eugene boyishly demonstrated to 
both onlookers how a number of the 
nuts would fit around e¢ach other so 
that they would pack compactly into a 
shell, and they all agreed thata fellow’s 
chances would be pretty slim if he were 
hit on the head with a budget of these 
nuts from a distance of, say, fifty feet. 

“Now I've learned something 
to tellthe youngsters,”’ and Mr. Clarke 
went away apparently well pleased, for 
he left a large order. 

“Youdo well as a salesman, Eu- 
gene.’ Mr. Caro was looking at him 
approvingly. “‘I suppose that you've 
had some such similar business to this 
in your own family?” 

“Oh, no, sir, but I like tofind out 
about things that am doing. It makes 
the business more alive!’* 

“By the way’’— his employer turn- 
ed inquiring eyes upon him—‘‘what 
was it about cocoanuts and soap? I 
don’t see that they have much 
connection with each other. Of 
course, | know that cocoa butter is 
made from the oil—is that it?’” 

“That isn't what Mr. Clarke refer- 
red to. The oil makes asoap that can 
be used at sea because it lathers in salt 


water. Other soaps won't, you 
know.”” 
“No, | didn’t know. [never 


thought about using soap in salt water 
at/all but | suppose there are occasions 
it might be sigcessary. By the 
“way, Eugene, have you any idea how 
many cocoanuts grow on a tree in the 
course ofa year?”” 


, for they. 


The Question 

we 
‘ere the whole wor!d jood as you and not an— 
‘Wore it just as pureand true, 
Just as pure: 


“Yes, sir, from eighty to two hun- 
dred,’’ came the answer promptly. 
“Thanks. I did know once, but 
I had forgotren.’’ 
Without nagging at the other boys, 
Eugene from that time on endeavored 
to persuade them to leave off spending 
their evenings at Devine’s and to start 
saving their money, and it hurt him 
rather when Paine pointed out that his 
example wasn’t really worth a whole 
lot to them. 
“If you'd gotten anywhere because 
of what you call adherence to duty— 
but you haven’t. We—the three of 
us—are just as much in line for a va- 
SE, should it occur, as you are. 
‘ou've ick i 
“ciples now Yor-2 year Gnahaven'theeh” 
advanced a dollar. Of course, you 
may know a little more from all your 
reading. But that kind of knowledge 
isn’t what one uses in the world. I 
think there's a sort of luck in how you 
geton. Some day you may see me 
occupying a throne. An earthly_one, 
I mean, of course.’” 

“Well, you'd have to getto the 
throne first. I mean, there’d be a 
road to it, and if you couldn’t keep 
the road decent as you went along, J 
don't think you'd be much ornament 
sitting up there. Somehow, [ can’t 
think nuts as you fellows do. I be- 
lieve in the eternal fitness. Whatever 
you make of yourself, that you'll be, 
and I don’t believe we ever acquire 
much knowledge that we don’t turn 
to account, even though it is after 
some time.”” 

It would seem that Eugene ought to 
be right, although another year ploa- 
ded slowly by, and still the boys were 
holding the same positions and draw- 
ing the same amount of salary. 

Billy, in the act of marking coarse 
bags of hemp, which were to be re- 
turned and packed again, lifted the 
phone off the receiver. 

**Gene! Boss wants’ you upstairs 
immediately. Run along, little pet. 
Maybe there'll be good news for us 
when you come back.” 

Eugene had news. One glance at 
his face made that evident, and Paine, 
bending down, scrutinized the other 
boy’s feet carefully, for, as he express- 
ed it, he seemed to be treading on.air. 

“You know Mr. Clark—the man 
that always wanted me to wait on him? 
He's got branch business places all 
over—England, Australia, one in South 
America, France—and he has to go 
himself to seeto them once every so 
often. He was upstairs telling Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Caro that he never 
had a son—he's got six girls—and of 

é {Continued on last page) 
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Autumn 

y {Autumn leaves are falling, 
Wher the front non the eines, 
And the wild ducks are calling: 

‘To their nates along the line, 


and golden pumpkins 
ra the way. 


Puts and acurns all are falling 
And the woods ad all SRS . 
Gathering wuts from every a 

From thesound of chattering squirrels, 

How the corn shocks tack and rustle 
“As we husk the yellow cat 

And the deer mice all are conselous, 
“Of the scaron of the year. 

When the apples all are gathered, 

1} 


i, 
Hreplace, 


‘And the kit 
And we laugh 
Froin her sh 
In these happ} 
There® no tin 


ening, 
tear, 
nea, 


Autun 


for pul 
full of glad 
thee 


-F.U, Gibson 
Interesting Facts 
1. The needle of the mariner’ scom- 
does not point towards the North 
Pole, but towards the North Magnetic 
Pole, which is in Franklin Strait, near 
Bothnia Peni , about 1,000 miles 
uth ofthe North Pole. So the com- 
will point to the true north only 
at places on the same longitude as the 
Magnetic Pole, and at places half way 
round the world from there. “Tables 
have been carefully prepared showing 
how much the compass varies from 
true north at every degree of longitude 
and latitude and it is by using these 
tables that sailors and others ¢: 
the real direction. 
2. Pure gold is said to be 24 ¢: 
y gold 
18 carats fine, or is INcarat gold, we 
mean that the metal from which itis 
made is composed of 18 parts of 
gold and 6 parts of some other met, 
generally silver | “Vhe metal th 
mixed with the gold is 
Pure gold is never used in 
money or making jewelry, because it 
is so soft chat it would soon all wear 
awa Thealloy hardens it, as well 
as makes it cheaper. 

3. Fresh water can be obtained from 
salt water by either freezing it or boil- 
ing it, When salt water freezesmall 
the salt is forced out of it, and gathers 
at the bottom or in the centre, and can 
easily be removed. “The water obtain- 
ced by melting the remaining ice will be 
fresh. “The usual method of obtain 
ing fresh wa from salt water is by 
distillation. “The water is heated, and 
the steam is made to pass through iron 
pipes wich are kept cool, so that the 
steam condenses into fluid water again 


pas 


This method of obtaining fresh water 
isused on all the large nsoceanic 
vessels, instead of them carryir 
enough water tor the whole y 


Distilled water 
ptin clean ves- 


as was formerly de 
is absolutely pure 


sels and away fron. the air: 
+. Pure wa 7s ut 32° above 
Fare nhe 1 freezing, it ex- 
pands about one-tenth 
5. About one-ninth of the total bulk 
tan iceberg projects above the water 


the part of 
HF contains 30! 


in iceberg above the 
10 cubic f the 


the bere is 2.700, 


wa 


total volume 
1) cubic ft 
S$. Air at 60° will hold about 7 grains 
of vapor per cubic foor Ifthe aver- 
age temperature of the air were 60°, 
the atmosphere up ata height of 100 
feet would hold abour 200,000,000 x 
64x 100x304, vGx7 - 7H00, 2000 
x 100) abour 280,000,000, 000 tons 
(The area of earth’ sur 
200,000,000 sq. miles. 
7000 grains in in 1 ib 
9 
falls 1° 


es abour 
There are 


in every 400 feet of ascent 
If the temperature the foot of a 
mountain is 70° above zero, and atthe 
top 1s 207 below the mercury 
has fallen 90 So the height of the 
mountain above the base is $00 x 90 
27,000 feet 

10. Tyndall says: 


1800, 


“The cold ice of 


mercury in a thermometer ; 


the Alps has its origin in the 
He himself explains the 
these words: “"Without 
vapor; 
out clouds, no snow; 


laciers ** 
® 11. Ice, when it melts, takes much 
heat from the atmosphere, or any 
wamer object which it touches. Ifa 
piece of ice is put onthe hand, in mel- 
ting it takes heat from the hand, which 
hecomes cold. If salt ismixed with 
broken ice, it causes the ice to melt 
much more rapidly, so if some-of this 
mixture is put on the hand, it draws so 
much heat from the hand that the hand 
is quickly frozen. This is how _ice- 
cream is made. A mixture of ice 
and salt is placed around the can con- 
ng the cream. The ice, -melting 
rapidly, draws out so much heat from 
the cream that it soon freezes. 

When any substance turns to vapor, 
it also must take up much heat. Ether 
aporates almost instantaneously, 50 
some is rubbed on the hand, the 
nd becomes cold.” If etheris sprayed 


if 
hi 
against a spot on the hand for a few 


moments, it absorbs so much heat that 
the hand quickly freezes. Menthol, or 
ammonia, rubbed on the head, cools 
the head at once, because they evapor- 
ate so quickly. “That is why these are 
often used for headache. 

12. If the temperature of the air is 
90° ormore, We suffer very much from 
the heat on a calm or cloudy day. 
the wind is blowing, this same air will 
coolus. Answer number 11 will help 
to explain this. “There is always per- 
spiration coming from the body, and 
my re than usual onahotday. When 
this evaporates, it takes heat from the 
hody, thus cooling it. A strong breeze, 
even of hot air, causes the perspiration 
to evaporate rapidly, so the body is 
cooled. 

14. Ice contains much heat. The 
difference in temperate-between boil. 
ing water, and ice at freezing point, is 
180 degrees. Absolute zero is about 
$50 degr This means that at 450 
degrees below zero, there is no heat at 
all, so iceat 30 degrees above zero con- 
ns +80 degrees of h more than 
thing at absolute zero would con- 
which is much more than the 
in temperature between the 
ice and boiling water. 

14. ‘The air pressure at sea level is 
14.7 Ibs per square inch. “The surface 
of the earth is about 200,000,000 
square miles, “The total air pressure 
on the earth therefore, is 200,000,000 
\O40N1 60x30 14 x9x144x 14.7 Ibs. You 


S. 


can figure it out for yourself. | 


15. It is said that at the top of a 
high Mountain, an egg cannot be cook- 
ed hatd—that is, so that the white of 
the ege becomes solid—in  boilin 
water. “he reason is that, in order 
to cook an egg, the temperature of 
the water must be 200° or more. 

On Mt. Blane water boils at a 
temperature of about 180°, so will 
not cook an egg. “The boiling point 
of water depends on the air pressure. 

If the air pressure were 30 Ibs per 
sy. in., the temperrture of the water 
would have to be about 260) degrees 
before it would boil. If there were 
No air pressure, water would begin to 
boil as soon heat was applied. 

This ts why um evaporators are 
often used for making syrup. When 
the sap or juice is put into a vessel 
from which all air has been drawn, 
sery little heat is required to make the 
| Water in the fluid evaporate very ra- 
pidly 

lo Bet 


r ore a fain or snow storm, 
the air generally becomes considerably 
warmer “This isthe chief reason. 

As has been alre, id, when 
\water turns to vapor, it absorbs a very 

it amount of heat. “This heat has 
not ceased to exist. It is retained 
the vapor and is called “latent he 
When this vapor conde that is, 


< 


ppreciative Girl 
For years Miriam had been looking 
forward to a visit from her California 
cousin whom she had never seen. 
‘When the time actually came that 
Uncle Edward and Aunt Justine and 
Justine, Jr., really arrived, Miriam was 
in a fever of excitement. There were 
many things she wanted to show her 
cousin, and many things she wanted to 
talk over with her, There were, too, 
anumber of friends whom she want- 
“ed her cousin to meet. 
| For weeks before Justine’s arrival, 
Miriam made out schedules for 
the entertainment of hercousin Every 
| place of interest in {the city must 
visited, as well as social affairs planned 
to make Justine’s stay a happy one. 


But from the first day of hercousin’s © 


arrival Miriam's rose-colored plans ap- 
peared to take ona more somber hue. 
At first she scarcely realized it, so 
happy was she that this fur-away cousin 
had at last come to visit her; but day 
by day theslight feeling of disappoint- 
ment grew bigger and bigger until 
Miriam began to wear a hurt, disap- 
pointed look that even her mother 
noticed. 

“Did you enjoy Justine’s visit~ as 
much as you expected?’’ her mother 
asked as she and Miriam turned from 
the station after seeing the uncle and 
aunt and cousin off on the train. 

Miriam looked rueful. 1 did 
everything | could to make it pleasant 
for her; but, somehow, nothing ever 
seemed just right. Justine isasnice a 
girl as she can be and J love her and 
am glad that she’s my cous' but if 
she only would have enjoyed things a 
litle more, orshowed that she enjoyed 
them’’— 

*““Tunderstand,”’ mother nodde 

“* Justine is not at all demonstrative. 
She does not express her appreciation. 
I think she really enjoyed her it 
and the things you did to entertain her, 
but it is not her way to say so. 

Every place | showed her,”” 
continued Miriam, ** did not compare 
with the places in California. Our 
big buildings were not half so wonder- 
ful, neither were our parks or stre 
nearly so pretty. Everything she v 
she would say, ‘Oh, but you should 
see ours, andt she would tell me 


about them. She did not seem to 
appreciate anything.” 
California ts, of course, very 


beautiful,” admitted mother, “‘but she 
might have acknowledged that we had 
something to admir 
“Then it was the same wi 
the little parties we gave for he She 
never said she enjoyed them, but she 
would tell us about the ies she had 
gone to at home and intimate how 
much nicer they were than ours. She 
may nothave meant to, but she did all 
the same. 
he same way with my friend: 
nton Miriam. “"I wanted her to 
¢ the girls; but she didn’t seem to 
care for any ofthem. She found litle 
flaws inallofthem. | never heard her 
say a good word about any of them, but 
she kept singing the praises of her 
friends in California. 
1 doubr if she is any more apprecia- 
tive of them when she is in California 
than she was of r triends here,’ 
said mother. he has gotten into 
the way of not only not showing ap- 
preciation but of disparaging things 
other people think are ince, It's an 
easy habitto fall into, daughter, and it 
grows on one unconsciously.” 
“Ithas taught me a lesson,’” conced- 
ed Miriam. “‘After this when | go 
anywhere to visit or anyone does any- 
thing for me, I’m going to show them 
unmistakably that I do appreciate it and 


vich 


that Ido er 
ss 


' standpoint and efforts and show 
{ do take an interest in their things and 
that we do appreciate what they do for 
us. It is only whatis duethem; and 
life would be so much happier for all of 
us if people did not forget to show 
appreciation for what others do for 
them.”’—Quiet Hours, _ 


How We Came to Have 
Hallowe'en ; 
! Many of our customs , have come 
« down to us from days when there was 
| much superstition and although these 
weird beliefs have been given up, wg 
still continue to celebrate the holiday 
‘just for the fun of the thing. . 
This is especially true of Hollowe’en. 
The custom has come down to us 
from the days of the ancient Britons. 
Led by their priest—the Druids—they 
believed in spirits that were supposed to 
dwell in stones, rivers, and’ trees. 
The last day of October was their 
harvest celebration, and a great time it 
was for them. On the hill-tops bon- 
fires were kindled in honor of the sun, 
whose presence each day had made the 
harvest possible. All the priests of the 
surrounding country, clad in white 
robes, came together and gathered a- 
round the altarstone which had been 
erected on the highest hill in the efftire 
district. Near the altar was a sacred 
fire which had been burning all yearin 
honor of the sun. ‘This fire was re- 
garded as a sure protection against evil 
spirits, goblins, and ghosts. On Hal- 
lowe’ en this fire was extinguished, and 
as a consequence the evil spirits roam- 
ed the land and were in full possession 
thereof. 

All manner of stories were told and 
believed by these superstitious, simple- 
minded Britons. Justas sometimes in 
the dark we imagine all kind of things, 
so that a harmless tree looks like aman 
standing with a gun; so everything 
seemed to be alive and doing mischief 
on Hallowe'en. 

If by any chance some poor traveller 
were away from home on October 31st 
great would be his terror. He would 
call aloud to the moon, the stars, to the 
iltar on the sacred hill for protection. 
‘The land was thinly populated, and as 
he journeyed through the woods every 
noise would be to him the sign of a 
goblin’s presence. Children would be 
afraid to venture out-of-doors, and the 
wildest kind of stories were told of 
young folks being devoured. 

After the hours of terror were over, 
the oldest priest started the sacred fire 
anew, and all other fires were kindled 
from the sacred fame. ‘Then shouts 
of joy ascended all over the land. The 
inhabitants felt that they were delivered 
from the reign of evil spirits. é 

When Christianity came to Britain 
the ancient Druids disappeared, but, 
strange to say, many of the old heathen 
customs continued, and the time of 
harvest was still rhoughtto be a season 
when spirits stalked about the land do- 
ing harm to fields and their owners. 
When the church found that it could 

jot separate the people from their 
strange beliefs, it turned the custom 
to its ‘own use, and so in the Catholic 
calendar thi 
of All Saint: 

Now it is easy to understand why 
young people dress themselves in sheets 
and light bonfires in imitation of the 
whiterobed Druids of ancient times. 
We always think of Hallowe'en as a 
time when something of an-unusual— 
even of a ma nature—is over 
the land, and we think of those 
old ancestors of ours who lived in Bri- 
tain twenty hundred years ago. 
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“A. Hallowe'en .Surprise for 
¥ wo ‘ 
Ross Merriweather had begun to 


t ready for Hollowe’en the first day | both 
= : "That morning he had come yard 


of May. 
ip and hopping home from 
_ Neighbor Biggins’, his eyes shining, 
~ his first closed tightly over—some- 


thing. ; 

“T's aprize pumpkin seed, Mo- 
ther,’’ he explained, “‘out of Neigh- 
bor Biggins’ big prize pumpkin. Now 
where shall I plant it?”’ 

Out they went to the garden to find 
aspot and soon the prize pumpkin 
seed was swelling and sprouting in a 
sunny corner, close to the high board 
fence between the Merriweather 
garden and the garden of the next 
house, which was vacant that summer. 
Soon two broad, green leaves peeped 
through—no, they burst through the 
soft, brown earth, 

How that pumpkin vine grew and 
blossomed—great golden blossoms 
that made that corner of the garden 
look as if lot of sunshine had been 
spilled there. “But, oh, dear, what 
dreadful luck those same lovely blos- 
soms had! On some of them the 
little pumpkins did not form at all. 
But that didn’t seem to matter much, 
really; for when the little green won- 
ders did form, something always hap- 
pened to them. Sometimes Rover 
would romp about in the garden, and 
later a pumpkin or two was sure to be 
found broken off. Once the man 
who hoed the garden sethis big, heavy 
boat right on the best one, that was 
as big as Ross’ silver cup. And then 
Ross himself broke off the next best 
one, as he was liftingit, so carefully, 
to show mother! 

And so, when Hallowe'en drew 
near, there was no great splendid, gold- 
en prize pumpkin shining and glow- 
ing there in the corner of the garden. 

But the day before Hallowe'en 
something happened that took Ross’ 
mind quite away from pumpkins of 
any sort or size. A furniture van 
drew up before the house next door, 
and the men began to unload. 

“New neighbors,’’ said Mrs. Merri- 
weather. “‘I’m glad, it has seemed 
lonesome to have that house vacant.’’ 

“There's a hoe and rake and shov- 
el just like mine!’’ shouted Ross. 

“Oh, I'll bet there’ll be aboy my 
size! Hurrah!’’ And sure enough 
there was. He came, in just a few 
minutes, with his father and mother. 
The first thing he did was to tear out 
to the back yard, with his dog, to see 
if there was a kennel. For some rea- 
son, Ross at once had important busi- 
ness in his back yard. 

Suddenly he heard the new boy 
give a big shout: ‘‘Oh, Mother, 
Daddy, come here! A_ pumpkin! 
Biggest one you ever saw! Right in 
our yard! Now I’m all right for 
Hallowe’en!”’ 

Then Ross heard a voice, very 
sweet, and kind, like his own mother’s, 
and itsaid, ‘‘Well, Sidney, that is 
certainly a prize pumpkin!’, 

Ross sat down on the wheelbarrow, 
feeling rather queer. 

Suddenly the boy shouted again: 
“Oh, Mother, look! It's ona vine 
that ran through under the fence! 
See!’’ And just then Ross’ pumpkin 
vine wiggled. He hopped up from 
the wheelbarrow and ran to the fence. 
Sure enough, one sffong branch of the 
vine had found a knothole close to the 
ground, and had softly slipped through, 
to raise a prize pumpkin on. the other 
side. 

‘Then Ross heard the lady's voice: 
“There's a boy next door, for | saw 
a velocipede, as we drove up. Prob- 
ably this pumpkin belongs to him.”” 

‘Of course!"’ answered the boy's 
voice. ‘May I run over and tell him 
about it??? “*Yes, of course!’’ an- 
swered the lady's voice. 


In about a quarter of a minute the days until Mr. Dean had found a per- 
front doorbell rang. And Ross was‘ manent home for him. Indeed, it 
right thereto answer it. And soon | was a duty to her pastor, she conclud- 

boys were out in Sidney’s back | ed. 
, looking atthat sly old pumpkin. | A week later. when'the Rev. Mr. 
‘Say, but you'll have a fine Jacky!’’ | Dean called at the square, red-bricked 
exclaimed Sidney. 2 house a singular Sight met his gaze. 

‘Then Ross had a bright idea. ‘“‘It| A warning finger was raised per- 
grew in your sunshine, so it’s yours! emptorily as he approached. In an 
too.”" oldfashioned rocker onthe wide porch 
‘Oh, but it wasn’t my sunshine all | sat Elmira,notso fngidly trim as before. 
summer,”’ laughed Sidney, ‘father | Her collar was abit awry. Her hair 
di in’t buy the place till last week.” | was becomingly ruffled, and, most un- 

‘Well, it wasn't mine, anyway. And | accustomed of all, there Jay- if, her 
besides, it’ Ilbe more fun to go part-{ armsa sleeping baby, his tangled brown 
ner!” So that’s whatthey did. And curls damp on his brow, a ball clasped 
they had the most fun!—Sel. tightly in his tiny hands. 

”? T have found someone who will 
be glad to take Jerry,’’ the pastor 
announced as he softly tiptoed to a 
| seat beside the woman. 

“Oh!? For a moment Elmi- 
‘ ra sat fearful, then her ‘ips closed in 

a brave decision’ and her brows form- 

ed one straight dark line across her 


Elmira’s Choice 


Elmira Perkins smoothed her hair 
with precision, ran her fingers over 
the folds of her starched gingham 


dress anil sat erect, awaiting the en- forehead: 

trance of her pastor. ete 
Paterson’s Methodist Church was No! No! Mr. Dean. He shall 
notgo. You were right. I cannot 


very proud of the Reverend Mr. Dean. 
For two years he had guided the 
congregation in the paths of righteous- 
ness with a firm but kindly hand. 
And all his flock were pleased to do 
him honor. Miss Elmira was never 
found wanting. Her house had never 
a speck of dust for neighbors to pry at. 
Her dress was always fresh; and rasp- 
berry cordial with seed cake was ever 
ready(as now). 

“'T have not had a chance of seeing 
you as frequently as I would wish to, 
Jately,’” said the pastor, as he accepted 
the offered chair. “I am_ often fearful 
lest my congregation think me negli- 
ent.”” 

“Oh, no!’’ said Emira, sympatheti- 
cally. 
“You must be lonely since your 
mother’s death.’’ continued Mr. Dean. 
‘Tis a pityyou have no one to 

share the home with you."’ 

He glanced about the trim room, 
where nothing was misplaced, and 

! thought of the difference ’twixt this and 
his own little home, where tiny shoes 
and playthings so often _ littered the 
floor, and where glad childish voices 
gave sunshine to each nook and con- 
ner. 

Elmira shivered. In her imagina- 
tion she saw some child with sticky 
fingers marking the immaculate tidies 
on the backs of the chairs, or running 
with muddy: shoes across the oiled 
floors. ‘* 1 know of no grown person 
whom I would wish to have, and 
children are so troublesome, ’’ quoth 
Elmira. 

“* | am sorry to hear you say that, *” 
Mr. Dean answered, in his kindly 
voice, ** because I have a little errand 
of mercy to accomplish this afterneon 
in which | am much interested. I have 
a sturdy boy of three years to place in 
some good home. There are many 
places, ’’ he continued, ** to which 
I might take him, but [ thought you 
might care to have him. '” 

“‘I"* ejaculated Elmira. “* Oh! in 
never have been used to chil dren’’—In 
a decided tone. 

“* Tf you once had known the joy 
you would never willingly relinquish 
it, *’ answered the pastor as he arose 
to take his departure, “* but if you think 
well of it, you might let me know, 
and I will send Jerry over to you. 

He bowed and was gone. 

Elmia satalone again. The shadows 
deepened across the floor, the lights 
across the way reflected on the wall; 
still the woman sat there, beside the 
window, musing. Wouldit, afterall, 
be sweet to feel two tiny arms around 
her neck, to hear two tiny feet treading 
the floors and a childish voice calling 
to her? She was lonely—only she her 
self knew how lonely. 

It would dono harm, ~ Elmira told 
herself, to take the wee boy for a few 


givehim up. Come,”’ she whispered, 
“and I will show you his little nest."” 

Silently rising, she carried the sleep- 
ing child across the porch. On the 
floor of the hall lay a toy waggon and 
scattered heaps of alphabetical blocks 
barred the door. 

“Be careful,’’ softly laughed El- 
mira, as if she were sixteen instead 
of thirty-six. 

‘They entered the cool sleeping- 
room. Therein a corner was an 
old-fashioned trundle bed. “‘ My 
od trundle bed. My mother’S,’’ 
Elmira murmured, as she laid the tiny 
form therein. 

One tiny fist above his head, the 
boy lay in perfect abandon. Softly as 
a mother, all her maternal love aroused, 
Elmira Perkins—the rigid Elmira— 
softly, lovingly kissed the glossy curls. 
“Nor for the world would I let you go"’ 
she passionately murmured. 

The Rey. Archibald Dean* under- 
stood and noiselessly withdrew. —Sel. 
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Autumn Leaves 


October woods have donned their 
most gorgeous robes to celebrate the 
passing of the years The gold and 
scarlet of maples, the brilliant red of 
the dogwood, the glowing crimson of 
the sumac, and the wine-like hues of 
the oak are marshalled to take part in 
the gay pageant. The forest is lighted 
with flames; it burns and is not con- 
sumed. 

All the colors of the sunset, of the 
dying day, are caught for a brief space 
in the forest foliage. The display is 
in a way, symbolic. It has been 
likened to the beauty of old age, when 
the sweetness and light of an konor- 
able life come to make man’s latter 
days glorious. 

The scientific explanation of the 
autumn coloring harinonizes with this 
symbolism. The leaves have given 
back to the trunk of the tree the food- 
stuffs that have been stored in them 
throughout the growing season. There 
remain in their cells minute globules 
of oil, mineral crystals, and sugars 
which, left dry and oxidizing, turn to 
gold and carmine. 

Just so the well-spent life, having 
wrought and builded and drawn from 
Nature’s store of strength at last gives 
back the products of mind and body. 
‘The world is made richer by works 
of art, by the memory of deeds well 
done, by children. These the aged 
have given; their work is done. But 
there remains in them a residue of 
staunch character, of wisdom, and 
sweetness which they hold to the last 
and which glows and burns more 
brightly than ever as the last days ap- 


home. —Camden Courier. 


What Havel Done? 


Jack was real good boy anda prime 
favorite with teachers and school-fel- 
lows—such a willing, good-natured 
fellow, and sucha lot of ‘‘go’’ in 
him, never shirking his work. One 
day he had a difficult sum to work out, 
and was bending his mind to it, when 
“Whack!’’ came the cane over his 


“Sir, sir,’’ stammered Jack, “‘what’s 
that for?”’ 

“Nothing in particular, my boy,’” 
said the master with another whack, 
and then another, while he stood smil- 
ing at Jack and began to whistle. 

Jack sprang up. Sir, it’s not fair not 
to tell me what I’ve done wrong,’’ 
said he. ‘“‘You’ve done nothing 
wrong, ’’ and down came another 
whack with the cane. 

By this time the whol® class were 
on their feet, and rebellion seemed 
ready, when the stern command came, 
“Be seated!’’ and unwillingly the boys 
sat down. All seemed to think the 
teacher had gone mad. Jack resumed 
hisseat with burning face and smart- 
ing shoulders. Presently the teacher 
said pleasantly: ‘‘I saw you driving 
your father’s horse and cart yesterday, 
Jack, and was so sorry you had such 
a wretched horse to drive!’” 

Jack blurted out: “‘Our Bob is the 
best fellow in the place, sir.”” 

“*Ah! then he waslazy, I suppose, 
yesterday.”’ said the master. 

“Not he,’’ said Jack, angrily. His 
shoulders were bad enough to bear, 
but to hear Bob abused was more than 
he would stand. “‘He’s as splendid 
and willing a little fellow as there is in 
the district. He never shirks work.’” 

“Ah! is it so?’’ said the master. 

“Well, I saw you yesterday, Jack, 
and I really thought your little horse 
was going in fine style, when you 
stood up and slashed him with your 
whip. He shook his head, when 
slash you went again, and | saw Bob 
fairly turn his head to look at you, 
much as you did when you asked ‘me 
why I gave you the cane cut; but you 
gave him several more cuts with the 
whip, though he had a fair load and 
was doing his level best. You-own 
he is a willing fellow, always doing 
his best, so I thought, Jack, that you 
might be content for me to treat you, 
my good, obedient pupil, who always 
tries to please me, in just the same 
way. Fair play all round, Jack, eh?’’ 

Jack dropped his face on his hands 
down on the desk, and he fairy shook 
with restrained sobs—big boy as he was 
then he stood up. 

“LT understand your treatment, sir 
and I dese it. I used the whip 
without thinking about it, and it’s quite 
fair 1 should have ataste of what I gave 


proach when man goeth to his long | 


our fine little Bob. I'll beg his pardon 
when I go home. 
“Well done, Jack. Shake hands. 


Go on with your lessons, boys, 
said the teacher. 
And I'll remember my _ lesson, 


sir,”’ said Jack, with a comical rub 
on his shoulders; “‘but it’s fair play 
al] round.’” 

———— 

Spend the time you have spent in 
sighing for fruits in fulfilling the con- 
ditions of their growth. The fruits 
will come, must come.—Henry 
Drummond. 


Seek not proud riches, but such as 
thou mayest get justly, use soberly, 
distribute cheerfully, and leave con- 
tentedly. —Bacon. 


He who asks of life nothing but the 
improvement of his own nature, is 
less liable than any other to missuse and 
waste life. —Amiel. 


O may my work and word 
Express the temper of my Lord, 
And may the Spirt to my heart 
The power of holiness impart. 
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Whose Cup runneth Over 

What is a good This 
question has been asked a thou: 
times and answered ina hundred way 
Every answer, no doubt, contain: 
some truth, and not one iy complet 
Here is a new defnition, and one of 
the best we have ever s : 
Faunce, of Brown University, says 
that “a good teacher is one whose 
cup runneth over. By this he means, 
We presume, that « successful teacher 
js not only one who is “bubbling over” 
with interest and enthusiasm, but also 
one who knows much more tl 
expects to impart. — He must be satu- 
rated with the subjects that he is teach- 
ing 

A teacher who knows no more 
about geography or history than the 
text-book contains, will never be able 
to interest his pupils in these subjects. 
He has no reserves upon which to 
draw: by way of elaboration or illus- 
tration. “The same is true of all sub- 
jects, and outstandingly truc of reading 
and literature. Here itis vital, abso- 
lutely essentia the teacher's cup 
should run over. Unless he is an 
enthusiast in the subject, unless he is 
is conversant 
fall the ages, 
he should not even attempt to teach 
these subjects, for he is more likely to 
aden than : or snliven the 
pupils’ inte ks and reading. 
He willbe as the blind leading the 
blind 

We bewail the 
peopl 


fact thar so few 
care forthe really worth while 
books, and read nothing but the frothy, 
often demoralizing: hetron of the day, 
two thirds of which hesotis the paper 
on which itis printed “The fault lies 
toa ven siderable extent with the 
teachers ther great many of 
eho have ljterest in or love 


for good literature, and of Course can- 
not impart whar thes do not know, 
hor ¢ and enthusiasm: 
when 1 h enkindling fires 
within themselves Lhe only success 
ful teacher in am yect, and pre- 
eminent in literature, is one whose 


cup runneth over. 


Character Building 

I {i-Known and very 
it would be well 
Fito sommit to mem- 
‘whole philosopy of 
We do sot know the au- 


education 
thors name 


fort t 
Penal 


The waste heaven turn to the 


right and keep straight on. 
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Spurgeon worthy of thoughr 


' ‘The next Conference of Supe: 
tendents and Principals of Schools for 


the deaf will be held in the Maryland — -— ae 
School on the week beginning with - res 
Oct, 25th. Deaf Mutes Rarely Exist. 


Use of the term eee us 
i ; has n found ¢ 

The Canadian eoremiment is trying vanes the Ate cent of the children 
to find materials to put into one-dollar | 5 <chools for the deaf have the sense 
bills that will make them last longer. | of hearing to a degree. The mute 
Here's wishing them success. The part has followed the deafness. Great 
See we handle seldom last more progress has been made in teaching the | 
than a day or two. 


deaf to speak. Hearing through the | 
Eneetns from Hate key ere 
and membranes, such as may be st - 
There are only seven schools for | cd over the large end of a megaphone, 
the deaf in the whole of China, and | ind by ra 
these are small, owing to the lack of | jiichments 
funds and_teache 1 than two | Chronicle. 
hundred children are in school at_ the 
present time. Which means that 
there are thousands of deaf children 
there who must grow up in ignor- 


are among the accom- i 
teaching the deaf. —Ohio 


Buckling In 


« time of year when every 


This ist 
‘ School for the Deaf could be rated for 
the whole year, if we only had a casu- 
al observer to make the record. 
‘Afteachers take hold with a relish 


The North Dak 
get rid of the word “? 
name of that st It says it gives a 
7 impression of the climate. Yet 
up in Alberta, considerably farther 


and are bent on utilizing all of the time 
for the advancement of the pupils a 
good year’s work is forecast. 
On the other hand if t pete must 
4 have a long time in which to 
north, people could play golf every Te ai de He 
month of last winter, cattle graze in | PTEAn sea os 
Tievonenteceereminertesnd thigiiyeaci Pee cout eu corn reverig Uiieag nes 
‘awberries were picked in the open | mentala NMew ong. Maye KNOW see 
aa 2 there is lack of interest and application 
uy WB and that the progress forthe pupils 
Such teachers seem to want 
nim of 


ibe small. 
maximum of pay for a min 
work, 

much to be regretted, there 
re some teachers of this kind, although 
they are not numerou: 

Buckling in for the contest’ should 
be the ambition of every person respon- 
ible for children’s time, espe 
the time of deaf children. In the 
place it insures success for both pupil 
nd teachers and in the second 


One of the greatest real estate tran: 
sactions on record has recently been | 
completed. Half'a century ago M. | 
Menier, the French chocolate mag- | 
nate, bought the island of Anticosti 
for $100,000. A few months ago he 
sold it for $16,000,000, which is a 
pretty goodadvance. However it was 
not all profit, for he had built roads and 
railways, estiblished a deep-sea port 
and developed the mines and fisheries. 
‘The island is 140 miles long and 35 
miles wide, so the price received was | 
about $3 an acre 


i 
| the time passes more rapidly. 
| What burden time ison those who 


would be idle. Hands of the clo 
move slowly for such people. \ 
| utes mean hours and hours mean heart- 
sickness. But the joy of not knowing 
sceilfiqa’s: 4 inats hs too Late a time! Hours are as minutes and the 
- yanemerenie i day is too short. 
in the common acceptance of the term. | X x 
u af | Happy is the teacher who is so full 
Good luck is to wet up early and de! pV aBPSIS the tear ite te and 
the day's work farthfully and well. [fo OU; Mp at hel kes ai 
luck, if you have only a dollar | thes ts ee Soe 
aday, isto liveon ninety-five cents |]. ¢ pu tink "The neat mornin che 
and save a nickel, Good luck isto j O80 DRS ee ae 
stick to your own’ business and let | MEST DET PUPES with a Clear cone 
; | science and amind and heart full of 
Hones Good) luck | Toni chine with which to stare the da 
is to do well the task assigned, and a "°F pat i Hs n PN erst 
litle more. Good luck is wo make | 4, hatred of her work in aechaal at 
Your employer's Interests yon en ee ne ee ena ete ow 
Good luck isto live cleanly, think | hth be her and her oupile 
purely, act nobly. Good luck isto do , 200) bY her and her pupils 


1 ah ° e i “1 | 
ta other people as sou like then te |, Lhree thousand six hundred teachers 


dy unto you. Good luck, in aword, | OF is af have taken charge of classes 
isthe sire and adequate reward of | 17 Ne last weer. 


industry, faithfulness and worth, Howgmanyth 
Ohio Chronicle. 


me people are always talking about | 


n 


others’ business 


really buckled in 


—+ 
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What Is Fire Insurance Aral Farewell to Archdeacon 


Why? Beamish 

A card on fire losses, issued by Messrs.) In common with the members. of 
Massie & Renwick. Ltd. Toronto, has his own church, and of the citizens of 
the following information 5 Belleville generally, the staff and pupils 
_ Canada and the United States + of the Ontario School for the Deaf 
lose S30, 000,000 per year in fire | learned with much regreto! the re: 
Waste, Ever day thereare: One ! tion of Rev. Archdeacon Beamish from 
hospital fire; three printing plant the rectorship of St. Vhomas Church. 
hres; tour warehouse fires; five - During the twenty-five years of his 
church fires; tive school fi de- |incumbency, Mr. Beamish has had 
partment store fies; eight public gar- | charge of the religions instruction of 
ave fires; fifteen hotel fires; and ‘the. Anglican pupils of this School, 
three hundred and fifty-nine dwelling ;and we cannot tou warmly express 
hres, ithe appreciation’ of the Superinte 
Fire insurance saves nothing! dent and of all connected with 

it merely ¢ sMributes the Joss. hool of his earnest and faithful 
Fire protection saves something — behalf of pupils penerally 

at a high cost of upkeep: lly those of his own faith. 
Fire prevention sives all—at litle Unless unavoidably detained he never 

Or no Cost failed to meetthe Anglican pupils here 
on his appointed day; if unable to do 
so, he came on the first possible oc 


The last two lines are especially 
and action. 


1 


‘ was presented to him: 


sion'thereafter; and. i 

made many extra visits, pa 

while preparing a class for 

ation. . During the quarter of a 
i scores 


Dear Mr. Beamish, our Pastor and 
Friend,— 
It was with much regret that we 
heard that you are leaving Belleville 
and that we will no more be favored 
by yourkindly and faithful ministra- 
tions, and we cannot let you depart 
without expressing to you our great ap- 
preciation of, and gratitude for, all that _ 
you have done forus. You have al- 
ways shown a very great interest in the 
pupils of this School, and especially 
those of our own church, and we will 
never forgetyour earnest efforts to pro- 
mote our spiritual welfare. Many of us 
have been adopted by you into church 
fellowship, and from you have receiv- 
ed for the first time the tokens of 
Christ’s redeeming love. We trust 
that we will never forget the truths 
you have so faithfully taught us, nor 
the vows we have taken, and that we 
will ever continue to love’ and serve 
Him whom you have always held bi 
fore us as our Saviour and 
We assure you that we will ever hold 
you in grateful remembrance, and pray 
that God’s richest blessings will ac- 
company you Wherever you go, and 
that you may long be spared to serve 
Him whose faithful apostle you have 
ever been. And may God watch 
between thee and us when we are ab- 
sent one from another.’” 
On behalf ofthe Anglican pupils of 
the O. S. D.: 
Cecil Murtell 
Lawrence Roach 
Nathan Holt 
Audrey Pittaway 
Blanche Batty 
Esther Bowen 
Margaret Bowen 

Belleville, October 8th, 1926. 

Mr. Beamish, who was deeply touch- 
ed by the address, made a very feeling 
reply. He recounted his visits here 
during the last quarter of a century and 
the real pleasure it gave him to meet 
the Anglican pupils and to impart to 
them religious instruction and build 
them up in the faith. He had always 
foundthem kind and courteous, eager 
to learn and receptive of the instruction 
he had tried to impart to them. He 
extended to everyone of them his very 
best wishes, with which would go his 
earnest prayers, for their success and 
happiness in life, to which everyone of 
them might attain despite their handi- 
p of deafness. Above all he hoped 
they would remember that the best suc- 
cess anyone could have was to live a 
good life and serve God faithfully. It 
was with the deepest sorrow and regret 
that he bade them farewell. They 
occupied a very warm place in his heart 
and he would always look back upon 
his visits to the School as among the 
most pleasant of his experiences, and 
he trusted that he would not be for- 
gotten by them. Before closing, he 
wished to express his great appreciation 
of the services of Mr. Campbell, who 
during nearly all these years had acted 
as his interpreter and faithful assistant. 

The beautiful poem, ** Mizpah,’” 
which appears on page five, was set 
and printed in artistic form by Cecil 
Murtell, one of the Anglican boys, 


nd was afterwards presented to Arch- 
deacon Beamish. 


‘Asnociaton of the Dent 
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“THE_CANADIAN 


Scnoon Morro: ‘“The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.’” 


Fripay, Ocrosrr 15, 1926 


’ Boys’ Sports 

This autumn the Superintendent 
and the men teachers on the staff have 
formed on Athletic Committee to 
handle the activities of the boys’ out- 
side of the class-room. Ata meeting 
held recently Mr. Burrell and Mr. 
Lally were oppointed as secretary and 
chairman of the committee. Messrs. 
Spanner, Blanchard, Rutherford and 
Gordon Will have charge of the various 
outside activities such as field sports, 
football, softball, hockey and baseball 
whilst Messrs. Burrell and Lally will 
conduct the physical culture class and 
have charge of basketball. At recess the 
men teachers alternate in providing var- 
ious games for the period. 


Tue:O. S. D. Sorrsatt Leacue 

Stars—C. Meyette (captain), Na- 
than Holt, Leonard Brown, Harvey 
Henderson, Oscar Buckle, Carman 
Quinn, Frank Forster, Carl Eames, 
Francis Meyette, Gordon Richardson, 
Mr. Burrell. 

Senators: Murray Brigham (captain) 
Hugh McMillan, Roy Antaya, Banco 
Micetick, Elwood Bell, Abraham 
Hanna, Robert Thompson, George 
Fawcett, Kurven Foster, Jos. Julien, 
Mr. Lally. 

Nationals: Albert Schwayer (captain) 
Cecil Murtell, Alcide Audet, Harold 
Mott, Lawrence Roach, Walter Scott, 
Willie Abrams, John Boyle, James 
Cecchini, Arnold Wilson, Mr. Blan- 
chard. 

Senators . 

Nationals 

Stars . 


8—Senators .. 
}— Nationals 


Senators —Stars . 
Senators. ......21—National 0 
Stars .. .9—Nationals 
Senators ........6—Stars 
Senators .. —Nationals 
0—Nationals 
.10—Senators . 
}—Nationals 


“tee 4—Nationals 

Senators leading the league play-off 
with the Stars runners-up in a three 
game series to decide the School cham- 
pionship. The Nationals got off to a 
good start beating the Senators by 
eight runs but lost all their remaining 
games. The games between the Sen- 
ators and the Stars provided the features 
oftheleague. They are evenly match- 
ed and both are determined to win. 
No home runs have been hit during 
the season and only two three-base 
hits. Only one shut-out was record- 
ed when the Senators played errorless 
ball against the Nationals. Charles 
Meyette of the Stars hada shut-our in 
sight in the last game with the Senators 
who started on a batting rampage in 
the last inning to score five runs. 


Pitching Records. Won. Lost. 
Cecil Murtell (N) 1 2 
Mr. Lally(S) 3 1 
M. Brigham (S) 3 1 
Cy Meyette (St) 5 3 
A. Schwager (N) 0 3 
Mr. Blanchard (N) 0 1 


On October the ninth Peterboro | 


Collegiate opened the rugby seasor 


with Albert College on the New Albert ’ Birthday party. 
Albert College has | 


College campus. 
this year entered the Interscholastic 


son ended in a twoallscore. . 

The two senior Monitors, Charles 
Meyette and Murray Brigham, motor- 
ed to Kingston with the superintendent 
to see the exhibition rugby match be- 
tween Ottawa Senators (Dominion 
Champions) and Queen’s University 
(Intercollegiate Champions). As 
Murray comes from Ottawa he was 
sorry to see the team from the capital 
go down to a7 to 3 defeat in a hard- 
fought game. 


On the Sth inst our School was _fa- 
vored with a visit from Rev. Narcisse 
McLaren, who for many years has 
been a missionary among the Eskimos 
of Labrador and the lumber camps of 
Northern Quebec. He spent a few 
hours visiting a number of classrooms, 
and in the afternoon he gave us a very 
| interesting talk about Labrador, illus- 
j trated with a number of lantern slides. 

Despite the hardships and loneliness 

of those great, sparsely populated re- 
igions, Mr. McLaren greatly enjoys 

his work there and purposes returning 
| for at least a few years longer. 


Canada’s Jubilee 

July first, 1927, is the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the Confederation of the 
‘ provinces of Canada, and there seems 
!to be a pretty general sentiment that 
| this would be an opportune time for a! 

great Dominion wide patriotic demon- 
j stration. “Tentative proposals have 
. been made for the Canadian Parlia- 
' ment to father, and, we presume, fin- 
‘ance, a suitable celebration and we un- 
| derstand-that the directors of the Can- 
adian National Exhibition intend to 
feature this event in their grand stand 
spectacle, and in other ways. 

These, however, would be only local | 
events and would not fully meet the re- 
quirements of an occasion, the celebra- 
tion of which should be all-inclusive. 
So far as we have seen or heard, the 
best and most definite plan yet propos- ' 
ed comes from Orillia, where the Ki- 
wanis Club first discussed the subject, 
enlisted the cooperation of the other; 
public bodies of the town and appoint- | 
eda joint committee to draft a tenta-’ 
tive plan for a demonstration that 
| would be participated in by every com- 
» munity in the Dominion. Perhaps 
the most attractive and commendable 
feature of this proposed scheme is the | 
fact that it gives the children a prom- 
inent part in the celebration in every 
with the distinctive pur- 
pose of using the whole celebration as 
a means for impressing on the gro’ 
ing generation the significance of Con- ; 
federation and giving them a clearer ! 
conception of the development of our 
political institutions, and of the won-} 
derful resources and possibilities of our | 
country, 

Following is the program prepared 
by the Orillia committee, which they 
ing for consideration to 


purpose that a perfected plan may be 
devised that will meet with universal ac- 
ceptance and be carried out with en- 
thusiasm in every city, town and ham- 
let in the Dominion. 


Some or THe Main Feavures 
"The committee feel that the propos- 

| ed celebration should have three char- | 
| acteristic: 

1. Itshould be on a big) scale wor- 
thy of the occasion and of the country 
and such as will impress bothour own 
people and the outside world. 

2. Certain main featuressof the 
programme should be common to ever} 
y, town and hamlet from coast to! 
t, so as to create the feeling thatall 
joi her in a) big 


a 


ing toget 


3. The children should be given a 
prominent part in the progrimme, so 


League. Their first game of the sea-| that a lasting impression of national 


unity and consciousness may be made 
‘on the minds of the rising generation. 


Cuitpren to Have Prominent 
‘Parr 

Several suggestions have been made 
towards furthering the end in view: 

Making an impression upon the mind 
of the rising generation being a primary 
object, it is suggested that a children’s 
picnic should form a feature of every 
local programme for the Diamond Jub- 
ilee, such picnic to include _one short 
address, a meal, and children’s games, 
the effort being to have every boy and 
girl taking part, thus uniting children 
of every class, race and religion ina 
great Dominion wide birthday picnic. 


Beacon Fire From Coast To 
Coast 

2. Inthe evening, a beacon fire 
to be lit in every city, town, village 
and hamlet acress the country, at one 
moment, the beacon to be fired by a 
child under 10, of the family in the 
community with the longest record of 
Canadian lineage, on the part of either 
father or mother. This also would 
impress the children because it is spec- 
tacular, and because one of them 
would have a part, the choice being 
made irrespective of class, creed or 
colour. 

3. A-salute tobe fired by electri- 
city from Ottawa in every Provincial 
capital and city where there is artillery 
stationed. 


Nationa anp Loca BANouer 

4. A great national banquet to be 
held at Ottawa and broadcasted from 
one end of Canada to the other. 

5. Banquets at each of the Pro- 
vincial capitals, to be broadcast locally. 
A proviso to be that no speaker shall 
bearesident of the Province in which 
the banquet is held. 


Feature Canapian Sports 
6. Where practicable, special pro- 
grammes on Saturday, July 2nd, to 
feature distinctively Canadian sports, 
such as lacrosse and canoeing. 


and consecration on Sunday, July 3rd, 
in every place of worship in Canada, 
—if possible atthe same hour, so that 
church bells willsummons Canadians 
of every denomination from coast to 
coast to acknowledge at the same mo- 
ment their fealty to Almighty God. 

This would mean that the Diamond 
Jubilee celebration would extend over 
three days, which in itself would make 
it distinctive from an ordinary Do- 
minion Day. 


Invire Kinc Grorce Anp Queen 
Mary 

The Orillia committe feel that, if the 
matter is taken up at once by the proper 
authorities, their Majesties King 
George and Queen Mary might be 
found willing to grace with their pres- 
ence the Diamond Jubilee of their 
premier Dominion. This, needless 
tosay, would be the cap stone of the 
whole celebration, and would ensure 
its being taken seriously as a great na- 
tional event. 


INpusrriaL Forwarp Movement 

‘The Committee further believe that 
an appeal from influential leaders fora 
great Industrial Forward Movement 
might have the effect of marking the} 
Diamond Jubilee year asthe beginning 
of a new era of development and pros- 
perity. 


Our private sorrows will look smaller 
when we accustom ourselves to care 
for the larger life of the world, for the 
good of the community, for the public 
welfare, forthe spread of truth and 
righteousness among mankind. —C. 


G. Ames. 


The Lord watch between moand thee, when we 
‘are absent one from another.—Gen.3} :i. 


Go thou thy way, and I xo mine = 
A not afer; 
Only a ‘veil hangs between 
where wo are. 
Yet keep watch ‘tween thee and me,"— 


ismy prayer. 
He Tooks thy” ‘way, He looketh mine, 
And keeps us near, 


I know not where thy road may lie, 
Or which say ming will be s 

If tine will lead through parching sands, 
‘And thine beside the nea ; 

Yet, “God keep watch ‘Lwéen thee and me," 
So never fear, 

‘Ho holds thy hand, He claspeth mine, 
And keeps us near, 


Should wealth or fame, perchance be thine, 
And my lot lowly be; 
Or you be sud and sorrowful, 


‘And. glory be to me: 
Yet, “Gud keep watch “tween thee and me,” 
‘Hoth be Hi 


care, 
One arm round thee and one round me, 
Will keep ux near, 


I igh sometimes to.xeo thy face, 
et fie this tayo a 


rey mea 
eet with thine. 
eh “tween thee and tne,” 


re. 
He blesseth me, 
‘And weare acar, 


Gigantic Makwar Dam 


As a result of the formal opening of 
the maruellous and gigantic Makwar 
Dam at Sennar on the Blue Nile, the 
once desolate wilderness will shortly 
**bloom and blossom. as the rose.’* 

The opening ceremony was perform- 
ed in the presence of 15,000 people, by 
Lord Lloyd, British High Commission- 
er for Egypt. The dam was conse- 
crated by Bishop Gwynne and by the 
Mohammedan Mufti. The carved 
handle of the switch, areplicain silver 
of the beautiful statuette Amenemphat 
IL, the father of Egyptian Irrigation, 
was then presented to the High 
Commisssoner. 

With the release of the water held 
back by the gigantic dam an “arid and 
empty district of the Sudan as large 
the English midlands will be changed 
into a land green with crops and 
supporting a flourishing population, 
It is estimated that the 300,000 acres 
to be irrigated at once will produce 
40,000,000 pounds of cotton a year, 
and that within a generation the output 
willbe worth 20,000,000 pounds a 
year. Not only will the dam increase 
the prosperity to which, from hideous 
misery the $ been raised under 
British administration; it will prove of 
great benefit to British cotton factories 
and will also provide large orders for 
goods from the new population of cot- 
ton growers. 

It is, in short, a triumph of British 
enterprise, organization, and engineer- 
ing, constructed by British brains and 
with British capital. 

‘The dam, which lies near Sennar, 
170 miles above Khartoum and 2,000 
miles from the Nile’s mouth, stems 
the 10,000,000,000 gallon daily flow 
of the Blue Nile. The dam will do 
for the Gezira plain, lying in the triang- 
le between the Blu d White Niles, 
what the Assuan dam has done for 

ypt. ’ 

Some idea of the vastness of the 
undertaking is given by the following 
figures: 

Length of dam two miles. 

‘Time occupied in construction, 
twelve years. 

Cost, 12,5000, 000 pounds. 
~ Weight of masonry, 1,000,000) tons 

Weight of ironwork, 3,300 tons. 

Water stored, 140,000, 000,000 gal- 
ons. 

Length of lake created, 50 miles. 

Length of main canal, 62 miles. 

} Length of irrigation and field: 
already cut, 9,300 miles. — 


Herald. 


i * scientis added to his his collection 
- The Little Boy Scout scientist had | 

The fee eappueaua out | three individuals of the rare insect, a 
Ina khaki suitof ‘in due time the young investigato 
Aa a grown ih ver = ireceived the promised reward. In 
Hipteeoh rng aon | addition to that, the man was so im- 
arate Knots he nora nt il ery | pressed with the lad’s intelligence and 
bes tae are ; habits of investigation that he offered 
‘The little Hoy Scout ix only ‘him a position as laboratory and field 


| assistant, where the education com: 


‘And his eyes are blue and { 


In these practical days the world is 
full of opportunites for the youth who 
has learned the habit of going about 
with his eyes open, and who seconds 
observation with ready, purposeful 
thinking. The demand to-day is for 
| results, and he who can produce these 


ees in a calm everyday sort of 
[roe e g 
“‘Me-e-zuls!’’ howled Toddles in 


jmenced so humbly could be carried ' 
| on amid more favorable surroundings. | 


white head, and « tiny Persian  kitte 
jumped out on the bed beside Toddles, 
“Here's a card,”” shouted Teddy, 
_‘"Lcan read it!’’ And he spelled out 
very slowly, ‘‘Snowball, for you, from 


Next Door Neighbor 
“‘Measles,”’ pronouned the young 


icf, poor ‘Téddles was hot and 

full of oad eee She felt that she and 
the measles were not going to have a 
pleasant time of it at all. And Tod- 
dles was right 
When Mother pulled the bed over 


“Letme give her something, too!’’ 
begged Toddles. ‘Then it was that 
the Buttercup cow helped , Toddles, 
for they sent little pale ‘‘next-door 

* neighbor’’ yellow rich cream, asquare 
of butter like pressed sunshine, and 

to the window one day, Toddles Was big amber eggs that Toddles’ hen had 

feeling better. Toddlescaughta glimpse j,iq, = 

of sunny blue skythrough the branches, [he “private wire,”? as Mother 

of the trees, ‘and there was something ° called it, carried ever so many things 

else that Toddles saw, too—the house hefore Toddles was able to go out to 


next door was finished! play once.more. Last of all came a 


““Mother,”’ called Toddles, “‘are the « 


Runninga Thinking Machine 
Columns have been writtentelling of 
the part accident has played in the 
field of investigation and discovery. 
Most frequently, however, the acci- 
dent has been secondary and inciden- 
tal. The important factor has been 
some individual who was keen-eyed 
enough to sce and quick enough to 
comprehend when the so-called acci- 
dent presented itself. Thus, the inven- | 
tion of the telescope was duc to the fact * 
that two Dutch children, while at play | 
in their father’s workshop, found that 
by placing different lenses in certain | 
positions, objects at a distance seemed 
to be brought nearer. But all this 
might have occurred and no invention 
resulted, if the father had not been 
thoughtful enough to foliow the dis- 
covery to its wonderful possibility. The 
virtues of Peruvian bark, they tell us. | 
were discovered by a South American 
Indian who was speedily cured of an | 
illness by quenching his thirst at a pond | 
into which a cinchona tree had fallen. ! 
Yet the series of incidents leading to 
this discovery would have meant no- 
thing, had not the quick mind of the | 
Indian asked for the reason back of 
his cure. And so it is in every realm 
of life. The train of circumstanc: 
the opportunity, come. They me: at 
much or little, something or nothing, 
accordingly as they are noticed, inter- 
preted, or turned to account. Not 
long since a scientist in the employ of 
the Smithsonian Institution visited a 
locality in the West in search of speci- 
mens for the great museum. One 
day a boy from the town where the 
man of science was stopping, while 
looking through the latter's portfoli 
of drawings and specimens in the hotel 
office, suddenly pointed to the colored | 
picture of ag 

“There are 
up on the hills,”” he said. 

The professor's eyes opened’ very 
widely, for the insect was an ex- 
ceedingly rare one, and his department 
had long sought specimens of it 

“Are you sure they are like this but- } 
terfly?”” he asked. “Yell me about 
them. 

And then, to his surprise, the boy 
proceeded to give a description of the 
color, flight, habits, and manner of 
feeding of the moth, that indicated 
close study and observation. 

“And do you know the Smithson- 
ian offersa reward of two hundred 
dollars for a well-developed and per- 
fect specimen of this butterfly ?"* asked 
the scientist. | 

It was the boy's turn, now, to open 
his eves widely. 

“Do you mean I'll get the money 
if 1 bring you the butterfly?" he asked, 
eagerly, fairly starting forthe door, 
before his question was answered. 

“I mean more than that,” replied 
the professer. “If you. will help me 
to locate the insect, and assist. mets 
capturing a specimen, Twill see that 
you are rewarded, 

Atrip into the hills with the boy 
proved that the latter's observation was 


| 


buttetlies 


} meant, 


| down on? 


is quite sure of his reward. i 

In a Western city recently afirm of 
contractors was engaged in ingan 
excavation fora building. Amongthe 
employees was a lad of sixteen, whose 
duties were to carry water forthe men, 
to run errands, and do other light jobs 
as his services were needed. Inthe in- 
tervals of his employment he sat watch- 
ing the progress of the work. 

One day the boy went to one of 
the partners of the firm, who was 
stationed in the temporary office near- 
by. 

“** Don't you think the teams and 
men lose a lot of time?’’ he asked, 
abruptly and a little enigmatically. 

““ Why so?”’ asked the employer, 
in turn, waiting for an explanation. 

** Because they spend so much 
waiting,’’ answered the lad. 
** Just watch and you'll see.” 
Looking out, the man saw that a 
teamster with an empty wagon had just 
driven up and halted outside the ex- 
cavation. Below, aloaded wagon was 
just starting out, and the empty vel 
must wait until this was out of the 
way. Then, when the loaded wagon 
had gone with its burden, the empty one 
must be backed into place to receive 
its load. And during all this time 
the gang of men in the excavation re- 
mained idly leaning on their shovels. 
If it had beenthe loss of one man’s 
time it would not have mattered so 
much. But when the contractor re- 
flected that it meant the loss of time of 
a dozen men he saw the importance of 
the question that confronted him. The 
wonder was thatit had not occurred 
to elf and foremen before this. 
Now,’’ went on the boy, when he 
saw his employer understood what he 
* why can’t that right side be 
levelled down a little and some planks 
put there forthe empty wagons to come 
‘Then a wagon can drive 
in and be ready to load just as soon as 
the one ahead is out of the way." 

“We adopted the suggestion,’” said 
the contractor, afterward, in telling the 
incident, ‘and the result was that we 
removed two hundred loads a day 
where we had only removed a hundred 
and twenty-five before. We gave that 
boy a place in the office,” he added, 
‘and | shouldn’t be surprised if he were 
one of the partners some day."” 

A famous merchant of a past gene- 
ration was once asked to give what he 
regarded as the secret of his success. 

“‘Talways tired to run a thinking 
” he answered, laconically. 

“I do not think I possessed greater 
ability than others,"? he wenton, ‘but 
I have always tried to concentrate my 
entire attention upon what | for the 
time had before me. That, I believe, 
has been my greatest power.”’ 

And it is a power that comes from a 
habit that each may form. “here is 
no short-cut to success, but the young 
man who has learned to think for him- 
self and is thus prepared to act with 
readiness and decision, will find that 
new ways constantly open before him 
as he goes along, and that the problems 
that confront him. gradually become 


im 


notat fault. At the end of 


week the! 


sy of solution as the years go 
Classmate. 


! me to read, isn’t she 


new people in the new house? 
! we,got a next-door neighbor?”” 
“Yes, indeed,” 
‘when Daddy sold that field, to some- 
! one who wanted a country home, he 
was glad we'd havea next-door neigh- 
; bor, and perhaps playmates for you and ; 
Teddy.” Toddles hardly heard, for 
she had discovered that there was a 
window in the new house, just opposite 
her own. 1 
“There smy next door neighbor!” | 
shouted Toddles excitedly, as a_ pink | 


‘ 


and two merry dark eyes smiled a wel- 
come. ‘Oh, Mother, isn’t she sweet, | 

| and—oh, —oh—what is she going to 
do!”” j 
Little “‘next door neighbor’ had van- 
ished for amoment, but came back 
carrying abig box of blocks. Present- 
ly she held one against the windowpane 
for Toddles to see. She was laughing 
till three tiny dimples dinted her cheek. 
“M,"" read Toddles wondering. 

Anothe: er was held up, ‘‘E 
then A’? —“Oh, Mother.” breathed | 


Toddles, “‘she is making a word for | 


‘S “SS. up and 
down in rapid succession went the gay- | 
ly painted bloc 

“Measles!"’ shouted’ Toddles, as | 

next door neighbor’’ pointed first to | 
‘Toddles, then to herself. 

“Mother, did she have them, toc 

“Indeed she did, and to-day is the | 
first day she has been up—and if my 
‘Toddles wants tobe up soon, too, 
she must drink this glass of Buttercup’s 
creamy milk, and then go to sleep.”” | 

‘Voddles sighed, and kissed her hand 
to “next door neighbor’ as Mother 
shaded the room. “‘How is Butter. 
cup?’ sheasked, for the Buttercup 
cow was her own pet. | 

“‘Just fine!"* smiled Mother, “an 
to-morrow —but just wait till to-mor- | 
row and you'Ilsee!""— After that there | 
was nothing fora very curious little | 
Toddles to do but sleep. 

The next thing she knew there was | 
a funny noise, thin and squeaky, mix- 
ed with the gay morning sounds of 
country fields, and Toddles heard Ted- 
dy chuckling to himself outside the | 
sunshiny window. 

““Mother,’” there is something out 
there that is very queer and creaky; is 
it a new toy for Teddy, and may I 
see?” 

Mother went to the window, andshe 
laughed, too, and she pulled Toddles 
over, bed and all, so that she might 
laugh, too. And she did, for what do 
you suppose she saw?” Two lithe 
wheels, with a double wire rope run- 
ning round them. One wheel was 
outside of Toddles’ window, and the 


other one on, “next-door  neigh- 
bor’s!"* A little basket was bobbing 
up and do on the line, coming 


nearer to 
neighbor’ 
eager fi 

“Mother,”* shouted Voddles, jump- 
ing about in bed excitedly, *’ Teddy, 
help me take it off! It's’ very, 
wabbly, I believe 
the lid was lifted, out poked a wee 


‘Voddles, as “‘next door 
pushed the rope on with 
Bers. 


Have | 


Jother replied, ; 


lis worth from $500 to $800. 


note, on paper painted with ’a flying 
blucbird- Mother read it aloud. *“Will 
Mother let Toddles go to the seaside 
with ‘next-door neighbor’ and her 
Mother??” 

Toddles laughed, because it was 
jolly ‘being friends with *‘next-door 
neighbor’? !—Dew Drops. 


Trees. 
The tree is a large plant. It has 
roots, a trunk, bark, branches, twigs, 
sap, leaves, fruizandseeds. “The roots 


nose flattened itself against the pane, «row down into the ground. The 


trunk and other parts of the tree grow 
up in the air. The trunk is covered 
with bark. Some trees, such as the 
oak and the pine have very rough bark; 
others, like the beech and the willow, 
have smooth bark. Some trees are, 
very large and some small. The lar- 
gest trees in the world are in California. 
Some of them are 24 feet in diameter. 
The Douglas firs, which grow in Bri- 
tish Columbia, are also very large. 
Some of these grow to a height of two 
hundred feet, with a diameter of teu 
feet. The wood of fir, pine, cedar, 
basswood, ete. is called soft wood, and 


| that of the oak, maple, beech, walnut, 


etc. is called hard wood, The most 


| valuable kinds of lumber are black 


walnut, mahogany, ebony and_bird’s 
eye maple. good black walnut tree 
The 
maple tree is the emblem of Canada. 

In the winter there are a great many 
small leaf buds on the branches. In 
the spring these buds open and small 
green leaves come out of them. The 
leaves are green all summer, butin the 
fall they turn red, yellow, brown and 
other colors and soon after they fall off 
the trees. Pine, fir, spruce, cedar and 
a few others are called evergreen trees. 
In the spring sap flows from the roots 
through the trunk and branches to the 
leaves. ‘Trees blossom in the spring. 
Some trees produce fruit and others 
produce nuts. 


Better Than Gold 
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hand title a thousa 
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Jeasures that alw: 
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Lowly living and lofty thought 
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The sage 
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Mrs J. AI, Winton, 


\eaven of life, 
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y be. 


ince a great King of 

had three sons, Robert, 
Henry. . 

‘this king called the wise 
lped him to rule the land, 


‘said ae “ 

“Tam old, and must soon dic. 
wish to choose 2 king to rule over you 
‘when I am gone. Trell/me, I pray 

- you, which of my sons ought to be king 
when I am dead.’” 

“© King,’’ said the wise men, 

‘we cannot tell you, until we find out 

what kind of men your sons are. 
“Tet us speak with them. We 


will be the best to take your place.’’ 
. The ‘king thought that this was a 
good plan, and the young princes were 
brought in one by one. 


was Robert. ‘Young prince,’’ said 
one of the wise men, “‘if instead of 
being a boy you could be a bird, what 
bird would you wish to bei"” 
“A hawk,’’ said Robert; “‘for a 
hawk is swift and fearle$s, and he can 
catch and kill almost any other. bird.’” 
Then William was asked which bird 
he would wish to be. ‘‘An eagle,’’ 
he said. ‘“The cagle is the king of 
birds, and they all obey him.”” 
Then the wise men asked Henry 
what bird he would wish to be. He 
said: ‘I would rather be a starling 
than any other bird. The starling is 
kind and gentle; he is a joy toall, and 
he never tries to rob or hurt any one."’ 
When the princes had left the room, 
the wise men said to the king: 
“Robert is bold, but cruel; William 
thinks only of making people do as he 
wishes; but Henry is good and kind. 
**He will be wise and gentle, and 
will try to make his people good and 
Choose him to rule after you, 


Now Henry was a real prince; for 
the word “‘prince’’ meant at first not 
the son or the grandson of a king, but 
‘fone who is the first or best.’” 

Being a prince does not mean living 
in a grand house, dressing in fine 


no hard work to do. 

It means being the first or best in 
doing that which is good and true, 
kind and helpful, gentle and right. 
—Royal Prince Readers. 


The Trial 


two boys found a walnut. 


“for it was [ who was the first to see 
“*No, it belongs to. me,”* said 
the other, ‘‘for it was I who picked it 
up.” Then there arose between 
them a sharp quarrel. 

“*Let me make peace between you,” 
said a third boy who was passing by. 
He placed himself between 
opened the walnut, and gave this sen- 
tence. ‘One of the shells belongs to 
him who was the first to see the wal- 
nut; the other to him who picked it up. 
Astothe kernel, I keep it for the 
costs of the court."” 

“‘This,”’ added he, laughing, “‘is 
often the end of lawsuits.’’ 

—Ontario Readers. 


The Bell of Atri 


The king of Atri built a tall tower 
and hung a bigbellinit. A long rope 
hung fromthe bell tothe ground. “If 
any one does you a wrong, ring this 
bell,’’ said the king, “‘then I shall know 
that some one needs help.”’ 

Many people rang the bell—rich 
people and poor, big people and little 
people. But at length the rope was 
worn off tilla man could hardly reach 
it. 
and-mended it with a long grape-vine. 


shall then be able to say which of them i 


‘The first who came into the room | 


clothes, having rich food to eat, and 


Under a walnut tree in a village, \ 


“It belongs to me,’’ said the one, } 


them, | 


Some person, pissing by, saw this + 


Not far from the town lived a faith- 
ful old horse. -He had worked for his 
master many years, and now he was 
too old to work any more. This un- 
kind man would not feed him, but 
turned him out on the street to starve. 

The poor horse wandered about 
until he saw the grape-vine. He was 
hungry and tried toeatit. Thismade 
the bell ring, and the king came to see 
who needed help. When he saw the 
starving horse, he sent for his master. 
jis poor horse has served you 


i well many years,’” said the king. - 


“* He is old now and cannot work. 
You must take him back to his stable, 
and feed and care for him forthe rest 
of his life."” 


if 


| ‘Then was the man ashamed, buthe 


led home the horse and did as the 
king had ordered.—Ontario Readers. 


How Did He Do It 


There was once a boy who had 
three goats. 

All day long the three goats ran and 
played upon the hill. At night the 
boy drove them home. 

One night the frisky things jumped 
into a turnip field. He could not get 
them out. 

‘Then the boy sat down on the 
hillside and cried. 

As he sat there a hare came along. 

““ Why do you cry? "’ asked the 
hare. 

“1 cry because I cannot get the 
goats out of the field, "* said the boy. 

“I'll do it, ’’ said the hare. 

So he tried, but the goats would not 
come. 

‘Then the hare, too, sat down and 
cried. 

Along came a fox. 
cry?’’ asked the fox. 

“Tam crying because the boy 
cries,”’ said the hare. ‘“The boy is 
crying because he cannot get three 
goats out of the turnip field.”’ 

“Pll do it,” said the fox. 

So the fox tried to get them out of 
the field. But the goats would not 
come. 

‘Then the fox, too, began to cry 

Soon after a wolf came along. 

Why do you cry?’’ asked the 


“Why do you 


wolf. 
“Tam crying because the hare 
cries,’’ said the fox. ‘The hare 
| cries because the boy cries. The boy 
| cries because he cannot get the three 
| goats out of the turnip field. ”” 
‘“T'll do it, ’” said the wolf. 
He tried, but the goats would not 
‘leave the turnip field. "” 

So he sat down with the others and 
began to cry, too. 

After a little, a bee flew over the 
hilland saw them all sitting there, 
crying. 

“*Why do you cry?” 
tothe wolf. 

“Tam crying because the fox is 
crying. The fox is crying because the 
{hare cries. The hare cries because the 
boy cries because he cannot get the 
the goats out of the turnip field.”” 

““ I'll do it, ’* said the bee. 
| Then the big animals and the boy 
| stopped crying a moment to laugh at 
the tiny bee. 

But the bee few away into the tur- 
nip field and alighted upon one of the 
goats, and said: 

“ Buz-2-2-2 ! 2 
| And out ran the goat 


said the bee 


very one! 
i¢ Poulsson 


A Great Noise 
1} Once upon a time five rabbits lived 
near a lake in an old forest. One day 
they heard a great noise, and all ran 
away as fast as they could. 

The foxes saw them running and 
called out: “Oh rabbits, why do you 


tun so fast and look so scared The 
rabbits replied: . “There was a great 


and asked: “Oh foxes, why do you 
“There was 


too. 

The wolves saw the bears running 
and asked: “Oh bears, why do: you 
run?’’ Thebears answered: “There 
was a great noise.”” Then the wolves 
ran, too. ‘ 

But one big, old wolf called out: 
“‘Why should we all run? We are 
strong and can fight. What was this 
noise?’’ Thewolvessaid: “‘Wedo 
not know, but the bears said that there 
was a noise.”’ ' 

The wolf asked the bears and they 
replied: ‘‘We donot know, but the’ 
foxes said that there was a great 
noise.’ And the rabbits said: “We 
heard a great noise near our homeand 
then we ran.”’ 

**Where is your home?’’ asked the 
wolf. 5 

“We live near the lake in the for- 
est,’” replied the rabbits. 

“What was this noise like?’’ 
It was a crackling sound, loud as 


all go to the lake and see what this 
great noise was.’” 

So the wolves and bears and foxes 
and rabbits went together to the lake, 
and what do you think they found? 
Why, just a big tree that had fallen into 
the water.—Ontario Readers. 


‘The Crows and the Windmill 


There was once a windmill that 
swung its arms round and round day 
after day. It did no harm to anybody. 

But there was a flock of crows living 
near who did not like the busy mill. 
‘They said it wanted to kill some of 
them. What else could it mean by 
swinging its great arms the whole day 
long? 

So all the crows met together one 
summer evening near the mill. 

‘The younger crows all thought the 
mill a bad thing and wanted to pull it 
down at once. 

Then an old crow said: **Does 
the windmill ever leave its place, and 
chase crows or hurt them?”’ 

‘The crows had to own that it 
not. 


did 


tow, then,”’ asked the old crow, 
likely to kill any af you?’, 

‘Oh, it will do that if we go near 
hey all said. 

“*And is that the only way that any 
of you will be hurt by it?”” 

“Yes, of course.”” 

“Then,”’ said the wise old crow, 
“I have only one thingto say: Keep 
out of harm's way.”’ 

—Ontario Readers. 


The Honest Woodman 

A Woodman, who was cutting wood 
on the banks of a river, let his axe fall _ 
into the water. He atonce began to 
pray tothe gods to find it for him: 
Mefcury appeared and asked him 
what was the matter. 

“have lost my axe,” said he. 
When Mercury heard this, he dived 
into the water and brought up a gold- 
en axe. 

“‘Is this your axe?” said Mercury. 

“It is not,” said the man. 

Next time Mercury ‘brought up a 
silverone. “‘Is this one yours?” 

**'No,!” said the woodman again. 

The thirdtime Mercury brought 
up an iron one, which the man said 
was his as soon as he saw it. 

““lr is yours,’ said Mercury, 
“*and for your honesty 1 shall give 
you the other two, also.”” 


Little Star 
cpeeti. 


Walle I lay down ny bead. 


al pay inthe ok 
in ff 
And when Lawake, Zi 
You will close your bright eye. 


If I could but climb 
re Yon moonbeam so white 


Sa 


mi tomy 
nd leave you to shine 
While I lay down my head. 


Gruffy 

Gruffy was a sheep-dog- When 
his kind old master died, Gruffy, was 
taken to a new home and chained up 
in a farmyard. 

**T wonder why they tie me up like 
this,’ he said tohimself. ‘‘Iam sure 
that I do not want to hurt anybody."” 

In spite of his name, Gruffy was a 
very kind dog. The tiny yellow chicks 
soon found this out, and before long 
they were pecking at Gruffy’s food and 
taking sips of water out of his dish. 

Days passed by, and still Gruffy was 
not allowed to go free. “* How I 
should love to play with these fowls!’” 
he said to himself; but -till no one 
came to unfasten his chain. 

One day the farmer's wife passed 
by, and saw thechickens playing about 
under Gruffy’s very nose. “* This 
quict dog will do no harm,”’ she said. 
““b will set him free.’’ 

So Gruffy was let loose. He ran 
about and barked, and did all sorts of 
foolish things, just to show that he was 
glad to be free. 

From that day Gruffy took care of 
the chickens, just as he had taken care 
of the sheep in his old home. He 
said to himself, **These must be very 
small lambs and they need me to watch 
them.’” 

When a chick ran out of the yard, 
Gruffy hunted about until he found it. 

Then, taking it gently in his mouth, 
he carried it back to its mother. 


Only once did poor Gruffy make a_ 


mistake. One daya little downy chick 
ran away from its mother. 

It fell into a ditch, and cried out in 
fright. The mother-hen heard her 
little one calling, and Gruffy heard it 
too. Gruffy and the mother-hen ran 
arace, and Gruffywon. He picked 
up the chicken; but, alas! he held ic 
too longin his mouth, and, alas, killed 
it! Oh, how sorry Gruffy was! 

He took the little dead chicken to 
the farmer's wife, and laid it down 
before her with a sad look in es. 

His mistress did not scold him, for 
she knew that Gruffy did not mean to 
hurt the little thing. 

Gruffy has now been three years 
amongst the fowls, but he has never 
killed another chicken. 


The Dog and the Shadow 

A Dog, crossing a steam with a 
piece of feat in his mouth, saw his 
own shadow in the clear water. He 
took the shadow he saw to be another 


d 


log. é 

“Aha!” said he, “I am in luck 
this morning. | have my breakfast in 
my mouth, and now ['ll secure my 
dinner, too. 

With that he snatched at the piece 
of meat which he saw in the shadow. 
But so far from getting the second 
piece, he dropped his own into the 
water. He was sadly put out to see 
that the other dog had dropped his, too. 

He had to go ~home without his 
breakfast or dinner either, for his own 
piece had at once sunk to the bottom, 
away beyond his reach. The greedy 
dog had grasped at too much and had 
lost what he had. 


ii 
¢ 
* 
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The Teacher Muses 
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When things are at worst! 
Have) taught them theres hothing that helps 


ikea. 
When the heart recms ready to burst! 


One Boy’s Way 

(Cootinued frou first paged 
course he don’t want me fora son— 
don’t think [’m getting chesty—but 
like a sort of secretary to him -I'm 
to go wherever he goes, and see just 
how he likes everything, do things for 
him, and take notes about the business. 
He says he wants me because I've} 
always shown that I’m inte: 
eager to learn any business, get that 


ested and | fearful battle, i 


‘Art thou 
Goth ask. this?” he said: * 


is shoulders and casting it 
cloak from his pegtey sera 
officercried; ‘By the gods, I will have 
Rushing out tetine 
i joined in the jose 
night, he joined in : oe eae 


on the poor 
thy place. 


wrestlers. 
ed the details of the story, but the prin- 


repetition in Italy of what happened 
in Judeawhen a Roman guardsman, 
beholcing the manner and spirit of 
Jesus’ death onthe cross, went away 
saying, ““Truly this was the Son of 
God.”’ In Italy aswell as in Jerusa- 
lem the blood of the martyrs became 
the seed of the church. ““Therefore 
they that were scattered abroad went 
everywhere, preaching the Word." 
Whenever a man or woman, a boy 
tor girl, stands up nobly for the truth 
there cannot fail to come inspiration 
to others. 


Worthy of Renown 


More than two hundred years ago 
the Swedes and Danes, between whom 
war had been waging foryears, hada 
in which the latter were 
victorious. One of them who was not 


into your heads, you fellows. I'm} 
ting a position that any fellow | 
auld think he was lucky to get, sim- 
ply because I've made good along the 
road. “That's the Mr. Caro put | 
it, He says you coudn't keep me | 
down, because [ve got it in myself to ; 
rise. He says every man on earth ha: 
the same chane it rests entirely 
with ourselves what we when we 
quit. The very fact that 1 studied 
nuts without really knowing what it 
was leading to, because 1 wouldn't 
Waste my time with a bum crowd, has 
led me ‘way past the nuts into some- 
thing far better. What did you say, 
Pai 


Hine’s remark waSinarticulate, 
except that it contained a reference to 
three donkeys. Selected. 


The Forty Wrestlers 

‘There is at J story that illustrates 
the wonderful influence of Christian 
character and Christian courage. Ie 
is worth recalling One day itreach- 
ed the car of the Roman Emperor 
that forty of hs gladiators had turned 
Christian, 

He immed 
must 


y sent word that they, 
their. taith in Christ. 
would be placed in 
ard and taken 
est spot which 
could be found in the mountains of 
Northern Italy and there, amid the 
snows, withour tocd and shelter, be 
allowed to die f exposure and starva- 
tion. “The message was delivered. 
To a man they stood true. Ine harge 
of a Roman officer they were taken up 
into the Alps where they were turned 
loose to their fates. 

That aight, as the Roman officer 
his tent. his dr s 
were disturbed by a weird chant. A 
he came to consciousness this is what 


to the wi 


he heard: “*Forty wrestlers wrestling 
for Christ to ask of Him the victory and 
claim for Him the crown.’ ‘The 


men he had turned out to die were 
singing a victors sony He began to 
think of the devotion which must 
mate men under such circunist 
fosing. He knew something of th 
loyalty of &@ Roman soldier to the em- 
pire, but he was a stranger to the kind 
enthusiasm: which was fami in 


the breasts of those men out in 
cold 


Aste was musing, a poor wrerch 


mortally wounded was about to go to 
the hospital tent to have his injuries at- 
tended to; and in order to refresh him- 
self, that he might have strength to 
reach the surgeon, he started to take a 
drink from a bottle of beer which he 
had with him. Just then he hearda 
roan, and turning around, saw that it 
proceeded from a Swede, badly hurt, 
who lay on the ground near by. In- 
stantly his kind heart was touched, 
and he approached his enemy. 

*“ You need this more than I do,” 
he said to the Swede, gently trying to 
raise him up. “Here open your 
mouth;”* and so saying he held the 
bottle that the other might slake his 
thirst. But the Swede instead of drink- 
ing, quick! eda pistol and shot 
his benefactor in the shoulder. 

“Your: exclaimed the Dan- 
ish soldier. ** | wanted to do you a 
good turn, and you try to murder me. 
But you must be punished. J in- 
tended to give you the whole of this 
beer, but now you shall have only 
half of it." He drank part of it and 
the Swede eagerly drank the rest. 

When the King heard of this occur- 
rance he called to him the generous 
soldier, who in times of peace was 
only an honest shopkeeper, and asked 
him why he had spared the life of so 


wounded worse than I, and | didn't 
think it right to killhim.’* 

““My good fellow, are you aware 
that you are a hero?"* 

Oh, sire, | am nothing but a rather 
poor soldier, no hero at all."” 

“‘And’’ went on the King, ‘* how 
would you like be a nobleman?" 

‘The man blushed and could find no 
Words 


but now it has become extinct, 
owing to the death of its last member, 
charming maiden Jady. It is not 
every family of distinction which car 
hoast that its eminence was first. wen 
by a noble deed.—Ave Marie. 


Sonic are thoughtless, some can't 
think; there is hope for the former. 


ae 
fell through the flap of his tent on the 
floor half esd asi eae leave to re- 


one, sire,” the man replied. ‘Then 
leaping to his feet, tearing his military 


ciple of it is historical. Itis only the 


‘One day acentury and a-half 
a young student was in aaa tt 


the time when he first attended school 
he showed amazing ability in every 
study he undertook. He headed all his 
classes; other.boys could not keep up 
with him. He soon became conscious 
of his power and while at Cambrid, 

began to neglect his studies. While 
other students worked he played games 


_and only studied during the few weeks 


approaching examinations. Even at 
that he found it possible to maintain a 
good standing in his class and geta pass. 
One day a man walked into Paley,s 
room and, laying ahand on his shoul- 
der, said; “‘Paley, wake up! You 
are wasting the best days of your life. 
You have ability, probably greaterthan 
any other student in this university, but 
if you do not take your stu: more 
seriously you will never amount to any- 
thing. Yours will be a wasted life.’’ 
The man left William Paley to think 
over what he had said and fortunately 
the words sank in and made~a deep 
impression on the student. He had 
no bad habits and therefore was no 
immediate danger of doing anything 


which would bring disgrace upon him: 


or his people, but he knew that he had 
been shamefully wasting his rime and 
neglecting the great gifts which God 
had given him. Paley we up and 
became one of great religious leaders 
of his day. His book on Christian 
evidence was a classic of religious Jit- 
erature. 

There isan old proverb which runs: 
“* The good may be the enemy of the 
best.” When things come easy they 
are seldom appreciated. The bril- 
liant student becomes slipshod; the 
fluent speaker is often careless; and 
through sheer laziness men and wo- 
men who ought to excel are often con- 
tent with a second or third-rate stand- 
ing. Wakeup! The time is short, 
neglected opportunities do not return, 
and laziness is a sin. “Vhere are 
hundreds of young people who, like 
Edward Paley, would never think of 
committing grievous wrong, but who 
face the same peril of frittering away 
the best years of their lives. Russell 
Sage’s favorite motto, carved on his 
tombstone, reads “I have done 
what | could by the light of the day.”” 

Think Twice 

A blind man named La Motte was 
once one of acrowd in a French town, 
He accidentally trod upon the feet of 
another man, who instantly struck him 
aviolentblow. “*You will be sorry for 
what you have done,”’ said La Motte, 

when you know that | am_ blind.’ 
The man was immediately overcome 
with shame and humbly apologized. 
He thought that La Motte was a rude 
fellow. He judged without knowing, 
and acted on the spur of the moment. 

There can be uo doubt that hasty 
judgment is invariably wrong and some- 
times very cruel. The English states- 
man who refused an introduction to 
a political enemy on the grounds that 
he felt sure he would like the man too 
much, had at least good insight. But 
temper, and harsh judgments, nearly 
always arise from lack of consideration 
The man who thinks twice is never 
eaten with jealousy or petty spi Ir 
is deeply significant that the appeal of 
the Bible is so often an appeal to rea- 
son and consideration. “Vhe oft re- 
peated complaint is that men ‘“do not 
consider."" How muc! wrong- 
doing would there be if man conside 
ed—if he thought twice before acting 
‘The same truth is beautifully illustrated 
in Psaln 119: 59, “I thought on my 
ways and turned my feet unto thy tes- 
timonies."’ —Onward. 
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Peggy Makes the Best of It 
==) KNOW it’s hard to have 


l to spend Thanksgiving ona 
railroad train.’’ Peggy's 

!| father looked’ down at her 
sympathetically as they hur- 
ried alongthrough the dark, 
cold streets to the station. 


“We'll have to make the best of it, 
5 ‘ revs 
ough.’? he sighed. ““You always 
Ihave been my sunbeam and you'll have 
i . mas 
sorry as you are that we can't go to 
grandmother's aseusual; but of course 
you couldn't go away up there alone, 
and | have to be in Chicago Friday 
morning. ‘There's nothing foryou to 
do but to go with me to-night. 
“I know!’’ Peggy tried to look 
cheerful in spite of the disappointment. 
Ever since her mother 
baby, Peggy had b 
“There were just the two 
s the only one to com- 
fort and cheer her sad, lonely father 
and no one could brighten or comfort 
him as Peggy could, She must not 
fail him now. It was hard, though, 
she admitted to herself with a little 
as they hurried along the street to ‘d 
the station. Not only would the trip 
to Chicago mean that they must mi 
Thanksgiving at grandmother's, up in 
Massachusetts, with all the aunts and 
uncles and cousins who were so fond 
of-Pegay, but-it-meant.that. they. must 
leave the dear home at Maplewood 
where father and she had lived as. far 
back as she could remember, that she 
must leave her school and all her good 
friends and gotoa ity to live, 
for Mr, Hamilton’ s firm had f: 
he was now going to see about 
tion which he heard was vacant 
. Tewas not so good as the position 
ew York had been, when ‘father 
k and forth every day from 
the little home in plewood to the 
city. ‘They would have to live much 
more cheaply in Chicago—in_ rooms, 
probably—so different from the cozy 
home aplewood; but it was the 
only thing offered Mr. Hamilton at the 
nd it was nece 
Peggy that he should get another posi- 
tion at once. 
“You are such a splendid account- 
ant, father,’’ Pe; sighed, as they 
stopped at the ti i 
wish you could get a position in New 
York, so that we Wouldn't have to 


cay 
inN 
had gone 


leave Maplewood.” 
Her father shook his head sadly. 
d 


ugh- 
we 


“No one wishes it more than 1 
ter, but it isn’t a question of wi 
want, it's what we have to de 

“Well,”’ sighed Peggy, as they 
made their way into the train. shed, 
“at least it will be something different 
—spending ‘Thanksgiving in a railroad 
train.”” 

“That's my brave girl!” father 
nodded approvingly. “I knew | 
could count on you to make the best of 
it.” 


did try. It was the firsttime 
she ever had traveled on a sleeper and, 
id, it Was “something differ- 
he watched the porter quickly 
shift the car seats together and make 
the little beds. She admired the deft- 
ness with which he spread the sheets 
and blankets and pulled together the 
curtain’s. ‘Uhe motion of the train 


_ little room to the other. 


igh © 


made her sleepy, and when fathier ask- 
ed if she would not like to go to her 
berth she was ready. 

She had the little dressing room at 
the end all to herself, for there were 
noother ladies onthe car—only *‘tra- 
velling men,’’ father said. 

“T suppose the rest of the people 
are home spending Thanksgiving with 
their families or relatives,’’ thought 
Peggy somewhat ruefully. Then she 
could not help laughing as the train. 
jerked her around in the little room. 

“This surely is funny,’’ she said. 
“I never had to wash my face or comb 
my hair in this way before,’’ as the 
train sent her from one side of the 


She went back to her berth, climbed 
in behind the curtains, and was soon 
sound 

Before s alized it, the sun was 
streaming in her window 


Why, it’s morning !"" she exclaim- 
ed * ksgiving Day!’’ She peep- 
ed behind the blind at the towering 


mountains through which the train 
Was passing. 

‘Aren't they glorious!’’ she cried, 
sniffing the crisp mountain air, feeling 
in all her vigorous young body the joy 
of being alive. 

“Oh, Lam happy! It’s lovely —eyen 
if | am spending ‘Vhanksgiving on a 
railroad train!’ 

She slipped on her dainty rose-color- 
ed: kimona and_made-her -way -ragher: 
unsteadily, forthe train was’ shooting 
in and around the curves of the moun- 
tains, to the dressing room. 

Harder than ever it was for herto 
stand while she made her morning 
toilet before the small mirror and basin 
in the corner of the room. Peggy 
laughed gleefully as the train swung 
her back and forth, from side to side, 

When she returned to her berth 
she found the porter had made it up a 


big, comfortable seat again. Father! 
aiting her. He looked sober! 
ather bur at sight of 


Peggy's shining face he brightened up. 
“Ready tor breakfast?’’ he asked. | 
“Ns hungry as a bear,’’ laughed | 
Peggy, following him out to the dining 
car. 

It was all new to her and she enjoyed | 
every detail—the little table by the 
window where they could watch the | 


scenery while they ate their meal, the 
waiters balancing their silver trays) 
gilely as the train swung around the | 
curves, and the passengers atthe other | 
tables. 1 
Across from them sat an old man / 
with a dark, gloomy face. He seem- 
ed to be alone and also seemed to be 
gruff and ill-natured. He scolded the 
waiter be his coffee was not hor) 
enough and one of his eggs was boiled 
too hard. He_called him clumsy be- 
cause he stepped on his foot as the 
train lurched aroundacorner. He was 
a gruff old person indeed. 

Peggy looked over at him, her bright 
face expressing pity. 3 
Poor old man,”’ she murmured to 
herfather, “he seems so unhappy? 

He must be —and he’ sall alone 
—on Thanksgiving Day, too!” 

Mr, Hamilton glanced across atthe 
old man. 

““Phat’s like you, daughter,” he™ 
said softly. “*Lonly saw his crossness. 


lit 


You saw beneath—I suppose he is 
happy’’—he noticed a small met 
bottle beside the man’s plate. 
has to take medicine with meals. Dy: 
pepsia’s 
grumpy.’ 


ic 
He 


Thanksgiving 


For all the stores of garnered In, 
For all the fruit the harvest yields, 
Rich with the blessings that the rain 


s- | And summer aun have brought the field«, 
‘lone 


Wo give our thanks, but not 


enough to make anyone | For those our gratitude weown. 


For brawny hand and honest heart 


g i i To tend the i it 
Peggy smiled unconsciously across at | fo tend the loom or tt the voll, 


the old man. 
moment with lowered brows, then his | \fich more tor these our thanl 
face cleared, as all did when they met 
Peggy's sunny smile, and he gave the | o'er broad domain 
closest approach to a smile that he had 
in a long time. 


He looked at 


When they had finished breakfast 


hesitatin, 


and had gone back into their own car 
again, 
man had the seat justacross from them. 
There wasmuchtosee from the win- 
dow and much totalk to father about, 
but whenever she looked up she saw the 
old man’s eye fixed interestedly on 
her. 

Mr. Hamilton s: 
quaintance in the adjoi 
went in to talk with him 
minutes and the next time Peggy 
looked up the old man smiled and 
beckoned. 


Peggy saw that the gruff old 


ww a business ac- 
ing car and 
for a few 


She went over rather 
gly. 


“Won't you talk to me a while?”’ 


he asked 


J. “‘Thad a little girl once, a 


long time ago."” 
Peggy was all interest, and before 
the gruff old man realized it he was 


telling h 
was now 
asked 


yin 


“Just th 
year!"’ exclaimed Pegg! 


don’t 
‘The old ma 


on to te 


had told him about their prospective 


moving. 


**Perhaps 


the best 
want to 


always | 
are and 
littl 


er all about the little girl who 
y grown to be a woman and had 
own and, who. jived 


is.of er 
Californ 


nk of seeing my father only 
sy 


¢ how she can stand it. 
smiled, then led her 
elf. 


I of hers 


ing in Chicagi 


after I've lived there a 
» it,’’ answered Peggy 
nd of course I'll make 
of it—it’s only t I don't 
¢ Maplewood, where I've 
ed and where all my friends 
where’’—her voice broke a 
where dear mother is in the 


Nt 


little cemetery back of the church.”’ 


The 
He turn: 
out the 


“You say your fathe 


countan! 


mer 
“Baxi 
firm he 
thought 
awful to. 
worked 


ed’ '—Pege: 


old man’s eyes misted over. 
ed his head away and looked 
window. 


sa good ac- 
t?’’ he asked suddenly. 
ndid!’’ Peggy grew enthu- 
he always did when father 
ntioned. 

ter and Well 
worked for in N 
everything of him, 
have to let him go. He hi 
there eleven years; but they 


thai 


York— 
They felt 
d 


at the remembrance. 


“Lkn 
ed the ¢ 
they 


now Baxterand Wells 
aid man. 


hard times.”” 


kn 


gepsthe 


little hom 
could see it! 
description of the dear home which than the Chicago offer, 
she and father liked so much and which 


now,’ ’ responded Peg 


Chicago position, 
and we h 

Maplewood. 
She launched 


so that he saw her 


is 
clouded over jr 


‘or a nt 
her for a} tn helpful thought, in hopetul toll, 


‘or joy to work and bravely 1 


lo xive. 


unfurled 
ixtant land, 
For prestige in the wider world 
Where older nations watching stand, 
We kive our thanks, but not alone 
For these our gratitude we own, 


For victory for our 
in 


For victory much-but more for deeds 
‘That show the pride of self control, 

That not alone our nation I 

tn conquest but in strengh of soul. 

For generous meed to fallen foe, 

Our faith well kept, our thanks shall flow. 


they both felt so badly to leav: 
the only chance father has just now, 
though, and he must take something 
right away, so I suppose we'll have to 


make the best of it’— The door 
opened and Mr. Hamilton returned 
from the other car. He smiled to see 
Peggy talking so volubly with the old 
man, but he was not surprised. Where- 
ever Peggy went, whoever she met, she 
8 nds. 
“You were with Baxterand Wells, 
your daughter tells me!”’ The old man 
looked keenly up at Mr. Hamilton. 
‘The shadow clouded Peggy's fa- 
ther’s face again as he nodded. 
nd firm,’’ muttered the old 
bman, “Sorry they went under’? — 
He opened his suit case and brought 
ou illustrated magazine which He 
handed to Peggy. ‘“Take it over to 
your seat and look at it, he said, then 
turned to her father. ‘Sit down,’’ 
he invited. ie 
Peggy took the magazine, which prov- 
| ed to be an attractive one, and was so 
engrossed looking at the pictures that 
he did not notice the earnest conver- 
| sation her father was having with the 
old man. The moments slipped quick- 
ly by and before she reali 
it was the door swung open anda 
porter’s voice rang out, “First call to 
dinner! 
| She looked up amazed, “‘Dinner?’ 
| Her father was standing smiling 
‘before her. ‘“You don’t realize how 
long you slept this morning and how 
late we had breakfast,”’ he said ‘Then 
you had a long chat with Mr. Wig- 
gins and you've been at least an hour 
looking over the magazine.”” 

Then Peggy looked more surprised, 
for the gruff old gentleman was stand~ 
ing by her side and he looked so pleased 
and happy that she hardly recognized 
him. 


nt you both to have dinner 

he said smiling. “We'll 
Thanksgiving dinner if it 
diner. We'll cele- 


w 
with me, 
have a re: 
is off a railroa 


Decidedly mystified, Peguy followed 


lls,"’ nodd- the old’ man and her father to the din- 
“Good firm! Sorry | 
togounder; butthey hadsome ed at the table t 


ing car. ethey were 


ing as good a Thanksgiving dinnér as 


“We she ever had had even at grandmo- 


, father told her the good news. 


We'llhaveto Mr. Wiggins, who was head of the 


dd such a nice 
Twish you Wyckoff in New York, had offered 
toa Mr. Hamilton a position much better 


large banking firm of Wiggins and 


better even 
1 page? 


(Coutinued on ik 


ned ft Nit 
re What Thankegiviing 


ork is forgotten nud play-time besins: 
Work one ead sphoohreon ated all 

Tm and uncles and aunt? 
ephewn and all 


Fathege and i 

Nicoes 
home ns they hear from afar 

Spee Vote Of old ‘Thankagivin call. 


None ate too 
To frol 


Thankful at Last 
RY MARGARET HOLMES 

Madge went to her room believing 
herself to be the most unfortunate girl 
inthe world. Herroom opened from 
her mothe Since she was seven 
years old her nights had been so full of 
pain and wakefulness that her mother 
would not allow her to be away from 
her, down the hall where her sister 
and her brother had their pretty, 
rooms. There was another room 
that had been planned for Madge, but 
when the terrible spinal trouble came 
upon her, she was moved into the 
curtained alcove so as to be near her 
mother. 

Now she came to be alone while the 
rest of the family remained for an 
hour or two longer in the parlor down 
stairs. Faithful old Nora, who had 
cared forall the Avery children, undres- 
sed Madge and petted her as_ she if 
was still a little child instead of a girl 
of seventeen years. From below 
came the sounds of merry talk and 
hter. Harry was home from col- 
for Thanksgiving, and to see Hel- 
en married. “Uhis was the last evening 
that the whole family could expect to 
her without Helen's husband 
had been as yay as any of 
them, as she always was. When she 
left them, as was the usual custom, they 
“uppbredialeacasetired Malik 
always watchful to seethat sl 
not over-exert herself, always ready to 
excuse her from their midst. She 
was so surrounded by love and care 
that she felt it would be the most in- 
excusable ing atitude to complain. 
And vet, how unhapp?she was! 

While the disease was developing 
she had hoped that it might be cured; 
that some of the medicime given her, 


some of the treatments to which she 
was subjected, would work the won- 
der of stil her pain and straighten- 


ing her poor back 

Sometimes she had even laughed at 
herself when she was compelled to 
leave her play with other children and 
go to tell her mother that, ke Dick- 
little dolly’ dressmaker, 


ens Jenny 
Wren, her” back was bad and her legs 
w queer Bur now she 


ed to hope, and ceased to la 
her afflicton She was trying t 
it with at least outward cheerfulness, 
Buttry as she would it hard. 
Two before, when Helen had 
looked lovely, 
thar this was some- 
thing she could never do. “Vrue, she 


ce 


was 
Years 


was bright and learned her lessons 
easily, bur she could not attend school 
with suthcrent regularity to keep up. 
with her classes Even if she could 
how would she look ina class of girls, 
all id straight as lily stems, and 


sh Oh! it was too di ful to 
think of All this she kept within her 
own heart 


Next. Harty graduated trom the 
high school and was sent away to 
college, Fle and Ma fad always 
been comrades in thi Ashe 


Was 4 


v. and she wateh: 
with such wistful, patient 
supposed it vay all hecause 
He said: 

ermind, little girl 
night on in the books. 


he 
was 


eyes, 


he 


You keep 
Vil write sou 


the longest kind of letters, telling you 
about my recitations, and you tell me 
of yours to father and mother; and 
we'll both graduate twice.”” 

. yes! How kind Harry was to 
her, and how kind everybody was! 
And how ‘wretched it made Madge to 
feel the full necessity of their kind- 
ness! 

‘And now this other great change 
was coming to Helen. For months 
the preparations had been going for- 
ward. Her girl friends had stitched 
and painted dozens of pretty and use- 
ful things to adorn the new home. 
Madge had been busy too, and while 
the light talk had gone on when several 
of Helen's girl friends had happened 
to call together, and when there was 
wonder as to which would be the next 
one to make pretty things for, no one 
ever hinted that it might be Madge. 
Oh, no! no one but her mother 
would ever love her. She dropped 
her head on her pillow with a sigh 
that had in it more of heart-ache ‘than 
weariness. Nora patted and soothed 
her, as if she had been ababy. 
nd now, deary,”’ the nurse ask- 
‘can’t I do something for you?"’ 

“No nursie, all I want is to be let 
alone.’’ Then, fearing she might have 
been unkind, she hall raised herself 
and with awan smile added, *‘ “My 
back’s bad and my legs are queer.” "* 

**Poor little lamb! Nursie wishes she 
could take the bad back on her own 
self, so she docs.”” 

How long Madge had slept she 
could nottell, nor what had wakened 
her, but she was wide awake. The 
curtains were drawn as usual across the 
opening into her mother’s room, but 
there was alight, and her father and 
mother were talking. Itmust have been 
the light coming in a streak above the 
curtain pole that wakened her. 

What in the world could be the 
matter! Mrs Avery was crying and 
sobbing. Madge was about to slip out 
of bed when she heard her mother 
say: 

“I know it's only natural and what 
I might have expected, but it’s very 
hard to let her go. You are away at 
business all day. You'll not miss her 
as | will.”” 

“TL know, dear,” Mr. Avery 
“but you still have Harry and Madge. 

“Yes, but Harry will be away now 
for several years at college, and as 
soon as he comes home he must go 
into business or a profession, “Then 
he too may want to marry and have a 
home of own, Our house will be 
so lonely, 1 do not see how I can live 
in it. 

“*My dear, do you forget our loving, 
unselfish little Madge? She will al- 
ways be with us; and while it. breaks 
my heart to see her so afflicted, still it 
is a comfort to know thatshe’ Il always 
be here in the home-nest with us. The 
other two will go out into the world, 

ind we cannot tell what misfortune 
aits them. J hope Helen will be a 
good woman and a happy one. 1 
hope Harry will be a good boy and 
develop into a strong, reliable man. 
But we can’t tell what may happen. 
He will meet many temptations. — Lit- 
tle Madge we are sure of. She will 
be here, if misfortune comes to the 
others, to comfort us. If all goes 
well with them, still she will be our 
own sunshine. If her life is spared 
as Thope it may be, she will be with 
us when we are old. The other two, 
with cares of their own, as is only 
natural and right, will grow away from 
us. Gentle little Madge will always 
love us best."” 
forgive me, dear. 
wet Madge. She is a great comfort, 
even now while I grieve continually 
for her. {| think she inherits -your 
cheerful, hopeful disposition.” 

‘The curtatn were swept. aside, and 


ed, 


id, 


Madge felt her mother's tear-wet face Peak. Itisalso remarkable for its con- ! 


1 didn’t for- ~ 


the was com! Site 
lay very quiet, pretending tobe asleep. 
ene day not one face was brighter, 
not one voice was gayer than Madge's. 
How pleasant her future looked! How 
sweet to know that she was so pre- 
cious to her father! She was almost 
ready to say she was glad she was not 
like strong, healthy girls, if by being 
like them she must sacrifice a part of 
the affection that was given her. So 
she had her use, small, weak, mis- 
shapen as she was, and, after the wed- 
ding was over, the bride gone and 
the house quiet, if not lonely, she sat 
in her little chair by her father, lean- 
ing her ‘head against his knee. Ashe 
smoothed her hair he said: “‘Well, 
little daughter, have you anything to 
be thankful for?’ 
And Madge answered: 
“Thousands of things; but most of 
all hate! shall always live athome with 
you aa mamma. My future looks so 
bright.” 


Facts About Ceylon 


Ceylon is called the Pearl of the 
orient because of the richiess of its 
soil and its natural beauty. 

Ceylon isa very ancient land. The 
Singhalese annals contain a_ historical 
record of eventsfor twenty-four cen- 
turies. The ancient capital, Anura- 
jahpura, was made the chief city in 
437 B.C., and in the century of our 
era occupied an area of 256 square 
miles, enclosed by sixty-four miles of 
walls 

Ceylon contains a great number of 
remarkable ruins which prove that the 
island at a remote period had been 
inhabited by a powerful and numerous 
people. Dagobas, or sh » Telics 
of Buddha are very numerous. “They 
are of brick encrusted with a prepar- 
ation that takes on a fine white polish. 
Some of these shrines were built in 
142 B.C. and are a great height, one 
being three hundred and fifteen feet 
high. Most of the ruins are over- 
grown with trees and brushwood. 


In the court of one of the temples. 


in Anurjahapura is a bo-tree said to 
have sprung from the famous bo-tree 
in India under which Guatama Buddha 
sat at the time he evolved the theories 
of Buddhism. 

Among the most interesting relics of 
this ancient city are enormous tanks 
Constructed at various dates beween 
200 B.C. and 300 A.D. Several have 
heen restored and applied to their ori 
ginal purpo: ion by the Britis 
Government. 

British rule in Ceylon has contribu- 
ted largely to the island in the con- 
struction of roads and railways, in the 
restoring of the irrigation tanks and the 
development of natural resources. 

A remnant of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon called Veddahs, live in 
the most secluded and ina 
parts of the island. They wear only a 
loin cloth and subsist entirely on wild 
fruits and animals: their homes, usually 
small, are formed for security among 
the branches of the large forest three: 
‘They are robust and hardy, but  ex- 
tremely peaceful. 

Ceylon is one of the chief centres 
of Buddhism. More than half the 
population are the native Singhalese 
who are all Budd 

Englist: is becoming more and more 
common, and it is s that there is 
scarcely a roadside village where the 
Weller‘could not find some persons 
weak English or interpret for him. 
Adams Peak,” a high mountian 
summit, is believed by the natives to be 
the point from which Buddha ascended 
to heaven, and this belief is given cred- 
ence by a gigantic footprint. Buddhists 
make religious pilgrimages to Adams 


= 


grows 

west was reserved by the Dutch asa 
yovernment monopoly and all collected 
beyond that which they thought could 
be sold at a monopoly price was burried. 
After their’ conquest of Ceylon ‘the 
English followed the same foolish sys- 
tem but abandoned it in 1832 declaring 
trade incinnamon free, subject to an 
‘export duty. ‘ 

A very peculiar feature is seen in the 
great pearl-oyster banks which yield 
such a large annual income to the gov- 
ernment. The fishery sometimes 
for years, and though the government 
keeps a strict watch over the banks 
scarcely any trace of a pearl-oyster can 
be found. No cause has yet been 
discovered for this disappearance. 

When the pearl fishery is in exis- 
tence as many as 10,000 people, in- 
cluding 2,500 divers, will assemble on 
the banks. 

Ceylon elephants, which are very 
numerous, thousands roaming wild 
through the forests, do not have the 
long ivory tusks for which the African 
elephants are hunted. Selected. 


‘The Cocoanut 


‘The cocoanut comes from the tropi- 
cal islands in the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. They grow on trees that 
grow to be one hundred feet high 
without branches and then spread into 
large leaves. “The cocoanuts have 
“monkey faces’’ at their ends. 
“Coco’’ is a Portuguese word that 
means “‘ugly mask.” 

The cocoanut tree is one of the 
useful trees in the world. The 
ves of the islands make baskets of 
the young roots, and canoes, fence- 
posts and rafters of the trunks. “They 
make water pipes of the young green 
shoots. 

They soak the young leaves in water 
and eat them. The old leaves are 
made into hats, writing paper, cloth, 
fans, bonnets, lanterns, bedding, and 
fish-nets. The ribs of the leaves are 
used in making boat paddles, spears, 
arrows, brooms, and combs. The 
juice of the flow elds sugar, vine- 
gar and cement. The old wood of 
the tree is used in cabinet work. 

‘The natives burn the leaves to obtain 


_lampblack, charcoal and toothpowder. 
| The covering of the nut is made into a 
| fiber, 
“many useful articles. 


of which they manufacture 


‘The green cocoanuts are good to 
and have a milky juice. The 
ripe hard nuts are used in making many 
kinds of candies and cakes, oil, candles, 
and soap. 

It is very hard for the natives to climb 
the trees to get the nuts, but the mon- 
keys climb them easily. When the 


| natives want to get cocoanuts, they just 


throw stones at the monkeys, which in 
turn throw the nutsafthem. Yousee 
they return good for evil. 


If you would convince aman that he 
does wrong, do nght.—Thoreau. 


A Thanksgiving Hymn 
flowers that bloon 


tender gras 
song of bin 


ir 
Father iit vaven we thank Thee, 


ni and bly 
brane 


of sks. 
Hhe= | 


trees.” 
thank Thee. 


8, 
fair, 
Sy 


rorning with ike light, 
of the night. 
for love and fri 


ie y * ‘Tait Camapian . 
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Pupils’ Locals 
Mr. Campsett’s Crass. 
—In about two weeks after we 
came. back to school from home, 
we formed three softball teams which 


are National, Senators and Stars. Each" 


of them has a captain with eight boys 
to play. Nearly every day we played 
ball, but at last about Oct. 7th we stop- 
ped playing because two teams had 
play-off games for two days. G 
Nationals came last and won one and 
lost seven. ‘The Senators came first 
and the Stars, second.. ‘There were 
play-off games between the Senators 
and the Stars. The Stars won twice 
and also won the school champion- 
ship. 

The Stars were given a banquet by 
Miss McFarlane on the night of Oct. 
19th. The captains of the National 
and Senators were with them at their 
banquet. They had a fine supper and 
were thankful to Miss Macfarlane for 
the trouble she took in preparing it 
for them. —Cecil Murtell 


—One day since we came back to 


school, Dr. Coughlin, our superinten- ; 


dent, tgok Mr. Scandrett, our bursar, 
Messrs. Lully and Blanchard, two of 
our teaching staff, Murray Brigham 
and me in his car on a fifty-one mile trip 
to Kingston to see an exhibition rugby 
game between Ottawa Senators, the 
champions of Canada,and the Queen's 
University, the champions of the 
Intercollegiate Union in 1925. 

We left here after dinner and 
on the way passed a few fine 
places including Marysville, Dese- 
ronto, Odessa and Napanee. There 
isan old grey country church near 
Marysville.» It was built in the year 
that Queen Victoria came to the 
throne. 

When we reached Napanee, | was 
surprised to see that it is a fine place, 
just like a\small city. We stopped for 
a while at Cataraquicemetery. “There 
is a lovely green house there and more 
than eighty different kinds of trees. 
We saw the place where Sir 
John A. MacDonald, Canada’s great 
premier, was buried. 

We left the Cataraqui cemetery for 
Kingston and saw. many well-known 
places thei some of which are 
Qu ity, the Court House, 
the City Hall, St. Mary's Cathedral, 
Ontario and MacDonald parks, etc. 
There is a large monument erected to 
honor Canada’s great premier in the 
MacDonald Park. 

After our ride around the city, we 
we wentto the Richardson Stadium to 
see the rugby match. 

Several men in red and black uniform 
in the western bleechers, were ca- 
dets of the Royal Military College. 

A black bear, the mascot of the 
Queen's, was in the stadium. 

Murray and [| were’ greatly exci 
ed as the game was fought hard. 
The Queen’s were leading by the 
score of 7 to 3 and Murray was disap- 
pointed because his home team was 
beaten; but we were interested in see- 

1 ing them playing a good game. 

‘The Senators should likely have won 
the game but two fumbles of their 
captain allowed the Queen's to 
win. Don Young, who was at Out- 
side Wing for the Senators, 1s the tal- 
lest and biggest player and always 
smiled in the game. Everybody call- 
ed him ‘Red Grange of Canad 
he really was the iceman: for Ottawa 
Ice Co, in the summer. 

After the game we left for Be! 
and. arrived here safely at 7.45 0° i 

Murray and I thanked Dr. Coughlin 
for his kindness in giving us the splen- 
did ride and giving us the chance to see 
the rugby game. —Chas. E. Meyette. 


ville 


—In a local there are many things 
that I could write about but 1 sel 
one thing, — “* My Crow Huntini 
at which | was very much excited. 
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One fine morning, | started off 


crows near my place were numerous 
and most of them were young crows 
which were often ignorant, and were 
not afraid as they did not understand 
what my gun meant. But the older 
crows were always very wise and they 
generally away from 
me when they saw me. After a few 
hours, roaming through the woods, I 
caught sight of one crow sitting 
ona thick branch, not far from 
where I stood, and concealed myself 
inthe bushes. Then I put the rifle 
to my shoulder and shot at it, but 
my aim was poor and the buller 
missed the crow, which flew away safe- 
ly and was soon out of view. 
made me downhearted and so | hunted 
for another one. 

Then in moment, I sighted another 
crow in the far distance and it seem- 
ed unable to fly. I went to towards 
it but it suddenly disappeared. 1 
kept on and pretty soon while I 
was on a path, | discovered it in a 
thick tree, a few feet in front of me and 
| I quickly shot and brought it down to 

the ground. Then | became very 
much pleased with the success of my 
shot. Then, I again started to seek 
for one more crow; and soon | came 
to an opening where | found a great 
many wild red lilies which 1 picked 
for the table at home. After picking 
these Howers I saw a young crow 
which could not fly very well, so itwas 
easy to shoot. _ | shot atit three times. 

The first one went into the left wing 
which made it unable to fy and the 


second pierced its left leg; then as I did ! 


not want sec it suffering, I killed it with 
another shot. Then I 
crows home and we tied them 
by the legs on the trees, to scare or 
drive away the hawk which had often 
tried to steal our chickens. “The crow 
is the hawk’s worst enemy. 

A crow is a very harmful and mis- 
chievous bird as it destroys a great 
many smaller birds’ eggs and their 
young. Ihave heard that the Govern- 


ment of Ontario wants the people to , 


kill allthe crows. I have read much 
of what Jack Minera famous Canadian 
naturalist, has said in the “*Forest Out- 
doors."’—G. M. Brigham. 


—Before sunset on the 2nd of 
August the weather turned somewhat 
warmer, so my friend All McKeen, 
who came from Prince Albert, Sask. 
took me in his Maxwell car on a nice 
trip from ‘Thomasburg to Bon Echo. 
It took ns three hours to go. Dur- 

| ing the night my friend guided the car 
very carefully on account of the 
road being very rough as we passed 
‘through the wild woods. Soon after- 


wards we drove safely on the esplan- | 


| ade of Bon Echo. 


~| We were very much surprised to see 


| the beautiful scenery on the lake when 
{the moon shone on it. When we 
reached Bon Echo,we put up at a 
small hotel where my brother, Bruce 
boarded. He was very much pleased 
to see Us. i 
‘The next morning was very fine 
and the country seemed very strange 
as | had never seen it before. After 
breakfast, Bruce, Alf and I went again 
in the same car about two miles from 
Bon Echo to Loon lake where my 
uncle, Mike and cousin, Madonna 
lived. When we arrived at Loon Lake 
1 was very much pleased to see some 
tourists and campers. Some of them 
Were sitting and some were walking 
on the pleasure ground where there 
were some beautiful cottages. Some 
of the camps were almest\ circular. 


Several campers were playing games 


and others were fishing in / the 
lake. ‘There were several canoes and 
motorboats along the lake. Everyone 


grounds in the open air. At one time 


That | 


took both ! 


had a good appetite on the gamping 


Twas looking at a nice cottage on a 
small island in the centre of the lake 


‘The andina few minutes, my uncle and 


cousin came in their motorboat from 
the island. I recognized them and 

was very much pleased to see both of 
, them as I had not seen them for about 
, eight years. The next day we return- 

ed to Thomasburg where we arrived at 
“midnight on August 3rd. 

5 —Albert Schwager. 
Mr. Brancuarp’s Crass 
—Now it is our turn to write locals 

‘and I am going to tell you about the 

visit of the teachers. 
| On Oct. 15th many Prince Edward 

teachers came to visit the school. 
They drove to ‘Belleville in cars. 
‘They were very much pleased to visit 
jhere. There were five groups. 
| Three groups came to our room. 
They were very much surprised to see 
that we could lipread and talk. They 
stayed for a little while and then went 
to other classes. After a while they 
went to the assembly-room to have din- 
ner. ‘They sat at the tables and the 
O. S. D. teachers waited on them. 
When they finished eating their dinner, 
the O. 5. D. teachers sat at the tables 
and had something to eat. 

Miss Ford, Mr. Smith, Mr. Camp- 
bell, and another man made specches. 

Mr. Smith said that they were very 
j much pleased to come here and thank- 

ed the O. S. D. teachers for showing 
them around theschool. He said that 
the work was interesting. 

Mr. Campbell said that he was very 
sorry that Dr. Coughlin was sick and 
couldn't be there. 

The Prince Edward teachers visited 
the shops, the girls’ residence and the 
boys’ residence in the afternoon. - 

Then they bid us good-bye and drove 
away. —Helena Agopsouricz. 


if 


| 


—I wish to tell you abouta picnic at 
Port Dalhousie. “The deaf people had 
their picnic there. 

At 7.15 o'clock we got on a boat. 
It went across Lake Ontario. We 
stopped at PortDalhousie. The deaf 
people carried many things in boxes 
toatable. Aftera while the boys play- 
| ed softball. The score was 17 to 4in 
{favor of Mr. McLean's team. I 
played on Mr. McLean's team. 

At 12 o'clock we had our dinner. 
Mrs. Byrne, James Matthews’s aunt 
and another woman gave us some sand- 
wiches, pickles, lemonade and water- 
melon. 

At2 o’clok the deaf people went to 
he lake for a swim. The water was 
warm and we swam all afternoon. 

At 5. 300°clock we had our supper. 
After a while Mr. McLean gave prizes 
toa woman andaman for swimming. 
‘They were glad to win the prizes. 

After a while we went home again 
on the boat. We felt very tired. 

—John Gordon Richardson. 


—Last summer on July 31st there 
was aconvention of deaf people in 
Windsor. Many deaf people came 
from Toronto, London, Windsor and 
Detroit. 

In the morning Ernest and I met 
Dr. Coughlin and Mr. Stewart. We 
were glad to see them. A man took 
apicture of us. After that a deaf 
boy told us that we should go to Bob- 
Loon Aug. 7th. 

On Aug. 7th we went to Bob-Lo. 
| Loretta, Evelyn and some deaf people 
went ona boat, but I did notgo on the 
boat because it took too long to’ get 
there. Ernest and I went on a street 
car. My mother gave us two dol- 
j lars to spend. We left home at 8.30 
o'clock. 
arrived at Bob-Loat 10 o'clock. After 
ile we met many deaf people. 
‘The American girls and the Cana- 
| dian girls had a tug of war. Evelyn's 
team won the game. They got 50 
cents for winning the game. After 
that the west boys played softbali 


twelve girls'and 
« Miss pea 


The deaf people on the boat _ 


the east boys. The west boys - 
won by!0to7. Inthe afternoon aman 
took apicture of them again. At 5.30 
they went home.—Donat J. Maitre. ~ 


—I am going to try to tell you 
about Emma’s birthday party. It was 
on Oct. 15th. Some girls slapped her 
and some other girls wished her many 
happy returns of the day. 

Last Thursday Emma received a big 
box fromhome. She was very happy. 
She also received a dollar in a letter 
from home. She gave it to Miss 
Deannard, and asked her to buy three 
bricks of ice cream for her. Miss 
Deannard said that she would. : 

In the afternoon Miss Reid called 
Emma and told her not to invite the 
big girls. Emma was disappointed. 
After a while Miss Reid told her that 
she was fooling. Emma invited 
me to goto her party. 

was surprised that 
Emma had a birthday cake but she 
bought another cake forher. Wehad 
two birthday cakes, a box of chocolates 
and three bricks of cream. We ate 
them and they tasted very good. We 

thanked Emma very much. 
—Grace Alma Dart 


—I wish to tell youabout my vaca- 
tion at home last summer. 

On August 23rd my cousins, Uncle, 
Aunt and I went to the Bruce Beach 
and stayed there about 2 weeks. 
Two cousins Tom and Alex. came 
on August 25th. My cousins and 
I went to visit the golf course. 
‘The man asked me if I played 
golf. He gave’ some clubs to me 
and | could play a littl. Abour 5 
o'clock we came back to camp. 

On August 28th Tom, Alex and I 
went to Kincardine. Auntie made 
sandwiches and cake for us. We 
walked about 5 or 6 miles to Kincar- 
dine. We went through the town 
and met one of our friends. She 
talked with Vom and Alex about Kin- 
cardine. We saw aboy fishing. He 
caught a large one. 

Pretty soon we started back home. 
We stopped near the woods and ate 
some lunch. After a while we walked 
along the road. “Tom asked a man to 
let us ride in his car but he refused. 
About 5 o'clock we got back to Bruce 
Beach. 

On August 30th my cousins, Aunt, 
Uncle and I came back to Lucknow. 
We had a fine time at Bruce Beach. 

—Robert Thompson 


—I wish to tell you about Rev. Mr 
McLaren. On Oct. 4th he came 
to Belleville from Labrador. He came 
to O.S.D. and saw the deaf pupils. 
He was very much surprised. 

In the afternoon itrained. He and 
Dr.Coughlin went to. the assembly- 
room. |r. Coughlin told the boys notto 
makea noise. Hetoldthem that they 
mustbe very quiet. Mr. Stewart signed 
to the girls and boys and the minister 
talked tothe teachers. | He showed:us 
many slides. “hey were fine pictures. 
He gave avery interesting lecture. He 
talked to Dr. Coughlin about the deaf 
pupils. Mr. McLaren was very much 
interested in the deat pupils. —Alma 
Sanders. 


If it be given to any man to love a 
noble women—in thatd evetion he 
shall find an unfailint inspiration of 
holy thoughts and high end 
secret comfort amid the contr: 
and adversities og life. ~lan Mclaeen. 
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Christianity —It means sixteen oun- 
ces to the pound, three feet to the 
yard—a just weight and just measure. 

It means honesty in all dealin, 
purity in all conversation, a chari 
as broad as the race, unflinching in- 
tegrity, sympathy, humanity to man, 
loyalty tv Cod. Selected. 
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The Duty of Thanksgiving | 

**And be ye thankful’’ was an apos- 
tolic admonition, and one that we 
should all cheerfully obey. It is to be | 
feared that too many people look on 
‘Thanksgiving Day simply as a day of 
pleasure, associating it with feasting, 
and-a good time generally, and quite _ 
losing sight of the real meaning of the 
day, Itis, of course, inkeeping with | 
the purpose of the festival, that | 
friend should feast with friend, and 
that our tables should be loaded to an 
unusual extent with good things on the 

ay set apart for an expression of gra- 

ude for these bounteous blessings so 
richly bestowed upon us. But too 
many people partake of the beuntie: 
without any expression of thankful 
ness therefor. 

Ingratitude is said to be the most re- 
prehensible of all sins,and those sur. 
are doubly ungrateful who mark this 
day with a special feast, and utter no 
word of thanks for the bount of 
which they are partaking, *‘How 
sharper than aserpent’s tooth isanun- 
urateful child’? cred King Lear, when 
heart-broken and desolated by his two 
daughters shameful: ingratitude, We 
are all children of "Our Father who 
art in heaven,” and with what sorrow 
must He see so many who never utter 
a word of thanks, and often are open- 
ly defiant and rebellious, despite all 
the abundant blessings they have re- 
ceived trom His hands, 

Nor should we forget that while itis 
that there should be a united 
national expression of thanksgiving for 
the abundant harvest we have reaped, 
and the rich heritage we enjoy, itis, 
also “meet, rightand our bounden duty 
in all things and all times to give 
thanks” the multitude of our daily 
ble: Most of us are liberal e- 
nough in presenting our petitions, es- 
ateriail benefits, to the 
dthings; but after we 
¢ received the bounties we craved, 
more than we asked or 
OW prone We are to neglect 
thanks therefor, Ot how 


seem 


te 


even 


nmiant, and how often, it is true, as 
Mrs. Browning says; 
“And lips say "God be pinful,” 


“Who ne er said “God be praised.” "7 


the Ladders 
ich We Rise 
Walter Scott who said: 
rt of every. man's ed- 

s that which he gets hiurself 
+ utiguestionably true. Ask any 
rent, Well-educated person, and 
southat nearly all of his 
i knowledy 


by 


velopment was obtained after he left 
school, ind that the acquisition of this 
knowlege was one of the greatest plea 
stires of histife. Are schools necessary 
then Assuredly so. In school the 


pupil's mind is disciplined, he finds out 


how to study and to assimilate his 
Know lec and thi e lays the 
foundation of his edueatio: But the 


mere foundation of an educ: 
thar of a house, while neces 
itself of little tse, 


ion, like 
ry, is by 
On this must be 


| cont 


— 
erected the superstructure, which is 
the usetul part of both a building and 
‘of an education. We have all met 
people who have passed through a 
college university and declared that 
they had finished their education. 
And it was literally true. “They stop- 
ped right there. No, they didn’t even 
do that. There can be no_ standing 
still. They began to retrograde and 
kept it up at an eyer-accelerating pace 
for the rest of their lives. A school 
or college course is, on shouldbe, but 
the beginning of an education, which 
ought to be a continuous process. 
‘This is what we are doing by reading 
good books, by our study of nature, by 
our converse with intelligent people, 
by our own thought and observation. 
he training of the intellect and the 
culture of the mind,- as well as the 
cultivation of character and of our 
moral and spiritual faculties, is largely 
the result of self-effort. 

“We build the ladder by which we 
rise, and mount the summit round by 
round.’” 

And herein is to be found the highest 
and most satisfying pleasure of life. 


‘The Teacher’s Ideal 
Aneminent English educator ha: 
coined the expression, ““T’hat 


and beautiful thing called teaching,’” ; 


and these suggestive words have been 
made the text for many bright and 
inspiring remarks upon this subject. 
All the productions of man that 
in the elements of beauty emanate 
from what are called ‘“‘the fine arts.”’ 
The teacher's work, which certainly 
contains the elements of the divine and 
beautiful, must also be a fine art, and 
worthy of the best efforts of the best 
minds. An eminent writer, enlarging 
on the thought embodied in the above 
expression, says every art requires an 
ideal to shape and inspire the work of 
the artist. The true teacher or 
should be, a true artist, and his ideal 
should be embodied in his conception 
of education, Culture and knowledge 
are the two requirements that, must be 
sought in the proper development of 
the powers of man. These consti- 
tute a complete education but require 
a distinct and particular development. 
There may be instruction without 
culture but there cannot be culture 
without instruction. Culture means 
mental and spiritual richness and 
power. Instruction means mental 
development or the building up of 
something inthe mind. Culture, then 
must be the fundamental work of 
the teacher—the teacher's _ ideal. 
‘The child should be led to delight in 
objects of beauty, and a taste should 
be created for that which is refining 
and elevating. Not only is the 
intellect to be trained, but above all, 
the moral nature is to be developed. 
‘This forms the true basis of char- 
acter and must be placed above all 
learning and all intellectual attainments. 
Furnishing the mind with know- 
ledge is mere instruction. “T’hi: an 
essential part of education which is 
easily comprehended and is compara- 
tively easy of accomplishment. But 
to instil into the pupils right con- 
ceptions of the basic ethical principles 
and of the essential spiritual truths, 
is to build for eternity as well as for 
time, and is the greatest and most 
enduring work that can engage the 
energies, enlist the sympathy and ins- 
pire the zeal of any man or woman. 


Quite Right 
Dr ©. B. Coughlin, Superintendent 


lle. 


of the School forthe De: ville, 
is one of the strong men of the pro- 
fession. He was quite right when he 
made the following statements in his 
ddress at the opening of his school a 
ceks ago? 


fe 


he school exists for the sake of 


the puuils, and not for the conveni- 
ence of or to give employment to_the 
officers, teachers and supe! . The 
first consideration of every member of 
the staff must be the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the pupils, and with this 
nothing should be allowed to interfere. 

Anyone who permits social functions, 
or pastimes and amusements or any 
other thing, however desirable or laud- 
able in itsself, to prevent him or her 
from doing the best that is possible for 
the progress and training of the pupils, 
is not fit to occupy a position on the 
staff."” —Deaf Mississipian. 


The Oklahoma School is located at 
Sulphur, and the North Dakota School 
at Mevil’s Lake. Draw your own in- 
ferences. 


In 1924 Gallaudet College conferred 
upon Mr. Jones, Superintendent of 
the Ohio School, the degree of Doctor 
of Humane Letters, in recognition of 
his distinguished services for the deaf. 
Last June the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws was conferred on him by 

| Wilmington College. We congratu- 
late Mr Jones on his well deserved 
honors. J. W. Jones, 1L.H.D., 
“LL.D. looks pretty goo 


It is said of the great Erasmus, that 
prodigy of learning and culture, that he 
always removed his hat on entering a 
school, for, he said, he did not know 
what great personages in embryo he was 
, meeting in the persons of the pupils, 
| Which was,no doubt,a fine conception 
“for that age. We now have a truer 

standard, for in a democracy such as 
‘ours, we judge people by their per- 

sonal worth rather than by the adventi- 

tious position they occupy, sometimes 
| very unworthily. All these boys and 
| giels will be the rulers of our land and 
_ the makers of the nation, and from the 
schools come the men who control the 
| commerical, financial and industrial, as. 

w the political affairs of our land. 
So let us, tuo, remove our hats. 


Education as an Asset to 
Success 
No matter what a man’s work he can 
do it etter if he is well informed. 
And the point here is that education, 
while it has a larger bearing 
mere preparation for one’s trade or 
profession, is the very best equip- 
ment for any sort of efficiency. 
What your peculiar calling, 
your expertness is more telling if it 
rests upon a basis of general culture. 
$a stenographer you will do 
better work and your chances of ad- 
vancement are much greater if you 
are familiar with history, know your 
Shakespeare,and are notin doubt as 
to whether Botticelli is “‘the name of 
acheese ora 
As a lawyer, doctor or preacher, 
your reputation will very likely rest 
as much upon your “‘all aroundness,”” 
your wide acquaintance with the inside 
of great books and the general impres- 
sion that you are not a narrow minded 
jalist, it will upon your technical 


Culture means intellectual back- 
ground. 

It means accumulated force behind 
your stroke. 

It means that you are not only cap- 
able yourself, but that you know how 
to absorb and use the capability of w 
persons. 

Ir gi you perspective. 

It increases your personal 

It strengthens your mfluence. 

Ir ps you from settling down 
toa specialized piece of machinery to 
do a certain task, and m: 
Human Being, alive, vibrant, radiat- 
ing. i 

It makes you Somedody, not just 
Anybody. —Dr. Frank Crane. 


{has 
teen large 


ters of the Empire in i with 
the Dipainient of Education, rahe 


tiveness of own spacious hallways. We 
are very grateful, indeed, to the donors 
for their munificent gift. Following 
are the names of the pictures. 

Canada’s Grand Armada Leaving 
Gaspe Bay. 

Over the Top. 

Canadian Foresters in Windsor 

rk. 

Landing of the First Canadian Di- 
vision at St. Nazaire. 

Canadian Artillery in Actioi 

Dressing Station in the 

ras. 

A Mobile Veterinary Mount in 
France. 

‘The Night Patrol—Canadian M.L. 
Boats Entering Dover. 
‘The Surrender of the German Fleet. 
Ruins of Cloth Hall at Ypres. 
Canadians :n Paris after the Armis- 


ld at 


Ice. 
The Defence of the P.P.C.L.1. at 
Sanctuary Road. 
Canadians Arriving on the Rhine. 
War in the Air. 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of 


= 


Death of Wolfe. 
Death of Montcalm. 
Joseph Brant, the Mohawk Chief. 


New Liddy Building » 


The Border Cities Star of October 
15th, contains a description of the 
fine new Liddy Block in Windsor. 
The Stars sa} 

Within the past few days three busi- 
ness firms have located in Windsor. 
‘Vhey are housed in the recently com- 
pleted Liddy building on QOuellette 
betwen Park and Wyandotte streets. 
‘Vhe new block is complete in every 
il and will make a pleasing ad- 
dition to the already great number of 
well appointed business locations in the 
chy. 

For the past ten years W. K. Liddy 
has owned the property on which the 
| Present handsome building — stands. 
‘This spring he decided that he should 
sacrifice his home, a large brick dwell- 
ing, for the extension of business along 
Ouellette. Although advised against 
the step as an unbusinesslike proposi- 
tion he had the plans prepared and con- 
struction was started. He now has 
the satisfaction of knowing sthat his 
move is justified for all space in the 
building was rented long before it was 
ready for occupancy. 

The building is of two storeys with 
exterior of rugged brick. 

Interior appointments are suitable 
to the nature of the business carried on 
as the tightis plentiful, practically equal- 
(Iling daylight. The top floor is flood- 
ed with light from large plate glass 
windows at the front, a skylight in the 
ceiling while the artifical light is of 
the indirect type provided by the 
| Whelpton Electric Company. 

Uniform heatis assured by the in- 
: stallation of the Oil-O-Matic unit the 
| temperature being automatically regul- 
j ated and controlled from one of the 
| downstairs stores. 
| Floors downstairs are of terrazzo 
overlaid with cork while hardwood 
Hoors are found in the upper section. 
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Prince Edward Teachers Are 
Guests of the School 


\ Friday, October 15th, wasamemor 
able day at our School, when we had 
the pleasure of entertaining the Inspec- 
tor and teachers of Prince Edward 
County on the occasion of their An- 
nual Convention. The visitors to the 
number of over ninety arrived at about 
ten o'clock and spent the whole day in 
the classes and shops and looking 
through the residences and other build- 
ings. As the pupils were utilizing the 
dining-room, the visitors had dinner 
with the staff in the assembly hall, 
which presented a gala appearance for 
the occasion. It is scarcely necessary 
y that they all displayed a very 
n interest in our work, and before 
leaving the dining room a hearty vote 
of thanks was passed, accompained by 
warm expressions of appreciation of 
our work and great surprise at the re- 
sults accomplished. 
he impression our School made on 
the visiting teachers was well expressed 
in the following letter of cordial ap- 
preciation received a few days later by 
the Superintendent. 

Picton, Ont., Oct. 23th, 1926. 
C. B. Coughlin, M. D. 

Sup't of School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ont. 

Dear Sir: 

On behalf of the teachers of Prince 
Edward County Institute and personally 
as well, I wish to express to you Sir, 
and to every member of your staff, 
our sincerest thanks for the cordial 
reception, and delightful entertainment 
afforded us, during our recent visit to 
the Ontario School for the Deaf, of 
which you hold the honored place of 
Superintendent. 

‘Though much regretting your 
absence, through illness, we were 
made to feel at home by Mr. W. J. 
Campbell, who received us upon our 
arrival at 10. a. m.and to Miss Ford, 
who welcomed us warmly on our 
entrance. 4 

OF our pleasure in visiting the 
class-rooms, much mightbe said, but 
suffice ir that we feel we could not es- 
timate the benefit received from this 
intimate contact with the workings of 
such as school as that under your 
control. 

In passing from class to class we 
Were struck with the strong sympathetic 
bond, which was clearly evident, as 
existing between pupil and teacher. 
Confidence shone upon the faces of 
the boys and girls, and their spontan- 
cous response to the efforts of their 
teachers was proof of their utter re- 
hance upon them, 

From all members of your staff, we 
received the kindest of attention and 
We wish, Sir, to tender to you for the 
privilege accorded us, in visiting your 
excellent School, the extreme gratitude 
and appreciation of the teachers of 
Prince Edward County Institute. 

Hoping that you are restored to 
your usual good health. 

1 have the honor remain, 

Gratefully Yours, 
Margaret Goodwin, 
Principal of St. John’s S. School 
On behalf of the Prince Edward 
County Teacher's Institute. 


The following “‘write-up’’ of the 
visit of the Prince Edward teachers to 
our School is taken from the Picton 
Times. é 

On Friday morning October 
ISth, the teachers of Prince Edward 
County Institute journeyed to Belleville 
by motor and visited the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, from ten in the 
morning until three-thirty or there- 
abouts intheafternoon. “The weather 
.on that morning was pleasantand cool. 
The sky, which was clouded during 
the early hours, cleared while the 
Party was on its way, and the sun 
shone watmly during the rest of the 
day. The autumnal panorama of 
brown fields, richly glowing woods 
and the ‘blue waters of the Bay of 
Quinte formed a succession of pleas- 
ing pictures as the motors proceeded 
on their way, and many expressions of 
delight at the passing beauty were 
heard. 

All tou soon that part of the pleas~ 
ant day was over, and the yateway 
to the grounds to the school was in 
sight. The teachers were conveyed 
along the circular road through the 
beautiful grounds to the entrance of 
the school, the doors of which were 
open to welcome them. 

Dr. Coughlin, the Superintendent 
of the School, was unable through ill- 
ness, to receive the teachers, so they 
Wer. met instead by Mr. W. J. Camp- 
bell, the supervising teacher of the 
Senior Oral Department, and Miss 
Catherine Ford, Supervisor of the 
Junior Oral Department, both of 
whom were very cordial in their words 
of welcome. After all were within, 
they were divided into groups and 
conducted through the class rooms, 
and there saw the teachers and child- 
ren atthe regular routine of school 
work. ‘he junior pupils were visited 
first. Here were found prettily de- 
corated and spotlessly kept classrooms, 
and a semi-circle of eager-faced little 
boys and girls in each, led to recognize 
and enunciate sounds, syllables, words 
and numbers, by a kind and sympathe- 


_shoe-making shop the sameconcentra- 
tion upon the work was seen, There 
were circular benches arranged at in- 
tervals about the room where rows of 
shining tools hung. At each bench 
sat an industrious boy, his fingers 
busy mending a shoe.. Some were 
applying patches to the uppers, others 
were putting new soles upon half-worn 
slices, others heels; others were 
polishing up a neatly done job ready 
forthe wearer. An interview with 
the master shoemaker, revealed the 
astounding fact that three boys of last 
year’sclass had succeeded in making a 
complete pair of shoes. He said ‘that 
in five years, working a few hours a 
day, a boy learned as much as an 
apprenticein a shop would learn in 
‘one year. 

The printing office, where some 
pupils learned the art of printing, was 
visted next and a copy of their litle 
paperentitled ‘* The Canadian,’’ was 
given as a souvenir of the visit to each 
teacher. On perusal of this interesting 
copy a further insight was gained into 
theworking of this wonderful institution 
—for wonderful it really is under its 
present excellent management. ‘The 


masters in all instances, held before | 


their pupils the highest ideals and finish- 
ed product in eachcase bore out the 
fact that the pupils sensed those ideals 
clearly and were concentrating upon 
producing the very best. “The teach- 
ers passed freely among the workers, 
yet they were apparently undisturbed 
by their presence. 

‘The sewing room for the girls con- 
tained a cabinet filled with articles of 
clothing made by the girls. There 
Were dresses, aprons and nightgowns, 
beautifully finished, and on the wall 

, Were displayed infants’ —_ dresses, 
embroidered luncheon sets, towels and 
pillow slips, and of many other articles, 
all work the trained fingers of the girls 

Who are at school there. Domestic 


Science’is also taught them. 
We The i 


dren in all, housed and trained in that 
large school, many coming at the ten- 


il 
ere are about three hundred chil- 


tic teacher, ‘The response of the der age of seven years, thus showing 
little children to the careful attention the confidence placed in the manage- 
given by their teachers was a delight ! ment of the school by the people of 
to behold. In passing from class to} Ontario. 

class the same strong bond of sympathy | The object of the Government in 
was recognized between the teacher founding and maintaining this school 
and those taught, and one of the js to afford educational advantages to 


teachers confirmed this thought after- 
words when she said: ““The children 
are, as a rule, very amenable and loy- 
ing, looking upon us as their best 
friends. In the senior classes great 
i s displayed, the boys and girls 
giving evidence of a wide fund of 
practical knowledge. ‘They showed 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
classical authors and the current events 
and the accuracy with 
which they read the questions from 
their teachers’ lips was amazing. 

The morning sessions finished, 
luncheon was served to the visitors in 
the large assembly hall, which was 
artistically decorated for the occasion. 
The tables formed a U, with the staff 


the delicious viands provided were 
done ample justice to, short speeches 
of welcome and of gratitude and ap- 
preciation concluded a very pleasant 
hour. Visits were made, during the 
noon hour to the children’s dining: 
room, the spacious kitchen, and later 
the dormitories and workshops held the 
attention of the visitors. Here were 


the seniors, who after half-past two 
pm., were trained in the use of their 
hands. 


Inthe carpenter shop were 
lads, working with planes, 


master, making useful articles of furni- 
ture and polishing and varnishing the 
finished product, the examination of 
which evidenced much hard work and 
patience to reach the state of perfection 
at which the child had aimed. Inthe 


ive at the head, and after | 


(J saws, under a_ skilful | 


all the youth of the Province who are, ! 


‘on account of deafness, either partial 
or total, unble to receive instuction at 
the common school, and it is hoped 
‘ 

that all persons having charge of deaf 
| children, will avail themselves of the 
liberal terms offered by the Govern- 


ment there. 

‘The School itself is a beautiful build- 
_ ing, made of the best of materials and 
equipped with the best in every way, 
and as the teachers passed through the 
spacious corridors and rooms, they 
‘could not but realize the beauty of the 
| environment, and feel the delight that 
those unfortunate little children were 
so happy as to be in attendance at such 
a school; and that their development 
Was is the care of such faithful, kind 
and sympathetic instructors. 


Sports 


The O.S.D. Softball 1 
with the play-offs forthe S 
pionship on Qctober the cleve 
and twelfth. ‘The Senators, league 
champions, faced the Stars who were 
the runners-up in the three team School 


scague closed 


league. Below is the line-up. 
| Senators Stary 
ya 1b. F. Meyette r.f. 


H. Henderson 2b. 
C. Meyette p. 


af 
Micetick 2b. 
‘Thompson s.s. 


Brigham 3b. Brown s.s. 
vir. Holt c. 
Bell Lf Eames 1b. 


ment for their education and improve- ! 


Hanna r.f. Mr. Burrell 1.f. 
McMillan c. Buckle 3b. 
Franklin c.f. Richardson c.f. 


ae Stars 16—Senators 11. 

In this game Meyette pitched a nice 
game and though the usually hard_hit- 
ting Sentors had several lusty cracks 
the outfielders were right on the job 
and the infielders played real good ball. 
Mr. Lally was hit freely and eleven runs 
were scored in oneinnings when the 
Senator outfield and infield made sevet- 
al successive errors. Outside of this in- 
ning the game was good the Stars being 
held to five runs the rest of the game 
whilst the Senators got fourin the se- 
cond last inning and seven in the last. 

Three base hits—Mr. Lally, Holt. 
Two base hits—Micetick, Meyette 
Brown, Holt. Umpires—Mr. Blan- 
chard and Mott. 


Srars 8—Senarors 6. 
The last and deciding game proved 
a real game with the Stars coming out 
on top and thus winning the champion- 
ship. Both pitchers twirled a steady 
game. The fielders of the Senators 
played good ball except in the second 
; inning when some wild throwing add- 
edthree runs. The Stars played fine 
ball till the last inning when several bad 
‘errors put Meyette ina hole but he 
struck out the third man with the 
winning runs on the bases. Features 
| of the game were the great fielding of 
| Francis Meyette and Mr. Burrell of the 
Stars and the really wonderful work of 
{ Banco Micetrick the Senator second 
baseman. 
Nores. ‘ 

The O. S. D. have a real good all- 
star soft-ball team this year but there 
been only one pitcher developed 
ong the bo 

Among the newcomers to the senior 
league who played good ball were 
Cecchini, Scott, Bell, Richardson and 


an 


Eames. 
Miss Mac Farlane, the dietitian, 
gave the Stars, the school champions, 


a special supper one night last week. 

The gymnasuim classes have been 
organized. ‘There is Junior and 
Senior class among the boys. “Uhe 
arclass for the Seniors is on 
sday afternoon, and that for the 
Juniors on Tuesday afternoons. As 
soon as the basket-ball equipment ar- 
rives We expect to form two teams and 
introduce basket-ball. 

On wet afternoons the boys find the 
gymnasium just the thing. Various 
games which provide plenty of exer- 
cise, fun and competition are supervis- 
| ed by the instructors. 


Foornatt 

i Since the close of the softball league, 
football has taken its place in field sport. 
Two teams have been organized with 
Mu Brigham and Charles Meyette 


jas captains. ‘The following is the line- 
uP af 

| Thistles Shamrocks 
1M. Brigham ‘captains! C. Meyette 
| A. Schwager N. Holt 
| H. Henderson C. Murtell 
|B. Micetick A. Hanna 
| H. McMillan A. Audet 
| O. Buckle . Brown 
| C. Bames J. Boyle 
/S. Landau G. Windsor 
{ J. Julien W. Abrams 
| C. Quinn J. Carriere 
(L. Roach W.. Scott 
( E. Bell (subs R. Robertson 
|G. Fawcett F. Bailey 


) ‘The-intermediate boys will also 
have three teams for football under 
captains, Miyette, R. Thompson 
‘and B. Richardson. 

| "The senior boys will play Monday, 
Tuesday and Saturday, giving up. the 
field to intermediates én Wednesday 
“and going to gymnasium on Thursday. 
‘The intermediates will play on Wed- 
nesday, ‘Thursday and Saturday, going 
to gymnasium on Tuesday. 
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Canapian 


Her Thanksgiving 

Mary Newcome sat curled ina heap 
on her trunk, looking out of the narrow 
window of atall bedroom at the mon- 
otonous row’ of brick houses opposite, 
It was the day before Thanksgiving— 
her first Thaler away from 
home, and she wasfinding anew ex- 
perience. A letter dated Willow Hill, 
N.H., wascrumpledin her hand, but 
she straightened it out again, and leaned 
against the side of the window in order 
to re-read it by the fading light. 

“Dear Molly: I can’t help ‘wish- 
ing you were here, even if you are 
having a splendid time in Washing- 
ton. 

Poor Mary groaned and looked so 
solemnly around the bit of a room 
where, as she told the girl who worked 
beside her in the office, “the bed, bu- 


“Sure enough! Youand I would be 
smart folks if we couldn't get inner 
for nineteen people once in our lives. 
Come on, let's goto the kitchen. May- 
be we'll have to do some marketing.’’ 

Most of that night Mary tossed about 
trying to finda comfortable spot on her 
lumpy mattress, for, in spite of her 
calm words to Susan, the thought of 
managing a dinner for nineteen loomed 
large before herand made her nervous. 
When the alarm clock buzzed at five 
o'clock she was glad enough to spring F 
out and make a beginning of the day’s 
work. } 

Dinah grinned cheerfully when ste 
entered the kitchen but Susan was worn 
from a night of watching and working i 
over her mother, sd Mary resolved to! 
spare her all she could. Sheattacked ' 
the huge gobblers first,but almost des- ; 


reau, stand and trunk joined hands to 
play ‘ring round the rosy,’ and she 
must be the rose, for when she was in 
the middle, thé room 
Then she read farther: 
“T don’t think weshall have an. ex- 
tra good dinner. Can't you smell the 
the pudding cooking nov 
Somehow that was the last straw to 
the homesick girl, and down went her 
head on the window-sill for amoment 
of crying. Butthe bh came up bray 
ly again, andthe letter was shut away 
Mary did this, anew 
nd she took a pencil 
k. 


ful to be earning money to help father.” 
‘2 I'm thankful the home folks are all 


hen, with a wrathful gesture at her 
i :°3. I'm thankful | 
ina hall bedroom. 
Here's a funny one for a finish,’ sne 
added: ““4. I’m thankful: Mrs. Elkins 
doesn't give us cabbage and onions for 
dinner but five days out of seven.”? 
She was pinning this beside her mirror 
when there timid rap at the door. 

“Come!” she called, and in walked 
a meagre girl of about her cwn age. 

“Why, Susan Elkins, what is the 
y cried, at the sight of 
‘countenance. | 
coverad her face 
with her hands and began to ery gasp- 
ingly. most alarmed, Mary led her 
over to the bed, sat down beside her 
and tucked a handkerchief into her 
hand, But all her questioning received 
only sobs in return, so she poured a 
glass of water, dropped a tablet into it, 
and began to stir so emph: 
@ teaspoon that Susan peeped at her a 
moment. ‘This washer chance. 

“Now, Susan, drink this, and if you 
imagine hard you'll think it's soda, 
Then | want to hear what ails you.’? 

The afflicted one drank a few 
swallows, them said brokenly: 

“It's mother=-she's dropped a stitch 
in her back—an" it makes her screech 
tome We've sent for Aunt E 
an’ she'll come Friday; but, oh, w 
will become of che Thank 
ner?” And her wails broke outatresh. 

Mary hesitated; she had once had a 
disheartening glimpse of Mrs. Elkins” 
kitchen, where sy Dinah dd 
dishes and scrubbed from morning ro 
night, while mistress sev lded and c 
ed. But she laid a cheering hand on 
Susan’s shoulder. 

“There, my dear, perhaps it isn’tso. 
bad as it looks, “Vell me what’ your 
mother planned for dinner.” 

“Why. there's tivo turkeys to. be 
roasted, an’ all the ables and fixin’ 
She's got her pies made, an’ she was 
goin’ to have Maryland pudd: 

“Turkey and fixin’s 
Susan 
Viiv 
ding 


matter 
the woe-begor 
Vor answer Sus: 


in” beside, 


‘That's easy, 

And as for Maryland pudding 
frantmy New Hampshire pud- 
an bear it! 


“Your puddin’? Susan said, her 
eyes wide open with astonishment 


was full.” , 


> loo 


‘grasped her hand. 


‘gel of light, yoube, for sure! 


paired. 

“Oh, you villains Fl never get you 
filled with dressing!’’ And even Susan 
ventured a feeble smile. 

As she mixed big pots-full of her 
mother’s famous pudding, she remem- 
herred her sister's letter. ““There! ' 
‘I shall smell the pudding’ after all,"’ 
she thought, gleefully. 

Mary sang about the kitchen ina way 
that must have been new to it. 

Mary tried her best to take off the 
“‘boarding-house’’ look of the table by 
adding parsley, a few flowers and dishes 
of fruit. The birds were a splendid 
brown, the cranberries had not refused 

** and the subtle odor ot the } 
pudding had gone with spicy breath to. 
the fourth floor. { 

“*Now ring, Susan!"’ Mary cried, | 
and fled to the kitchen to serve the food. 
‘The old bell jingled more cheerfully | 
than usual, and the boarders seemed to 
come in with alert steps. The next i 
hour was a rush and worry to Mary, 
then the lull came when she and Susan | 
ate with what appetite weariness had’ 
left them, 

“Let's help Dinah clear away this 
work, the New England girl's 
next suggestion; and Dinah rolled her 
eyes to see how quickly it was possible 
for dishes to be washed. “They were 
nearly done when a_ plaintive yoice 


| 
asked | 


Just mother. Didn't you know 
that we slept off the kitchen?"* 

“And I’ve been so noisy all day!" 
thought Mary, conscience smitten. 

“Ma wants you to come in a minute 
hetore you go up,” Susan said when | 
the returned. 

“Oh, do you suppose I've bothered 
Mary, asked, anxiously. 
Well, I guess not!’* Susan said, 
with an energy so unusual that Mary- ‘ 
ed at her curiously. She under- 
stood when she sat down inthe cheer- 
less back bedroom, while Mrs. Elkins 


he 


“Oh, Miss Newcome, you 're an an- 
You do 
not know what it would have been for 
me to lose them boarders with winter 
ies beginnin’ ; an’ gothey would have, 
I'm mighty sure, they'd have been that 
mad if they hadn't had any Thanksqiv- | 
dinner. You're jes’ as tired as a} 
an’ oughter go straight to bed, 
but I thought mebbe you'd like to 
know what a thankful day you've 
made for me.” ty 
Mary's own eyes filled with tears, | 
and at a sudden impulse she bent to ! 
kiss the tired face on the bed, | 
As she went slowly up to her room 
she met one of the boarders. 
“Why, Miss come, you were | 
out fordinner, weren't you? W ell, 
I suppose you were thankful, though 
we had reaily a feast. ] 
sy 
smile, 
Churchman. 


with a 
Canadian 


The Mighty Mackenzie 

‘Vhe MacKenzie is the largest river 
in the British Empire. Few people i 
know much about it, as it is located in 
a sparsely settled section of Northern 
Canada not often visited by the tourist 
or “‘globe trotter.’* | 

From its source in Great Slave Lake, 
four hundred miles north of Edmonton, 
to the place where it empties into the 
Arctic Ocean, the MacKenzieis 1500 
miles in length. Five hundred mi- 
les from its starting point the river is! 
exactly a mile wide, maintaining, and | 


miles. Great Slave Lake, located in 
the heart of the MacKenzie district, | 
is six hundred miles long, and about 
two hundred and fifty broad, with a’ 
depth as great as that of Lake Superior. | 
Spruce forests border the upper ! 


pearance being somewhatmonotonous, 
only relieved by the silent sweep of a. 
stream of its magnitude. The banks! 
appear low owing to the great size of 
the stream, but in reality often have a! 
height of two hundred feet or over. 
Concerning the nature of the country _ 
through which the MacKenzie river 
flows considerable misapprehension | 


“exists. Many people think of the Mac-’ believe?’’” 


Kenzie district as a region of almost 
perpetual ice and snow, where nothing 
of consequence will grow but it has. 
many valuable resources, and will grow 
many useful products. i 

At Fort Norman, which is about | 
three hundred and fifty miles from 
the Arctic Ocean, barley may be suc- 
cessfully produced, together with po- 
tatoes and other garden vegetables, 
but wheat does not come to maturity. 
At Fort Simpson, three hundred miles 
further away from the Arctic, and two ! 
hundred and eighty miles from the 
Alberta boundary, wheat is produced, | 
and is regarded as a sure crop four 
times out of five, Melons, if started 
under glass, ripen well, frost seldom { 
doing them much harm. 

_ The Dominion Government returns 
are responsible for the surprising state- 
ment that within the bounds of the 
MacKenzie territory, stretching from H 
Alberta away up to the Arctic Ocean, 
there is a possible area of six hundred | 
and fifty-six thousand square miles fit- 
ted for the growth of potatoes, four 
hundred and seven thousand square 
suitable for barley, and three 
hundred and sixteen thousand square 
miles suitable for wheat. Of course 
there is a large section of the countyy. 
comprising * the barren grounds’? upon 
which nothing of value can be grown. 
—Ouward. 


Little Patty and her mamma went 
to Grandma's to spend Thanksgiving. 

Grandma showed Patt: 
kin pie. It was all for her. 

Just before Patty went to bed, she 
heard mamma and grandma talking 
about Uncle Jac 
early in the morning. Grandma said, 
** Last Thanksgiving he ate up all my 
pie. He thinks | make the best pies 
in the world. 

Little Paty scared. She thought 
Uncle Jack would want to eat her pie. 
She could not sleep. 

By and by mamma and grandma 
went to bed. y got up and quietly 
went down stairs to the pantry. She 
knew just where her pie was. 

She took it up stairs with her. She 
remembered -that_ mamma put her 
watch under her pillow to keep it safe. 


pillow and went to sleep. 


got out of bed. She looked under the 


; Mamma and grandma | 


a 
He was coming | 


i" i times precedes him 
Patty put the pie under the | ly 


\ tha Cis.) 
Inthe morning Patty awoke and | {Hat he s —N 


her and 
came into the room. They were sur- 
prised when they saw the pie. 

Patty told them why she hid it. 

laughed. Grandma told Patty 

she would make her another one be- | 
fore dinner. si 

‘There were many good things on 
the dinner table. There wasa little 
pumpkin pie fresh from the oven for 
Patty. See eS 

Saying Grace 
The head of the family at the morn- 


| often exceeding this, width for many ' ing meal asked the blessing as usual, 


thanking the Lord for the things so 
bountifully provided. Immediately af- 
terwards, as was his bad habit, he be- 
ran to grumble about hard times, the 
poor quality of the food he was forced 
to eat, the way it was cooked, and 


: stretches of the river, the general ap- | much more. 


“Father, do you suppose God heard 
what you said a little while agoi’” 

“'Certainly’’—with the confident air 
of an instructor. 

“And did He hear what ‘you said 
about the bacon and the coffee?’’_ 

“OF course’? —not quite so. confi- 
dently. 

“Then, father, which did God 
There is a whole sermon 
in that little incident which strikes both 
at the dead formality with which too 
many people “‘say grace.’’ and the 


| Wickedness of perpetually finding fault 


about everything, and the insincerity 
of religious profession that does not fit 
in with conduc 


Thoughts For Thanksgiving 
There is something lacking in the 
sincerity of the man who goes intothe 
temple on Thanksgiving day to 
acknowledge the good gifts of Provi 
dence to him if he has done nothing 
through the year or on this day to uplift 
his fellows, to bring sunshine into si 
less hearts and to distribute in some 
measure the benefaction of help and 
love ot the helpless sons and daughters 
of men.— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


One of the benign results of the 
obServance of Thanksgiving is encour- 
agement it gives to public benevolence. 
While it is a day set apart for the ac- 
knowledgment of national, family and 
personal blessings, every American is 
taught from childhood that on this day 
he must share the loaf, feed the hungry, 
and give ear to the distressed. The 
significance of the day is lost to those 
who appropriate it solely for personal 
gratification and selfish enjoyment. 


But, after all be said, we must 
confess that the true modern. signi- 
ficance is that of the feast day--the fami- 
ly feast day. It gathers the scattered 
branches together from far and wide 
to sacrifice at the altar of family love, 
where are enshrined the Laresand Pen 
ates of the oldhome. The spectacle of 
three or four generations of a family 
assembled together from distant dwell- 
ing places under the ancient family 
rooftree is charged with the heart’s 
truest poetry. 


—o- —— 


© often thought that souls are 


si as much by the power of hope as 
by the power of faithand love. Few 
get to heaven inawetblanker. Ofall 


garments in which to run the race that 
is set before us, that is the worst. 
—Ellice Hopkins. 


A man’s character is like his shadow, 
which sometimes follows and some- 
nd which is oc- 
‘asionally shorter, 
. de La Rochejaque- 


casionally longer, 0: 


lein. 


pillow to see if her pie was all right. | 


Tt was as flat‘as a pancake and pumpkin 
stuck to the sheet and pillow case. 
Patty sat down on the bed and cried, 


We are most of us very lonely in this 
world; you who have anyone who loves 
you, cling to them, and thank God. 

—Thackeray. 


‘To-whit ; 
Will-you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 

And the nice nest I ride ; 
“Not f,”” said the cow, “‘Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I'd never do, 

I gave youa wisp of hay, 

But didn’t take your nest away. 
Not I,’” said the cow, “‘Moo-oo ! 
Such a thing I'd never do.’” 


‘“To- whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest | made?”” 


“Not I,”” said the dog, “‘Bow-wow ! 
I wouldn't be so mean, anyhow! 

| gave the hairs the nest to make, 

But the nest I did not take. 

Not I,” said the dog, ““Bow-wow! 
I'm notso mean, anyhow.”” 


“To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole four eggs.1 laid, 
And the nice nest 1 made? 


“Not I,’’ said the sheep, “‘oh, no! 

| wouldn't treat a poor bird so. 

| gave wool the nest to line, 

But the nest was none of mine. 

Baa! Baa!’’ said the sheep; ‘‘oh, no! 
I wouldn't treat a poor bird so.’” 


“Caw! Caw!”” cried the crow; 
“T should like to know 

What thief took away 
\ bird's nest to-day? 


“‘L would not rob a bird, 
Said little Mary Green; 
[think | never heard 
Of anything so mean.” 


“Itis very cruel, too,” 

Said little Alice Neal; 

“| wonder if he knew 

How sad the bird would feel?” 


\ little boy hung his head, 
A\nd wentand hid behind the bed, 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow-breast; 
And he felt so full of shame, 
He didn’t like to tell his name. 
Lydia Maria Child 


The Boys and the Bees 

Many,mai sago the people 
in Germany lived in little towns with 
high walls around them. ‘They built 
walls around theirtowns, because they 
had quarrels with other towns. “The 
walls protected them against their 
enemies. 

Sometimes people kept bee hives 
onthe walls, The bees could fly 
into the fields outside and gather 

There were not many flow- 
ide the city to get honey from. 
One morning two baker boys were 


hungry. They had to get up very 
varly. Some fine rolls had just been 
taken from the oven. The boys 


thought it would be fine to have some 
honey and rolls, 

“Let's go up on the walls and get 

sme honey out of one of the hives,” 
said John. 

“But the bees will sting us,"? answer- 
cd James. “Besides the watchman on 
the walls might see us. Then we 
would be in trouble of another kind.”* 

John, however, persuaded James 
» go. “The two boys stole out of the 
shop, and ran across the street. 

In a few minutes they were creep- 
ny up the stars that led to the top of 
the wall. 

‘There was no watchman to be seen. 

He had gotten sleepy probably and 
had gone somewhere to sleep. But 
there was a noise coming from some 
Where. 

The boys listened, bur all was quiet 
avain. “They made their way quietly 
along the wall till they came to the 
hives, 

‘Then they covered their faces and 


ure. John was just lifting the top 
from one of the hives, when he heard 
another strange noise. He dropped 
the hive hurriedly. 5 

The noise seemed to come fromthe 


got ready to rob the bees of theirtreas- | 


~ Jack Frost 

The door was shut, as doors should be, 
Before you went to bed last night; 

Yet Jack Frost has got in, you see, 
And left_your windows silver white. 


outside of the wall. “The boys looked He must have waited till you slept; 


over, and saw an army. It was the! 
people of Linx who had come to attack 
the town. 

Both-boys were frightened at first. | 

ey saw, however, that something 
must be done to save the town. 
‘James,”” said John, ‘‘you run yon- 
der and ring the bell. 1 will tumble 
the bee hives on their heads.’ 

James did as he was told. John 
pushed a hive over the wall. It fell 
on the leader’ s head and wentto pieces. 

The bees were angry at being dis- 
turbed in this way. They flew at the 
men and stung their hands and faces, 
so that they were glad to run away. 

Another hive came tumbling down 
andthenanother. And theangry bees 
put the whole army to flight. 

By this time the bell had called the 
people out to defend the town. 

The boys and the bees had saved 
the town. 

‘The boys were not punished. In- 
id the people praised them for their 
ise acts. It was decided to erect a 
monument in their honor, 


And not a single-word he spoke, 
But pencilled o’ er the panes, and crept 


—.._Away again before you woke. 


And now you cannot see the hills 
Nor fields that stretch beyond the lane; 
But there are fairer things then these 
His fingers traced on every pane— - 


Rocks and castles towering high; 
Hills and dales, and streams and 
fields; 
And knights in armouf riding by, 
With nodding plumes and shining 
shields. 


And here are little boats, and there 
Big ships with sails spread to the 
breeze; 
And yonder, palm trees waving fair. 
On islands set in silver seas. 


And butterflies with gauzy wings, 
And herds of cows and flocks of 
sheep, 
And fruit and flowers, and all the 
things 
You sce when you are sound asleep. 


One of the boys afterwards became For creeping softly underneath 


mayor of the city. The other was 
long known as the most famous baker 
of his time. —Child Lore. 


The Magic Carpet 


Long, long ago, in the days of fairies 
and giants, so long ago that even our 
great grandfathers had not been born, 
there lived a noble Prince. His home 
was far away in the East. 

One day, as the Prince wandered 
through one of the fine cities in that 
land, he met a strange-looking mer- 
chant. Rolled up under his arms wae 
a beautiful carpet which he wanted to 
se 


The Prince stopped him, and asked 
themerchant to show him the carpet. 


He liked itvery much, forit wasabeau- To grow more lovin) 


tiful one. Thinking to buy it he turned 
tothe merchant and said, ‘ How 
much money do you want for it? ’* 


** Thirty bags of silver, replied 
the man 

** That seems a very high price for 
@ carpet, does it not? said the 


Prince. 

*“ When you know all that this 
carpet can do for you,’ replied the 
merchant, ** you will be willing to pay 
much more money in order to have 
of ¥ 


“But I cannot buy it,’ said the 
Prince, *‘for my money is at home.”” 

That need not worry you,”” said the 
man. And as he spoke he began to 
unroll the carpet upon the ground. 

“Now, come’? he cried, “‘sit 
down with me.” 

As soon as they were seated on the 
Carpet it rose intothe air, and away 
they went straight to the Prince's 


“Now, yousee,”’ said the merchant, 
“that is a magic carpet. When you 
sit down upon it, it will carry you to 
y place where you may wish to be.”” 
The Prince was filled with joy, and 
vould gladly have paid the merchant 
all the money he had in order that the 
carpet might be his. The thirty bags of 
silver were brought out, and then the 
merchant went on his!way. 

How nice it would be to travel) like 
the Prince to far-off lands. Would 
you like to ride on a magic carpet far 
oyer the land and sea? 

Come, then, here is one waiting for 
us. First kiss mother and father good- 
bye, and then we will fly off across the 
seas to visit the boys and girls of other 
lands. —Here and There Stories. 


The door, when all the lights are 


out, 
Jack Frost takes every breath you 
breathe, 
And knows the things you think 
about. 


He paints them on the window pane 
In fairy lines with frozen steam; 

And when you wake you see again 
The lovely things you saw in dream. 


—Gabriel Setoun. 


Morning Hymn 


Father, we thank ‘Thee for thelight, 
And for tho blessings of the night: 
For rest and food, and loving care. 
And all that makes the world 40 fair. 


Help ux todo the things we should, 
‘To be to others kind and 

In all we do, in work or pla; 
very day. 


The Pied Piper 


Many years ago the little town of 
Hamelin was overrun with rats—big, 
fierce rats. 

They fought the dogs and killed the cat~ 
A mille 


DIE the tables in th 


vate 
Sunday hate. 


Every one tried to think of some plan 
by which the rats could be driven out. 
When many plans had failed, the peo- 
ple came to the town-hall co tell the 
Mayor that he must do something. 

The Mayor said he would give 
anything he had to the man who 
would rid the town of these rats. 
As he was speaking, a knock 
heard at the door. 


was 


“Bless ust” erled the Mayor, What's thatt 
Anything like the sound of @ rat 
Makes miy heart xe C 


The door opened and in came a 
man whom no one there had ever seen 
before. He wore a long cvat, half of 
yellow and half of red, and carried a 
pipe or flute. 

“Who are you?”* said the 

“Tam called the Pied Pipe: 


Mayor. 
said 


“Twill you a thousand pieces 
of gold if you will do so,”* said the 
Mayor. 


The Piper went into the street and 
began to play atune. Ina few minutes 


out of the houses the rats came tumbling 
Great rats, stall rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Hrown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 


and followed the Piper, ing to his 
music. He led them to the river and 
into it they --ent, and all were drown- 


The World’s Music 


The world a very happy place, 
‘Where every child should dance and 
‘And always bates mulling teen nm 


never sulk for anything. 


I waken when the morning's come, 
wih feel tho air ‘na Tight alles . 
ntrange, sweet music, 
Of been about their busy hive 


The linnets play among the 1 
white, Wake onsen chiep and nig: 
flashing to at : 
‘Thenwallows twitter on the wing, 


The twigs that shake. nnd boughs that «was, 
‘And tall old trees you could not eimb, 
And winds that come but cannot «tay, 
‘Are gaily singing all the mes 


From dawn to dark the old mill wheel 
Makex music. going round and round : 

And dusty white with flour and meal, 
‘The miller whistles to its soun 


And if you listen to the rain 
,. When leaves and birds and bees are dumb, 
You hear it patterini on the pane 
Like Andrew beating on his drum, 


The world is such a happy place, 

"That children, whether hig or sinall, 
Should always havea smiling face, 

And never, nevereulk at all. 
Games, See 


When the Piper came back for his 
fee, the Mayor gave him only fifty 
pieces. 

“Give me the money you promised 
or you will be sorry,”’ said the Piper. 

“* The rats are all dead,”” said the 
Mayor. 

‘Then the Piper went out into the 
street and began to play a sweeter tune 
than before. 


hildren running: 
Ml the little boys aud gt 

With roxy cheek« 
And sparkling 


it flaxen curls, 
= and teeth like pearls. 


The Piper went down the street 
and out into the field. The children 
ran after him, skipping And singing. 

When they came to the mountain, a 
door opened and in they all marche: 
and then the door closed for ever, 

‘The Mayor sent men north and 
th, east and west, to find the Piper. 
“Tell him,’” said he, “that 1 will 
give him all the money in Hamelin if 
he will bring our children back.’ 
But no one has ever seen Piper or 
children: since. 


October's Party 


October gave a party; 

The leaves by hundreds came, 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name. 


The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand; 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
‘The Quks in crimson’ dressed, 
The lovely Misses Maple 
Insearler looked their best. 


All balanced to their partners 
And gaily fluttered by; 

The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then in the rustic hollow 
Athide-and-seek they played; 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed. 


Professor Wind played louder: 
They flew along the ground, 
And then the party ended 
In hands across, all round. 
—George Cooper 


\ Half the sorrow of women would 
be averted if they could repress the 
speech they knew to be useless nay. 
the speech they have resolved not to 
utter. jcorge Eliot. 


Every man must live with the man 
!he makes of hims€lf; and the better 
ob he does in molding his character, 
ithe better company he will have. — 
{Hudson Maxim. 


Pace 8 


‘The ‘Thankful Heart 


that God sn merey nends = 
For liealth and kinares, bome and friends; 
For comforts in the time of need, 

_ For every kindly word or deed, 
For happy thoughts and hely talk, 
For guid neem our dally wask— 
Tn everything give thanket 


For beauty ia thix world of ours, 
For verdant xrates ane lovely flowers, 
For song of birds, for hari of bees. 
Fee renr plat foreteeatne wind wood 
For hull aunt plain, foe shreaine and 


For ail 


1. Tupper. 


Peggy Makes the Best of It 

Conti d from tirt paxe 
than the position he had had at Baxter 
and Wells’, and tather was going 
there next week. “They would not 


have to leave Maplewood or their | 


own dear home after all, for father 
could go back and forth to New York 
just as he had always done. 
be betrer than ever betore,”” said Mr. 
Hamilton, looking so happy. 

“But, what about the ma 
go you Were going to see? 
Peggy, hardly able to realize 
news. 

“T shall see him at once and tell 


{entirely his own pretty worries and 
j cares and cured him. 


the good | deeply impres 


-unless we wish, Sometimes when 
ealth is below par, when one is ner- 
t vous and harassed, unwelome thoughts 
lintrade. ‘The only way to drive them 
out is not to worry about the thoughts 
themselves, but to fill the mind at once 
with something else, some absorbing 
j study or work, some interersting read- 


ing, that will make one forget every- | w, W. BOYCE, M.D. 


| thing else. : 

i A man troubled: with i 
brought on by worry found relief in 
thinking of the missionaries and num- 
rous mission stations all over the world. 


altruistic thought drove from his mind , 


‘An invalid woman who, from pain ; 
and sickness, lay awake a great part of 
the night, found comfort, peace and 
strength in repeating to herself all the 
hymns she had known since childhood. , 

Dwelling solely onthe hymns, verse, 
by verse, she forgot her pain and illness 


“Ie will |and found peace and rest. 


We have allat some time of our lives 
read good books. We have at some 
me enjoyed b ful scenery. 

We have seen pictures which have 
ed us. We have heard 
choice poems inspiring, _ uplifting 
thoughts, helpful sermons. “They are 
| stored up in our minds to be called 


ig to 
t the vacancy. In taccepte 
ition and I'm perfectly free to 


see 


abe 
the p 
take anothe 
Peggy's eyes sparkled up into the 
face of the old man s:tuing across the 
table from her. He was not gloomy 
any more, but his face shone almost as | 
much as Peggy's and herfather's, | 
You must come down to the 
office somenmes,” he told her kindly. 
“You'll cheer us all up; and perhaps 
your father will bring you out to. my | 
lonely old house, and take me out to 
Maplewood, for | had a little girl Ti 
His eves misted over for 
an instant, — His lips trembled. 
“Indeed, Ili come,” Pepeys 
nd we'll have you come out to [ 
Maplewood. Oh, isn't. it perfectly 
splendid! It's the best Thanksiiving 
Day Vive everhad [Pm so ‘glad we | 
spent itin the train now, aren't you, 
father?” 
Father smilin: 1 'It's dike other 
good things that come to us when we 


you once 


said 


try to Ke the best of thin 
—(Queen’s Gardens. 


Choosing Our Thoughts 

What would we think of a person 
Who visited an art exhibition and de- 
liberately asoided the bright, pleasant. 
cheerful pictures and gazed onthe sad, 
the gloomy, the harrowi 

Imagine ing inte a I, 
Tibrary ar oover the many 
sheivesc || 
strength 
che 
the 


ones 


Wholesom: 
uplifting bo 
wesome, the 
unbs Would ve 
that person's taste perverted? 
Do we nordo the same with our 
thoughts sometimes? — We five way to 


low 
not 


Uns call 


ness. and. Worry because we 
allow curselves to dwell on these 
thi We allow our thoughts to be 
destructive instead of constructive 
We du not choose our” thoughts 


aright 

The mind has been compared to. a 
vast picture vallery. Every day, every 
moment of our lives We are storing at 
Do 
we choose to All it with brivbt, happy 


ones, 


with pictures, With impressions 


re we deliberately storing it 
with trash, giving way to unhappiness, 
to sad. depressing mental pictures 
which nether help nor uplift? 

“But Peannor help my thoughts,” 
Someone say's They come entirel 
unbiddes 

Tho 


at time: 


1 cann 
vhits d 


Wars choose 
Mm to come unbidde 
but we need never hold them: 


| dwell on these in hours of darknes 


forth when we will. Why de we not 


when sleep refuse tocome, or in peri- 
ods of enforced physical inactivity when 
mind alone is busy and troublesome 
thoughts intrud It is just as easy 
to think about one subject as another, 
if we will. 

‘Thereare strong, inspiring, uplifting 
men and women we have known or 
heard or read, whom we may prafitab- 
ly consider; and above all. there is the 
character of our Lord, upon which 
We can never ponder too much — Here 
We see new beauty 
we study it, the thou: 
fill us with new life 
er ideals 

Our thoughts m: : 

The things we continually think 
adout are the things we will talk about 
—** Out of the abundance of the heart 
ths mouth speaketh.” We willact, 
unconsciously, we think, Our 
thoughts are’radiate dout ward tar often- 
er than we realize,and when we least 
suspect Hew careful, then, we 
should be to choose those thoughts 
aright 


as 


Saint Paul 

“Whatsoever things are true, what- 
svever things are honest whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, wha ver things are lovely, 
whatsover things are vod report; 
it there be any virture, and if there he 
any praise, think on these things. “= 
Anne Guelbert Mahon. 


Vo-dag*s duty is no discharge for 
to-morrow Nery day has a own 
peremptory demand upon wu 
for repetition, but advancemet 
a saving of St. Basil that the soul 
would starve, as well as the body with- 
outa continual renewal of its proper 
z and St. Paul's motto, in the 
midst such a course of labor and act- 
tivity as would quite have sunk the spir- 
ts of another man, was “Forward” 
Thomas Adams 


Our daily work, the constant o¢- 
pation of our lite, needs to be done 
1) God's presence and to be shone 
through and through by Him. Often 
it sthe hardest part of our religion 
Philips Brooks 


Vrue love must be builtupon abso- 
lutely true friendship; there can be no 
other foundation for it. — Harold Fred- 
eric. 


insomnia | DR.J. CHANT, M.D. 


The almost unlimited scope of this | 
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UNDER THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Minister of the Government in Charge: 
HUN. G, H. Fenovson, M.A., K.C., MP... 
PREMIER AND Mimseren or KpucaTion 


c. B, COUGHLIN, M.D., 


MISS K. A, WILLOUGHBY 
F. MACFARLANE... 
MISS EF MN iocheeper and 


Teachers: 
D, Ht. CoLeMan,ALA., Teacher Emeritus, 


ORAL 


W. J. Campane. 
Supereising Teacher Senior Urat Dept. 
Diss Carnenine Fou 
Supervixing Teacher Junior Oral Devt. 
Gxo, F. Srewanr 108 B, Rienvon 
Mies Lo DeaxNany — Miss A. Arrouison 


B. Laly M. BLaxchanp 
Als V.Haxpiey Mise M. Cats 
Miss ENvisK A. BURRELL 
Miss L. CAROLE Miss ARMITAGK 


THIRD YE. 
LTEK AND P. VAN ALLAN, 


DYEAR: A. Goxvos, Missks H. 
AND M. SQuikn, 


FIRST YEAR: Misses K. B. Dary, B.A. F, 
M. BELL, ©. O'CONNELL AND Mis, WANNa- 


MAKER, 
MANUAL 

| Minx ADA Jasuen 

NA BROWN 


Aes. Syivia L. Bal. 
Mine 


Mics. L. G, WiLLiaMs, Teacher of Sewing 
Minn K. Bawpkx, stenographer & Clerk. 
Miss ALLInoN, Mratned Nw 
Joux Sr, ni, Inatructor of B ling 
J. RUTHUEKFOID, Master Carpenter. 
Atax, Moiuuce, Master Shoemaker» 
J. Bory, Master Baker, 

The object of the Province in founding and 
maintaining this School is to afford educational 
advantages to all the youth of the Province, 
whoare,on account af densneas, either partial 
or total, unable to reeciee instruction in Uke 
common schools 

All deaf persons between the ages of seven and 
twenty, not belng detleleat in intellect, and free 
from contayloux disease, who are bona side 
residents of the Province of Ontario, will be ad 
mitted as pupils. 

Parents, kuardians or friend who are able to 
yay, Will be charged the sum of $4) per year for 
bean. ‘ultion. books and medical attendance 
will be furnished free. 

Deaf persone whose parents, cuartians oF 


friends Ak UNAMLK VAY THE AMOUNT 
CHARGED YOK BOARD wii ADMITTED FREE. 
Clothing must be furnished’ by parents ot 


are instr 
ng. Di 
Se 


Vork as may be 
in woodwork for boys, and Domestic Se 
for xirls have been introduced 

It is hoped that all having charge of deaf 
children will avail themselver of the liberal 
terms offered by the Government for thelr 
education and improvement, 

| _Aa Regular A: 
on the second Wedneway. ta 
closes Une third Wednesday in June of each year. 
‘Any information as to the terms of aduission 
{Ur pupil, ete., will be given upon application 

7 


eptenit 


to me by letter or otherwine. 
ETTERS AND PAPERS KECELVED are 
distributed without delay to the parties to 
whom they ure addressed. Mail matter to Ku 
ay, if put in box in office door, will be sent to, 
post office wt 1.40 . of 


parents or friend» send letters, pa 
buxes Lo pupils, addtenn as follows 


= we of pupil 
SCHOOL FUI THE DEAF, 
BELLEVILLE 


1" 


cx Unis paper send me 
port ollice addresses of the paretite 
ildren not attending school, who are 
nto them, so that I may forward to 
particulars ccoucernine (his Seliool, and in: 
form them where and by what means their 

children can be instructed. 
©, B. COUGHLIN, M. ., Superi 
Hikuievi 


Classes : 


0 
noon and 1 

Aw Soon as Tuk Porites Anwmstute in the 
clas~-rootns in the niorning each teacher will 
open by prayer. AUI2o'clook the pupils will 
amemble in the chapel and after prayer will 
be dismissed in a quiet and arderly manner. 
The prayers ate those prescribed for use in 
the Public Schools of Ontario. Teachers 
and Instructors are to be in their respective 
rooius and departments five minutes before 
Ube time for the assery bling of pupils, 

EVENING STUDY intermediates frot 
‘anil senior pupils fron 


Religious MWxercises : 
EVERY SONbAy— Sun ny Sehool at 
General Lecture at 259 p.m. 
denominations attend 
elurches when 

in charge. 


4.09 
Pupils 
Irrespective 
ver desired by the pastors 


B.A. H.W, (United 
HLA. (Baptiats : 
ther Killeen. (Catholio). 


HE DEAF |.¥ns, 


exCleray mon 
cordially invited tovisitusatany timo, 


Industrial Department : 


for Printing Oftice, Bhoo Shop, — 
lage bonre torre eka ist iH 


for lunch on school days, 
ion on Saturday 

The sowing clus hours ary from 8 a.ti. to 9.9 
am. for juniors and from 2.90 p.m. to 
p.m. for seniors. i 

Domestic Science Classes ax may be arranged 
from time to Linte, 

‘The Printing Otice, Shoo hop, Bake Shop, Car- 
enter Sewing Room und Domestic 

ievce Departinent] to becleft each day | 
sehen work conser ina cleat and Udy con 
ion. 

8@-Pupilaare not to be excused from the variour 
Classes or Ind Departments, except 
on nccount of wicknom, without pernuiasion 
of the Superintendent. G 

te-Teachers, Officers, and others wre not to 
allow matters foreign to the work in hand 
to interfere with the performance of thelr 
soveral duties, and no visiting among mem 
hers of the staff will be permitted during 
hours of duty. 


Visitors : 

Persons who are interested, desirous of it 
ing the School, will be made welcome on 
any school day. No visitors are allowed on 
Saturdays, Sundays or pela ‘The best 
time for visitors on ordinary school days i 
as soon after Ho'clock a.m. ax possible, 


Adiission of Children : 


When pupils are admitted and parcuts come 
with thei he School, they are kind; 
vi er and prolong leave.tal 


ined not to 

with their children. It only makes discos 

fort for all concerned, par larly for the 
parents. The child will be tenderly cat 
jor, and if left in our chas without delay 
will be quite happy with the others ina few 
days, in some casos in a few hour. © 

Visitation : 

It is not beneficial to tie pupils for friends to 
visit. then fred uennys if parents must 
come, however, they will be made welcome 
to the classroom and allowed every oppor: 
Laney, of seeing the general work of the 

iol. 


Clothing and Management : 

Parents will be enough to give all direc: 
Tons concerning clothing and management 
of their children to the Superintendent. No 
Correspondence will’ be ‘allowed. betwoon 
parents and officers or employees under any 
circumstances without special permission 
upon each occasion. Every letter addressed 
to the Superintendent will be promptly 
answered. 


Iixpense Money 
Money must be on band fe 
incidental expense 


© repaint 
ile tas 


3 nts 
aVetlietecth attend: 

hem the bill, 
etory and 


over 
jepo 
will be notified. 


unless thore is mone 
will notify th 
ct amount of 
wish 
Amounts } om 
mary a dthrift habits, 
Thrift sh 
ending of Money 
The au railway fares and 
nit to the F ar, 
1 be sent to the Superin: 


ould be went by Post Oltice Order, 
or Express Order. 
ay be sent by Registered Letter, but 
this is thot 96 satfe da a Money Ord 
Money enclosed in aut 
rely at the sen i 
dex are sent, the amount of exchange 
ld be aided: 
ci tance will we be responsible 
sent in trunks or with pupils or 
pupils, No attention should be 
ils writing home for money. If 
ceded! parents will be notified. 


Sickness und Correspondence: 


In case of the serious illness of pitpitas letters or 
telegrams will be sent daily to parents or 
guardians. IN 1 ABSENCK OF LETTERS 
Fidexbe OF WUPIES MAY. Me QUITE WORE 
THAY Ane We. 

All puptls who are capable of doing so, will be 
Fequired to write home every Ciree Woole 


and may write oftener if they wish 31 

will be written by the teachers for the lit 
onos who cannot write, stating, ax nearly ae 
possible. 


hoir wishe 
for postaye. 
ical preparations that have been 
Lome, or preserived by family phy: 
+ Will ba allowed to be taken by pu 
except with the consent and direction of the 
Physician of the ~chool 
Vareuta and friends of deaf children are warmed 
inet Quack Doctors who advertise giedi- 
oinesand appliances for thecureot Doulas. 
In 990 cases out of a 1000 they are frauds: 
only want money for which they «ive no 
return. Consult well-known medical preo 
Utioners in oases of adventitious deafness 
ind be guided by their counsel and advice 


C.. B COUGHLIN, MLD., Superintendent, 


Parents must supply, 
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“Careful Pickin’ ” 
By Mary C. McLetran 
z UCY, ‘let's adopt a boy,”’ 


said Jim Brooks as he le: 

surely laid down the family 
Herald, and reached for 
his riding boots. ‘‘Here 
Pye got to walk a quaater 
‘of a mile to catch up Pard, 
an’ then ride a good two 
miles after them pesky cows. Now a 
smart little chap on a pony would have 


them up to the gate by the time Pdgot 


boots and buckets ready. 

“Looking for cheap help, Jim?’’ 

bantered Mrs. Brooks. 
“Te may have sounded that way, 
Lucy,’’ said Jim, “* but honestly, the 
place is plaguey lonely—the fields and 
fences aren't company, and a little fel- 
low runnin’ around would be no end 
of comforc and company. 

“‘Jim,”’ said his wife earnestly, “‘for 
years I've longed to adopt a little girl 
to trotaround after me, to buy dolls for, 
and to make little dresses for. I de- 
clare I'd love her so, I'd let her make 
mud pies on the door-step if she want- 
ed to, and—? 

“And I'd let my boy bring Bobby 
into the parlor if he wanted to, or a 
calf into the kitchen if he was hankerin’ 
to, laughed Jim) “I'd make him 
and buy him a pony like Pard, 
ve the place tovhim when I’m 
one, he added, a 
At the oor heturned, two! aailk 
buckets hooked on each arm, and scan- 
ning his wife's face shrewdly, he said, 
“Let'sgo the whole hog and adopc 
two. It’s just like when [drown the 
kittens, Lucy—if I leave the old cat 
one, then I leave another one for com- 
pany for that one when the old cat's 
busy hustling up a mouse id for 
supper—so my little boy would be com- 
pany for your little girl when you're 
dusy rustlin’ up doughnuts an’ pump- 
kin pies—"" 

“Indeed she'd be busy too, making 
saucer pies and little twisty 
nuts,” assured Mrs. Brooks, *" 
could shoo those lizing hens out of 
the flower beds; 1 can't yell ‘shoo’ 
enough to make a hen turn her head, 
but my teeth come loose, and I feel as 
hat-band with my teeth 
nd 

“And yellin’ ‘shoo’ with the other,” 

utin Jim, he pretended to beat a 
etreat, 

As a result of this conversation, Mr. 
snd Mrs. Brooks set out a week later, 
» the dewymorning, forthe Orphans’ 
Home in Claremore. The radiance 

{the morning seemed reflected in 
Mrs. Brooks’ happy face as they set 
vut, Prince and Pard stepping off brisk- 
y, the peaceful prairie stretching far 
mcitherhand in a golden glory of 
sromise, 

“Now how will we 
iueried Mrs. Brooks. 
in such a flutter, my heart goes up in 
ny throat—"” 

* The pickin is dead easy, said 
he genial farmer. You pick the 
zirl and PM pick the boy, and we'll 
not pick on each. other's pickin’ —’ 

“Now, Jim,’’ cautioned his wife, 
You be sure and pick a husky, healthy 
boy, big enough to do chores—?’ 

© Just what I’m aimin’ to do! 
interrupted Jim. 

And be sure and pick a handsome 


dough- 


ick em out? 


but she | 


+L declare I'm | 


boy,’’she continued ’’ dark, with, dark 
eyes and dark curly hair, and of good 
parents.” 

H'm! I wonder if they can fill 
the order,’’ chuckled Jim, ‘his own 
dark eyes twink! ling with humor. ’* And 
what are you aimin’ to bring home, 
' Lucy??? 

‘The answer was immediate, ‘Light 
flaxen curls, blue eyes, a sweet little 
fairy, smart as a cricket and strong as 
wires.’ 

*‘Just hear those birds, they seem 

to know all about it, and are havi ng 
a special matin for the occasion,” 
aid the happy woman y entered 
upon the coulce road. za huge, 
high eminence, with a deep declivity 
below, the great ‘coulee’ lay before 
them, with itsmany turns and ’draws;’ 
the banks on cither side  slop- 
ing abruptly to the flat bottom where, 
beyond doubt, ages ago a mighty river 
had surged in that vast empty spa 
Startled antelope and jack-rabbits fled 
in haste at their approach. 
We'll bring the children here and 
letthem dig out old sea shells,’’ said 
M Brooks, her clear hazel eyes 
bright with the joy of anticipation. 

Having ascended the winding road 
on the other side of the ‘coulee,’ the 
journey was made with record speed, 
their shopping finished, and they drew 
up before the Orphans’ Home. 

The matron, ina business-like man- 
her, having learned their wishes, placed 
all the boys in a group before Mr. 
Brooks, in the bare and cheerless hall 
while Mrs. Brooks met the little girls 
in the matron’office. 

The boys eyed their visitor askance. 
Mr. Brooks at once noticed a_ tall, 
ndsome boy with dark eyes and dark 
curly hair; he was indeed a_ striking 
| boy, and the big jolly farmer felt his 


task had been an easy one. ‘“This 
will be my boy,’’ he thought to him- 
self, yet he was filled with a vague 
' sense of disappointment. No thrill 
| of love, no touch of emotion — stirred 
| his heart. He had expected better of 
himself. He took the boy's hand 
Mees Beek i 
. | awkwardly in his, saying, ““My litle 


id," but was given a rude stare as the 
boy snatched his hand away and mur- 
mured ‘Hayseed!’ 


Atthat moment a pathetic little figure 
Was passing him, and instantly Jim’s big 
hand shot out, and with astrange, new 
gentleness, he drew the little fellow to 
him Hew. sc ny little lad of 
four years, p fully plain-looking, with 
ir across his face, and a mark 
which invited Jim's earn- 


est notics 
Gently he lifted him to his knee and 
! deliberately opened the neck of his 
| blouse, revealing bruises which caused 
Jim to cover it quickly, and ask in a 
| huskyftone, “What did it, my boy?” 
A pair of dark eyes met his, full of 
piin and pathos, litle voice 
answered, “He was drunk—"* 
| “My little laddie,”” said Jim, 
| ing him close in his strong arms, 
you come home with me, and be 
j own boy ; i 
“Yes,’’ hastily whispered the child, 
| clinging to him and Jim found his eyes 
‘swimming in a mist of tears and his 
j heart behaving in a way that amazed 
| himself. 
“You'd never think of him,’? cut in 
the matron. ““He came only a few 


fold- 
“will 


my 


days ago; he’s mortal homely and his 
father is a beast.’” 

“Well, his new father isng beast,”” 
drawled Jim, “‘and his looks suit me 
right down to the ground.”’ 

In the meantime Mrs. Brooks had 
taken a swift survey of the little girls, 
and had attempted to coax to her a 
child with flaxen curls, but was met 
up # pouting “I won't.’ She was 
the only. one with curls and she felt the 
case was desperate; in vain she offered 
promises and pennies,—the! child 
maintained a sullen silence, or 
swered only a stubborn “‘I won't. 

Unterly disappointed, she looked 
around, and was touched to seea frail, 
te child close beside her, the tiny 
waxen White, and the thin fingers 
picking nervously at her dress. Mrs. 
Brooks turned down an eyelid with 
deft gentleness, and murmured, *‘a- 
naemic, poor dear!"’ She touched 
the clos horn head, the light hair 
was soft as silk, but with no hint of 
curling. 

Mentally she reviewed her desires— 
trong and healthy! Strong and 
"sounded a refrain in her 
thought asyshe absently patted the thin 
little hand. 

Her abstraction was ended abruptly, 
as the wee mite lifted her face to her 
Take me.’ 

‘The child merely wished to be litted 
upgh hut tothe anxious woman. it was, 
ayheart ‘appeal, and something new and | 
strangely sweet awoke in Lucy Brooks’ 
heart, never to slumber again—a love 
that went far past health and beauty, 
enfolding the little one ina protecting 
love. 

‘The matron, finding Mr. Brooks 
settled in his choice, entered the office, 
saying, “I'll take Jennie, so you can 
do your choosing, Mrs. Brook 
“ve done my pickin’, thank you,” 
id Mrs. Brooks quietly, “and I'm 
dy to go as soon as my husband is 


“You don’t me 
take her? 
rar 


1 You are going to 
and her mother 


y 

““But’’’ interrupted Mrs. Brooks, 
“she shall have so much of kindness, 
that [Il just about promise she'll never 
run awa: As Mr. and Mrs. Brooks 
met in the great hall, each carrying a 
frail child, the matron marvelled much 
at the look of mirth which flashed from 
eye to eye. 

Later, as the couple journeyed home, 
each clasping the child of their choice 
in tender embrace, they looked at 
h other with an understanding love, 
yet with a world of pent-up humor in 
the smiling f 

** Mine has the dark eyes and hair, 
anyway,’ he chuckled cautiously. 

* And mine is light enough, mere 
knows, and her hair may come in 
kinky with curls,” she giggled w 

As Prince and Pard drew up before 
the home, the sun was going down in 
a Hood of golden glory, each cloud 
seeming to pass on tothe next a paler 
shade of her wondrous robes, and as 
the foster parents gazed at the beauty 
there unfolded, they seemed to be see- 
ing it forthe first time, and as the great 
golden) ball slid below the horizon, 
Mrs. Brooks said contentedly. 

“We are all home, and Ive the 
chifdren—I mean our children, to put 


stobed. 


Seek Not Afar for Beauty 


topes not afar for eda g Lot It glows 
Tn dow-wet «ra bout thy foot; 
Ta birds, in sunshine, childish tacos sweet, 
In stars, and mountain summitx topped with 
ANOWE, 


Go not abroad for happiness. For see, 
It isa flower that, blossomsat thy doort 
Bring love and justice home, and then no 


Thou'll wonder in what dwelling’Jy may be. 


f noble <ervice elsewhor® wrought: 
tuty that awaits thy hand 

olee uttering « divine cor nd. 

on duties build all that anints have 

thought, 


In wonder-workings or some bush 
‘Men look for, and fancy hin con: 
But in eart 

vealed, 

While krus'and stare and flower spell out his 

nan Minot J. Savage. 


flame, 
canted: 
mmon things he stands re- 


Here Bobby came bounding to meet 
them. Bobby was a frisky but faithful 
collie dog, loving his master and mis- 
tress with dumb  devotio: Bobby 
ed all over in an excess of joy at 
their return and welcomed the small 
people with an approving frisk. **May 
I play with him?’” timidly asked little 
Bert. 

“Sure thing,’’ boomed Jim's big 
voice, “you may play wih: (anything 
on the place, especially m 

It was only when the little ones were 
fast asleep, that the couple stole out on 
the piazza and laughed immoderate! 

“When it comes to downright pick- 
“em out to order I’ve got to hand 
ereasied: ©“ light 
flaxen curls, beautttul—" 

“Oh, m-mortal man, stuttered 
the amused wife, “* see what you 
drew. What will all the Brookses 
ay? “Vhey are all such good lookers, 
even their wives,’’ she chuckled. 

* Now, when he goes to school 
he “Ibe called “Skinny.” Laws! if your 
head was as big as your heart, you 
couldn't get through the doors,’” and 
she rocked in silent merriment. 

“Ye-es,”” he drawled, “‘it don’t de- 
note any heart to mention, to carry 
home a wizzened little baby with only 
seventeen drops of beet juice in her.” 

‘The following day Jim rode Pard 
many miles to telephone many more 
miles, for the best doctor he know, say- 
ing merely, “My wife wants sce you, 
but no hurr: The doctor's as- 
tonishment was great when much later 


he was greeted by Mrs. Brooks, her 
ample form and glowing face in- 
dicating excellent health. She silently 


the doctor to a shady corner 
where, on arug, lay the little girl fast 
asleep, her head resting on Bobby's 
big shoulder, the boy playing quietly 
beside them, 

“Now, Doctor,’ “said Mrs. Brooks, 
“anyotle can two children Who 
are strong and healthy, but [want you 
to tell me every last thing to do, to 
make these wo strong and healthy.” 

Vheoctor looked long at the tab- 
leau before him, then turning to Mrs. 
BrookShe said with a chuckle: “‘l 
might have known you and Jim would 
do something sensible some da: 
Faithfully did the doctor outline her, 
course, and equally faithful were the 
devoted Couple in following that course 
to the very letter, so that in a surpris 
ingly short time the childfen took on 
the hue of health, andto Mrs. Brooks’ 
unbounded delight little Jennie’s hair 
grew in as curly as her heart could 
desire. 


itinued on last Auge) 
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Noyember 


‘Tho leaves are fading and failing. 
‘The winds are rough and wild. 
‘The binds uve ceased their calling. 

But let ine tell you, my child, 


Though day by day. as it closes, 
Doth darker and colver grow, 
‘The rota of the bright red roses 


Will keep alive in the enow. 
1 wh: n the winter is over. 
Ate bouli« will get ew fea 
‘The quall come back to the clo 
Knit the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 

‘A Vest that fs bright and new, 
And the Jovlicst wayside blossom 

Will shine with the sun and dew. 
‘The leaves to-l 
The brooks are all di 

But let me tell yor 
‘The Spring will 
There mu-t be rough, cold weath 

‘nd winds and rains so wilds 

Ne 


fall ood things together 
‘ome to Us here, my chi 


Think ow the Fos es 
Nt Thint Header, 


eee ogee 
Italy 

Italy is aland of beauty, When we 

come down to it from the rock and 


snows of the Alps, its plains 
great garden of fruit and corn. 
land of Italy runs far out into the blue 
seainthe shape of a long boot, Here 
sun and meon shine more brightly than 
in our cloudy land. And here, in the 
south, roses and violets bloom all the 
year round, 

From all parts of the world, people 
come to see*Rome, the chief city of 
It We often say * 
Rome.’ The Roma 
rulers of the world. Even in our own 


land there are old Roman toads, 
that were made long ago before the 
English a 

In I fine palace, 


Vor in that 
beautiful 


full of pictures and statues. 
lovely land they like to make 
things. The boys and girls like to dress 
inred and blue and yellow, and to jump 
andbe merry, Evena ragged fisherboy 
makes a pretty picture, as he stands 
waiting for his father’s boat. 

Once a great feast was being held in 
a palac Vhe tabl© was laid with 
fine silver: dishes, full of the lovely 
fruits of Italy. ‘Vhere were dainty | 
cakes, toc de bythe clever cool 
Last of a plate was brought in on 
which lay the shape of a lion, made 
out of butter! 

Every one praised this fine work 
But when the cook came, he said that 
he had nor made the tion himse! 
So the master of the house told the 
cook to bring the clever artist for his 
friends to see him. 

Ina few minutes the cook co; 
back, bringing with him a little | 
nine years old. He was poorly dress 
ed, and looked shy 
brought amon 
But when he the lion standing 
proudly on the great table, he smiled 
and said: “Yes, | made i 
‘The master was s« 
little bow that he sent him to a famous 
teacher of art d now in all great 
cities there are statues by Canova, the 
boy who made th of butter 

Children’s Newspaper 
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san 


wih the 


oe 


Arethe Continents Capsizing? 
The old savi “As firm as arock, 
meaning something immovable, wi 
have to he altered. if the st theory 
of the scientists is correct for according 
to this theory of the earth's crust, the 
rocks are anything but firm 
‘They and the continents of whicl 
they form part are simply Hoarng on 
sea of rather plastic material, solid 
enough to all appearance but vie 


slowly tolong-continued forces. ‘The 
continents and mountains are said 
to he like ic Howing in the s 


and like the icebe 
and capsizing 

Sir Oliver Lod: ves a startling ex 
planation of the fact that some coasts 
are slowly sinking into the sea while 
others are rising, and this he believes to 


thes are travelling 


Tspring bubbled up, 


on being | 
such grand people. | 


be due to the capsizing of continents. 

Ata considerable depth in the crust 
of earth there is, he says, a vast accu- 
mulation of material in a plastic state, 
and as the continents float on this they 
are liable to slow and regular movement 
similar to those which would be exper- 
ienced more rapidly by any ordinary 
floating body like an iceberg. 

Some parts rise while opposite parts 
ink, and so we are able to understand 
why in England, for exampie, some 
parts of the coast are rising and the sea 
retreating, while in other parts the sea 
is encroaching and the land sinking. 
‘This 1s going on all over the world. 

As in a floating iceberg there is an 
equilibrium which, if upset, causes the 
berg to turn over, so the continent of 
America is floating in equilibrium with 
ahigh range of mountains, the Andes, 
! balancing on the west and the great 
river plains of Brazil and Argentina on 
the east. 

But the sare constantly wearing 
away the mountains and carrying their 
material down to the plains, with the re- 
sult that the equilibrium is gradually 
being upset. 

The consequence is that the east side 
of -the continent is getting heavier and 
the west lighter and asa melting iceberg 
changes its form and balance, so the 


continent is capsizing, though very 
slowly. 
‘The east side of America is undoubt- 


edly sinking, while a great part of the 
Western coast isas surely rising. In 
other words, America is turning over. 

As the continent tilts a great strain 
is put upon it atthe edges: the solid 
mass strains until at lastit gives way 
A fracture suddenly occurs and part of 
it fulls back, the breakage occuri 
where the ground is being 
Thus we have an explanation of why 
it is that Coasts near a range of moun- 
tains are so often earthquake regions, 
as in America 


—Child 


*s Newspaper. 


The Journey of the Water 
Drops 

Onelupona timelthere: was little 
spring that lived away up on the top 
of a mountain, “The water in the 
ind some of it ran 
over the side and went heiter-skelter 
down the mountain After a while it 
thought it would turn back, but 
found it could not so, and it had te 
Reepicipheoniitanvay’ 

A litle girl) who lived upon the 
mountain saw the water running along, 
ean carck | Sole Gree that 
dear little Stream! Let us step over 


se 


‘Vhe drops of water heard her, and 
| one little drop said tothe others, “Did 
you hear that little girltalking about us? 
She called us a stream. 1 wonder 
| why she called us that!’ “Then they 

went on their way laughing and play- 
fing. Once a little boy came along 
| with a tin cup and gor a drink of water 
|from the stream, and a robin came 
and dipped its bill in for a taste, too. 

Vhis made the water-drops. very 
happy, for they were glad to be of use. 

In a lithe while the diay 
and something called,“ Lite stream! 
Little stream! Wait for me!” 

Vhey turned their be nd down 
the hill as fast as itcould run came an- 
other little stream 
stre uit, 
can't wa fam go 
andam in «hurry; but con 
we will go together. 


vise, 


So the first little 
Tean'twait! J 


im calle 


big sea 
Hong and 


Ina litle while they caught hold ot | 


nds, and awas they went, fasterthan 


ver, Wherever they went th 
grew greener gnd Howers began to 
grow 


Two little boys came a 
of them said to the other, 
see that lovely brook! 
toy boats in” 
brook for ever s« 


Oh, Barry, 
Let us sail our 
Se they played inthe 
> tong, and waded 


it, 


urass | his body t 


across it.and wenthome. Then one 
little drop said to the other drops: 

“Did you hear those little boys call 
ing us a brook? ‘The little girl called 
us a stream I wonder why they changed 
our name?’” 

Ina little while they heard a very 
loud noise, and something calling, 
“Little brook, wait for me! Wait 
for me!"’ The drops turned their 
heads and what did they sce but another 
brook coming along, so they said: 

““We can’t wait, for we are on our 
way to the big sea, and we must hurry 
along, but you may come with us; the 
more to help the better—lots of room 
for all. Ina_ litte while they joined 
hands, and off they went, faster than 
ever, laughing and singing’on their 
way. : 

After a while a man came along, 
and said, “‘Oh, what a splendid 
river that is! It flows so fast and 
strong that I think it sould help me 
to grind my wheat.’” he built a 
mill on the bank of the river. The 
water made the wheels go round; the 
wheels made the stones that ground 
the wheat go round; and by them his 
wheat Was changed to flour. 


The drops of water heard the miller | 


talking, and one said to the others, 
“Did you hear the miller calling us a 
riv ‘The boys up there called us a 
brook. 1 wonder why they changed 
our name?” 


The miller who lived on the bank of | 


the ri had a little girl called Nellie. 
‘There were no girls near for ner to 
play with, but there was a girl named 
¢ who lived on the other side of 
the river. Nellie wanted to play with 
Jessie, but the river was too deep to 
wade over, and they had no boats, so 
Nellie’s father asked a bridge builder if 
he would build a bridge across the 
river. 

‘Then Nellie went over to visit J 
and had a lovely time. “Uhey_ picked 
some pretty Howers that grew along 
the bank of the river. One time when 
the river was.rushing along it heard a 
big nois Itturned its head to see, 
and lo! there was another river rushing 
along, and calling, “River, river, wait 
for me!”’ 

he first river said, “Oh, | cannot 
wait foryou! [am on my way to the 


Vhen the other river said, “Hurrah! 
all go together! the more the 
merrier! 

» they took hold of hands and made 
sucha big river! “Then off they went. 
Ever so many other rivers joined them 
and after a little while big b. 
“ocean steamers” and “‘ships’’ and 
men-of-w began to sail on the 
Water. 

A sailor was talking on one of the 
ships, and this is what he said: “Well 
We'er on the ocean again, boys 
i lam, for I love the salt water 
another said, ““We've lost sight 
nd at dast, mate!"” 

‘The drops of water heard them, 
and one said to the other, ‘“They've 
changed our name again. Did you 
hear that sailor call us the ocean?” 

And the waves lifted their caps, and 
said with a roar 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! We're here at 
last, and what a journey we've had! 
This is the old ocean we started out to 
find.’ —Youth’s Companion. 


A Negro Chief Who helped on 
Civilization 


In the London Hospital a tablet isto 
be fixed overa bed commemorating 
golden deed of a negro chief, who 
be experimented on forthe 
beneht of other sufferers tronvthe terri 


long. and one | 
‘from Nigeria. He wa 


ble slecping sickness. 
Mandombi was his name; he 
told there th 
he would go to London to be treated 
he might help to make it possible to 
stamp out the disease. He was i 


and | 


soso Lanon Hospital and that 
the rin charge of him should — 
make use of him for research purposes. 

“At four-hour intervals over a peroid | 
of two months the doctor took speci- 
mens of his blood. These were ex- 
amined with the microscope, and when 
at last it was discovered that the tsetse 
fly was at the bottom of the trouble 
much credit was given to Mandombi 
for his self-sacrifice and fortitude in as- 
sisting to make this valuable advance in 
medical knowledge. 

“Kor the good of his people,’’ he 
said he was glad to undergo the discom- 
fort and the suffering. 

Tis only right that this brave and 
enlightened negro’s service to human- 
ity should be kept in mind. 


| Things Found in the Earth 


| The earth contains many things that 

are of great value to us. “These we 

must findand dig out. 

‘The coal we burn in our grates to 
warm us; iron, from which so many 
useful things are made; gold, silver, 
tin, lead, and copper,—all come out 
of the earth. 

But these are not all the valuable 
things hidden away in the earth. 

!  Fromsalt wells we get a great deal 

of the salt used on our tabl From 

oil wells is obtained the oil use in 

‘our lampsto give us light. Diamonds 
which sparkle so beautifully, and the 
stone we use in building, are also taken 

{from the earth. 

H I, iron, gold, silver lead, tin, 
copper, mercury, and salt are called 
minerals. . 

The opening dug in the earth from 

which minerals, except stone, are 

taken, is called a mine 

One of the most useful of minerals 
Did you ever stop to think 


{ 


ries us by sea and by land 
,over the earth. Hardly any labor can 
‘be done without coal. 
© You have noticed that some coal 
burns with a great deal of flame and 
e.  “Tharis called soft or bi- 
tuminots coa ‘har hard, clean- 
looking coal which burns with little 
yet gives out such great heat, 
vite coal. 
| has many uss 
you can think of. 


Mention all 
From which kind 
jisgas obtained, hard or soft coal? 
| What is coal? Some day you will 
| be able to understand how coal was 
made, and how it got deep down in 
the earth. 

What 


rticle used with food is found 
in min Does all salt come out of 
jof the mines? How is the salt’ made 
that is not found in mines? 

‘here are salt mines where men, 
! women, and children live all their lives, 
and never see sun or sky, Many. 
great rooms andj galleries, with tall 
pillars to hold up the roof, are cut out 
| of the When lighted up with 
torches, they glitter as if studded with 
precious stones. It is like a fairy 
palac 
Some minerals are called metals. 
Iron, gold, silver, Copper, tin, and 
mercury are metal 

Tron is the mostuseful of all metals. 

Did you ever think what we should 
do without this hard, strong metal? 
‘The following lines tell some of the 
s of iron: 


Knives, axes, and other tools 


are 
made of steel. Many little things are 
made of steel Mention some of 


them. 


wi 
form in which they finally appear. 
Mr. Srewart’s Crass - 

—One day last July, in the early 
morning, my friends Rosie and Lorena 
‘Tweedie and my family went to a! 
picnicat Port Dalhouise. The weather 
was very fine. We left Toronto at 
7.45 o'clock and sailed across the lake. 
It took us two hours to cross. 

When we arrived at Port Dalhousie, 
we met many deaf pupils and chatted 
with them for a little while. Then 
we played soft-ball till dinner-time. 

About two o'clock we started the 
sports. We had many different 
contests. I wonasecond prize and 
got a box of cutex and mother won a 
first prize and got two lovely towels. 
Afterwards we went for a swim in 
Lake Ontario. After supper we got 
ready for going home in the boat which 
leftat’8 o'clock. A few people played 
musicand we danced. When wearriv- 
ed at Toronto at 11 o’cléck, Mr. Lee 
took us home in his car. We hada good 
time at the picnic but felt very tired. 
I have often gone to Port Dalhousie. 

—Dorothy V. Baillie. 


—On June 15, the day school 
closed, I got a letter saying that there 
Was a geat surprise for me when I got 
home. 

When Iarrived at Toronto, my par- 
did not come to meet me at thestation, 
so Miss Deannard telephoned to my 
motherand she said that 1 was to stay 
atmy uncle’s place for the night. 
Thatevening I went to a show and 
had a lovely time. 

‘The next day my parents came for 
me in their car and told me that they 
had sold the store, and I)was very 
much surprised to hearit. 

For about a week afterwards, all 
my family were very busy moving to a 
place called Tullamore, which is 
twenty-five miles from Toronto. My 
parents had bought a farm there. 
They told me that we would live in 
‘Tullamore during the summer and jin 
‘Toronto the rest of the year. 

—Leonard Brown. 


—One day last August, early in the 
morning, we left Essex for Detroit. 
My cousin Ethel came to meet us in 
Windsor, then we went across” the 
river to Detroit on the ferry. 

We arrived in Detroit at 9,45 
o'clock. My cousin Laura, who lives 
in the city, met uson Woodward Ave. 

We went for along walk and bought 
some things there. 

We caught a bus and rode for 
forty mintues. Then we got off and 
went to Laura's home. We stayed 
for a while and had dinner. 

In the afternoon Laura’s husband 
ob came home and took us for an 
iuto ride. He gave each of usa glass 
f ginger ale. 

Detroit is a wonderful place. 

In the evening we returned to 
\Windsor on the ferry. 

In Windsor we bought some thiugs, 
then we went home. 

We hada very good time that day. 

—Dorothy C. Standish. 


— | am going to tell you the story of 
“The Lost Arab’ which I read about 
n “‘Stay at HomeTravels’’. 

One day when an Arab caravan was 
atan oasis, he lay down and slept. 
“hen the caravan started on its journey 
in, andthe sleeping Arab was for- 
gotten, 

When he awoke, the caravan was 
many miles away from him. — He start- 
st once after it, but he could not see it 


anywhere. He walked on and on until 
night came, and he lay down and slept 
until the morning. 

‘When the sun rose, he rose too, and 
walked on again but he could not see 
the caravan. Ar last he grew so faint 
with hunger and thirst that he fell on 
the sand and knew that he was lost. 
He looked around wildly and saw 
something black lying on the sand near 
him. He'crawled to it. It was a 
small bag that had fallen from the back 
of acamel. 7 

The poor Arab was delighted as he 
thought that it contained food. With 
trembling fingers he opened it and saw 
that it was full of gold and jewels. 

The poor man cried ‘‘Alas if it had 


only been dates, I might: have saved” 


my life.’’ And after a while he died. 

This story shows you that dates may 
be more useful in the desert than gold 
and jewels. Carman Quinn. 


—Last summer I had many good 
times. One day father decidedto go 
to Montreal. He invited his two 
brothers, three other persons and me’ 
to go with him in his car. We left 
Ottawa on Saturday afternoon, Sept. 4. | 

Itis a long ride from Ottawa to 
Montreal. Before we reached Mon-! 
treal, we were invited to supper by‘ 
some friends. After supper we con- 
tinued our trip and reached Montreal 
about 9. 30 0’ clock. There were 
many autos around the city and it was ! 
hard to drive through the crowded | 
streets. We soon reached my aunt's 
house and we were very glad to meet 
many friends who were there. We 
were invited to have supper again. 
Then we wentto bed to rest ourselves. 
On Sunday morning we went to 
church. After church father decided 
to visit St. Joseph’schurch. It is large 
and very beautiful. It is on the hill. 
Many autos went up the hill to see the 
church. When we went into the 
church, we saw many crutches which 
people who had no legs or had broken 
legs, used. In a little while we went 
down stairs where there is a little room 
in which men sell beads, crosses and 
other things. We bought some of 
them and brought them home. After 
leaving there, we went home to have 
dinner, then we visited many friends 
in Montreal. After supper we were 
invited to a party. ‘The boysand girls | 
who were at the party had lots of fun. 
‘They played music, danced and had 
many games. Then a man told us 
some jokes and the people laughed. 
Another man told some sad stories. 
After the party, we had lunch. We 
thanked the one who invited us to the 
party. We left about 1.30. 


7. 

My friend, Jean Wark, chatted with | 
me for a few minutes in the car. 

We arrived at Windsor at 2.30 
o'clock. Miss Avis Kerr met me at 
the station. T was very glad {® see her : 
again. She took me to lier aunt's to 
board. I thanked her for her kind-| 
ness. 


Thad never seen Windsor before. 
That afternoon I went with several 
friends for a walk around the city, 
then we went to a cafe for supper. 

A Supper, we went to the Col- 
legiate Institute where the convention 
was held. 

At the close of the session, Mr 

rough gave ice-cream and cake to all 
the people. Then we all went back 
home about 12 o'clock. We ~were | 
very tired. ; 

On Saturday morning Miss Hum- 
phrey and I went to Detroit at 9 
o'clock and we caught another boat 
for Bob-lo Island. 1 was surprised to 
see Jean Wark on board. We stay- 
ed onthe boat for two hours, arriv- 
ing at Bob-lo about 11 o'clock. 
Many deaf people from the United 
States and Canada went there to have 
some sports and a good time together. 
I did not getany prizes. I went to a 
cafe for dinner. After dinner Mr 
Lloyd from Brantford, called all the 


| deaf people together in a group because 


a man wanted to take a big picture of 
us. The Canadian girls played base- 
ball against the United States girls. 
The Canadians won by the score of 12 
to 6. 

We left Bob-lo Island at 5 o'clock 
and arrived at Detroit at seven. On 
Sunday morning I went to church in 
Windsor. Cyrus and I got ready for 
home thatevening. We left Windsor 
at 12 o'clock and arrived at London 
at 3.a.m, We were in the station 
until 6 o'clock. We changed to the 
C.-P. R line and arrived at home at 
8 o'clock. We were very, very tired 
but we had hada great time in Windsor 
and Detroit.—Cylene Youngs. 


Miss Carrotu’s Cass 

—Last summer Charles, Jack and I 
went to Port Dalhousie on a steam- 
boat. We left Toronto about 8 
o'clock in the morning and reached 
there about 11 o'clock. Then Jack, 
Charles and I walked to the Park and} 
met Lloyd Thorton and Mr. Park's} 
son. Wetalked with Mr. Parks for a 
little while. After a while he motored 
to Toronto to meet some deaf people. 
The boys went for a swim inthe lake. | 
‘The water was cold. Jack ran into 
the water. I saw Jack standingin the 
water so I swam under the water and 


| ville. 
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summer on July 24th many 
went to a picnic at Port 
Dalhousie. My brother Bill invited me 
to go with him and sume other friends. 
Bill and I got up early and left home 
about 6 o'clock. We met George 
Hunter-and other deaf people in the 
boat. We left Toronto for Port Dal- 
housie. Wearrived there about 12 
o'clock and met Mary Harris and Maud 
McKie. We played baseball and at 
12 o'clock we had dinner. After 
dinner we played baseball again and 
we had races. Dorothy Baillie won 
first prize and Muriel Allen won se- 
cond. ~Dorothy got a cutex box. 
Dorothy’s mother won first prize. 
got two towels and she won again 
and gota silver pencil. My brother 
Bill won a first prize. He got a tic- 
pin. Some deaf people went swim- 
ming. We had supper and then play- 
ed baseball again. Then we left Port 
Dalhousie for Toronto at 8.30 
o'clock. We arrived home’saf-ly at 
12 o'clock. We had agood time. \We 
weretired. I hope that Bill will invite 
me to go to Port Dalhousie again. 
—Bessie E. McGovern. 


—I shall tell you what happened 
last summer. In July my two bro- 
thers, father and I worked at the hay. 
We put it up in along wagon. After 
awhile my dog smelled along the 
ground. It saw two racoons. It barked 
at them. My brotherand I heard the 
racoons. We ran fast and caught one. 
After a while we looked all round the 
fence and saw another racoon and 
caught it but the racoon bit my finger 
and wrist. One racoon bit my father’s 
wrist. My brother ran fast to the barn. 
He got abag. He ran back and my fa- 
ther and I put the racoons into the bag. 


—Last 
deaf 


| My father tied the bag with a rope. 


After a while he put the bagwith the 
racoons in the wagon and we went 
home. I tied the racoons in the barn 
and my brother gave them milk and 
bread. The racoons were hungry. 
After a while we went to the field and 
cut wheat, oats, barley and buckwheat. 
Then we were finished. We still 
have the racoons at home. 

George Ed. Fawcett. 


—I would like to write some news. 
Next Monday will be Thanksgiving 
Day. We shall have a_ holiday. 
Perhaps we shall have a party. We 
hope that the weather will be fine. 
Some pupils’ friends will come to see 
them. If the weather is fine, the 
Thistles will play football against the 
Shamrocks. We have a new football. 


| We feel very proud of it. 


To-morrow is Poppy Day in Belle- 
The G.W.V.A. will sell pop- 


On Monday we left Montreal inthe | teased him. Jack and I sat on the slide | pjes to get money for Christmas cheer. 


morning and arrived at Ottawaat 6.30 
inthe evening. Before we reached 
Ottawa we were invited to dinner again 
by the friend who invited us to supper 
on Saturday. We hada jolly time visit- 
ing Montreal and many other towns and 
villages. —J. Carriere 


—I would like to tell about my 
vacation. 

On June 29 my brother Cyrus and 
I intended to go to Windsor, but Cy- 
rus was busy working on his farm, so 
we postponed going till the next day. 

‘That morning we got up at six 
o'clock and Cyrus took me to Thames- 
ford. He put his car in Mirton's 
barn. 

Mirton Mc Murray, Russell Groves, 
my brother Cyrus and I-rode in a bus 
to London. When we arrived at the 
station in London, | was surprised to 
meet Miss James, Mrs. Cone and 
Madeline Dubois. 

When thetrain came, we got on 
board. There was a crowd of people 
at the station’ 

We left London at 11.14 o'clock. 
I was very glad to see the deaf people 
on the train. 


and ran into the water from the hill. 
Wehadagrandtime. After a while 
we met Mr. Park’s son and Lloyd 
Thornton again. We said good-bye to 
them. Lloyd wants me to come back 
to see him next summer. Jack is a 
sailor on the boat. I watched him all 
day. Then we went home at 12 
o'clock. We were tired but we had a 
pleasant day at Port Dalhousie. 
—Lawrence Roach. | 


—About three weeks ago the teach- 
ersof Prince Edward County visited 
the O.S.D. About one hundred teach- 
erscame. They came in the morn- 
ing and stayed all day. They visited 
many of the class-rooms. “They were 
surprised to see the deaf pupils talk. 
At 12 o'clock we went to the dining- 
room for dinner. “The teachers visit- 
ed the dining-room and kitchen. At 
12.30 o'clock all the teachers went to 
the assembly hall for lunch. In the 
afternoon they visited a senior class- 
room, the sewing-room, shoe-shop, 
printing. office and carpenter-shop. 
The teachers from Prince Edward 
County enjoyed their visit very. much. 

—John Boyle. 


Perhaps I shall buy a poppy. Poppies 
grow onthe soldiers’ graves in France. 
Next Thursday, Nov. 11, will be 
Armistice Day. ht years ago the 
warstopped. At 11 o'clock on Thurs- 
day we shall stop work and be silent 
for two minutes in honor of the brave 
soldiers who died in the war. 
—Hughie Daniel McMillan. 


Courtesy 
Courtesy makes all men friends. 
Courtesy brings peace everywhere. 
Courtesy unites strangers — banishes. 

fear. 

Courtesy is the Golden Rule of life. 
Courtesy means patience. 
Courtesy is often found in a smile. 
Courtesy wins where haste fails. 
Courtesy can be acquired — it pays. — 
Courtesy Magazine. 


We do not wish for friend to feed 
and clothe our bodies—neighbors are 
kind enough for that—but to do the like 
office for our spirits. —Thoreap 

The universe is wider than our views 
of it. —Thoreau. 
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Words, of Commendation 


In the last issue ot The Canadian, 
there appeared an account of the visit 
to our School of the Prince Edward 
County teachers. Since then the Su- 
perintendent has received the following 
letter of Appreciation from Mr. F. P. 
Smith, Publ hool Inspector for 
thar county, whose kind remarks we 
greatly appreciate. 

Picton, Ont., Nov. 1, 1926 
Dr. Coushlin, 
Supt. of School forthe-Deaf, 
Belleville, Ont. 
Dear Sir:- 

Ever since our Institute visited your 
school | have been trying to think of 
words which would express ourappre- 
ciation of the way we were all used 
when we were guests of the School for 
the Deaf 

‘The work which you are doing in my 
opinion cannot be excelled anywhere 
on this continent. Each child appeared 
to be happy and content. You are 
taking children with a handicap which 
would discourage most of us, and are 
making of them citizens not a burden 
‘on society, but self sustaining members: 
of it 

We were all particularly impressed 
by the work of the teachers in the Oral 
D. sot In fact T would not have 
eved possible that such results could 
There seemed to be such 
ting berween pupil and teach- 
erthat not only were the children given 
a new outlook upon life, but were sent 
out with a syvmesithetic feeling for 
mankind 
iy were We struck with the in- 
al sice of the school, but we were 
equally impressed with the vocational 
side, We cannet speak teo highly of 
the work in this Deparment “To all 
of us it was a revelation of what could 


staff 


# you and 


your 


1 


Public School Inspector 


of the Fine Arts 

of public School 
» Dr Es AL Har- 
t educationist. gave ex- 
ideals for 
‘ofession.”* 
te art, and an obliga- 
2 vouto develop this art 
side of this fine art de- 
the teacher, 


deals of 


iS, must 
he inspired 
We must have the highest 
climb in our ideals. ** 


Mihi Dr Ha pointed 
‘Our, are ited with th, and 
ait Costs mone This. he felt. should 


WV hy 


the teaching profession 


should ner people pay hand- 
omely for the finest kind of teaching 
tor their boys and girls?”” he question 
ed. “Conditions should make it pos- 


for the teacher to tra to have 
ath with music and picture 
everythit develop the soul,”? 


riefly outlined plans 
| for the se ‘of the World’s Fed- 
‘eration of Teachers 
| 1927, when 1,000 official delegates 
i official 


federation. = 3 

Looking optimistically into the fu- 
ture. Dr. Hardy suggested some things 
he hoped to see in the future, one of 
! which was the establishment of a sab- 
" batical year for all teachers; that is, 
that every teacher who Temains per- 
manently in the profession should 
have leave of absence with full salary 
every seventh year, in order that he 


or she might travel, visit other schools, + 


take up extension courses in pedagogy, 
and gain fresh inspiration and insight 
into the best methods of the best 
schools. 


Writing Business Letters 

“‘T know,” said a business man of 
wide experience, “how crowded with 
studies the schools are now, and | 
should be loath to recommend new 
ones. But I do wish sometimes that 
the boys and girls who are giving time 
to so many little fads could be induced 
togive more to the art of writing let- 
ters.”" 

He did not refer to the mere art of 
writing correct English or the art of 
writing an interesting personal letter, 
but to the preparation of really good 
business letters, in which the matter 
in hand should be treated not only 
clearlyand concisely, but also cour- 
teously. 

The need he mentoned is one 
which is felt by thousands of business 
men, and may well claim the attention 
of young people of both sexes who 
look forward to business life. The 
ability to write intelligibly is not rare, 
but the capacity to write in such a 
a Way as to produce a pleasant personal 
feeling for the house one represents is 
extremely rare. 

Many writers fail in the matter of 
Constant omission of articles and ,con- 
stant abbreviation, or, more common- 
ly, in neglecting to give the other man 
the benefit of the doubt. In other 
words, the fault with most business let- 
ters is a fault of poor manners rather 
than of mental deficiency 

—Oregon Outlook. 


What is Wrong With our 
Schools? 

The August number of that inter- 
esting journal, ‘The Municipal Review 
of Canada, has a suggestive article by 
the editor, Mr. Harry Bragg, entitled 
“What is Wrong With our Public 
Schools,” from which we take the 
following excerpts: 

“What are the reasons that cause 
dissatisfaction with the educational 
tems, and lead to the question wl 
appears to be ubiquitous—**What is 
wrong with our public schools?”’ 
“The first reason seems to be the 
fact that Education is not considered in 
its true and proper light by the mass of 
citizens 

“Very few realize that Education is 
the basis of the real greatness of a na- 
tion, and thar it is therefore the most 
Important function of the community. 
Hence itishandled as it is estimated, 
and suffers accordingly. 

“The ching Profession is not 
w-nerally considered to be what it act- 
ually isthe greatest and most potent 
Profession of all, not excepting the 
Church 


ching before the 
se the Teacher has the 
tremendous advantage of meeting his 
pupils while they are in the plastic staze, 
and thus he has the opportunity of not 
only hing. but educating them. 
And the two are quite different pro- 
esses. 


estimation of the Teaching 
pay | that i 


while. 

; “* Another cause of weakness is due 
to the adoption of the profession for 
temporary purposes, by those who are 

‘not capable of teaching. For, to alter 

‘the old Greek saying slightly, 

‘teacher is born, and not made.’ 

this is true of a poet, it is equally true 

of a teacher. nae 

“Another cause of complaintis the 
unwise curriculum too often adopted. 

It is too frequently lost sight of, that 

the school is intended to fit the pupils 

for active life in some useful sphere of 
work. Those who have had the de- 
lightful experience of studying the 
classics are too often led to lay great 
stréss upon them, while a little classi- 
cal education is not of very much use 
to the boy or gir! who has to enter 
business life on leaving school. “To- 


day, efficiency is required, anda know- | 


ledge of English, French or Spanish 
is of much more value than Greek and 
Latin. 


** Andin including English, it should | 


be understood that glish is not 
made as important as it should be in 
most schools.’ 


| Railway Men at O.S.D. 


On the 9th and 10th inst the Can- 
adian National Railway officials of the 
Central Ontario Region held their 
semi-annual Convention in Belleville. 
The meeting was largely attended and 
closed on Wednesday with a banquet 
at Hotel Quinte, to which a few prom- 
i local men, including our Su- 
tendent, Dr. Coughlin, were in- 

At the close of this pleasing 
function, all the officials present who 
could do so accepted Dr. Coughlin’s 
invitation to visit our School. They 
did not arrive till about four o'clock, 
so had time tosee only four classes. 
‘They showed the liveliest interest in 
all that the Ww and expressed them- 
selves as greatly surprised and delighted 
with the character and quality of the 
work being done here. Subsequently 
Dr. Coughlin received a letter from 
the General Superintendent, Mr. Fish, 
expressing in cordial terms the appre- 
tion of their here and their 
warm commendation of the work of 
the School. 


In the North Dakota Banner, Super- 
intendent Burton W. Driggs hasan 
excellent descriptive article entitled, 
“See America First."”_ Itis good ad- 
vice. We might add, “‘and remember 
that more than half of America is in 
Canada." 


The deaf of Ontario join with the 
deaf of the United States in mourning 
the death of Dr. James H.. Cloud, 
which occurred on Oct. 20th at St. 
uis. Dr. Cloud, for nearly forty 
years, has been an outstanding per- 
sonage among the deaf as an educator, 
a minister and a friend and benefactor. 
His influence was felt throughout the 
whole continent, and few men have 
done so much forthe promotion of the 
highest spiritual and educational wel- 
fare of the deaf. 


‘The night and the storm loo 
they would last forever, but the 
and the morning cannot be si 


cd; 
the storm in its very nature is tran- 
sient. ~George Mcdonald. 


| A Codeof 


poo rnd polorcsegeg 
‘inciples and practices in for 

“* We, the superintendents and prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the 
deaf, in conference assembled, do 
hereby adopt the following ‘‘Declara- 
tion of Principles.’” i 

“First; The teaching is a profes- 
sion that merits the utmost loyalty and 
co-operation. s 

“Second, That in teaching, above 
all professions, growth is essential to 
life, and that service is of more im- 

ortance than material rewards. 

“Third, That a teacher should be 
absolutely dependable, possess an 
appropriate personality and be truly 

‘iotic, reverent and patient. 

“Fourth, That all teachers of the 
deaf should have at least a high school 
educ:tion; and that preference and 
greater salary inducements should be 
offered to those having normal school 
and university credits and special train- 
ing in work they are to do—whether 
in the literary or industrial classes. 

“Fifth, That every deaf child should 
ught speech and speech-reading. 
ixth, That every school forthe deaf 
have an environment for speech and 
English. 

“Seventh, That to obtain the most 
satisfactory result in speech-reading, 
; the oral and the manual pupils should 
be segregated. 

“Eighth, That the acquisition of the 
| English language js fundamental and 

basic to all other instruction, and must 
constitute both a means and an end of 
education in schools for the deaf; and 
is best promoted when the means of 
communication and instruction are 
speech, finger-spelling or writing. 

“Ninth, That the sign language be 
eliminated from all departments as a 
means of instruction. 

“Venth, That the means of com- 
munication and instruction in manual 
classes should be finger spelling and 
writing. 


“Eleventh, That oral pupils should 
be given every opportunity to com- 
plete their education by oral methods, 
and that special courses Of speech and 
speech-reading should be given to all 
advanced pupils. 

“Twelfth, That, as education is a 
process of leading out and develop- 
ment, we believe that the methods of 
education should be continually in pro- 
cess of growth and development; that 
to consider any of the methods which 
are now in current use as perfect be- 
yond the possibility of improvement is 
reactionary and destructive in tenden- 
cy. 


hirteenth, That we recognize 
the very important place supervisors 
and house mothers occupy in the care 
and home training of deaf children 
and insist that only men and women of 
education and culture be selected in 
order that deaf children shall gain in 
character building and education 
throughout their home-school environ- 
ment. 


“*Fourteenth, That we consider voca- 
tional education of the utmost import- 
ance and in order that our pupils may 
be better prepared for their work on 
leaving school, insist that this training 
shall be more thorough, more scientific, 
and more educational in character. 
“Fifteenth, That more attention 
should be given to the needs of deaf 
girls in preparing them to take their 
places in the home and in the wage- 
earning world, 
ixteenth, “That we should be 
guided by the Golden Rule in all rela- 
tions with our fellow superintendents.”” 
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§croot Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”” 


M 
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Hallowe'en 


Hallowe'en was gaily celebrated by 
our pupils and staff on Saturday even- 
ing, October 30th. The young 
children had a movie show right after 
supper so that they could get offto bed 
in good time before the ghosts and gob- 
lins turned out. 

About seven-thirty the older pupils 
and a number of the staff gathered in 
the assembly-hall. “The first half hour 
was spent in establishing the identity of 
the various costumed guests. 
was everything from the dignified to 
the ridiculous, shieks and flappers 
yalote. Some of the make ups were 
decidedly clever and some extremely 
grotesque, Wewill not attempt to 
list each costume, 

Atabout eight o’ clock the lights were 
turned off and the moving picture 
machines continued the program. 

‘The pictures provided by the Pro- 
vince of Ontario Pictures were the 
clever cartoon films 
“Out-of-the-Inkwel 
showing the gymnastic work done at 
the world famous Joiville military gym- 
nasium in France, a clever trick film 
“The Mysterious Burglar’’ and two 
other comedies. ““The Ontario 
School’’, a film taken and produced by 
the Trenton studio of the Provincial 
Bureau was shown between the come- 
dies. y 

Acthe end of the picture program 
the seats were moved back tothe walls 
and a number of group games were 
enjoyed by all until lunch time was 
called and away we all trooped to the 
kitchen for doughnuts, coffee aad snow: 
Needless to say this was not 
enjoyable part of the program. 

The scene of activity shifted to the 
washrooms of the residences after 
lunch, but that is another story. 

——e 


Thanksgiving Day 
After weeks of wet weath 
was a welcome change forthe 


‘Monday were balmy day 
mild and were greatly ¢ 


sunny and 
joyed by all. 


Several of the members of the staff 
went home for the v nd and all 
report a pleasant time. ase Who 


remained made the most of the holiday 
h 


he senior and intermediate pupils 
went to the city on Saturday afternoon 
ind most of them to the movies. 

On Sunday many of the pupils at- 
tended church in the city and the regu- 
ir chapel service was held in the as- 
embly room at 2. After chapel 
several groups too antage of the 
ine weather by going for a walk. 

Monday was a splendid day for out- 
doer activities and was thoroughly 
ed by all. The boys are happy 
athe possession of a fine new’ football 
ind made good use of it both Saturday 
ind Monday under Mr. Blanchard’s 

oaching. 

A number of intermediate boys with 
Mr. Burrell and Mr. Spanner spent the 
mornin, a cross-country hike and 
report a very inte! g and enjoyable 
morning, to say nothing of the appe- 
tites they brought back. And that 
leads ustothink of the good “Vhanks- 
giving dinner provided under Miss 


There | 


‘Macfarlane’s direction. Chicken, | 
‘mashed potatoes, gravy, cranberry 
‘sauce and apples were among the good 
things provided. Softball held away 
on the girls’ side. The heaps of dead 
leaves provided endless. enjoyment for 
the little ones, ‘Truly it was a Thanks- 
giving to be thankful-for, an ideal day 
for the last out door holiday of the year. 

The showing of a motion picture 
fittingly brought Thanksgiving Day 
to a close. ‘The pupils, officers of t 
the School, visitors and the parents, | 
who had come to share the holiday / 
with their children, assembled in the | 
hall at eight o'clock. Through the 
co-operation of the Regal Films Ltd. 
‘Toronto, we had a special treat for all 
when we showed Jackie Coogan in’ 
“Old Clothes.’ 


Miss Rosa Brigham of Ottawa paid 
her brother, Murray, a visit during the 
week before Thanksgiving. 

All her friends were glad to see her 
again and Murray greatly enjoyed 
having his sister here for a day or two. 

Quite a number of parents and 
friends visited the School over the holi- 
day. Joe Meyette of Peterboro was 
with his brothers, Charles and Francis, 
‘until Tuesday morning. Mr. and Mrs. 
, Gerow of Peterboro drove over too. 
| Mr. and Mrs. Wall and two daughters 
Lottie and Nettie motored down from 
| Yoronto. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wald- 

ron of Trenton were here on Monday 
renewing old acquaintances. Mrs. 
Smith of Cobourg and Mrs. Simps 
Ottawa visited their children during 
the week before the holiday. Other 
visitors over the week-end wer 

Mrs, Lethbridge, Toronto, 

Mrs, Major and friends, Oshawa. 

*Mr. Male, Hamilton. 

Mrs. Campbell;Coleman. 

Mrs. Smith, Milton. 

Mrs. Smith, Sr., Kingston. 

Mr. Will Smith, Kingston 

Mr. and Mrs. Cook, ‘Voronto. 

Mr. Irvine, Cloyne. 
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Mrs. and Miss Vancoughnet, 
Sydenham 
Misses Carey, Toronto. 


Miss Brown, ‘Toront 
Mrs. Thompson, Belleville. 

Mrs. Cook and family, Foxboro. 
Mr. Carl Foster, Dunnville. 

Helen Hallman’ was _ particularly 
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The following item is from the shop 
news of the Michigan Mirror, publish- 
atthe School tor the D. 


id Mrs. Cassell. 


iss this fall, used to go to 
Belleville, Ont., and has had 
some experience at printing, for he | 
usedto “‘sling’’ type in Vhe Canadian 
office.” : 

Glad to hear from you: Walter and 
We wish you success in your new sur- 
roundings. 


Football 

With the colder weather during the 
latter part of October and the begin- 
ning of November, came a keener 
enthusiasm for football among the 
boys of the school As well as giving 
splendid exercise, this game provides 
a more comfortable sport for cold 
weather th aseball which no doubt 
has been forgotten ull aiext season. 

‘The Vhistles under, the leadership 
of “M. Brigham and the Shamrocks. 
captained by C. Meyette have each 
been working hard gain a margin 
ontheotherin the senigr group. “Vhe 
first or two seemed nothing less 
than every boy trying to get a kick atthe 
ball, but the team who expects to win 
y, must play combinationand h 
player stick to his position. A decided 
improvement in team play has been | 
seen during the past week and is having | 


|W. Burlie, E. Maitre and C. 


Flint 


| 
+ Gorman, who joined our | 


| agent here during the 


its effect on the younger boys playing 
in the intermediate group. This will 
also have its effect when the hockey 
season opens again. 

In the intermediate group we have 
three quite lively teams. The chicfs 

inning with their captain include 
R. Thompson, J. Cecchini, G. 
Richardson, |. Simpson, S. Wall, W. 
‘Tryon, K. Foster, D. Maitre, E. 
Franklin, Z. Shiff, N.Wozick, F.. 
Dixon, B. Elliott and C. Bradshaw. 


The Eagles are F. Meyette, G. Bost- 


nari, J. Harrison N. Sero, D. Armes, 
A. Glennie, G, Webb, W Sloan, L, 
Proctor, F. De Shetler, A.* Wilson. 
Lar- 
ocque. ‘The Maroons under B. Rich- 
ardson have A. Mc Shane, A. Hur- 
tubise, D. Mc, Millen, H. Dennis, 
N. Jasson, B. Agopsowecz, R. Lat. 
our, B. Watson, J. H. Roberts, G- 
Meyer, G. Harrison, E. Meloche, 
and J. Farrance. These boys are 
also beginning to understand how to 
play footballas a team. They have 
learned the difference between playing 
a game of football and simply kick- 
ing the ball. 

‘Thanksgiving was a busy day about 
the school. It was truly a splendid 
day for football and the boys took 
ad we of it. At 9.00 a.m. the 
istles defeated the Shamrocks by a 
score of 1 to 0 with J. Meyette of Pe- 
terboro as referee. The game was 
even throughout the only goal being 
scored'by a cleverely headedball. At 
intermediates were eager to 
vet playing and another hard battle was 
fought in which the Eagles defeated 
the Maroons the only goal being scored 
by F. Meyette from a beautiful corner 
kick by I. De Shetler. In the after- 
noon the intermedeates were still fres 
and the Chiefs defeatedthe Eagles by 
wscore of 2 to 0 having the better of 
tin vallthough. “The standing of 
the groups are as follows: 


€: 


Team Won Lost Draw Points 

Senior 
Shamrocks 2 2, 1 5 
‘Thistles 2B 2 1 5 
INYERMEDIATE 

2 0 0 4 

i i 1 3 

0 2 1 1 
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A Letter From Mr. Liddy 


Suite 4, Eldorado Apartments, 
Ouellette Avenue at Hanna St., 
Windsor, O. 28, 1926. 

‘Vo The Editor of The Canadian, 
Dear Sir, Since | have been un- 
justly accused by certain parties of 
king undue publicity and_glorific 
tion for myself while acting as press 
te Convention 
ot the Ontario Association of the De: 
Will you kindly publish the ac 
companying letter from the ma ny 
Editor of our Io paper, ““The 
Border Cities Star,’ which is self 
explanatory, and sets me right’ in the 
eyes of the deaf of Ontario and else- 
where, since | think more of my good 
name and reputation than | think of 

life itself. 

| have never directlyor indirectly, 
been seeking publicity or — vlori- 
fication for myself, bur for my 
Ima Mater which is responsible tor 
my success in life, that it may do for 
the other deaf children of the Provinee 


of Ontario what it has done for me. 
Vhanking you in advance, “Mr. 
Editor, 1 beg to remain, 


Gratefully yours 
W. RK. Liddy, 


Windsor, Sept. 25th, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Liddy. 

1 was greatly surprised to receive 
your notesn which you informed me 
thar some person had accused you of 
secking personal publicity and gloriti 
tion in connection with the recent 
convention of the Ontario Association 


vfthe Deaf. This is newstome. Asa 
matter of fact I recall that you were ex- 
tremely modest in connection with 
this matterand it was only at my re- 
peated request that you consented to 
allow us to use your photograph. 

We were very glad to publish this 
photograph and the accompanying 
material but it was certainly not done 
at your suggestion or hint. Inciden- 
tally, L wish to thank you for your 
kindness and courtesy in supplying us 
with the necessary information during 
| the convention here. 

, With kindest personal regards, be- 
lieve me, 
Yours very truly, 

| Ellison Young, 

Managing Editor. 
| [We think Mr. Liddyis giving him- 
{self needless worry. Such remarks 
{are due to petty envy and are not 
worth noticing, though of course an- 
noying. We attended the Conven- 
tion and Saw no indications that Mr. 
Liddy was tiying to glorify himself. 
Onthe contrary he was doing all he 
possibly could to make the Convention 
a success and all the delegates enjoy 
themselves, with no thought of self. 
We have always found Mr. Liddy to 
be a staunch friend of the deaf, an 
earnest advocate their best interests 
and a loyal friend of the O. S. D. 
Ed. Canadian. } 


The N. A. D. Convention 


The National Association of the 
Deaf held its fourteenth triennial con- 
vention in Washington, D. C; Au- 
gust 9 to 14 last. Upwards of 1,000 
delegates were present, and the meet- 
ings were all harmonious and pro- 
fitable. Arthur L. Roberts, of Chi- 

} Was unanimously re-elected 
president for another term, as also was 
F. A. Moore, of Trenton, N. J., 
secretary-treasurer. The association 
is at present making a campaign to 
raise $50,000 for its endowment fund 
with a view of making the organiza- 
tion self-supporting. Over $10,000 
has been collected to date, and it is 
» expected the goal will be reached be- 
before the next convention. “Uhe 

N. A. D. has inthe past benefitted 
the deaf in many ways; by erecting 
monuments to the memory of famed 
benefactors of the deat: by prevenung 
passage of laws discriminating aganist 
the deat; by acting asa medium to. 
express the opinions and wishes of the 
deaf. Over 5,000 of the — leading 
deaf persons in the U.S. make up 
the membership in that organization. 
. in’ The Deat Carolinian. 

Share Your Joy With Other 

The pilgrim colonists shared the first 
‘Vhanksgiving ¢ with Massasoit and 
his 90 Indians. We should invite to 
ours not only those near and dear to us, 
but some of those others Who would eat 
itin solitude if we did not remember 
them, “To many minds this will seem 
an almost unjustifiable sacrifice of the 
coziness of the family party The 
blessedness of giving and giving some- 
thing more than of our material sub- 
stance will compensate for it. “Those 
who haye never known what itisto be 
alone in the world or even temporarily 
divided from their own kindred cannot 
conceive what it isto the solitary one to: 
be weleomeb into a home. far more 
substantial benefit would not give a pithe 
of the pleasure that is felt when its doors 
unclose to them. ~Exchange. 


The law of nature is, Do the thing 
and you shall have the power: but they 
who do not the thing have not the pow~ 
er. Human labour through all its forms, 
from the sharpening of a stake to the 
construction of acity or an epic,is one 
immense illustration of the perfect 
compensation of the uni Every- 
where and always this law is sublime 

—Emerson. 
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Thanksgiving Day 
Let us give thanks to those who sow 
The grain and the fruit that make us 


grow. 
‘Thank for the sun, the rain, the snow, 
That helped the grain and frurt to 


“Thanks for the turkey and the pie, 
Thanks that we live and did not die. 
Thanks for the coming of the fall, 
Thanks unto God who gives us all. 


Father’s Surprise 
“Mother, may I make a little cake 
all by myself, 1 want to make one and 
put it by Father’s plate to surprise 
him."’ “‘Yes of course you may, 
answered her mother So the little girl 
worked very carefully. But when the 


cake came out of the oven it surprised 
her, for it was not light and nice as 
Mother's cakes always were. Itlooked 


You have plenty of time 
So the little girl 
This time the 


to mak 


That night Father was very much 
surprised when he saw the nice little 
cake his daughter had made. When 
he tasted it, he said, “‘Ithink thet my 
little girl is going to be as good a cook 
as her mother some day, and that is 
saying a great deal." How proud and 
pleased the tittle girl felt! She was 
glad that she had not been discourage 
and given up when the first cake failed. 


One Thanksgiving Day 
One Thanksgiving Day, Dora help- 
ed her mother get dinner. Th 
turkey, sweet potatoes, celery pi 


Phank 


birds a 
took some bre 
and threw the crumbs on the ground. 


nd cake out of doors 


Some birds came andatethem. They 

peep, peep, peep 

Alice said, “I think the birds are say- 
i ~ 


Clothes. 

A good school. 
Our families. 
Our friends 

A fine country 


abot 


Thanks tor happy morning, 
When the shadows fly; 

‘Thanks for happy noontime, 
With the sun on high; 

Thanks for happy evenin 
Twinkling stars above, 

Thanks for all the happy days 
Every hour we love 


!he Pumpkin 

\ large pumpkin grew in’ Harry’s 
garden. One day Harry carried it 
into the kitchen. His mother cut it 
and cooked it. She made three pretty 
pumpkin pies. She had one of the pies 
fordinner, and Harry liked it very 
much. 


November Styles 
The turkey is a stylish bird, 
And always is well dressed ; 
i ing ts perhaps the time 
ve him at his best 


November < 


Welcome to the month November | 


With its skies so gray. z 

For it comes to bring the gladness 

Of Thanksgiving day. 

Let us all be truly grateful 

For the blessings given. 

‘They are sent as stirring tokens 

Of the love of heaven. —Latta's. 
Two Little Pilgrims 

John and Patty were two little 
Pilgrims and they lived in a log house. 
‘There was a big fireplace in the house. 
Their mother cooked the food there. 
Every Sunday John and Patty went to 
church with their father and mother. 
Father carried a gun on his shoulder, 
and mother carried a Bible ‘und a bas- 
ket of lunch. - The sermon was very 
long. John and Patty often got very 
tired but they did not dare to go to 
sleep. There was a man in the church 
called the “tithing man.”” He had a’ 
long stick with a squirrel’s tail at the 
end. If he saw anyone going to sleep, 
he would poke him with his tith- 
ing stick. Once Patty fell asleep, and 
the tithing man had to poke her. John 
and her father and mother were very 
much ashamed. 

John and Patty had a little brother. 
His name was Miles. He slept ina 
little wooden cradle. _ Patty made a 
quilt forthe cradle. It was made of 
blue and white squares. Patty had to 
sew a little every day. All the little 
Pilgrim girls had to learn to sew and 
knit. 

Every night John and Patty would 
take a candle and go upstairs to bed. 
Their mother made the candles of tal- 
low. When it was very cold she 
warmed the sheets in the bed. She 
used a warming pan. A warming pan 
is a pan with acover anda long handle. 
Hot coals were put into the pan. 
Then the pan was moved around 
between the sheets. 

John had a gun. He would often go 


* into the woods and shoot rabbits and 


other game 

John and Patty went to school. The 
school-house was made of logs. The 
seats were rough boards. They were 
hard and uncomfortable. The boys sat 
on one side of the room and the girls 
onthe other. “The teacher was a man. 

John and. Patty were very glad when 
Thanksgiving Day came. Their mo- 
ther cooked many good things. The 
Pilgrims did not keep Christmas. 
Thanksgiving Day was the happiest 
day of the year for Pilgrim children. 
—The Companion. 


Bunny’s Dinner 


Bunny had been awake nearly all 
night. He and five other rabbits had 
played tag in the moonlight and had 
great fun making tracks in the snow. 
Now he was very hungry and was out 
hunting up something for his dinner. 
Suddenly he saw something that sur- 
prised him. He sat up a moment and 
looked at it at to be sure that he was 
not dreaming. Tommy Jones had 
thought that it would be nice to give the 
rabbits a Thanksgiving dinner. So 
where he found the rabbit tracks thick- 
est he had putsome cabbage leaves, a 
few carrots and a little pile of clover 
hay. Bunny looked, tasted, and then 
scampered away to tell his friends. 
The little rabbits could hardly believe 
Bunny when hetoldthem that he had 
found cabbage leaves and carrots right 
in the snow in winter. Butthey hurried 
to the place to see with their own eyes. 
Then such a feast as they had? The 
next day when Tommy came to see if 
they had found their dinner, be saw 
dozens and dozens of little tracks but 
nota scrap of cabbage or carrots, only 
a little bit of the hay. “I guess they 
enjoyed their dinner,” he said. 


The Pilgrims 


Nearly three hundred years ago the 
Pilgrims came to America. cy, 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean and landed 
on Plymouth Rock one cold stormy | 
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Bessie and her mamma‘ 
grandpa. Hehada great 
ens. i 
One day Bessie saw alittle chicken. 
ec rp opm 
ran toit afi it. h 
her hands. The little chicken “ 
The mother hen heard it. She’ flew 
at Bessie. Bessie dropped the chick-: 
en. She cried and ran to mamma. | 
Mamma told her that she must not 
touch the chickens again. Bessie lik- 
ed to watch the chickens, but she did 
not touch them. 


‘itlin | 


The First Thanksgiving. 
A long, long time ago there were no 


night in November. white people in America. ‘There were 
‘They saw only greatforests and the no cities or towns and there were no 
gray sky and the ocean, but they were houses. Many Indians lives here in 
happy because God had brought them wiowams in the forests. 
totheirnewhome. 2 ! Some white people catled Pilgrims 
They lived in their ship until they came from Holland to America in a 
built houses for themselves. They’ ship. The name of the ship was ‘“The 
built rough log hoses with one room Mayflower.’’ The people landed on 
in each. That was a long sad winter ; Cape Cod. They cut down trees and 


for the Pilgrims. 

Their houses were cold. They did 
not have.food enough to eat. They 
did not have warm clothes enough to 
wear. 

Before spring came, half of the little 
band died of cold and hunger. 

In the spring some friendly Indians ' 
helped them and showed them how to 
plantcorn. 

The next year the Pilgrims had a 
great harvest and they were thankful. | 
They hada great Thanksyiving feast 
and invited their Indian friends to 
share it. { 
The Pilgrim mothers made bread, pies | 
and cakes. The Pilgrim fathers went ; 
fishing and hunting and brought back ! 
turkeys and deer. ‘ 


co | 
November i 


November days are stealing 

All swiftly on their way; 
The squirrels now are working, 

The leaves are out at play, 
The busy, busy children 

Are gathering nuts so brown, 
And birds are gaily planning 

A winter out of town. 


How Henry Earned His Book 


Henry wanted a book. He asked 
his father for fifty cents. His father 
told him to earn it, So every day 
Henry wiped the supper dishes for 
his mother. He earned five cents 
each time. Soon he had enough 
money forthe book. He bought an 
interesting one. It was about Robin 
Hood. Sometimes Henry read aloud 
for his little brother and sister. —Ex. 


He Earned Five cents 


There was a bad boy in a school 
near here. His name was John. He 
disobeyed his teacher. His teacher 


wrote a note to the principal. She 
said, ‘‘Please whip this boy.’’ She 
gave the noteto John. She did not 


think that he would read the note. 

John took the note. When he 
was in the hall, he readthe note. He 
saw another boy named George in the 
hall. He called George and offered 
to give him five cents to takethe note 
tothe office. George was glad to earn 
some money. He went to the office 
and gave the note to the principal. 
The principal read it, then he seized 
George and whipped him. George 
was surprised and angry. He asked 
the principal why he whipped him, 
The principal showed him the note. 
Then George knew that John had 
deceived him. He told the principal 
about it. The principal sent for John 
and whipped him very hard. 


made houses to live in. 

In the winter, the Pilgrms were very 
cold and had little to eat. 

Inthe spring, they bought corn ftom 
the Indians and plantedit. The corn 
grew well and in the autumn they were 
thankful because they had plenty of 
corn andotherthingstoleat, “The wo- 
man made bread and cake of cornmeal 
and perhaps they made pumpkin pie. 

The men shot turkeys and caught 
fish and had a big dinner and invited 
the Indians to come to it. They called 
ita Thanksgiving dinner. It was the 
first Thanksgiving Day. 


Fall 
The pretty leaves are flying down, 
Red leaves and yellow, gold and brown. 
Like flowers on the grass they lie. 
‘Tis fall. Dearsummertime, goodbye, 
Far overhead the birds fly, too, 
Red birds and black birds, brown and 
blue 
Going south. We watch them cross 
the sky. 
Now itis fall. Dear birds, goodbye. 
eg —Selected. 
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‘‘Where are you going, O Rabbit so 
brown, 

With your long, wagging ears and your 
coat of soft down?” 

“I'm running away to my hole in the 
ground, 

It’sa nice warm place when Jack 
Frost comes around.’” 

Nettie’s First Fish 

Nettie and her mamma wentto the 
country to visit Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary had a little boy. His 
name was Robert. He was seven 
years old. Nettie was five. 

One day Robert and Nettie wanted 
to fishing. So Aunt Mary made them 
fish-poles. She found two * nice 
straight sticks. She fastened a string 
to each stick. She made fish-hooks 
from bent pins So she gave Robert 
a little piece of meat for bait. 

The children ran to the pasture. 
A small brook flowed through the 
pasture “The water was not deep. 
The children could not drown. 

Robert baited the hooks. The 
children threw the lines into the water. 


They waited alongtime. Atlast Net- 
tie caught a fish. It was four inches 
long. She was excited. She ran to 


the house to show it to. mamma and 
Aunt Mary. They were surprised. 

She felt very proud. She wanted 
to send it topapa. Mamma and Aunt 
Mary laughed. ‘They said that it was 
oo small. ‘They told herto give it 
10 Kitty. Kitty liked it, 


Children of the Flat-land 

We leave the land of mountains be- 
hind us, and fly far across hill and dale 
until we reach the level plain. Down 
we glide at last, for here we are in 
Holland. * 

Whata strange country itis! There 
are no mountains, and the land is quite 
flat, Look at those tall, thick walls 
along the edge of the sea. 

‘They are called dykes. The Dutch, 
for that is the name we give to the 
people of Holland, have had to work 
hard to build them. If these dykes 
did not keep back the sea the country 
would be flooded. ‘The land is so flat 
that the water does not run off it. 
‘The people have had to build many 
canals to drain it. r 

What a lot of windmills we can see 
as we look across the land! Do you 
wonder why the Dutch people have 
built them? When the wind blows, 
these wind-mills work the pumps, 
which draw the water off the land into 
the canals, 

How strange it would seem to go 

> shopping with motner ina little boat on 
the canal instead of walking along the 
street. Dutch boys and girls often 
have to go in boats. 

‘They do not wear clothes like ours. 
A boy looks as if he put his 
father’s trousers on, for they are 
very baggy, and come right up under 
his arms. On his head he wears a 
funny little cap. 

The girls also like to wear loose 
clothes. Their dresses are wide, and 
they sometimes wear short little ts. 
On their heads they have nice, big 
white caps. 

The boys and girls wearbig wooden 
shoes, for they are much better for 

keeping their feet dry than the shoes 
we wear would be. 

‘Vhey make ha clatter on the 
stones as the children run along the 
street. “Vhey are tod/noisy to. wear 
in the houses, so the children leave 
them at the door, and put on slippers 
to wear indoors. 
land is a delightful country. The 
beautifully green, and there are 
It isa land of gar- 
and farms. 
nd the cows ‘in the 
hey tuke great care of 
them, for their fathers make butter 
and cheese from the milk.  “Uhey 
make so much that they are able to 
send some to us, and to other people 
also. 

The houses are very pretty. They 
are built of nice red bricks, and beau- 
tiful Howers grow around them. If 
vou go inside you will find everything 
neatand tidy. “The floors are scrubbed 
as clean as soap and water can make 
them, and the pans shine brightly. On 
the shelves stand nice blue china cups 
and plates. 

Even the cowhouses and stables are 
kept spotlessly clean. “The floors are 
washed, and sand is sprinkled over the 
stones to make them look fresh. 

‘TheDutch girls helped their mothers 
who work Very hard toclean and scrub 
their homes, and they take a great pride 
inthem. Their houses would some- 
times make us ashamed of our dirty 
hands and faces. 

The boys and girls are proud of the 
dykes which we saw. “They are always 
watching them in case the waves should | 
break them down when there is astorm. 
They often tell the story of a boy who | 
saved his country. j 

One evening he was walking near 
the sea, when hé found a small hole 
in the dyke, through which the water 
came trickling in, He knew that, if | 
the hole were not stopped up at once, 
it would soon grow larger until the 
dyke gave way. 

» Throwing himself down upon the 
ground, he thrust his arm into the hole 
‘There he lay all through the night, but 


many nice tree! 
dens, flowei 


Taz Caxantan 


though the pain was great, and he was 
faint, he did not move. 


In the morning a man passing near | 


heard the lad’s groans. Help was soon 
brought, and the hole in the dyke was 
mended, 

He did not mind his pain now, for 
the sea had‘been kept back, and the 
land had been  saved.—Here and 
There Stories. 

Children of France 

As soon as we are seated, we rise in- 
tothe air, higher and higher we go till 
the houses look like toy houses, The 
rivers, winding their way overthe land, 
are like silver snakes shining in the sun. 

Far over the green country we fly, 
much faster than the fastest train. 

The men working in the fields be- 
low look as small as ants crawling over 
a courtyard of green and brown tiles. 

Now we leave the white cliffs of 
England behind us and are fying over 
the blue sea. Atlast we glide, down and 
come to land in France. 

There are some children at play. 

‘They are chattering away merrily, 
but we cannot make-out what they are 
saying to one another forthey speak 
French. 

When we reach the towns we shall 
see that the boys and girls wear very 
dainty clothes. The girls have their 
hairin plaits, and wear smart dresses. 

‘The boys and girls make a great noise 
when they play. They talk quickly and 
loudly, and would think us very quiet if 
they came to watch us at play. 

They could teach us how to. behave 
nicely, forthey are very polite. When 
men meetinthe street they take. off 
their hats to each other, and sometimes 
they even keep them off all the time 
they are talking. 

Some parts of France aré very bea 


ful. Iris a warm, sunny land; grapes 
and oranges grow in the open air. 
Many English people like to go to 


France in the winter, for it is much 
warmer and brighter than it isin Eng- 
land. 

‘The boys and girls of France would 
not understand you if you spoke about 
the King for they call their ruler the 
President. 

‘The French people are very proud 
of their fine city of Paris. great 
river Hows through it just in the same 
way as the Thames flows through 
London, our chief city. 

‘Vhere are big churches, and great 
buildings in’ Paris, and = many fine 
bridges cross the river. You will see 
crowds of gay people in the beautiful 
parks, open squares, and broad streets. 

You may think Paris is a funny city, 
for all the horses and carts and motors 
there drive on the right side of the road. 

When we go fora ride in England 
our carriage keeps to the left. 

Many of the streets in Paris are 
lined with beautiful trees. In their 
shade the people sit at little tables out- 
side the shops, and drink their coffee or 
wine. 

‘There their fathers rest, and chat 
with their friends. “The boys and girls 
would like uy to sit down and talk with 
them. They love to tell the story of a 
brave little French boy. 

Atthe time when he lived there was a 
great war. 


little lad carried the French flag 
ed it in the town, While he 
was doing this brave deed, he was 
struck by a shot fired by one of the 
soldiers. 

He forgot his pain, and rode away 
to tell Napoleon, the French soldier, 
what he had done. All the soldiers 
cheered when they heard of his great 
bravery, but while Napoleon was 
praising him, the boy fell dead_ 

He was a very brave lad. We ali 
like to remember brive deeds, and to 
hear stories of brave boys and men, and 
the great things they did. 


‘Vhe French soldiers were 
| attacking a town. 


Children of the Frozen North 


Now we leave the prairies and travel 
far to the North, to a country where 
/snow and ice cover the land all the 
year, and bleak winds blow. 

In winter even the sea freezes. 
How cold it must be in the land 
where the Eskimo children live. 

__ They have to wear very warm cloth- 
ing. You can hardly see them. 

Under the thick furs they have 
clothes of skin. “Their fathers had to 
go a long way to hunt the animals in 
order to get it. “The land is so cold 
thattrees will not grow there, and 
there are not as many animals there a 
the Red Indian found in hjs great 
forests. 

The men and woman wear similar 
clothes. They have trousers, and coats, 
and gloves made of fur. On their heads 
they wear warm hoods of fur to pro- 
tect their ears and faces from the cold. 

The mothers carry the babies on 
their backs ina hood made of fur. 
‘There they are snug, and warm. 

Allthe people are short. They 
also are very act If they were not 
strong, and quick, they could not live 
in that cold land. If they took off 
their furs you would see that they are 
ugly. They have flat round faces, 
and if you luoked closely at them you 
would see that they were greasy. 
Perhaps we shall see why this is so. 

They are standing in front of their 
hut. It is made of slabs of hard fro- 
zen snow, and the Eskimos live in it 
during the winter. 

We should have to crawl on our 
hands and knees, for the door is justa 
small opening low down in the wall of 
snow. A big door, like the doors of 
our houses, would let in too much cold 
air. 

After crawling some distance through 
the narrow passage we reach the inside 
of the snow-hut. In the centre is the 
oil stove, that lights the room,and cooks 
the meals. “Vhey fill it with oil, that 
they get from the seal. The seats and 
sleeping places are made of blocks of 
ice, but they are covered with thick, 
Warm furs. 

The lamp smo! and the room is 
very stuffy. They have no windows 
that they can open as we do when the 
air gets close. “They have one litle 
window, but it isnot made of glass 
like ours. It is made of thin skin, and 
this they also get from the seal 

In summer they live in tents, that 
they make from the skins of animals. 


‘They pitch these near the sea or the 
rivers, so that they can catch fish 

The boys love to huntthe animals. 
When they are old enough their 
fathers give them spears, and take them 
with them when they go out in search 
of the seals. 

The seal comes out of the water and 
lies upona rock or piece of ice. But 
they have to be skilful hunters, for he 
hears the least sound, and dives into the 
the water before they can reach him. 

The Eskimos would find it difficult 

to live if they could catch no seals. 
His fur makes nice clothes, and they 
like to eat his Hesh, From his body 
they get the oil for the lamps. They 
also wash their faces with the oil; 
now you know why they are so greasy. 
Phe children make toys from the 
hones of the and the mothers 
use the sharp pieces of bone as need- 
les. 


Eskimo children do not to 
school, so they cannot read, and write, 
but they are very happy while they 
Gan learn to huntand fish. Now our 
travels are at an end. Come, get 
ready for our last ride through the air, 
and then we must say good-bye to our 


MagiciCarpet. Lam) sure you are 
Hlonging to see father and mother 
| again, and to tell them the many fine 


stofies about all the boys and girly you 
have seen, 


Little Augustus 

One day a little boy, named Au- 
gustus went fora visit to his uncle’s 
farm in the country. His uncle wish- 
ed to go to the field, to see if the wheat 
was ripe. Augustus went with him. 
After a pleasant walk they came to the 
wheat fields. Augustus saw that some 
heads of wheat were standing up 
straight. Some heads were bent down 
towards the earth. He said to his 
uncle, “‘Look at these heads of wheat. 
It is too bad they are bent so much. 
‘They cannot be as good as the heads 
of wheat which are standing up 
straight.”” His uncle didn’t say any- 
thing. He wished toteach his nephew 
alessen. He took one head of wheat 
which was standing up straight. He 
tubbed it between his fingers, There 
were only a few grains of wheat in that 
head. Then he took a Head of wheat 
which was bent down. He Yubbed it 
between his fingers. There were a 
great many grains of wheat in that head. 
‘Then he said to his nephew, “‘Look, 
my boy, the head which stood up so 
proudly was almost empty. But this 
head, which was bent down, was full 
of the best grain. We see the same 
thing in the world. People who are 
proud have anempty head. hey are 
worth nothing. But the people who 
are kind and humble are usually the 
best people.’’—Selected. 


My Friend 


Here is the story of a little robin. 


One day in the winter, it was very 
cold. The snow was falling and the 
wing. A hungry little 

1 at my window, He 

“Have pityonme. Please 


let me in. 
cold wind is blowing and Iam cold 


The snow is falling, the 


and hungry I had pity on the poor 
little bird and I opened the window. 

‘The pretty little robin flew into my 
room, “There were some crumbs of 
bread on the table and he began to 
pick them up. I held some bread 
crumbs in my hand. At first he was 
afraid. But soon he would some 
bread crumbs out of my hand. 

In the spring the snow melted. The 
trees began to have new leaves. The 
grass became green and many beautiful, 
Howers started to gro The litte 
robin was sad and did notsing. | opened 
the window and he flew away. He 
built his nest in a forest near my home. 

1 heard his joyful song again. 

When the winter came ~ again 
the little robin returned to the house. 
He brought another robin with hi 
1 was very happy. I opened the win- 


ter and Hew away again in the spring. 


Don’t Pay Too Much for your 
Whistle 

When Benjamin Franklin was five 
years old, his brother filled his pockets 
with coppers. He decided to go to a 
toy shop and buy some beautiful toys. 
On his way to the shop he met a boy 
who had a whistle. Benjamin liked it 
and he wanted to buy it. He gave all 
his moi to the boy for the whistle. 
He was very much pleased with him- 
self. When he went home he blew 
his whistle all over the house till all the 
family were tired of it. His brothers and 
sisters asked him where he had bought 
his whistle arid how much he had paid 
for it “He told them that he had 
given all his money to the little boy. 
‘They told him that he had paid too 
much for it. “Vhey said if he had been 
more carefuly he could have bought 
ten times as many pretty things at the 
toyshop. “That made hirh feel badly. 
Bur he learned a good lesson. Some- 
times he wanted to buy things which 
he did not need and he would always 
say to himself, “I must not pay too 


much for the whistle.” —Selected. 
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feQ-" Careful Pickin’” 
= C=} {Continued from page one’, = 

As the-~weeks slipped into months, 
the little people became healthy, happy 
children, with Bobby as their constant 
companion. Bobby was a “knowing 
dog’’ as Jim[declared. He had train- 
ed the dog to shake hands, and now 
whenever he was scolded; he at once 
sat down and held up a paw, with a 
pleading look in his eyes, and his own- 
ersaid: ‘‘I could never lick Bobby 
when he holds out to me the paw of 
peace.” 

A year slipped ay ind Dr. Ster- 
ling in passing w far-reaching 
**Brooks’ place,"” suddenly turned his 
car, and drove slowly up to the house, 
saying to himself: “I'll see how the 
adoption worked out.” 
she neared the house, a chubby 
little girl wtih fosy cheeks pushed her- 
self through the hedgesof wild rose 
bushes carring alittle duckling —an 
angry hen mother behind the hedge 
scolding loudly, “‘cut, cut, cutaw, 
cut! 

“*Hello,”’ called the doctor, * 
‘ou there?”” 

a weenty ducky 
ed de lithe ducky up, an’ 
an’ it went 10 sleep,’ answered the 
litle one. 

“Well, put it back to. finish its 


airis filled with de! 
and dry le: 


tumn beauty’?! ‘This season truly has 
a ener ed loveliness that is all its 
own. There is no other like it. It 
has a glamor, a charm, a glory that is 
distinct and unique. u 

Our Canadian poet, Lampman, calls 
autumn a ‘‘wizard."” He sings: 

The wend tes eluates 


xhadowy-pencilled dream 
and light. 


And the world isa 
Otcolor, haze 


wizard waves his wand, and casts 
a spell overthe landscape. Heclothes 
it with indescribable beaaty. He 
touches the trees with the glory of 
the rainbow, turning their’ leaves to 
shades of rose, gold and crimson. 
‘The winds and forest are his agents. 
He summons merry Jack Frost, who 
nips the foliage. He whistles to the 


ait 


winds,and they came sweeping through’ 
the trees, strewing the ground with 
nuts and leaves. 

What golden, magic days there are 
in autumn! 


is mellow and 


The ai 


rit his quiet smile— 
year. 


The orchards are fragrant and radiant 
with ripened fruits; the cornfields are 
resplendent with smiling pumpkin; the 
icious odors of fruits 
a few birds whistle 


eS; 


sleep ian ante ered NERA LLOD | plaintively as they fly overhead, and 
TUL tip your mother a hint about ducks |. cannot help” exclaiming. with 
going to sleep. Vhe duckling was] Reowning: 
promptly pushed back through the | wayyeqr ii 

and the little lady seated in the | Ms right witht eat,” 


beside the old doctor, where she 
ed, ©’ Duckie’s mama was mad 
because de little duckie’s got their feet 
all wetted up in de pond.” 

As the car drew near the house the 
amused doctor saw what appeared to be 
ananimated horse-blanket upon the 
A hump in the middle suggest- 
a shrill whistle coming 
trom the rection set Bobby 
clawing ina frenzy atthe blanket, bark- 
ing and whining in turn 

Atlength Bobby succeeded in squirm- 
ing himself under the blanket, where 
a great stir took place: the blanket was 
tossed aside and a litle boy 

~ 
with great d eyes, jumped up and 
gravely re: doctor in surprise. 

Hel led the doctor, “and 
who aire you 

“Tm Bert Brooks. My Daddy is 
getting the cows; but I'm going to get 
them ~ he added proudly 

“Is your Daddy any good?” asked 
the doctor gravely 

The fittle 
car, his ¢ 
he answered 


‘ 
{erass. 
ed aismall boy 


tousled 


tyes 


stepped close to the 


i] of earnestness as 


“ Duddy is the best man 


inthe whole world 


“Goud hoome the doctor, 
“and how about Mother? 
The Tits ‘ My 


mother is t good and 


her he 
f and their 
6 table, mans 


Wiest Were 


Brooks. 
when | 


me 
1 


a mill 
ace 


n 
dity 


on the stu ithe sfioul- 


“You see doctor,” 


“Ws 


nipressively, in care- 


Beauty of \utumn 
RoR. Nronor 
it tender 
Vhe Death of the 
s this picture of ra 


ON 


his poem, 


Flowers, ~ 


en- 


Hoveliness 


words ““au- 


period of the year i: 


Autumn is the favorite season with 


the poets, who continually sing of its 
grace 


dcharm. Bryant was aclose 
sbserver and profound lover of nature, 
ind he gives us some graphic pictures 
if this delightful season. Longfellow, 
tlso, Was an ardent admirer of autumn, 
He say 

rh. 


dl harvest 
< beneath tl 


i i 
ps tlie Bue 
hop the 


Another charming picture of the 


beauty of autumn comes from the pen 


of Bliss Carn 


i y 
* Antannn, with Wer stun: birnt « 


th iS 
Behind her | he eri 


Autumn is the time of harvest and 
rejoicing. “Vhe husbandman now res 
the fruitof his labor His barns ar: 
filled; his granaries are overfowin 
his storehouses are laden, 


with hary 
1s Natures 


Duncan Campbell Scott, another 


| Canadian poet who foves autumn, with 
tall its beauty 


“orth k 
OL the lon 
Of thie white hives an 
Tnthe hazy ui 
The characteristic flower of 


sutumn isthe golden-rod. Iris 


the 


seen 


ere in the months of Septem- 
Peeples clothing the fields 
with beauty. i 


Nearly every, poet who sings the} 


praises of this season refers to this 
beautiful flower. Richard Watson 


ilder says: 
"Grows a weed 
Moro richly here beste our mellow reas 


1 ¥ Ye 
‘Winaisdes tho cartioaknower, whose red- 
heart 


joom 

Glows like a hiving’coal upon the green 

‘Of the midsummer meadows, then how bright 

How deep'ning bright, like» mounting lame 
eoth barn 

‘The xolden-rod upon a thousand hile, 

This i-the autumn’ flower, and to my oul 


A token fresh of beauty and of life, 
‘And life's supreme delight.” 


A few species of the golden-rod are 
found in Europe, but this plant reaches 
its highest developmentj in North 
America. Over, cighty species are 
native to this continent. 

Autumn is the nutting season, and 
what a joy it istoclmb_ the hills and 
search the woods for the toothsome 
nuts! There is no expedition that 
gives greater pleasure to the boys and 
girls. The air rings with their merry 
laughter and happy shouts. If there: 
have been sharp frosts and strong winds 
the ground will be covered with the 
sand t 
In the Provine 


brown puts, and bas 
soon be filled. 


| 


butternut, beechnut, hazelnut, 
| stnut, and hickory nut. “Vhe but- 
ternut is the most desirable because of 


its large size and sweet meat. “The 
| tree often grows seventy feet high, 
twith broad, — spreading, horizontal 
| branche: and bears many bags of nuts. 
| 


‘The beechnut is very small and trian- 
jgularin shape. Itis enclosed ina burr, 
Jand the sweet meat is covered with a 
‘thin shell that can easily be removed 
| with a penknife. When I was a boy 
| we used to spread sheets beneath the 
trees and the shake down the nuts upon 
\them.  ~ 

In the long winter evenings, when 
| the bitter winds are whistling about 
the eaves, how pleasant it is to. gather 
around a blazing fire on the open 
hearth roasting chestnuts, cracking 
butternuts, and telling stories. “Then 
it is that we think with glad hearts of 
the mellow autumn, with all its inef- 


fable beauty. 


ttn, 


you retemiber the days we went 
1 ature 


stubble, the eris 


drum: 


vs red 


kof 


patter of cheat. 


Failure Through Habit 
‘The habit of wasting time is large- 
ly_ responsible forthe many failures we 


sec in every department of life. The 
one with the easy place, who can 
sit half the hours with idle hands 
and brain, finds himself bewildered 
when he is given a position where 
constant industry is necessary to his 
advancement. It seems imposible to 
free himself from the sluggish habits 
that hold him down. nd he sees 
ther, with perhaps half his talents, 
aving him far in the rear be 
of a capacity for steady work. 

Cult energy. and a habit 
prompt decision. 
of having something to fill every mo- 
ment, whether it is work or pleasure 

‘Time “frittered away in’ idleness 


of 
Make a practice 


means the forming of habits that, in | | 


after years, spell Failure. 


Little mind: nd subdued 
by misfortunes; great mind rise above 
them, ~Washington Irving. 
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Esther’s Worthwhile ‘Achieve-|a pail of flour, a small sack half full of 

ment iting moa er 

There is potatoes, too,’” 

ee post Wasyl, ‘‘and maybe you buy chick- 

en!’ So the fear of starvation was, 

il stage ee ne present, lifted from Esther's 
mini 


jay, the day was hot. 
seu) Esther Langley stirred 
lessly in her seat beside the driver. 
‘How much further is it to Jaro- 
sheasked. 
latter of twenty miles,” respond- 
ced the driver gruflye He was gazing 
ata coyote boldly outlined on the 
summit of a small hill to the right, and 
wishing he had brought his rifle with 
him. At that instant the coyote dis- 
appeared overthe hill, andthe driver 
in turned his attention to his horses. 
et on there, will ye!’’ he adjur- 
ed the wiry cayuses. “Think we 
want to spend the night on the trail?’’ 
A sudden turn in the road brought 
them in sight of a cluster of low build- 


house was very uninviting. ‘The sun 
Streaming in through the dusty, un- 
shaded windows brought out every 
detail of the untidy room. As she 
looked at the rusty stoye, the unswept 
floor and discolored walls. the girl felt 
discouraged. Then she shrugged her 
shoulders and thought that for the few 
months she meant to stay nothing mat- 
tered. 

When Esther came west she had 
thought complacently that there would 
be many openings for a graduate, es- 
pecially for one who had specialized in 
domestic science. Mr. Blair, superyisor 
of the city schools, had told her there 
was ‘not likely to be any high-school 
vacancies until the fall term. Mean- 
time he knew of a Russian school 
which needed a Sache at once. © So 
Esther came to Ji 
Monday brought fifty children of 
various ages to school. None were 
above the fourth grade and many could 
speak no English. She felt that the 
work was beneath her and so taught 
mechanically. As the days went on 
the loneliness preyed on her nerves. 


said the driver, pointing with his 
whip, ‘we stop there for dinner and 
to change horses.’” 
The postmistress gave them fried 
pork, potatoes boiled in the skin, and 
strong tea. The meal was served on 
tin plates on one end of the long, home- 
made nee Qe the hard earth 
floor, chickens. Api wande) fine 
and out at Eatherio ind it is 
sible to eat the coarse food under such 
conditions, but the driver was less fasti- 
dious. 

“‘Is that an ordinary Russian house?”” 
she asked, when once mofe the stage 
was rolling across the prairie. 

“Well, Mrs. Arachuk’s a good deal 
cleaner than the most,’’ was the reply. 

“Oh!’? cried Esther in dismay, “‘if 
the ordinary Russian house is like that 
how am I to live among them for six 
months!"” 

The man looked at her out of the 

corner of his eye and said, ‘‘Shucks! 
you have your own shack, haven't 
you! 

When they reached Jaroslav the sun 

as setting. The postmaster gave 
'sther the keys of the school and shack 

mile away. When she asked if 
‘\ere was a conveyance to be had, he 

’ked surprised and explained that all 

© teams were at work in the fields. 
the girl picked up her suit case and 

‘off to walk to her new home. 

he shack was about fifteen feet 

uare, bare but clean. The furnish- 
us consisted of a stove, couch, chair 

da small homemade table. On a 

elf above the stove were ranged a 

nall lamp, two cups and saucers, a 
tow plates, some cutlery and a cracked 
teapot. As Esther gazed’ about her 
the question of food crossed her mind 
forthe first time. She went across 
the road to the nearest farm to ask 
where the store was, and was dismay- 
ed to find there was none nearer than 
Clinton, thirty miles away. 

‘You not breeng to eat?’’ Soro- 
kan asked sympathetically. ‘‘Now, 
low, that bad. But all right, meesus, 
| lend you flour, sugar, tea, every- 
things.’* 4 f the children’s homes.” 

He exchanged some sentences in ‘o-morrow I shall visit the To- 
Russian with his wife, who went into myn school West of here,’’ said Mr. 
the house atd presently returned with Gilmore. “‘I suppose you haye met 


bounded by the Saskachewan River; 
the school to the south was closed. 
She had heard that there was a school 
about five miles east of Jaroslav, but 
the road was bad, so she had never 
explored the country in that direction. 
No English settlers were near, and the 
only break in the monotony was the 
arrival of the mail stage, twice a week. 

One hot evening a few weeks after- 
ward, Esther was idly glancing over 
the Clinton Herald, when an advertise- 
ment caught her eye. The school board 
of that town invited applications for the 
position of teacher of domestic science, 
duties to commence September first. 
At once she wrote her application. She 
took great pains with the letter, though 
she thought that she would have no 
difficulty in securing the position as 
there was not likely to be another 
applicant with higher scholastic attain- 
ment. 

The Jaroslav school received a visit 
from the inspector, Mr. Gilmore, a 
day or two later. After the children 
had been issed he remarked to 
Esther that it was a pity the school- 
house was so cheerless, and then cas=' 
ually inquired ‘When were the 
indows washed last?’” 

‘Not since the schoolhouse was 

I (Should imagine,"’ Esther re- 

plied. “‘I broughtthe condition of the 

building to the attention of the rrustees, 
without result."’ 

‘Sometimes a_ little persuasive pres- 

jsure on the part of the teacher 

will work wonders.’” Mr. Gilmore! 


ly in an English-speaking dis~? 

trict,’’ Esther replied, “‘but apparently * 
Russians care nothing dbout the school. } 

After all the building is cleaner than 


Her first i impression of the school- | 


On the north and casther district was.) shack, 
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‘Miss i ee who teaches there?” 
“*No,’ 4 have | The snow had 


answer, 
never ee to Socl oeapa? 

of am sure you would like Mise Di- 

” the inspector said. “She's 

been here some time; this is her fourth 

year in the same school. aS 

“Four years of this life would drive 

me mad,’’ Esther declared emphatical- 

ie How can she stand the isola- 

wot I fancy Miss Dimock is too busy 

to be lonely ; but I’msure she would 


are here and probably she will call.’’ 
Esther did not wait for the other 
girl’s visit. She set out to walk to To- 
myn early on the following Saturday 
and found the road better than she had 
expected. After going some three 
miles she mea girl of her own age. 
“Good morning,’’ the stranger said. 

“T am sure you are Miss Langley from 
Jaroslav! 1 was just going over to 
See you.”’ 

“And you are Miss Dimock? | 
was on my waytoyonr place,’” Esther 
replied. 

“*You must come back with me,’” 
Miss Dimock said. ‘‘I heard there 
was u girl teaching .at Jaroslav, and 
really meant to call on you longago, 
but I always seem to be busy. But 
Mr. Gilmore said you were lonely, so 
I determined to look you up."’ 

When they reched Miss Dimock’s 
Esther halted ip the -doorway. 
with an exclamation ‘of pleasure. 

‘Why, yourshack is a home; mine is 
just a place to eatand sleep,’ she said. 
have my own furnishings,”’ Clare 
Dimock explained. ‘“"I have been 
here four years,so ] am quite settled.”’ 

She insisted that Esther should rest 
on the comfortable couch and look 
over the latest magazines. Esther 
watched her hostess setting the table, 
and mentally contrasted the snowy 
cloth and pretty china with her own 
bare table and cracked cups. After 
lunch they went over to the school- 
poute: Here again Esther received 
a su . Curtains at the windows 
cmpreed the glare of the sun. The 
walls were covered with pictures The 
sove shone like black satin and the 
floor had evidently been washed the day 
before, as was still wet in places. A 
row of shelves held a well-selected 
children’s library and there were plenty 
of maps, reading charts, and drawing 
materials. 

“*How lucky you are!’ Esther cried. 
““No wonder you have stayed four | 
years. You should see the place | teach 
in’’ Rapidly she described the unat- 
tractiveness of the Jaroslav school. 
“*This place was much the same 
when Icame,’’ Miss Dimock said, ' 
“Sbut I gotthe children interested 
and then the parents woke up. 


school. The older girls take turns at 
washing the floor and cleaning on the 
Jast Friday of every month. Teaching 
foreigners is uphill work, bur I have 
| found it worth while.” 
“1 do not expect to be at Jaroslav 
longenough to make much impression 
| Esther said. Then shespoke of the 
| position at Clinton. ‘‘! graduated 
with honors from the domestic science 
course, and I also have my B. A., so 
I should have a good chance of getting 
the position,” she ended. “‘I feel 


be gladto see you. I will tell her you|1 


the people take great pride in their | 
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The First Snow-Fall 


vod Dually af thenah eerie 


arey (poe fir and ee 


too dear for an earl, 
‘Andie ‘twig on the elm-tree 
Wax eep with peal. 


‘\ 
woftencd , 
And still fluttered oe 


I stood and watched 
ant the suite vere Lk Se ee 
eu 
ike brown leaves whitling oy. 


thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
av the Haken wena raat 

ex were it gently, 
yet Fonte th ba ng seedy, 


Upspoke our own little Mabel, 
Raving, “Father, who makes It enow! 
And told of the good. All-fa\ 
‘bo cares for ux here becen 


in I fooked at the 

he of the jen aky 

oer 

When that mound was hi hs 

I remembered the grad nce 
‘That fell rom that cloud Ifee snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
‘The wear that renewed our woo, 


And axain tothechtld I whim 
“The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 


‘Alone can make it fall!” 


‘Then, with czcythat saw not. I kimed her: 
‘And he, kissing back, could not know 
‘That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening «now. 
—James Hussell Lowell. 


almost ashamed to confess that I, too, 
applied for the position,"’ Clare Di- 


mock said. ** Not that I really hoped 
io getit. I had to leay the 
nning of thy third and-my 


knowledge of domestic science is 
wholly practical. But I love the work, 
and I have started sewing classes here 
and twice a week we have a cooking 
lesson at noon. In winter] have a 
class for the mothers, too. After all ~ 
I should be sorry to leave my work 
here." 
Esther did not guess at the depth of 
disappointment hidden by the cheer- 
ful words. It was only natural that 
Chare should be attracted by the posi- 
tion after four years of life among an 
alien people. Most of allj she had 
counted on the increased salary to help 
her young brother through college. 
; Anumber of days later Esther eagerly 
opened an envelope bearing the Clinton 
postmark. It contained a brief note 
stating that after careful consideration 
of all appli ns by the school board 
the position had been awarded to Miss 
| Clare Dimock. _ As she walked home 
from the post office her keen disap- 
pointment was succeeded by anger. 
! Tr was not fair, she thought; Clare’s 
| qualifications were certainly less than 

her own. 

| _“‘L suppose she has influence with 
} Mr. Gilmore, whose words would go 
pa long way in influencing the school 
board,”* she thought bitterly, and then 
suddenly there flashed across her mind 
the difference between Clare Dimock’s 
cheery toom and happy pupils, and her 
own untidy-schoolroom, and she blush- 
ed deeply at the thought. A verse whi 
only that day she had taught the child- 
Ten, occurred to her mind: 

* Do your best. your very best, 


Ani do it every day.” 
Instinctively she re: d why the 
appointment had been given to Clare 
and she had to admit she had fallen far 
below her best; and, after all, were 
her qualifications really so much higher 

than Clare's? 

(Continued on Inst page) 


- it has been called the ‘ship of the des- 


Time Enough 
‘Two little squirrels, out in the sun, 
he mathered nute, the other had nove. 

take enonih yet.” his constant refrain, 

th agent tell you hie fate: 

“hid, while f tell you hls fate: 

staf hii at last, but he roused him too 
jate, 

Down fell the snow, from the pi 
‘And gave little squirrel a spot M4 
BNo Hite boss it. school too 


q 


en 
rot 


ced. 
s Fearning,” be sald, 
y. from the foot to the 


ing: ‘Their locks have turned 
ernor ix sitting to-day: 


t paper, looks ont at the door 
fouse, and idles his days am of yore. 


‘Two kinds of people we meet every day: 
One is at work, the other at plays 
ured for, dying unknows 

Anes hive hath ever a drat 
ty evild, ifthe mquirrels hi 

Tong to impart to your thought, 

‘story ix done, 
ld you ‘be, little onet 
— 


the Desert 
“T saw to- 


seemed a queer name. Of 
would a ship be in a desert 
s probably written about a 
sid Uncle John. ‘This ani- 
for travelling across the 
ns of Africa, and i 
« loads, and is so neces- 
omfort of the natives that 


story 


such imme: 
sary to the 


ert.” Its powers of endurance are re 
le. It can go for many days 
without food or water, and the hot 
sun, and burning sand do not affect 
it. Its hoofs are so formed that there 
are soft spongy cushions on the soles, 
and these enable the camel to walk on 
the sand without sinking. [twill kneel 
on the ground while being loaded tor 
a journey, and will remain in that posi- 
tion foralong time without showing 
the least impatience, It is nota hand. 

some animal, its long neck and hump- 
ed back giving it an awkward. appear- 
ance, It tukes long swinging strides, 
and gets over the ground very rapidly. 
Iris so useful that itis entitled tothe 
name, which you thought so odd.” 


The Fortuneof a Loving Heart 

The sweet young facegwas sad and 
troubled, tor over the life that had b: 
he a dark shadow had fallen 
dear, familiar ways had ended 
path from which any feet 
might shrink, Death had entersd the 
ant home, and taken not one but 
nvo, anda widowed mother was bereft 
‘atuher sonstand Mwy dungewomen 
of their husbands Vhree desolate 
women looked out on a world thathad 


all th 


in a lone 


suddenly nd hard, and 
the he rturned back to the 
home ot her childhood from which she 
had long i The course 
she decided upon tor herself she re- 
commer o her daughters-in-law. 
“Go back cach of you to your mo- 
ther’s house, she counseled. “As 


forme, |wi 
ce 


return Now to my own 
such triends and kin- 


Ty al 


dred as may he Ining You do the 
same 

One dauy aw obeyed her, 
but the other stood stillat the parting 
ot the ways. - For heralso there was 


a father s house and a welcome there, 


hut the old. care-free childhood that 
she had been satisfied with was gone 
And what of the new faith she had so 
Wadly accepted, and the new worship 
ofa Fatherin heaven thathad grown so 

ecious? — Vhese had no place in her 


rlhoud’s home. Nay, this. mother 
who wasbiddins her go was her soul's 
mother, bound to her by happy years 
of love and teaching, and should she 
es uo on her sad journey alone, 
poor and old, and robbed of her 


Iso because death had taken: 


daughter 


cat hie not to leave thee... 
whither thou voust, 1 will ue 
W thou 


shall be my people, and 


thy God my God,” said loving, loyal 
Ruth. Be 
* One strange thing about life is that 
*it does not end in darkness when we 
think its bright days are all over. 
| we go bravely forward we find that 
God has other sunny places waiting for 
usto goto. So itwas with Ruth, only 
' a strange land, only a gleaner inthe 
harvest fields’ that she might gather 
something to carry at evening for the 
support of the poor, little home. It 
' seemed a hard enough lot, and an un- 
‘promising outlook for the future. 
' But afterwards, there came wonderful 
‘changes in her life when a door of 
; happiness opened for her, and trom 
| being only a humble gleaner she be- 
came the mistress of all those rich 
| fields, the honored wife of their prince- 
ly owner. ~ 
“Thy daughter-in-law is better to 
thee than seven sons,”’ said the admir- 
ing, congratulating neighbors who 
gathered around Naomi when she 
held her baby grandson in her arms. 
“Blessed be the Lord, which hath not 
left thee this day without a kinsman, 
that his name may be famous in Israel.’ 
‘The wish came true, for the son of 
Ruth was the grandfather of King 
David, and the ancestor of that greater 
King who long afterwards was born in 
that same town of Bethlehem, Jesus. 
our Lord. —Kate W. Hamilton, 


The Story of a Masterpiece 
Mouldering away on the wall of the 
old monastery in Milan, hangs the fa- 
mous ‘‘Last Supper’’ of Leonardo dat 
Vinci. Like every masterpiece, the 
painting required many years ol patient 
labor, and, as a result of that labor, it 
is perfect in its naturalness of expression 
and sublime in its story of love. In 
addition to these qualities it has an in- 
cident in its history that contributes not 
a little toward making it the great teach- 
er that it is. 
It is said that the artist, in painting 
the faces of the Apostles, studied the 
countenance of good men whom he 
knew. When, however, he was ready 
to paint the face of Jesus inthe picture 
he could find none that would satisfy 
his conception; a face that would serve 
as amodel for the tace of Christ must 
be dignified in its simplicity and ma- 
jestic in its sweetness. 
After several years of careful search 
the painter happened to meet one, 
Petro Bandinelli, a choir boy of ex- 
quisite yoice, belonging to the Cathe- 
dral. Being struck by the beautiful 
features and tender manner that be- 
spoke an angelic soul, the artist in- 
duced the boy to be the study for the 
painting of the face of Jesus. All was 
done most carefully and reverently, 
bur the picture was as yet incomplete, 
for the face of Judas was absent. 
Again the painter, with the zeal of 
a true lover of his art, set about in 
search of a countenance that might 
serve for the face of the traitor. Some 
years passed before his search was re- 
‘ded and the picture finally comple- 
ted. As the artist was about to dismiss 
his subject, the man looked up at him 
and said, “You have painted me 


Horrified and dumb with amazement 
the painter learned that the man was 
Pietro Bandinelli. During those inter- 
rvening years Pietro had been at Rome 
studying music had met with evil com- 
panions,had given himself up to drink- 
ing and gambling, had fallen into 
shameful dissipation and crime. The 
face that now was the model for the 
ace of Judas had once been the model 
for the face of Christ. —Sel. 


Tell Him So 

Don't be afraid to praise people. It 
is well to say that it hurts a boy or a wo- 
man oraman, to praise; there may be 
those who do their best work without 


agement, but Jet us remember| 


encou 
that nearly all human begings work best 
when encouraged. 

It is a great mistake not to tell peo- 
ple when you are satisfied with them. 
If the cook sets before you a dinner 
fit for a king tell her so. 

Don'tbe too lofty to praise the of- 
fice boy if his work is commendable. 
‘Tell him so. 

It is harder for some people to give 
praise than itis for them to give money. 
Manya generous man isa very niggard 
of praise. ns 

Do you like to be praised yourself? 
Then depend upon it the other fellow 
‘will like it. 

Pour the oil of encouragement on 
the wheels of progress dnd watch “em 
whirl. I’m not advocating soft soap or 
flattery or gush. No one likes to be 
gushed at, and any fool can tell flattery 
from the"real thing. 

But when a man has made a hit with 
you, tell him so. He may be dead 
before you get another chance, or you 
may die yourself. 

It takes quality to appreciate quality, 
so when you praise a thing you are 
really offering a compliment to your- 
self. Don’tthatappealtoyou? Will 
you let all the good things in life pass 
you by and be as mum as a dead owl? 

Wake up, man! Watch out for a 
chance to priase some one; admit to 
yourself that you like what he has done 
and then—Tell him so!—Smith’s 
Magazine. 


Electric Cotton Picker 

For along time one of the great dif- 
ficulties in raising cotton has been the 
harvesting of the vastcrops in the few 
short months after they ripen before 
the frost sets in, and it is hoped that a 
brilliant invention just put onthe mar- 
ket will solve this problem. 

It is the electric cotton-picker, a ma- 
chine which makes it pos: for a 
‘person to pick 500 or 600 pounds of 
cotton per day, instead of slightly over 
100, which is the limit by hand. 

‘The machine is made up of a set of 
revolving brushes encased in a small 
metal frame about the size of a man’s 
fist, with an opening in the head ex~ 
posing the brushes and large enough 
to grasp a boll of cotton. ‘The two 
brushes revolve toward each other with 
a comb-like motion, pulling the cotton 
out of the boll. 

‘The brushes in the head are driven 
by a flexible drive shaft, about three 
feet long connected with a small elec- 
tric motor suspended near the head. 
The currentis obtained from asmall 
generator mounted on an ordinary 
gasoline farm tractor. 


When The White Ants Swarm 

‘The white ants, or termites, are 
fortunately found only in tropical and 
sub-tropical regions. “Uhey are devas- 
tating in their ravages, destroying many 
things, including such household goods 
as food, clothing, and furniture. They 
fight furiously, and carry on deliberate 
warfare on the nests of their neigh- 
bours. 

Like the various true ants we find in 
the country, white ants are social in- 
sects, but they differ in the course of 
their development as they do not un- 
dergo metamorphosis, or change of 
form. They develop from the egg 
as diminutive termites and grow. 

‘True ants, on the other hand, first 
appearas grubs, then change into ch 
salids, before emerging as the active 
Nittle creatures Wwe see rushing about 
constantly, carrying on their business 
of foraging. 

The white ants swarm exactly as our 
ants do, for the same purpose. A 
swarming termite is about four or five 
times as large as any English ant. 

One stiflingly hot evening, in the 


seaport town of Durban, in South 


Lights in the houses attracted them, 
and in hey ae shedding their wings 
everywhere and dropping into every- 
thing—food and drink; down collars; 
into boots or shoes—all over the place. 

“Suddenly the clanging of distant tram- 
cars was heard, followed by loud 
sounds of shouting. 7 

On going to investigate this disturb- 
ance, several stationary cars, at vary- 
ing distances from each other,’ were 
seen. Their drivers and conductors 
were shouting warnings to one another. 
Thousands of termites were crawling 
over the ‘road, in the grooves of the 
rails, and onthe unpaved footwalk. 

Running the trams over them and 
crushing them caused the wheels to 
lose their grip, and the application of 
the brake up the hilly parts of the track 
only stopped the wheels revolving; 
the cars slithered on or backward along 
the insect-lubricated rails until, whena 

‘level was reached, the momentum 
| ceased altogether. é 
| Gangs of negroes were sent out to 
clear the’ tracks and sweep up the 
crawling millions. All the natives in 
town turned out to catch them, which 
they did with glee, carefully putting 
them into tins, to be eaten later ! 
—Children’s Newspaper. 


eee 


Coffee 


Coffee grows in Brazil, Central A- 
merica, Venezuela, Peru, Java, Mexi- 
co and other warm countries. 

Coffee is the seed of tin evergreen 
tree. It grows about ten feet high. 
The leaves look like laurel leaves. It 
has small white blossoms. They are 
very fragrant. The berries are red 
when ripe. They look like cherries 
or cranberries. Inside each berry are 
one or two seeds. The seeds have 
the flat sides sides facing each other. 

The berries grow close to the stalk 
all over the tree. They are picked 
off when ripe. The seeds are dried 
and cleaned. The total coffee crop 
of the world is 2,300,000,000 pounds 
every year. The most coffee comes 
from Brazil which raises about two- 
thirds of the world’s crop. The hill- 
sides of Brazil are covered with coffee 
plantations. 

The coffee seeds are called beans, 
‘They are first sown in seed beds. 

| When the young coffee plants are. a 
| few inches high, they are transplanted 
jtothe fields. They are set out in 
{small holes and covered with sticks or 
leaves to protect them from the hot 
sun. The crop is hoed and plowed 
to keep down the weeds. 

When the trees are four years old, 
they begin to bear fruit. After this 
each tree will produce several pounds 
ofbeans every year. In southern Bra- . 
zil a tree bears fruit for thirty or more 
years. ° 

‘The coffee bushes begin to blossom 
in December. In April or May the 
berries turn red, then the people begin 
topickthem. Men, womenand child- 
ren pick the berries. The berries do 
not all get ripe at the same time, so 
| the picking lasts for weeks. 

The coffee berries are taken to the 
mills on trains, on mule-back and in 
wagons. ‘The coffee seeds are taken 
from the berries by machines in the 
mills, ry seed had two skins 
which are removed by machines. Then 
ithe seeds look green. The coffee 
| beans are spread on large cement floors 
to dry in the sunshine. When they 
are dry, they are sent all over the 
| world to be sold, 

‘The coffee beans are roasted in hot 
j ovens. It makes them brown. The 
Coffee is ground before it can be used 
for drinking. Coffee costs from forty 
to eighty cents a pound now. Many 

people drink it for breakfast. 
—The Mentor. 
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Pupils’ Locals 
Note: ‘These locals are intended to be a 
exercise and a means for irs 
ng the use of Sie nee il 
lit are. written pupils, 
ia corrected and revised ‘ander the fie 
tion of the teacher, who is responsible for the 
form in which they finally appear. 


Miss DeaNNARD's CLAss 

—On Julylst we had a holiday. 

My cousins and some friends came 
to my home from Toronto in their car. 

My mother and I had picked ten 
boxes of berries. ‘They visited our house 
and garden. We playedsome games. 

Nell, Josie and my mother got a 
lunch ready. It was a picnic lunch. 

My mother invited Mr. MacKenzie 
tolunch with us. After*lunch my 
cousin took our pictures. 

At seven o’ clock Mr. MacKenzie 
invited us to visit the screw factory. 

‘Tom liked to look atthe machinery. 

We came back home about eight 
0’ clock. 

Then my cousins and friends went 
back to Toronto in their car. We 
enjoyed their visit very much. 

— Clara Marie Smith. 


—Lort Willingdon is the Governor- 
General of Canada now. He arrived 
in Canada on October 2nd. Hecame 
from England. Lord Willingdon ruled 
India before he came here. George V. 
isour king. Lord Willingdon nules 
Canada instead of the king. Lord 
Byng was our former Governor-Gen- 


eral. He visited our school two years 
ago. He went home to England on 
Oct. Ist. Our Governor-General 


tules Canada now. He visited the 
Ottawa Armouries. He visited Tor- 
onto and talked with Mr. Ferugson. 
Honourable William McKenzie 
is the Premier of Canada. He is at 
the head of the government of Canada. 
‘The Premier's office is in the Parlia- 
ment Building in Ortawa. He belongs 
to the Liberal party. Mr. Meighen 
was the former Premier of Canada. 
He belongs to the Conservative party. 
Hon. Mr. Guthri he new leader 
of the Conservatives instead of Mr. 
Meighen. Mr. Ferguson is the 
Premier of the Province of Ontario. 
He is at the head of the government 
in the Province of Ontario. His 
office is in Toronto at the Parliament 
Buildings. He visited our school last 
year. Mr. Ferguson is the Minister 
of Education and has charge of our 
school. Two weeks ago he visited 
Belleville and spoke at a banquet in the 
city. He visits many cities and towns. 
There will be an election on Dec. Ist. 
Mr. Ferguson is the leader of the 
Conservatives in Ontario and Mr. 
Sinclair is the Liberal leader. —Hilton 
Elwood Bell. 


—On June 28th my grandmother 
and T went to the wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Hughes. We started 
about fouro’clock. Raymond Hunt- 
er met me there. Mrs. Ernest 
Hughes wore a beautiful whi 
dress and a pretty white ve 
were about fifty people at the 
Mirs. Hughes got many lovely gifts. 
| gave her a pretty flower pot and 
my grandmother gave her six water 
slasses. Mr. Carter took a flash light 
picture of the wedding at midnight. 
We had many different kinds of cakes, 
candies, tea and the wedding cake for 
supper. We enjoyed ourselves very 
much. We went home at three 
o'clock in the morning. We arrived 
home at four o'clock. Mr. Carter 
motored Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hughes 
to Ottawa. They went to Ottawa 
for their honeymoon. 

We had a good time at the 
wedding: —Doris M. Wenzel. 


On. Saturday evening my uncle, 
aunt, cousin and two friends left Ham- 
lon for Colborne about 1 o'clock. 
Uhey stopped at Colborne and went to 
Mrs ‘Turpin’s home for the night. 


;if | would like to go ona boat. 


On Sunday afternoon they and also 
Mr. and Mrs. Turpin and Arthur 
Turpin came to Belleville to visit us 


and stayed all night. Our house was Barro’ 


full, so Clifford and I went to my 
grandmother's to sleep. 

On Monday morning Clifford and I 
woke up about 7 o'clock. After 
breakfast_ we came back home. 
During the forenoon Arthur Turpin 
took us to ride around the city. He 
bought two cones of ice-cream and 
gave one of them to me. 

In the afternoon my mother asked 
me if I would like to.go to Colborne 
with my uncle, aunt, cousin and two 
friends. I told her that I wanted to! 
go. We left Belleville about four 
o'clock. After supper my aunt played 
the piano and Mr. Turpin played a 
violin. 1 should have liked to hear 
them. About 7 o'clock my uncle's 
party left Colborne for Hamilton. ! 
They said they enjoyed visiting us. ' 
We left Colborne for Belleville about 
8 o'clock and got home in due time. i 

—Bruce T. Yerrow. | 
| 


On August 7th some cowboys came 


|to Ottawa from Winnipeg. They 


wanted to build « fence arounda field. | 
They worked very hard to finish it. | 
They wanted meto help them so | took 
care of their wild horses and cows. 
They put them in the field. | 

On August 21st the foreman told 
the cowboys to practise riding on! 
horseback or cowback, but the horses 
and cows were wild. The cowboys 
laughed at them. I saw some of the | 
cowboys falloff. Mr. Miller broke his 
arm. wife put a bandage around 
it. Mr.Miller could riot stand ontwo 
horses’ backs at the same time then. ! 
Joise, Louis, Herb, Pat and Welsh! 
rode their horses. Their horses raced. | 
Joise’s black horse won. George 
Hamilton asked me to help him feed 
oatsand hay to the horses and cows. | 
He gave me some money. | thanked 
him. I gave it to mother. Mother 
put my money in her purse. 

On September 4th about 8 o’ clock the 
cowboys put the horses and cows into 
the train. They gave me some money. 
George Hamilton told me that the 
cowboys would come back to Ottawa 
next year. They wentto Toronto. 

—Frank Radmore. 


am going to tell you about my 
. Last summer on July 31st 
y hada lovely long trip to Ni- 
agara Falls from Ottawa. We took a 
lunch with us. We visited the Ameri- 
can side and it was wonderful. I 
went across the Whirlpool Rapids in 
the Spanish Aerial. That night we view- 
ed the Falls which were illuminated by 
large search lights. On our way to Nia- 
gara Falls we passed through Buffalo 
and Rochester, two large American 
cities. 

Wehad a nice trip coming home 
and arrived in Toronto last August 3rd. 
We stayed there for afew days. Al- 
duis, Ronald, Ola and I went tosome 
bathing beaches in Toronto. We had 
a lot of fun. My mother and] went 
to Eaton’s to buy some clothes for me. 

We arrived home from Toronto 
safely. We were tired from our long 
motor trip. We had a very good time 
at Niagara, Rochester, Buffalo and 
‘Toronto.—Audrey Louise Pittaway. 


One morning last summer my father 
and I went to work inthe creamery. 

A man telephoned to my father and 
asked him if he would like to go for a 
trip on a boat. My father wrote a 
note and gave itto me to take home. 
When my mother read it, she asked me 
Lrold 
1 went back to the 
creamery and told my father that 
mother wanted to go. About 11.30 
my fatherand I went home and dressed 
ourselves. Then we went to the har- 
bour. After awhile we sailed away 


her that I would. 


| tre were dressed as boys. 


on the steamer Modjeska. It came 
from Hamiltoh. It passed by Colpoy 
Bay, Hcpe Bay, Carpe Crockerand 
w- Bay. We stoppedat Lion's 
Head. We got off the boat and visited 
the village. We wenttoanice place 
near the bay tohave lunch. After lunch 
we went around Lion’s Head. Aftera 
while we got on the boat again. We 
watched sume boys swim. The boat 
left Lion’s Head about 7 o'clock. 
Wearrived at Owen Sound about 110” 
clock. We had a good time.—Harvey 
Peter Henderson. 


Mr. Lauty's Grass- © 

—William Caxton was a very fam- 
ous man. Famous means that every- 
one knows about him and thinks that 
he was a great man. He lived about 
four hundred and fifty years ago. He 
was the first English printer. 

Five hundred years ago no one in 
England knew how to print books. 
Books were written by hand. There 
were very few books. They costa 
great deal of money. Poor people 
were not able to buy books. 

The German people and the Dutch 
people learned to print before the 
English people. A man named Gu- 
tenburg was the first German printer. 
He mide a printing-press. He print- 
ed parts of the bible. Many other 
men in Germany and Holland learned 
to print from him. 

When William Caxton was a young 
man, he wentto Germany. He stay- 
ed there for about thirty-five years. 
When he returned from Germany, he 
brought a printing-press with him. 
He printed a great many books. He 
printed many stories about the English 
heroes. 

Caxton said that everyone should be 
very careful of their books. They 
mustbe keptclean. They must notbe 
torn or badly used.—Syd. Wall. 

— Hallowe'en was on Sunday Oct- 
ber the thirty-first. Wecould notplay 
on Sunday, so we played on Saturday 
night. 

The boys and girls dressed in some 
funny clothes. Some of the teachers 
were dressed in funny dresses. Miss 
Aitchison wore a Chinese costume. 

My sister Margaret and Evelyn Mai- 
We danced 


for a little while. 

After a while we went to a show in 
the assembly hall. We saw ‘some 
comic movies The movies Our- 
of-the-Inkwell, ‘The Mysterious 
Burglar, Teaching the Deaf to Hear, 
Many a Slip and By Fow! Means. 

The pictures were good and we 
enjoyed the movies. 

After the movies we played a few 
games. Then we went for lunch. 
We had doughnuts, apples and coffee 

We went to bed at 10.15. I did 
not feel tired but several girls were 
tired. We enjoyed the Hallowe'en 
party. — Esther Bowen. 

—One day a company of children 
were playing by the side of ariver. A 
Newfoundland dog was playing with 
them. One of the little girls fell into 
the river. The dog saw her. He 
ran and jumped into the river. He 
seized her and brought her out. 

The rest of the children were de- 
lighted because the dog saved her. 


sly dog waited around. 
into the river but one girl stood near 
the edge of the river. The sly dog 
saw her and pushed her into the water. 
He jumped in and brought her out. 

‘The boys and girls saw what he had 
done. 
home. He thought that he would 
have some more candy, but he was 
mistaken that time.—Elsie Lillian 
Luke. 


. He lived in New York City. 


They scolded him and sent him } 


I will tell a story about alittle rabbit. 


My friend had a rabbit. It had white « 
Te was * 


fur, pink eyes and large ears. 
cute. My friend’s name is Gladys. 
She always played with the rabbit. 
Once the rabbit was sick. Glaays got 
some medicine andaspoon. She told 
her motherthat the rabbit was sick. Her 
mother was surprised that it was sick. 
She put some medicine on a spoon. 
Then she gave the medicine to the 
rabbit. The rabbit died that night. 
Gladys went to sleep. She dressed 
the next morning and wanted to see 
the rabbit. She was surprised that it 
was dead. She began to cry because 
, she loved it. She told her mother 
that the rabbit was dead. Her mother 
asked her father to buy a new rabbit for 


| Gladys. She was glad. This is not 
‘atrue story. I made it up. Do you 
like it? ~. —Margaret Bowen. 


=f would like Yo. telll you about 
Jackie Coogan in ‘Old Clothes."” 
jackie Coogan’ was) [calledi Kelly. 


uncle sat in an arm chair and smoke: 
his pipe. Kelly swept the floor with 
abroom. Kelly and his uncle vere 
very poor. Pretty soon a policeman 
came along. He shook hands with 
Kelly. His uncle went into the bed- 
room and sat on the bed? 
By and by Kelly had an idea. He 
took a watch out of a box. Then he 
went to a pawn shop to sell the watch 
and he bought food and brought the 
food home. His uncle saw him put- 
ting the parcels on thetable. He jump- 
ed up and clapped his hands. He 
took the dishes out of the cupboard 
shelf. Then he ate and ate. He 
asked Kelly where he got the money 
and Kelly told him that he sold his 
birthday present. He asked him how 
much he got for the watch and he 
told him that he got twenty-five dollars. 
forit. Just then a lady named Joan 
saw a “Room to Rent’’ sign in 
Kelly shome. She knocked at the 
door and asked Kelly if he would rent 
the room ups He helped her 
carry her suit upstairs. Joan look- 
at the room ani Was not very good 
She asked Kelly how much the rent 
was and he told herthat it would be 
two dollars. “Then she saton the bed 
and it broke. She cooked some food 
Kelly's uncle came in and brought a 
‘bortle of milk. Joan took it from him 
and said “Hel * because she thought 
he was the milkman. He looked up 
and shouted “‘Kelly!" His uncle asked 
him who the girl was. He told him 
thatshe rented theroom. Then they 
had dinner Joan went to her office 
and worked all day. Kelly and his uncle 
papered the walls of the room. Then 
| Joan’s fellow Nathan let her ride in 
| his car to the be: At night Kelly 
and his uncle waited for her. 
| By and by Joanand her fellow came 
jin. A bad man fought with him. Kelly 
threw a brick at him. He gave his hat 
| to him and put him out-of-doors. Then 
in the car. Pretty soon 
an came along and saw him 
| sitting in the car. He caught him and 
| picked him up. 
| Kelly drove a horse and-wagon. 
| They used to buy rags. A car struck the 


A man carried 


He 


the happened to Kelly 
| him in a car to his uncle’s house 


thurt. Then a rich woman came and 
spoke to Joan. She told ter that she 
| could notmarry herson Nathan. Joan 
| cried very hard because she loved him 
| dearly. 
Afte: 


a while the rich woman. said 
‘that Joan could marry her son. Then 
i lcantmaricdiaNathanee Burke aiCellG 
was very hap; twas the end of 
the picture. —Joan Thompson. 


‘They patted him and made a great | Wagon and people ranto see what had * 


fuss over him. They went toa candy” 
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More About Keading 


Some of our exchanges are again dis- 
cussing the always timely and impor- 
tant question of reading, the mooted 
the extent to which the 
{ control the reading of 
the books to 


poHitibe 


teacher shou 


the jopls and sciect 

which they shal? have access, and on 
this we t considerable difference of 
opimon. One paper thinks itis amis. 
take, ever harmiul 


How pupils to 
with the privilege oc 
he desiresto read ‘dt 
Another 
od 
pted to the 
indefinite 
ral says that 
library 
s, so that all can 
it the 


moments 


is one 


me time, 


not only 


subjects as well, 


ud for class-roon 


ses, Our own 

custan i eit 
kn » history. 
ral 

. trom 

ely 


ly the 
often mal 


ery ¢ oth childre 


id 


we 
have access 
lowed t 

i his 


© pupipls ore 


” 


bout the 


ater 


ilar a year | 


book, just as hearing people wi 
‘often discuss a book that they ‘have all 
read, We know of aschoolin which 
the pupils are required to write out a 
synopsis of every book they read. 
This we think,is not to be commended, 
as it must surely detract from the pupils’ 


| interest in and enjoyment of the books ; 


| read. If we all had to write out asum- 


| mary of every book read, oF pass an_ 


| examination on it—well, we would not 
| read very many books, nor much en- 
| joy those we did read. 


everal objects must be kept in 


‘of and ability to use good language. 
Another is the gathering of information 
and knowledge. For these purposes 
classroom sets are desirable Another 
outstanding object to be kept in view 
is to create in the pupils a love for 
reading, which, next to the ability to 
use good Janguage, is the greatest gift 
we can bestow upon them — And in 
order to produce this result, the pupils 
should have unrestricted choice of any 
hook in a judiciously selected library. 


Can we be Perfect? 


An article in the Volta Review 
claims that not only is perfection 
possible in many things, but it is an 


attainment which we 
yo acquire. “The logic ts rather lame 
and the mples are trite. Because 
a child can spell many words perfectly 
vive a perfect answer to four plus 
three, 1¢ does not follow that the child 
is perfect in either spelling or arith- 
m No one living can’ spell all 
the four hundred thousand werds in 
our language perfectly, nor solve every 
conceivable problem in mathematics 
ely. We can'tbe perfect in any- 


¢ bound to try 


& 
thing though, of course, we can do 
many things correctly; and io one 


if he 


woud want te be perfect ev 
could, tor perfection would m: 
nation.ti ¢ end of all progress 
efor. But while perfection is impoys- 
leofatta nment, it should always be 
an ideal towards which we must strive, 
both in our personal character 
accomplishments, and in our voc: 
whatever it may be. And thisis especi- 
vitrue of the teacher, because what 
id what she does, will leav 
ehible impress upon the character, 
condition the de: of success or 
failure, and to a large extent decide 


ce 


the eternal destiny of her pupils 
Uhe writer of the article referred to 
closes with the following emp 


words, which embody an 
at overs teacher should seek to attain: 
“When ateacl er surrenders perfee- 


ideal and adopts, inst 
le line of least resisance, the quality 
+ work ts doomed; and when a 
Olis content wah any geal lower 
than pertection its products are on a 


ely lower level, Not that 
nin every line attain perfection, 
sut thar where there is no visston the 
» perish.” uhing but the effort 
rection will bring consistently 
grade results.” 


Trop! 


Nee 


peor 


for 


igh 


Ir is impossible fi 
ative or neuter 
lives in vain. | 


wr anyone to live 
ite The man 
es Worse than in 
to no 


esto a bad purpose 


who lives 


good 
The 


“He that is not with me 


ple beep in mind 
pioture posteard must have a two 
Stamp if 40 than five 
swords besidesthe address written on it 
Ourte often the pupils get cards that 


ty a one 


has more 


have or 


cent stan 


on, and 
) pay {Wo more cents at this 
end, which, of course, comes our of 
he pupil’ spending money 


Wwe have 


In the matter of reading for the 


The Retort Courteous 


‘ “Ta person is not conceited, he is 


nota man.”—(L, in The Palmetto 


Leaf.) And by the same token, ifa 
| person fails to take advantage of every 
| opportunity to rub this in, she is not 
‘a woman. —lowa Hawkeye. 
| This raises interesting problems. 
‘Is it implied that every conceited per- 
sonisaman? And what if the con- 
ceited person is a woman? 


Ruskin on Education 

Education does not mean teach- 
ing people what they du not know 
means teaching them to behave: 
‘is not teaching the youth the s| 
of letters and the tricks of numbers, 


and then leaving them to_ turn 
their arithmetic to rogue! and 
their literature to lust. It mea on 


the contrary, training them into the 
perfect eercise and kingly temperance 
of their bollies aid souls. It is a pain- 
ful, continual, and difficult work to 
be done by kindness, by watching, by 


precept, and by praise, but above all 
=by example. 
“Recipe for writers: First have 


then write it.” 


something to write: 
—California News. 
Good advice, but not always prac- 
ticable. Anyone can write if he has 
something to write about. What 
many editors are often up against is 
the necessity of filling up'the editorial 
columns when they have nothing to 
write about. Vide some exchanges. 


This is a confession as well as an in- 
sinuation. 
Indulging in criticisms of other 


people is one of the outstanding evils of 
this day, and probably of every age. 
Perhaps this ts due to the fact that it re- 
quires no brains to bea critic. “Vhe 
more ignoranta person is, the more he 
is apt to criticise. If these people would 
eNPTess commen! n of others’ good 
qualities and acts, instead of criticising 
their weaknesses, the world would be 
a much more pleasant place to live in, 

Afterall, as Guest says, “* People “are 
pretty good folks’ ” and the vast major- 
ity of people do ten good acts to every 
bad or doubtfulone If all the critics, 
alias knockers and not infrequently vili- 
fiers, would become helpers, many 
problems that are big to-day would 
be Solved to-morrow 


Convention o! the Deaf 

Besides the convention of the West- 
ern Canada Association of the Deaf 
which met in Winnipeg June 17th to 


21st, wo other conventions of the deat 
were held in the east—the Ontario As- 
soc the Deat met at Windsor, 


June 30th to July 6th, and the 
Maritime Association of the Deaf con- 
vened at St. Johns, NuB., July. 6th to 
Sth 

‘The adult deaf everywhere 
problems to face which are very much 
incommon. “These problems could 
be betcer met if the deaf of the whole 
Dominion would present an united 
front. “To accomplish this end itis 
about time fora Dominion of C: 
da Asseciation of the Deaf to be or 
ganized —\Manitoba Echo. 


ec 


The darkest day in any man’s earthly 
isthat wherein he first. fancies 
that there is some easier way of gaining 
a dollar than by. squarely, earnin 
He has lost the clue to his way thro 
thismoral labyrinth and must 

forth wander aSchance may dic 
Horace Greeley 


‘To enjoy a thing exclusively is com- 
monly to exclude yourself from the true 
enjoyment of it. Thoreau. 


Is This Education? 

I can solve a quadratic equation, but 
I cannot keep my bank balance straight. 

Ican read Goethe's “Faust” in the 
original, but I cannot ask for a piece 
of bread in German. 2 

1 can name the kings of England 
since the War. of Roses, but I do not 

know the qualifications of the candi- 
dates in the coming election. 

I know the economic theories of 
Malthus and Adam Smith, but I cannot 
live within my income. 

I can. recognize the ‘‘Leif-motif”’ 
of a Wagner opera, but I cannot sing 
in tune. 

I can explain the principle of hy- 
draulics, but L cannot fix a lesk in the 
Kitchen faucet. 

1 can read the plays of Molaire in the 
original, but | cannot order a meal in 
French. 5 

1 hav ied the pschology of 
James and ‘Titchener, but I cannot 
control my own temper. 

Lean conjugate Latin verbs, but I can- 
not write legibly. 

1 can recite hundreds of lines of 
Shakespeare, but | do not know the 
Declaration of Independence, Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg Address, or the 
Twenty-third Psalm. 

—Bernadine Freeman. 


Lifted Up 
At the Conference held in’ Fred- 
crick last week language Was lifted up 
in the hope that it would draw all edu- 
cators unto it, Itmatters not whether 
education isconducted in finger spell- 
ing, speech or by writing it must be in 
straight language. 

‘The Conference so resolved. Lan- 
ar to which all schools 
hed. Everything else is 
subordinate to that. Signs in the 
solicol room and industrial departments 
are not to be permitted. It is thought 
y do notmake for straight guage. 
good for ideas but all poeple 
ised with the idea and will not 
take time to translate it into 
hence pupils fail in the a 
language, 

It language is spelled, writen or 
spoken in the first place no time or 
opportunity is lost. Itneeds no in- 
terpretation, Many schools have been 
coming to this idea for several years 
ind it was not hard forthe Conference 
to become unanimous, Christ said “if 
Tbe litted up twill draw all men unto 
me’ that is if histeachings can be held 
up as standard, exalted as the greatest 
truth and properly be presented to the 
people, they will be accepted. 

So with language. If the profession 
will stand as a unit as it resolved 
to do ton language the goal and to 
learn it in part by using itin the’school 
nd industrial departme 
vaf will be drawn to langu: 
and will properly | 
he Conference was never unani 
mous on this g question before or 
if so it Never gave eXpression to it. 
‘There has always been a fear that the 
tendency would be to eliminate the 
sign language and the deaf be deprived 
of their greatest boon. — But outside of 
ithe school rooms and the industrial 
departments and in the outside world 
jthe sig) language will have a chance 
to play its part. 

Burt whereever instruction is to. be 

en, fin ing, writing, speech 
and ip-res common 
implements and schools will gradually 
change tow fhe Ohio Chronicle. 


guage is the 
must be hi 


ea 


No oman is bound to be rich or 
vreat, hor to be wise, but man is 


hound to be honest. 
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Christmas 

It is needless for us to remind the 
parents and friends of our pupils that 
iris only three more weeks till Christ- 
mas, and we ask their hearty coopera- 
tion to make this festive season as 
happy and enjoyable as possible to the 
children here. 

As usual, none of the pupils will be 
allowed to go home, but this will not 
prevent them having a very good time 
here if all who are interested in them 
will cordially assist. “Uhe children are 
looking forward eagerly to this festive 
day, but their pleasure will largely de- 
pend on the extent to which they are re- 
membered by their home folks. We 
hope that every child will receive a 
present of some kind from home. 
Even the poorest can afford some inex- 
pensive present and the children’s plea- 
sure does not depend so much on the 
value of the gift as on the fact that it 
is from their own loved ones. 

We strongly advise parents nor to 
send much, if anything, inthe way of 
catabl The pupils fare as well 
here as most children do at home and 
need nothing more. When children 
yet food from home they are apt to 
over-eat and getill, and as we have 
about three hundred children here, it 
is impossible for us to watch everyone 
and guard them against eating two 
much. The best presents are useful 
wearing articles, or toys that will am- 
use. Books also, are always accept- 
able. 

All parcels and boxes should arrive 
here not later than December 18th. 

Please send your parcels and boxes 
carly as possible, before the Christmas 
congestion begins at the post and ex- 
ess offices. Every year some presents 
© too late for distribution on 
Christmas Day, to the very keen dis- 
appomtment of children 

Uhe are always a few children whose 
parents are dead, or are too poor to 
id them any presents, or who neg- 
tto do so. We hope those who are 
erable will enclose some gifts in 
trown children’s boxes tor these 
favored pupils. Or any movey 
tdirect to the Superintendent for 
~ purpose will be expended as judi- 
©. ly as possible for the benefit of these 

te ones, 

you enclose gifts for other child- 
kindly notify the Superinte;dent 
such gifts can be taken out of 
ox before Christmas morning. 
Wdress all boxes and parcels to the 
', care of the School for tne Deat, 
eville, Ontario. Allexpress ehar- 
must be prepaid, or the parcel 
be refused, 


Home News 

« tew days ago WB. Race, B.A., 
cnntendent of the Or 
‘the Blind at Brantford, 
esting and instructive 
Kiwanian Club in Bell » rela- 
to the blind and the difficult prob- 

involved in their education. In 
atternvon he paid a brief but wel- 
evisitto Dr. Coughlin, but had not 
heto make a round of the classes, as 
he had to'go on to Kingston to attend 
4 function at Queen's University. 
Vc trust that i the opportunity occurs, 


Tux Canapian 


he will come back and make us a 
longer visit. : 


On Saturday, November 27th, the 
children enjoyed a special treat when 
“The Little Duchess,”’ a motion pic- 
ture distributed by Province of Ontario 
pictures was shown them. ‘This film 
is one of De Luxe films of the bureau 
and proved to be an exceptionally fine | 
juvenile play. f 


Mr. Eddie Payne, a popular former | 
pupil of our school, was a visitor here 
this week. All his old friends were 
glad to see him. Eddie is a Success | 
fnl linotype operator on the Border 
Cities Star. | 


The laundry roof has been overhauled | 
and putin good condition this fall. | 
The poultry house roof is also being 
replaced. 


The painters have been busy for | 
several weeks brightening up the exter- | 
r of the main building and the 
houses that are on the school property. 


A neWv perennial border has been laid 
out on the west side of the grounds 
from the buildings to the highway. 
Also a number of peony roots and 
climbing roses have been put out 
around the residences and main build- 
ing. Weare looking forward with 
pleasure to the beauty these flowers 
will add to the grounds next year. 


Shop News 
EWING Room 

A number of girls have joined the 
sewing class this session, bringing jt up 
to full strength. An order of supervi- | 
sors’ uniforms, some new.curtains, and | 
new aprons for the boys of the shoe- | 
shop and print shop are among the 
special jobs that have been going 
through. Edith Bellamy and velyn | 
Maitre are making pretty new dresses j 
for themselves. 

Many of the girls are working at 
fancy work of various kinds in their 
spare hours; getting ready for Christ- 
mas. 

The sewing machines are being 
overhauled and refinished by the 
carpenter shop boys. “They are mak- 


| farming for the deaf should not be 


ing a nice job. The new power 
machine installed last year is a great 
help in the work of the class, as well 
as providing an opportunity for the | 
irs to become familiar of the opera | 


tion of power machines. | 


Suorsnop | 
Clifford Coles, Glen Harrison, 
Bill Hutchinson, Earl Meloche, Nor- | 
man Sero, 
Shiff and } 
boys in the shoeshop this year. 


They 
are learning how to make and wax a 
thread and to hand-sew a straight seam. 

The older boys are improving in 


their and making of new 


shoes. 


repairing 


CARPENTER SHOP 

‘Vhe carpenter class is larger this 
year having Dennis Armes, Frank 
Bailey, Harry Dennis, Bernard Elliott, 
Jack Harrison, Nichola Jasson, Rob- 
ert Robertson, and Leonard Brown as 
new boys. 

Several nice pieces of furniture for 
the main building have been turned 
out this fall. Roy Antaya has made 
three fine oak fern stands for the’ cor- 
ridors, Atcide Audet has turned a nice 
bridge lamp for the sitting room and 
Harvey Henderson has made) three 
towel rz 

‘The usual outside jobs of putting on 
storm windows and winter steps have 
been taken care of. The boys’ rink 
is up and waiting for Jack Frost ta. do 
his part. The boys made a bee to 
rush it up at the first sign of cold we: 
ther. 

Print SHop 

The print shop has been x busy 

place this fall. In addition to the 


fer and earn his own living 


: Pages 


regular publication of the School 
paper, G@anadian, a variety of 
job work has gone through. 

Some new loose leaf forms for the 
Bursar’s office has provided something 
out of the ordinary for the boys. A 
new booklet of geography helps for 
the senior department has kept Murray 


away, chicks to take to market, or a 
hundred and one things to see to, but 
they are all so interesting that work 
becomes a pleasure. 

It is this change from one side of the 
work to another that especially appeals 
to the deaf, and gives them what, in 
my estimation, 1s an ideal occupation. 

— British Deaf Times. 


As Employers See The Deaf 

Some time ago, J. M. Robertson, 
then chief of the North Carolina bur- 
eau of labor, sent out inquiries to 
many leading employers in whose em- 


Nine new boys have joined the class 
is year. They are Bogdan Agop- 
sowiz, George Bostnari, Cunning- 
Crerar, Archie Hurtubise, Rene 
Latour, Ernest Maitre, Atthur Mc- 


Shane, Leslie Proctor and Wallace | ploy were one or more deaf persons as 

Sloan. . to their work and qualification. The 

tee SS following are extracts from some an- 

2 swers which should be of interest to 

Poultry Farming for the those prejudiced to the employing of 
Deaf the deaf: . 


~ 

“We now have\jn our composing 
room seven deaf mutes, and have had 
as many as twelve at onetime. They 
are very efficient and loyal and we find 
that their infirmity does not interfere 
with their work. "—Andrew McNally, 
Secretary of Rand-McNally Co., 
Chicago, II. 

We are very happy to have the op- 
portunity to commend in the highest 
terms our own deaf employees. We 
have not less than six, and they are as 
efficient as any employees that we have, 
“hey are loyal and spendid workmen. 
Their deafness is inno way a handicap 
to. their efficiency." —Tom Griffith, 
Vice-President Sales Manager of the 
Udell Works, Indianapolis. 

“We have had a deaf bookkeeper in 
our employ for along number of years, 
and he is so satisfactory, and. so alert 
in grasping each situation that presents 
itself, and so capable in handling our 
details, that we could not exchange 
him for any bookkeeper not so handi- 
capped. WF. Manus, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Warren Paint and Color Co., 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Poultry keeping holds out for the 
deaf an interesting and lucrative hobby 
which can be carried on nowadays in 
a very limited space. There are diff- 
erent methods employed in the keep- 
ing of poultry, ranging from the back- 
yarder,”” to the commercial poultry 
farmer. The “‘backyarder °’ might 
keep any number from six to thirty, 
and the commercial poultry farmer 
three hundred to thousands. 
with a good 
knowledge of housing and feeding can 
make much more prefit per head than 
the man who keeps hundreds. 

Iris on this point the deaf should be 
careful. Find out the number that can 
be housed and fed correctly, and don't 
exceed that number. Many fail by 
crowding too many bids into the small 
space at their command, . 

In this article | want to point out 
the suitability of poultry farming for the 
deaf. We all know that up tothe age 
of sixteen the deaf boy gives very little 
worry to his parents. He is sent to 
school and that isthe end of it. At 
the age of sixteen he leaves, and for 
the parents the question becomes 
“What are we going to dowith him? 

It is a fact that there are. very few 
trades open to him and I think poultry 


“This company has deat workers in 
its factories who have been onthe pay- 
roll continuously for a dozen 
We have found no cause to” discrimi- 
nate against our deat workers in any 
way and they are allinsured under re 
gular Firestone plan that applies to. all 


years 


overlooked. First let me say that so 
far as I have seen they start ona level 
with the hearing, in fact, in many case 


employees of the company —S. € 
they have this advantage; they are | os)?! 

> H Carkhuft, Secretary of the Firestone 
generally taught carpentry whilst at Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 


school and although they are not = 
penters when they lea they are 
handy with tools, which is neccessary 
for successful poulry farming. One 
must be able to make houses, coops, 
runs, etc., forif all these have to be 
bought the outlay is too great. 

‘The majority of the deaf would find 
poultry farming as ahobby very inter- 
esting, and a hobby that would well 
repay them. ‘The present day hous- 
ingand feeding makes for success, for 
methods have changed much during the 
last twenty years, when any old place 
would do for keeping poultry, and all 
they got for food was that which other- 

vise would be thrown away. 
Nowadays housing is found to be 
the main item, with feeding a good 
second. 

In regard to poultry farming for the 
deaf, [ think a normal deaf boy could 
be taught to hold his own with a hear- 
ing person. In Great Britain, to-day 
poultry farming is just coming into its 
own, and the farms vary from one 
having a capacity of 300 head, to others 
holding thousands. or the deaf the 
small poultry farm is ideal,” a oue-} 
man farm,”” having acapacity of about 
300 head, and rearing space for the 
same number A deaf boy could 
manage the above number successfully 
and incidentally become his own mast- conversing 


Ohio. 


“We are glad to advise that one ¢ 
man employed by has rendered 
most excellent and frankly, 
we would be glad if we could get some 
more who are consicentious and 
faithful as he He does not waste 
any time talking toother employees; he 
sticks to his work and is very cfhicient 
and intelligent in all that he docs. We 
can see no reason why deafness should 
be a hindrance to employing those 
thus afflicted in many lines of work 
—C. D. Cunningham, President of 
Cunningham Springles: ShadeCo., 
Greenboro, N.C. 

“We have found that deaf mutes in 
our employment as a rule are more in- 
dustrious than any other particular 
class. They are quicker to learn and 
work more regularly than the average 
and showed a disposition of wanting to 
jdo their work in a first Way 
Our experience with deaf mutes has 
been very satisfactory,’ —W=F. Carr, 
Secretary of Durham Hosiery Mills, 
‘Durham, N.C. 

We have only one mute in our em- 
| ploy, and it is a pleasure to state that 
he is a very effictent worker He is 
Operating a muchine very efficiently 
and naturally cannot waste any time 
with® other employees. 
Our experience with deaf mutes has 

‘Yo those who are interested in the been very satisfactory to date.”” 
business there is always something to “Thos. H. Trent, retary of High- 
hold their interest. It might be a hen tower Box and ‘Tank Company, Ac 
to set, chicks hatching, eggs to send Janta, Ga. 
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Tue CANADIAN 


December 


Bringin the holly, the lovely green 


holly, 

~ The wreaths with the berries so red, 
‘Twine up the evergreen, — 
Isn't it jolly? 
And the mistletoe hang overhead. 
For Christmas is coming, yes, 
Christmas is coming, 
And we are all happy and gay, 


We lllightthe red candles and sing all | catch it. 


our carols zs 
To welcome the glad Christmas Day. 


The Selfish Fox 

Once upon a time there was an old 
fox named Toby. He lived in the 
woods alone. One day he was dig- 
ging neara stump. A bumble-bee flew 
out of it. ‘Toby caught it and put “it 
intoa bag. He went toa house. A 
woman opened the door and Toby 
d her if he might leave his bag the 
while he went to Skookums. 
woman told him that he might. 


As soon as Voby was out of sight | 


picked up the bag and the 
bumble-bce flew out of itand her roost- 
erate it. When Toby came back, he 
asked the woman where his bumble- 
bee was. ‘The woman told him that 
she opened the b: nd the bee fle 
out of it and her rooster ate it. “Toby 
caught the rooster and put it into the 
av and went tothe next house. There 
Was a Woman pumping a pail of wa 
‘Voby asked her if he might leave 
bay there while he went to Sk 
The woman told him that he might. 

When Toby was out of sight, the 
woman opened the bag and the roost- 
er few out of it and her pig ran after it 
and ate itall up. After a while Toby 
came back and asked the woman 
where his rooster was. 


the wom. 


his 


The woman told him that she open- , 


ed the bag and the rooster flew 
out of it and her pig ate it all up. 
‘Voby caught the pig and went down to. 
the neat he A woman was scrub- 


bing her porch. “Voby asked her if he 
' 


might leave his bag with her while he 
went to Skookums, When Toby was 
out of picked up the 


: pig jumped 


bay and re pig 
and her cow 


out of itand ran a 
ate itallup) When Toby came back, 
he ask pe woman Where his pig was 
The woman t« im that she opened 
the i g jumped out of it 
aud ran away and her cow ate itall up. 

Toby tthe cow and put it in- 
to the edit to the next 
hou hanging outsome 
clothes. sehed her if he might 
Teave here while he went to 


a 


5 an over the 
held and her little t 


d her away 
Whe ack, he asked 
the w hiscow was. The 


him that she opened the 
amped out of itand 
Her little boy chased 
t the boy and 
and slung it over 
at to the next 
Was making c 
her if he might leave 

= to Skoo 


her away 
pur fi 
his | 
lou 


his cr 


kums. The id him that he 
might. W it of sight, 
the little ch man to 

ies The little 


fretched out his hands 
and asked the woman him out 
and give him She took him 


out and thoi ie would play a joke 
on the fox. 5+ put the house 

intothe bas When Voby came ba 

he saw the He slung it 
over his fer and went tothe deep 
woods and sat down. He opened the 
hay and the house dog jumped out of 
itand ate Vobs all up. Mary Parker, 


Grade V 


here] 
The | 


Paul’s Dog : 
Paul has a little dog. His name is 
Jack. He is black and white. He has a 
short tail. He likes to chase rats. _ 
One day a big brown rat came into 
the yard. Jack-saw it. Hechasedit. 
|The rat hid behind a box. Paul 
moved the box. The rat ran_across 
|The yard. Jack ran after it. The rat 
{ran under the stable. Jack did not 
‘The rat ran very fast. 


The Old Woman in the Shoe 
There was an old woman 
Who lived in the shoe, 
| She had so many children 
j She didn’t know what to do. 
| she gave them some oatmeal. 
With buttered brown bread, 
Big glasses of milk, and apples so red, 
They had a cool bath, and went early 
| ‘to bed, 
| These wise happy children 
Woman's Shoe. 


| Mischievous Mildred 
1 Mildred was a mischievous little girl.- 
{She liked .o visit her grandmother. 
| One day her grandmother was work- 
‘inginthekitchen. Mildred was there, 
‘too. She saw some cookies on a shelf 
and wanted one. By and by her grand- 
mother went outside Mildred put a 
stool on her high chair. She climbed 
up and stood on the stool. She tried 
!to reach the cookies. The stool slip- 
‘ped and she fell. Her grandmother 
came in. She was frightened and ran 
to Mildred. -Mitdred was not hurt 
and her grandmoth r was glad. She 
did not scold her, but she told her not 
to do it again. Then she gave her a 
cooky. —Mr. Airy World. 


in the Old 


Dan. 
Dan has a box ef tools. 
He is making Christmas gifts. 
de a useful shelf for mother. 
match box for father; 
little red doll chair for sister 


,y automobile for his bro- 

ry. 

‘They were all pleased with the pretty 
gifts. 

They said they liked them all the more 
because Dan had made them him- 
selt. 


“ Busy Danny 
“Tha: ea box of tools,” 
“Pil work with them j 
Vil make my Christmas gifts this year, 
And they" Il be nice ones, never fear.”” 


A Khyme 


So busy Danny planned each day, 
His school, his work, his outdoor 
And when came Christmas with its joy, 
Then Danny was a happy boy* 


For Christmas gifts he’d made, had he, 
For each one in his family; 

An auto, match box chair and shelf, 
These gitts did Dan make all himself. 


His family, pleased, expressed much 
Joy; 

“Our Dan issuch a thoughtful boy! 

We prize the giftsthat he has made, 

Which show both love and care.”’ 
they said. 


A Box of Chocolates 
Sylvia had a box of chocolates. She 
brought the box to school. At recess 
she gave two chocolates to each boy 
and girl. She was very kind. Paul was 
not in school. He was sick. He did 
not get any chocolates. 


Adding 

‘Two pins had Ben. 
He found five. 

Joc gave him three 

And Ben had- 


Then 


The Hungry Birds. 
Chirped a Chickadee: “Things are 
not right— 


found 
‘This whole day long asingle wee bite.”’ 
“The same with me,’’ said a gay 
Grosbeak 


“I have hardly had a meal this week; 
Folks call me red but’ m blue instead. 
This zero weather is surely bleak.’” 

“Well, fellow-birds, you are notalone 
Murmured Nuthatch with a feeble 


groan; 
“Tye walked upside down like a circus 
clown 
On every tree in this frigid zone; 
“And though I know where the larvae 
hide, 
I can’t getthrough the ice that’s inside; 
I'm an acrobat, but what of that! 

It’s fopd I want’’—and the Nuthatch 
sighed. 
Spoke a Kinglet: 
need; 

It's a Christmas tree with nuts and seed 
With crusts and crumbs and suet and 

plums, 
A regular birds’ Kris Kringle feed.’ 
“‘Yum-yum,”’ said a Titmouse draw 
ing near, 
“And Christmas, you know, is almost 
here; > 
If these humans knew we like them too 
They'd trim some big trees for us this 
year.’’— By Maude Henry 
Don’s Gift 
Don was a fine looking Scotch Col- 
lie. His master thought a great deal 
of him and gave him the best of care. 
On Christmas day, Mr. Grey was 
looking out of the window. He saw 
a poor, forlorn looking dog come into 
the yard. The dog looked half-starv- 
ed. It went up to Don and stood 
shivering. Don looked at the strange 
dog for a moment, then he wentinto | 
his kennel and brought out a bone and 
laid it down at the poor dog's feet. The 
dog wagged it’s tail and gnawed the 
bone as ifit were very hungry. “That 
night Don shared his kennel with the 
stranger. “‘I guess that Don has 
dopted the dog,’’ Mr. Grey: sai 
“We mustclean itup.’’ So he wash- , 
ed the dog and brushed him till, he 
looked like a different dog. Mr. Grey 
named the new dog Waif. In a few 
weeks Waif was quite a good looking 
dog. Don and Waif had very good 
times playing together. Mr. Grey 
made Waif a kennel of his own. 
Waif was very proud of it. He never 
went into Don's kennel after he got 
a house of his own. But the two dogs 
were always good friends. 


The Indians 

Long, long ago there were no white 
prople in America. The Indians 
lived here. The Indians had 
brown skins, black hair and black eyes. 
They did not wear coats like us. 
Sometimes they wore a blanket. They 
made clothes of skins. They made 
shoes of skin. “They were called moc- 
casins. The Indians lived in tents. 
They were called wigwams. They 
had no matches. They lit a fire 
with a stone. An Indian woman was 
called a squaw. An Indian baby was 
called a papoose. The squaws car- 
ried their babies on their backs. 

The Indians made boats of birch- 
bark. They made them go with a pad- 
dle. They liked to fish and hunt buf- 
falo and muose. They chased them 


“T know what we 


-on horses and shot them with bows and 


arrows. ‘They killed them with a 
spear. Theywere cruel people. The- 
killed people with a tomahawk. 
They did not know about God. There 
are some Indians in Canada now. 
They do not fight now. 

~ George Bostnari. 


Grade IVB. 


December 
* Tis said that thirty-one bright days 
.Once put their head together, 
And cach resolved to be a song, 
So glad and clear, so sweet and strong, 
‘Whate’er the wind and weather, 
Then thirty-one dark little nights 
‘They talked the matter over, 
And each resolved to be a star, 
To throw out golden beams afar, 
From Florida to Dover. . 
Toold December then they came, 
She quite delighted mixed them; 
And 50 to her the joy belongs, 
Of little days like little songs, 
With stars set in betwixt them. 
—A. E. Allen 


A Big Red Apple 


One day, just before Christmas 
Ralph and Edith were playing together. 

Ralph was riding his toy horse. H 
was pretending that he was on his wa 
to Grandma's. Edith pretended that 
she was grandma and was watching for | 
him to come up the road. 

Just'then Lois danced into the room. 
She had something in her hands behind 
her back. It wasa big, big, red 
apple. 

‘Where did you get it?”’ cried Ralph. 


“Give me abite,’’ begged Edith. 
Lois 


“tis a Christmas apple,’’ 


said, ‘‘I shall... 
What did Lois want to do with it? 
Who gave her the apple? What 
would you do with a big red apple 
on Christmas Day?—Adapted. 
- 


Dorothy Dimple’s Dolls 


For weeks before Christmas, Doro- 
hy Dimple had kept saying, ‘‘h I do 
hope that I will get a new coll for 
Christmas.” Dorothy liked to play 
with dolls. She had three, but she 
wished for more. At last Christmas 
day came, and the dolls came too. 
There was a queer Dutch dolly from 
Aunt Jessie. Uncle Jack sent one 
dressed like a Chinaman. Everyone 
of the family had given Dorothy a 
doll. She had wax dolls, china dolls, 
rag dolls and paper dolls. There 
were twenty-four dolls inal” ‘‘I feel 
so rich,”’ laughed’ Dorothy, ‘‘and | 
love every one of them.’” 


Little Facts. about December 


The flower of December is holly. Its 
stone is a blue one called the turquoise. 
Its days are very short. “The twenty- 
first day is the shortest day in the year. 
The colors of December are red and 
green—the Christmas colors. There 
are lots of snowflakes and tiny bits of 
frost onthe ground and trees in De- 
cember. 


The Fox and the Ducks 


A Fox was hungry. He saw some 
nice fat ducks near a farm house: He 
crept softly toward them. A dog was 
lying on the porch. He saw the fox 
coming. He jumped up and barked. 
The fox was frightened and ran away. 
The fox did not get a fat duck for his 
supper. 


To Keep Warm in Winter 


The cat has fur. 

The horse has hair. 

The bird has feathers. 

The fish has scales. 

The turtle has a hard shell. 

The fur keeps the cat warm in win- 
ter? 

What keeps the bird warm in win- 
ter? 


doll. 
side and when it 


said, ‘“Papa, papa, mama. 
The other doll as a walking doll. 
It had many little wheels inside, too, 
and when it was wound up, it could 
walk, The toy kitten had wheels, too, 
and when it was wound up, it said, 
Mea yet tt oa in 
room. ine tt le girl put 
the talking doll and the walking doll 
into their bed. Then she put the toy 
kitten on the floor near the doll’ sbed. 
A little mouse came from a hole in 
the wall and crept softly along the floor. 
The dolls heard it and were frightened. 
‘The walking doll jumped out of bed 
and ran around the room. The talk- 
ing doll said, ‘*Papa, papa, mama, 

_ mama,”’ but the little mouse did not 
run away. 

The little kitten ran 
room saying, ‘Meow, meow.’’ The | 
litle mouse was frightened. It ran 
as fast as it could to its hole and hid 
in it. —Colorado Index. 
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A Clever Sheep Dog i 
Many stories have been told of the ' 
faithfulness of watchdogs. “This one 
about a shepherd dog is very interest- 
ing. 

Some years ago there was a terrific 
storm in Scotland. The show lay in 
great drifts many feet deep. 

The farmers were very anxious 
about their sheep, for there were 
hundreds of them unsheltered on the 
hills at the time. In one farm no fewer 
than three hundred were missing, and 
the farmer with his men and faithful 
dog, ‘‘Rough,’’ started to search for 
them, 

When they reached the fields noth- 
ing was to be) seen but great masses 
and drifts of snow, many feet thick, 
under which the sheep were burjed. ' 
The men tried to get through the 
snow to the animals, but it was next 
to impossible, for they could hardly | 
tell when they came across a sheep. | 


around the | 


The snow was still falling fast when | Phi 


Rough came to the rescue. He under | 
stood what was to be done, and, run- 
ning through the snow with quick, 
short barks, he dug with his paws litle 
holes in the various places. 

Vhe men went to work under these 
marks andunder each they found a 
sheep. “Thus they worked hard all 
night, Rough showing the men where 
the sheep were buried and the men 
digging them out. Most of the sheep 
\ere saved, 

Vhe farmer was very thankful that 
he had so clever a dog.—Exchange. 


\ing Solomon and The Bees 
long, ago there lived a King called 
‘vlomon. He was so wise that people 
me from all parts of the earth to 
t him. ! 
If there wasa quarrel, he knew how 
Settle there was anything lost, 
he knew where to find it; if there was 
riddle, he could solve it. 
One day a beautiful lady drove up 
his castle. She was very wealthy, 
forshe was a Queen. She brought 
with her rich presents for the King? 
She talked with him for many hours, 
“od she admired his great wisdom. 
Before leaving she said she would 
tet his power in a new way. She 
iced before the King two beautiful 
wers One was real, and the 
other was made of wax. But the two 
ers looked exactly alike. 
.., Choose now, O King!"’ she said. 
‘Vell me, after looking at them’? 
Which isthe real flower, and which 
Hower is made of wax.’ 
Fora long time the King looked at 
the flowers, but one seemed to be as 


{real as ‘the other. At last he said: 


sav Sth take the flowers tothe gar- 


In the garden the bees were flying 
around, seeking for honey. came 
to the two flowers, becca ee 
entered the flower made of wax. 

‘Now, O Queen!’ he said, ‘‘I 
can tell you which is the real flower. 
My eyes cannot tell, but the bees al- 
ways go where the honey is.”” 

The Ontario Readers. 
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A Cupof Cold-Water 

Sir Philip Sidney is one of the men of 
whom English people are very proud. 
He was a very brave soldier and he had 
read a great deal and even written books 
himself. He lived ata time when there 
were a great many clever and brave 
men in England, and he was one of the 
cleverest and bravest. 

Atonetime he went to fight against 
the soldiers of Spain. The King of 
Spain was not content to rule over his 
own country. He wanted to rule over 
Holland as well. But the people did 
not want the King of Spain to rule over 
them, and they fought very bravely 
against him. 

Sir Philip Sidney and all the people 
of England were very angry at what the 
King of Spain was doing. They 
thought that Holland should be free. 

So they went to help the people 
against Spain. 

In one battle Sir Philip Sidney was 
fighting hard when his horse was struck 
and fell down. He sprang on to an- 
other horse andwent on fighting. 
This time a ball struck his own left leg 
and hurt him very badly. His horse 
took fright and began to run off as 
quickly as he could. 

The blood flowed from Sir Philip’s 
wound, and made him feel ill. Some 
of his men took him up ona litter, 
and carried him out of battle to have 
his wound bound up. 

Then Sir Philip called for a drink 
for he was in a fever, and his hand, 
and head were very hot. His men 
brought him a cup at once, and Sir 
ilip put out his hand totake the cool 
drink. 

Just at that moment another wound- 
ed soldier was carried into the camp. 
As he passed Sir Philip he looked with 
longing eyes at the water. Sir Philip 
saw at once how much he longed for 
a drink, so he held the cup out to him. 
“Take, it’ he said, “you need it more 
than I do."’ The soldier took the 
cup and drank the water he was long- 
ing for. 

Sir Philip Sidney nevergrew better 
of his wound. The doctors did all 
they could to make him ell, but 
after he had been ill for more than 
three weeks he died. He will always 
be remembered as one of the best and 
bravest of Englishmen. —Selected. 


The Cat and the Fox 

The Cat and the Fox were once 
talking together in the middle of the 
forest. 

“I do not care what happens,"’ said 
the Fox, “‘for I havea thousand tricks, 
any one of which would get me out of 
difficulty. But pray, Mrs. Puss,’* he 
added “‘what would you do if there 
should be an invasio “IT have but 
one course,’’ Puss replied. *‘If that 
would not serve me, I should be un- 
done.” 

“*T am sorry foryou,’” said the Fox. 

“*T would gladly teach you one ortwo 
of my tricks, but it is not wise to trust 
another. We must each care\for 
himself.”” 

‘These words were hardly spoken, 
when a pack of hounds came upon 
them in full cry. 

‘The cat, by means of her one well- 
proved safeguard, ran up a tree and 


the ‘branches. 
“This is my ,’’ she said to the 
Fox, ‘‘What is yours to be?”” 

The Fox, with all his thousand tricks, 
was not able to get out of sight and fell 
@ prey to the dogs. —Aesop. 


sat serenely 


The Little Princess 

There was once alittle princess who 
lived in a fine castle. She played ina 
beautiful garden, and had many pretty 
dresses to wear, but she was not happy. 
She was tired of everything around her, 
and wanted to go away frogethe castle 
and see the world: x 

One day a poor little girl stood near 
the garden gate. She had no home, 
no shoes and stockings. She was very 
jealous of the little princess, and 
thought how nice it would be te live in 
a castle and wear fine clothes. 

A fairy happened to be near. She 
looked into their hearts and knew that 
they were unhappy. She waved her 
fairy wand and changed them. ‘The 
litle princess became the poor girl, 
and the poor girl became the princess. 

Months passed. The poor little girl 
was very tired of being a princess. 
She wanted to dance and play, but be- 
cause she was a princess she could not 
do so. She wanted to be free. And 
the princess was very tired of beng a 
poor girl. One day she walked 
thecastle. She wanted tosec the little 
girl who lived there. When she cam 
to the beautiful garden where she used 
to play she began to cry. The fairy 
was there. She was sorry. She chang- 
ed them again, and now the princess 
was back in the castle and the poor girl 
had her ragged clothes again but both 


were happy, and they never became | 


discontented after that. Fairies know 
that every boy and girl has something 
to be happy about.—The Arkansas 
Optic. 


The Hare and The Tortoise 
Once upon a time a Hare overtook 
a Tortoise on a road that led to a large 
city. 
**Good-morning, friend Tortoise,” 
said the Hare, where are you going 
to-day?’” 

“Tam going to the river that flows 
though the city,"’ said the Tortoise. 

“That is a long way off,’’ said the 
Hare, "and you are very slow. If you 
could run as fast as | can you would 
soon be there. * 

“Yet I might beat you in a race to 
the river,’” said the tortoise. 

“Done! “ said the Hare. “‘Letus 
tun a race and let the Fox be judge. ” 

When they were ready, the Fox 
said: ‘‘One, two, three, go!’’ and 
away they went. “The Hare was soon 
out of sight of the Tortoise. ““That 
Tortoise will never catch me,”’ he 
said, “I shall rest here for a few min- 
utes.’’ So he lay down in the grass 
and fell asleep. 

The Tortoise kept on steadily till 
he came to the river. 

When the Hare awoke from his 
nap, he could not see the Tortoise, 
so he said: “‘what a slow, old fellow 
he is! I shall go back and look for 
him, *‘ but after going back some dis- 
tance he could not find him. Then 
he said to himself: “I think I shall 
run on to the river, get a drink, and 
wait for the Tortoise."* 


When the Hare came racing downy 
to the river, there sat the smiling TVor- 


toise waiting for him. “Well! Well!”’ 
said the Fox, “‘I see thatthe race is 
notalways won by the swift. "’—Aecsop. 


The Frog and the Ox 
An ox came down to a pool to drink 
and, not seeing a young frog there, 
stepped on him. 
‘The frog’s brothers, who were play- 
ing near ran home to tell their father. 


near | 


it 


alittle 


nost, 

any other; 

‘world was made of straw, 
by my mother, 


zi 


ior 
‘And 
from tho nest, 
eels a 
is made of loavox— 
beyond the tree, 
grown-up Iabourx. 


how tho world in made, 


NOW. 
And neither do my neighbours. 


They said a huge animal had stepped 
on the little fellow and killed him in 
an instant. 

Now the old frog was very vain be- 
cause he was larger than most frogs. 

“Was this cruel beast so very big,”” 


said he. = 
“Oh! It waka monster!”’ said 
they. “‘It was as big as a mountain 


and had horns on its head.”” 
““As big as this?’’ said he, puffing 


himself out. 
“Oh! Much bigger,’’ 

_ the little frogs. 

| “‘As big as this, then,”’ said he 

swelling and puffing still harder. 

““A great deal bigger,’’ said they; 
“‘but father! do not try to make your- 
self as big. If you were to puff till 
you burst, you could not make your- 
self half as big as this huge monster.’’ 
But the vain old frog tried once, 
| and with all his might: “As big as’ 

-—and then something happened to the 
frog who had tried to.do what he was 
not meant to do. 


replied 


The Miser and the Apples 

A miser went to a market one day 
and bought some very fine apples. He 
carried them home with him and 
placed them very carefully in his cup- 
board. He usedto look atthem every 
day but he would never eat any of 
them till they began to spoil. Every 
time he did eat one he felt very 
badly. This old miser had a son, who 
usedto go to school. This son was 
very fond of apples. One day when 
he came home from school he brought 
one of his chums withhim. The two 
boys found the key to the -ciapboard. 
They unlocked the door and found 
the apples. You can imagine how 
many apples they ate. Just as they 
had finished eating all the apples they 
wanted, the old father came, and 
caught them. How angry he was! 
How he shouted atthem! “*Wretches! 
where are my beautiful apples? You 
shall both be hanged! You have 
eaten them all!’’ His son replied, 
“Do not be angry father! You only 
eat the bad apples; we have nottouched 
those; we have eaten the good ones 
and left you yours.’"—Selected. 


| ‘Tierra del Fuego means *‘Land of 
Fire’’ Where the fire orininally came 

| from nobody knows, for the natives 
have no knowledge of any way to make 
it. They may have gotten it centuries 
ago from a volcano. 

Certaii is that they take most anx- 
ious care not to lose it. In the under- 
ground dwelling, covered over with 
brush, which are their only habitations, 
thereis always a fire, the embers of 
which are never allowed to become 
extinguished. Every one of their rude 
dugout canoes has inthe middle a clay 
flower, on which a fire burns or smol- 
ders. 

At night these primitive people in 
case-of alarm, burn signal fires on the 
mountain tops and in the daytime the 
same fires, supplied with green wood, 
send up columns of smoke, which, 
being made intermittent by smothering 
the column witha skin blanket at in- 
tervals, convey messages in a sort of 
telegraphic code. 


‘The Lesson of the Water Mil) 


Listen tothe water inill 

‘Through the tivelouy 
- How the eliuking oft 

Wears the hours away 

Jeaneutaly’ the autunan wind 
‘Stirs the forest fen 

From the flelds the reas ers elt, 
Binding up thelr sheaves, 

Anda rel ten haunts my mind 

pel 


ily Water “that iin bes 


~ Autumn winds revive no nore 
‘Leaves that ouce are shi 

‘kle cannot reap” 

“orn once Kuthervdl. 

Hows tho ruffled stroamtet on. 
Tranquil, deop and still, 
Nover gliding back again, 

_ To the water mill. 
‘Truly speaks that 
With meaning 


overb old, 
a 


rine s 
water that fs past. 


‘Take the lowon to thyself, 
True and loving 
youth fete 

ur 


ALCER = EPE AWAY! 
Leave no tender wna un vd 

Love while loye 
ill 0 “ 
pet 


ay elit ais em 


| were made, a few ata time, and when || 


‘| Christmas vacation came it found the 
Jaroslav school a very different” place. 
Asshe knew no one in the city, Es- 
| ther decided to stay in the shack during 
the two months’ winter vacation. But 
the long days dragged, now that she 
had no classes to accupy her time, so 
she started classes in sewing and knit- 
ting tor as many girls and women as 
cared to aoe Scat a ening he 
was organized fur the older people who 
ht wish to learn English. The 
winter slipped away so rapidly that 
almost before Esther realized, it was 
the beginning of March, and time to 
open school once more. 

Just before Easter she was rather 
surprised to see Mr. Gilmore, for she 
knew that he seldom visited the coun- 
try districts so early in the year. He 
asked her to go on with the usual rou- 
tine and made no comment until school 
was dismissed. Then he said plea- 


a great change 


here, Miss Langley.”” is 
“The credit is not eatirely mine,’ 
Esther protested. ““The trustees have 


Unknown 


Esther's Worthwhile Achieve- 
ment 

(Continued fr 

‘The pioneer blood of those far-away. 
ancestors who shad? conquered!ithe 
virgin forests of the Atlantic seaboard 
helped Esther now ** [ shall turn 
over anew leaf to-morrow,” she deter- 
mined. “Ili show Mr. Gilmore that 
others beside Miss Dimock can get 

[ts from unpromising material? 

The nest Saturday she was up before 
daylight, and she washedand scrubbed. 
Sonset found hertcotired to eat, but 
the schoolrocm fairly shone frem the 
effects of soap and water 


1p) Ke onet 


re 


When the children came Monday 
they looked at one another, but made 
no remark on the changed appearance 
of the room. Next day, one of the 
line & t a potted plant tor 
the window. Her example was fol- 
owed by other gris, and) soon the 
w av sills Were gay with flowers. 

ordered some pictures, 


nits 


of birds and animals in 
1 these she tacked 
up 


around the and over ‘the 
blackboard Soon she found th; 
these pictures ureatly lelpediciny the 


ork 

ool one afternoon, Wasyl 
Soroka iit edatthe door. Esther 
knew fe cof the trustees, but 
this wos the first time he had called at 


“Mine boy,” he explained basn- 
fully, “say how many fine pictures in 
the school, so | come to see.” 

With many admiring nods he went 

round the room. ‘Very fine, 
eesus, sery fine, he said at 


Mine boy say sun bad for 
must have blinds for windows, 
How much that cost, ch 

“Not more than three dol 
eply 


I speak to: 


he 


rs 


was 


ay With other trustees, 
me should give you 
you buy things for 
he boys will wash the 
athers order it so. It 


Mier sh: 
nitse t] 
month 


ecame a matter of 
-tloor should be washed 


cach Other. improvements 


been helpful and the people take such 
an interest in the school. They are 
such nice people, too; I have grown 
to love the place.” 

“Then I suppose you would not 
care to leave it?’’ the inspector said 
with a twinkle in his eye. “The fact 
is | have been asked to offer you the 
position of teacher of domestic science 
atClinton.”” 

“But Miss Dimock? I thought— 

“She has been offered a better posi- 
tien in the city. Both Mr. Blair and 
myself have long been in erested ii 
Miss Dimock’s work among the for- 
cigners, but we were doubtful about her 
ability to hold a city position since she 
has no technical training. But her 
work at Clinton has beén very satisfac- 
tory.” 


, 


1 do not know that I shall be able 
to fill her place,’’ replied Esther. 
fer all, | have had no practical ex- 
experience, 

“You are 


rgetting your work here 
last’ winter,’’ Mr. Gilmore said. 
“Yes, 1 know all about it. Every 
time one of your Russian neighbors 
came to town, he boasted about the 


fine teacher they had out here. | 
met Sorokan one day on the street 
and he insisted on showing me the 


mittens you had taught his girl to 
knit for him. Well, what shall I tell 
the Clinton people?”’ 
“*] shall be glad to accept the posi- 
tion though | (am sorry to leave my 
sther replied. 
will be sorry to lose you 
but I have the very best teacher 
As yet she has 


here, 
in mind for them. 
had but little experience, but, it 


she believes in doing her best. 

Esther flushed, wondering what 
Mr. Gilmore would say if he knew 
it was wounded pride which had 
first spurred her on. Then she de- 
termined that in future she would 
slight no task, no matter how unim- 
portant it might seem. 


An Inventory 


Some time before he was elected to 
the presidency Lincoln received a 
letter from a New York City firm 
asking as to the standing of one of his 
neighbors, who had begun a transaction 
with the firm. 

“Yours of the 
well acquainted with Mr.—, and know 
hiscircumstances. First of all, he has 
a wife and baby; toge 
to be worth $50,000 te any man. 
Second, he has an office, in which 
there is a table worth $1.50 and three 
chairs worth, say SI. Last of all, 
there.is in one corner a large. rat hole, 
which will bear looking into.’ 
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Two Men in a Cab. 
H) HE stood behind the 
| counter in the depart- 
ment where they sold 
Waeteres wen! infants’ clothing. She 
( # Vee} Was quite youg, but her 
(mentee dark mourning robes 
gave her a look of maturity. You | 
could see several things about Helen | 
Grant in passing. You could sce she 
was a Christian in those clear, true | 
eyes of hers. You could see she way | 
a country girl in those glowing check 
that had not yet lost their freshness. 
You could see in the very poise of her 
head and lithe young figure ‘‘a healthy 
ind in a healthy bod : 

‘Something in babies’ bonnets for | 

you?” she asked of a poorly dressed 
woman at the counter. j 
Perhaps it was looking into the faces 
of so many mothers that gave the girl 
that Madonna-like expression, At) 
any rate she seemed to have a special | 
tenderness for the wee white things she 
handled. | 
It's a very young baby, 
“Yes'm. It's to wear t 
enin’. We’regoin’ to'ave’im ch 
ened Christmas Eve at the prayer- 
meetin’. ” 
“Here is the very thing, a perfect 
little beauty.”” 

Burthe next moment Helen regretted 
she had shown it, for she saw the price 
was beyond the woman's means. She 

odrew, reat aor 
Here isa sweet, simple little thing.’” 
But she longed all the same to 
the daintier fabric into the woman’ 
hand as she turned away. ‘The Christ- 
mas crowd surged in great waves past 
the counter. Helen heaved a just 
audible sigh. It would be her first | 
Christmas away from home. It would 
be the first Christmas,she had had no 
home. There was a momentary lull | 
in the sale of babies’ clothing. She 
turned and gazed out of the window 
where the sun was sinking behind the 
roofs in the west. T'wo great clouds 
Were outspread like wings of gold 
across the sky, reflecting and casting 
carthward their glory, till far up the | 
long miles of the city streets, carriage: 
and coachmen, and horses, and even | 
the pavement itself shone like carven | 


And out there in the splendour of 
the West fora moment Helen Grant 
WW a mirage in the heavens, a mirage 
was all her own. She saw:a! 
old, weather-beaten farmhouse, 
painted and grey, but with a wide 
stfetch of lawn, with beautiful shrubs, 
acd away in the distance the blue ice- 
bound bosom of Lake Huron. It 
Was scarcely more than three months 
nee the Grant children had been or- 
phaned and cast upon their own re- 
sources. The old home had been 
sold for what it would bring, the 
ortgage paid off, and the meagre bal- 
snce divided among them. 

Greta had gone to live with an aunt 
in the eastern provinces. Interested 
‘nends*had secured the only son, 
George, a position in a wholesale 
house in Montreal. Helen had taken 
« place in-Simpson’s store as the only 
thing that offered itself. 

She was not so badly off after all. 
She had a comfortable boarding-place, 
and the little interest coming in from 
her share of the old home, added to her 


room She had, too, the old pi 
from home, solace of her evening 
hours. For she loved her music. It 


had been her ambition to be a music- 
teacher, but music lessons meant 
money, and the city was a costly place 
to live. Perhay 
eta raise and be 
from a city master. 


At any rate her piano was at least a | 


companion. And she was alone— 
terribly alone in the strangeness of this 
city life. Noone knewher. Noone 
would ask her home for Christmas 
D. She watched the waves and 
waves of the Christmas crowd surging 
past’ ‘These people probably all had 
homes. They all looked filled . with 
Christmas plans. Loved ones were 
coming. The fire would be _ bright; 
the song be glad; the laugh be long. 
For Christmas had always been such a 
glad day in the Grant home—the fete- 
day of the year. 

Bur after all she would not be the 
only one inthe city to spend Christmas 
in aroom ina boarding-house. “Vhen 


a light darted suddenly through” her | 
Why/not do 


eyes. Yes, why nor? 
something like that? Her cheeks 
ed at the idea that had come to her. 
he almost thought she could 
Something in infants’ ja : 

Tt was the woman of wi this 
time who leaned over the counter all 
rich in sable and silk. 

“A very dainty little thing heres!” 

The lady was ompanied by & 
younger companion, probably a sister} 
with a pretty but discontented you 
The piano up at the mu 
counter had been a-jingle all day With 
popular airs. 


by and by she would | 
ble to afford lessons | 


jon it for days. 


Joyous Christmas.To: All 


But suddenly through the noise of the 
crowd stole a music of unusual sweet- 
ness. “The crowd did not stop to listen. 
The crowd never does. But uncon- 
sciously the great throng of people 
stepped a little more softly or a little 
more lightly in keeping with the music. 

“Do you hear that, Madeline?” the 
uirl asked of hercompanion. “That's 
the selection Dr. Warrington has 
given me for that Christmas Eve con- 
cert, you know. I've been working 
Do you like it? Lis- 


ten 
‘The woman stood with the litle 
jacketin her hand for a moment 
“Yes. It's perfectly beautiful. 
What is it?” 


t's a new thing, 


“Die Lichte des 


Christ! i He's pl. it too 
fast. It is beautiful but awfully hard, 
though. I've practised till I'm about 
tired of it. Are you getting that for 


Marion's baby 

““Yes’ I think it willdo.”’ 

“Dear, I’m tired of Christmas!"* 
continued the pretty girl. It's an aw: 
fully tiring season. . You just run from 
counter to counter and buy a lot of 
things for people who are tiring them 
selves buying things for You that you 
never want. And every year the burs 
den gets bigger. Now, after meeting 
all those friends down on the St. 
Lawrence PI have that many more 
presents to get. IL wish they'd send a 
price list with their presents and I could 
leave an ord 
back the equivalent in trinkets or bric- 
It would save so much trou- 


‘m afraid, dear, your gifts would 
not have a very Christmas Hayour. 
‘The purchases were made, the stran- 


at the store just to send } 


The Gift 


A mother was watching on Christ: i 
Rocktnic her babe ty the Candied. ma 

lifted her eves in tinea oom, 
For the Christ-cilld stood inlleclanignees 


[hat shall Five to thy child?” he said, 
Safty carenaini the sleeper ‘head. 

“Nay!” sald the mother, “0 , 
Give her whatever thou decent best. 


“What shall 1 give.her, O mother mild? - 
Ask What thou wilt Tor thy tittle chil. 
Sh iss her brow that her eyes sf 
With a beauty that meh willeall divine! oe 


Shall I touch her lips that they may flow 

With songs the sweetest the world inay know?" 
“Nay,” sald the mother, “that will not stay: 
Songs are forgotton and hair turns grey! 


ut what «hall 1 
+k and thou «hal 
her Ii 


ive her?” He said gain, 
it not ask in vain.” 
lod her eyex above,— 
ruth, and Love 


And the Christchild turned to her, soft and 

‘mild, 
“Thou hast chown the best for thy little ehilds 
He not afraid though life be sore, 2, tte eh 
Txhatl be with her for everne 
Fred Weatherley. 


gers moved on. The store lights shone 
out suddenly. “The gold in the west 
turned to crimson, then to gray,and to 
dark. Helen Grant went hurrying 
home through the lights, the crowds, 
the hurrying maze of ‘Voronto streets, 
But there y Purposeful hurry in 
her step, too, inthe steps of those 
around her. 

Only a few streets from her board- 
ing-house in one of the beautiful man- 
sion homes of upper Sherbourne, 
Miss Mabelle Haldimand sat at the 
piano that evening. The notes of 
“Die Lichte des Christfestes’” floated 
tifough the drawing-ioom, for she was 
the fair shopper of the afternoon. 

Professor Warrington came in and 
stood beside the pupil on whose train- 
ing he was bestowing especial attention 
for Christmas Eve. 

“Your technique is correct enough, 
Miss Haldimand. You have practis- 
ed faithfully | see. Butsomehow you 
fail to comprehend. the composer's 
idea. What you need now is expres- 
sion ~expression—the life—the spirit 
of the thing! You haven’t got away 
from the notes—the mechanical part 
sufficiently. Listen to this rendering 
here.”” 

He sat down and played it for her. 
She understood there was a difference. 
But she failed to catch the difference 
when she, played it herself. There 
was no fault he could find, though. 
No place he could point the finger and 
say this or that is wrong But the 
sensitive ear of the musician could 
detect in the notes a false ring. 

“ Strange, * thought Dr. Warring- 
ton as he went down the steps of the 
beautful mansion. “Strange how shi 
Seems to miss the spirit of it. It isn't 
like her, either. There are few girls 
in the city that have had’ better train- 
ing. Provoking! Provoking beyond 
measure! It will spoil the programme 
if she doesn’t put more life into i 
It's dead! dead! dead! And I had 
set my heart on that selection. [ 
thought Miss Haldimand, of all people, 
could be counted on for a correct ren- 
dering!” 

And the tap of the musie-master’s 
feeton the pavement bespoke the ir- 
[ ritation of his spirit. 

i Meanwhile, a few streets to the east 

Helen Grant was lighting the gas in 

her little back-parlour. She looked 

around as if she had never seen the 

}room before. She sat down and 

looked at the length of it and the 
(Continued on last page) 


* Tue Canapian 


meter and stopping to turn screws of 
the heating apparatus in persistent at- 
tempts to keep the pointing finger at 70 
degrees. : . 
Despite the discomfort of close air 
which was none too warm at best, the 
passengers in the main wore joyous 
faces and didn't seem to consider the 
numerous packages and bundles an an- 
joyance. - 
" From a wayside station, which look- 
ed as if it had never been neighbor to 
any house where human beings lived, a 
poor little girl entered and dropped into 
a seat where an overcoat told that its 
owner was probably in the smoking 


Once Upon a Time. 


car. : 

The child did not notice this, and 
in her ignorance of travel it would 
have made no difference if she had. 

She might have been eight or ten 
years old, but that air of self-reliance 
was hers which poverty’s child often 
acquires very young, yet there was 
nothing forward or “bold” in her ap- 
Her dress was of the scant- 


The 


mother hey 


pearance 

ye vents , this very jest —a thin cotton gown, barely con- 
night smc shepherds were out on the cealing the lack of suitable underwear; 
plains he p. The little a little worn shoulder shawl and a 
lambs were Scop, and the large battered straw hat. When the conduc- 
sheep we 6. ‘Vhe stars | tor appeared the hand which presented 
shone bo ht _ and all her half fare ticket was red with cold, 
Was vers st sherds but the small person lifted to him a 
sat beside ¢ ‘ t« word, | wonderfully frank face and confidingly 
rdly mos- informed bim that she was going to 
ing grandma's for Christmas and that the 
eht shone ail package she clutched in her other hand 

around abo cm, fyi tthrough the contained cookies for grandma. 
darkness: they did nor know what it he conductor.smiled down at her. 
wa t ‘ Uhen A pitying smile it was, as he thought 
el, ic me to of hisown well-fed, well-clothed child- 
athem fram out of the light | told ren, with whom he expected to eat a 
them nots seat joy and’ late Christmas dinner when his run 
lad yhcleworld. | was over. The smile lingered on his 
{i which face as he passed to the next seat and 


Was to bk < Fi 


save saw that its occupants had heard. 

then: suffering. “Two women sat in the seat, stran- 
and to « r them and gers to each other and as unlike as two 
mank t the vedthe persons made on the same general 
shephii © SaS* principles could be. One was tall, di 
ing th Wad- nified, young, wrapped in costly furs. 
dling « everything about her showing the per 

Vn) sit son who never lacked money or leisure; 
angel st ny host. the other, stout, jolly, elderly, comfort- 
ae ry Mt 0 uble—a kindly and well to do woman. 
jod ty tl 


"The wo had travelled miles and miles 
side by side with not a word passed 
berween them. 


ant E Now both sat with eyes fixed on the 
Hine forlorn bit of humanity in front of 
ay es them. Suddenly the younger woman 


opened her travelling bag and took 
from it a soft gray shawl. Itwas atleast 


lens ~ 08 avo vards long and half as wide. Fold- 
Re ing it together, she touched. the little 
Ura i q waif, saying in a low tone, “Stand up, 
NaI : my dear."* The child obeyed wonder- 
ae ffl’ ingly, and this woman in the costl 
See furs placed-the folded shawl around 
Ae jy the small shoulders, crossed it in front 
a (J 1 and, bringing the ends to the back, 
ee pinned them securely. 
sea j “Iris voursto keep,” she whispered 
HITE d “a Christmas present.”’ Then turning 
to the woman at her side, she said 
apologetically, “I really did not need it 
1 niyself."” “There wasa blink of tears in 


her 


“Well, now,” the other woman 
exclaimed in admiration, ““you just set 
me to thinkin’! I’m really ashamed 
that I did not think of doing something 
myself. Here, I've got two pair of 
muttens for my grandson—just about 
; : ata her size—in my hand bag, and he can’t 


We 


one 


“The : sus, and Wear out more than one pair this 
He grew youn Winter. Besides, I can knit another 
ful. and | : word [ts nothing at all to knit mitten 
how the nother and She was busily undrawing the string of 
be noc j an enormous silk bag, but her glasses 
is woud 3 right were blurred, and her fingers were 

me clumsy with haste. 
\ What's your name, little girl? 
Katie! Well, hold out your hands, 

Ir Katie. My! Aren't they a good fit! 
very cold ft r ‘here's another Christmas present to 
mun Keep. And here’s a frosted cake. 
Watching face thermo- 


Just eat it right now, Katie. Your. 


a 


grandma won't need it, with all those 
you've got in the bundle.”” f 
The child again obeyed. She did 
not say‘“Thank you,”” Possibly she did 
not know how, but she seemed to 
glow all over, and her eyes returned 
thanks even if her timid lips did not 
“Im proud to know you, my dear,”” 
the rolly poly, comfortable woman said 
now to the young lady, for she had 
been saying to herself all the while; 
**You' re the right sort. I can see that," 
‘And 1am proud to know you,’’ 
the other responded, almost shyly ofter- 
ing her hand which was quickly buried 
in a big, warm grasp. ‘We all long 


to be of service at Christmas time,you | 


know.’ 

At that instant the man of the over- 
coat sauntered in to resume his seat. 
He gave a low whistle of surprise atthe 
happy little traveller next the window, 
glanced at the two wor and com- 
prehended the situ; right hand 
m.de a quick dive into his trousers 
pocket ay if to get some money. In 
another instant he withdrew it and 
reached up to the rack overhead and 
lifted down a large paper bundle. Tak- 
ing the bundle across the aisle to an 
empty seat, he opened it and took out 
a smaller package from among many 
others. Untying this package he 
brought to light a flaxen haired doll 
dressed in the latest style and_resplen- 
dent ina large picture hat. This he 
placed in the little girl's arms, saying 
**From my little daughter, who would 
rather you should have it."’ “Then he 
lifted 
took his overcoat on his 
offto find a seat elsewhere. 
little Katie! —Maryland Bulletin. 


arm and strode 
Rich 


Kriss Kringle’s Visi! 

A little boy stood shivering in the 
snow outside of a poor little cottage. 
Inside the house was avery sick father, 
a dearlittle mother who had to work 
very hard, four, brothers and sisters. It 
was Christmas time, but there was no 


money to buy gifts because the father | 


had been ill for so long Only that 
very day the dear mother had told them 
her eyes, that not evena 


ancy rice cake for their Christmas. 

“We must be thankful that we have 
potatoes to. eat,’” she said. 
day when father gets well. perhaps we 
shall have a great’ Christmas like we 
used to have.” 

“But mother,’ said litte Karl, 
“Kriss Kringle willsurely come. He 
loves the little poor children as well as 
the rich, does he not? { know he loves 
me, for last year he left a pair of gloves 
in my shoe, besides giving me a sled 


[zhall pucmyshoeoursand | know/old 

Kriss will put somethi I hope | 

it will be a fur cap. | 
“Let us wait till next year,”’ said the 


mother —“‘Kriss ha: y children 
to give presents to, that I fear he can 
not get here in time. But if we are 
patienttill next year, when the dear 
father shall be well, things will be diff- 
erent.” 

But little Karl could not wait till the 
next year, and so he stole out in the 
snowy evening to leave his shoe near 
the door, as his mother did when he 
was little. 


All that night the snow came down, 


and covered the earth like a soft white 
blanket; little 1 thought to himself 
that old KrissKringle would surely have 
a hard time traveling in the storm; but 


of course his brave reindeer would bring 


him safely through. 
And i 
s out by the door, protected by the 
le roof over the doorstep, dry and 
safe and ready for Kriss Kringle’s gift 
when he should come through the 
storm. 
The next morning Karlawoke when 
the sun was trying to peep through the 


is hat courteously tothe women, | 


“Some | 


through the night the shoe + 


snowflakes, and downstairs 

quietly to look in his shoe.” : 
| “*Door little mannie,’’ said his mother 

softly. ‘‘Run, Sophie and Margot, 
so you may comfort him—for I know 
his shoe is empty.’” 

So Sophie and Margot ran down and 
helped Karl open the door. 

There was the little shoe just where 
| he had left it the night before. 

1 Sophie was the tallest, and she could 
see inside of it before the others could. 

““Why—why —why—look!"" she 
cried. ‘“‘Karlie, there is the fur cap 
you wanted inside the shoe! Kriss 
Kringle has been here!”’ 

Sure enough, there it was—a brown 
fur cap. 

“T knew he would come!” cried 
Karl. ‘‘Oh, mother, come quick and 
see,” he called. So down mother 
came, and Karl put his hand in the 
shoe to pull the cap out. And what 
do youthink? Underhis hand he felt 
| alittle beat—beat—beat, as he touched 
‘the fur. 

““My cap is alive!’’ he cried; and 
taking the shoe he ran intothe kitchen 
out of the snow, followed by the others. 

| _ There, cuddled cosy and warm in 
ithe shoe, was a tiny rabbit, its little 
| heart beating with fright. 

‘Tenderly Karl took it in his arms, 

aud warmed it, gently stroking its fur. 
| His eyes were shining happily. 
| “T knew Kriss Kringle would 
come,”’ he said. 
You were right,’’said his sisters, 
“although it is not a cap.”” 

“Tt is far better than a cap,‘* said 
Karl, “‘I love the dear Kriss Krin- 
}gle bunny.” + 
Mother only smiled and said: 
| was given to you to take care‘of, and 
| to keep safe from harm,”” 


he stole 


| Christmas Carol 
And ali the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day; 
And all the bells s 
On Christ 1 


And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
| On Christmas Day, on Christma 
Day; 
And all the angels in heaven shal sing 
| On Christmas Day in the morning. 


all ring 
in the morning. 


Andall the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas 


' And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


So all the bells on earth shall ring 
- On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day; 
And all the bells on earth shali ring 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
—Old Song 


| The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
‘The holy branch shone on the old oak 
wall. —Bayly. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 

Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

‘The words repeat 

Of peace on earth, good will to men. 
—Longfellow 


Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet tobe, 

‘The last of life for which the first 
. Was made; 

Our times are in His hand, 

Who saith, “* A whole 1 planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust 

| God sees all, nor be afraid.” — 
Hl Robert Browning. 


| AS 


If man is fine and strong and noble 
a good woman will help his virtues to 
blossom into flower. 
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pupils, 


it the direc- 


Mr. CAMppett’s CLaAss. 
—[ am going to write about Thanks- 


giving On the second of November 
| went to the hospital and stayed till 
*Sunday, November seventh on account 
of having a sore throat. On Saturday, 
while 1 was at the hospital, 1 watched 
the two teams play football. 1 laughed 
heartily as they had lots of fun and 1 
enjoyed seeing the game, 

On Sunday, when the Baptist and 
Methodist. pupils went to church, 1| 
cane out of the hospital. I felt bad- 
ly that I could not go to chiTchS|| 

Mer a while many people paid a| 
visit here to see their girls or boys. 

Some ex-pupils who visited here, | 
are Joseph Meyette, Nettie Wall, Mr. | 
Gerow, Mrs. Gerow, Mrs. McKen- 
ve and otiers whose names I forget. 

On Monday at noon we all went to 
the dining-room and had lovely things 
to eat. They tasted very good. After 
dinner We went outside to play in- 
stead of going to the show, We had a 
avood time but did not play long. 
Atter the game my brother came here 
to seeme. I greatly surprised to 
see him and dlso his wife. They visited 
the school ang I think they liked it very 
much. ‘Then my brother took Kurven 
and me in his car for along drive to 
Point Anne which I had never seen 
betore. “Then they went back to 
Campbellford and then to St. Cathar- 
ines. 

‘That night we all went to the 
i picture called “Old 
were interested 
in seeing. We enjoyed ourselves all 
that day. Irene Foster. 
In October Queen Marie of Ru- 
her daughter, Ileana and her 
s, paid av to North 
They arrived at New York 
snd spent some time there and thou- 
sinds of people went to see them. 
Vhey visited New York, “Voronto, 
Detroit, Chicago, Montreal, and other 
“ories and were greatly interested in 
them 

While they were in America, they 
heard that King Ferdinand of Ru- 
nunkt Was seriously so they had to 


When they arrived 

ed there for a 

few days and then sailed across: the 
ic Ocean for France. Queen 


\larie bade farewell to. America and 
sont out her wireless message to. Am- 
erica, telling the people of this country 
how much she enjoyed her wonderful 


p. 
King Ferdinand of Rumania is suf- 
ring from cancer of the lower intes 
jes and his condition is serious. If 
ing Ferdinand dies, Prince Carol will 
thaps became king of Ru: 

SN 
~My grandmother, mother a 
ere very much excited about going 
it West because we had not s 
fore. We were tired 
© train for five d 
‘fun and good times. 
iceman w ing care of the har- 
esters, who were going out west be- 
juse sometimes men steal, fight with 
ich other or harm the ladies. The 
cople wanted to lie down but we 
ouldn't sleep so we talked all the time. 
ome of them could sleep in the train 
hough. 
When the harvesters were going out 

West, many mea got off the train fora 

alf hour at atime. Some men could 

catch the train before the whistle 
lew. They ran along the tracks to 
try catching it but they couldn't. 
led loudly to the mounted 
to give them their club-bags 


A mounted 


back. Then he sentthem to Chapleau 
Station. 


After leaving Chapleau Station, two 


men were killed by the train when we 
passed it. The conductor thought 
that they were safe but their bodies 
were crushed. We passed Sudbury, 
Fort William, Port Arthur, Brandon, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Moose Jaw, and 
Assiniboine and we arrived at Meyrone 
Station.—Freida Ducker. 

—A few weeks ago some officials in 
Montreal, Que., received a message 
from the S.S. Empress of Russia, on 
which Prince George, the youngest 
son of King George V, and who is a 


naval prince, embarked on Armistice boy 


Day at Hong Kong. ‘The prince 
was a lieutenant of H. M.S. Hawkins, 
Flagship, in which some sailors and 
body guards defended someone from 
being attacked in the South China Sea. 
The ballroom of the warship was 
decorated in Oriental fashion and 
there were many brilliant dances 
which the prince enjoyed seeing. 
When the Prince touched China on 


! Nov. 20, he said farewell to his young 


mates, and then he sailed ona long 
journey to Vancouver, B.C., where he 
remained for a day or more. He is 
now ona special train going across 
Canada to Ottawa where he will be 
the guest of Lord and Lady Willing- 
don, the new Governor-General of 
Canada on Dec. 5 and 6. Then the 
Prince, who will be accompanied by 
aval lieutenant T. H. Holsay, R.N. 
board the Montroyal, of the 
Canadian Pacific, at St. John and 
ail for England where he will arrive 
before Christmas. This week the 
King and Queen are preparing their 
sents for Christmas and 1 think 
they will wish to give their prince a 
big surprise when he joins them at 
their Royal Family Palace in London. 

—Albert G. Schwager. 


—One winter's day a few years 
ago there were two boys. One was 
Tom and the other was John. Th 


father and mother went on a journey 
to a near-by town and left the boys to 
‘are for the farm. “They lived in the 
kwoods of British Columbia in 
ada. John said to Vom * 
go for some cord-wood for the winter's 
fire so dad will not have to go for it 
when he comes.”’  Afterthey had 
died the farm house, fed the the sto 
and poultry, they took out the sleigh 
and harnessed the horse to it; then they 
set off for the woods. When they 
arrived there they unharnessed the 
horse and set to work dragging wood to 
the sleigh. They had been working 
for some time when Tom noticed that 
it was becoming dark. He happened 
to look upwards when he exclaimed 
“ook! John a storm is coming. Hurry 
and we ‘<ill get home before it be- 
gins.’ They loaded the sleigh and 
hitched the horse to it and started off 
at a good pace. The snow-storm be- 
gan when they got out of the woods. 
‘They had justgone a mile along the 
road when “‘Polly’’ the horse sank up 
to herthighs in asnow-drift. John and 
‘Tom got out and went to her head and 
helped her out. Mile after mile they 
had to do the same thing over again. 
Ir soon got so bad that they threw off 
some of the wood, when all of a sud- 
den the sleigh tilted over and threw 
the rest of the wood out into the road. 
‘The boys managed to get the sleigh 
uprighted and got safely home. 

When they had *“Polly”’ fixed up for 
the rest of the day, they made the noon 
meal. 

Afterwards they sat around the fire 
alking. Tom said to John, “Will we 
go back for the wood another day 
John said “Let some poor person who 
finds it keep it. It will do usno harm 
to go and fell some more trees. It 
will make quite a good gift for some 
one. 


—Robert Robertson 


Mr. Brancuarp’s Crass. 


& 

—I want to tell you about the boy 
scouts. I hope that you enjoy read- 
ing about it. 

Last October first, Mr. Burrell ask- 
ed us who wanted to be boy scouts. 
‘The boys wrote their names on Mr. 
Burrell’s paper and he, Dr. Cough- 
lin and Mr. Spanner chose ten boys. 
The deaf boys did not use to be boy 
‘scouts in’ Belleville. 

Every Thursday Mr. Burrell and 
Mr. Spanner teach us about the boy 
scouts in the printing office. Mr. 
Burrell said that we should know how 
to do many things. There are three 
scout troops in Belleville. We 
are the fourth troop. 

Mr. Burrell told us that we should 
get our uniforms before Christmas. 
T hope that you will be very much 
surprised to see all the pupils at Christ- 
mas. Willie V. Abrams 


—Last summer on July the third my 
fathercame from Chicago In the 
morning he gave a small umbrella to 
my baby brother. He thanked him 
very much, At nine o'clock he gave 
ashirt to my brother Leslie and me and 
a pair of stockings to my sister and 
mother. We thanked him very much 
for his kindness. 


On July nine my father and baby | 


brother brought ourcarhome. I told 
Jack Angus that my family and I wanted 
togoforadrive. We drove to Hamil- 
ton, Brantford and London. We stop- 
ped in Brantford and boughtice cream 
and drinks. Aftera while my father 
bought a pair of shoes for my baby 
brother. We drove on to London and 
met my aunt uncle and two cousins. 
After awhile my father and mother 
bought some things for my grand 
mother and grandfather. They did not 
hear that we were coming to see them. 
In afew days, we went back home. 
We enjoyed our trip very much. 
—John G. Richardson 
Now it is my turn to write a local. 
1 am going to to tell you about Chicken 
Little. 
Once upona time Mother Hen 


was eating inthe garden. She had a’ 


little chicken. ‘alled Chicken 
Little. She was eating in the garden, 
too. Then she saw a big seed. She 
in and got it and tried toc 
too big and hard. It choked her. 
fell down and lay down on the grass i 
the garden. Mother Hen ranto the well 
to get some water. She asked it to 
give her some water and she would 
take it to Chicken Little. It told her 
to get a cup. She ran to the oak tree 
and asked it to give her a cup. The 
oak tree told her to get someone to 
shake it. She ran to the wind and told 
it to shake the oak tree and it would 
give her a cup. The wind told her to 
give it afeather. So she dia so and it 
shook the oak tree very hard. It gave 
her a cupsand she took it to the well 
and got some water and gave it to 
Chicken Little. She jumped up and 
thanked her mother. 

—Donat J. Maitre. 


—I would like to tell you about 
Wolfe. 
Many years ago the French people 


and English people in America quar- 
relled. 
St. Lawrence River and the English 
lived along the coast of United States. 
After a while they fought and many 
people were killed. 

At first the French won many bat- 
les and the English were afraid of be- 
ing beaten. Then more soldiers were 
sent from England to help the English 
in America. 

A younig—man named Wolfe was 
sent to lead the English soldiers. He 


was a soldier for a long time and was > 


clever and brave. In 1758 Wolfe help- 
ed the English to ta 

In 1759 Wolfe bi 
It is situated on a high rock on the St. 


The French lived along the 


| Lawrence River. He landed his sol- 
diers on the island of Orleans and be- 
‘gan to attack. They fought for a long 
‘time and did not win. They were dis- 

| couraged. : 
One night Wolfe and his soldiers 
‘rowed many boats up the riverto Que- 
j bec. They climbed up the bank one 
by one. The next morning they were 
| ready for battle. After a while the 
| French people were very much surpris- 
ed to see the English. They attacked 
at once, but in a short time, they were 
defeated. Wolfe seas killed in the bat- 
tle. (The English people were very 
sorry. Theyalways remember him. 
Grace Alma Dart. 

—tLast Tuesday noon Eddie Payne 
came here from Windsor. The boys 
and girls were glad to see him again. 
He lived in Detroit last year. I like 
him very much. Eddie told me~that 
he would goto see my mother next 
week 

Last Wednesday Eddie Payne shook 
hands with many teachers and girls and 
bade them good-bye. _ Perhaps he will 
come here again. Eddie has changed 
and we were very much surprised. 

He went to Toronto to see his aunt. 
He will invite his mother to Windsor 
from Toronto, Next summer Eddie 
will visit Bogdan and we shall be glad 
to see him again. I think Eddie likes 
to come here.—Helen Agopsowicz. 

—Last Monday the girls got ready 
! to go to the assembly hall for physical 
| training. At half-past four the girls 
‘began to play. They ran, skipped, 
| marched and danced around the assem-» 
bly room. They played baseball with 

the football. They took Attention and 
| Run to the wall. Mary ran very fast. 
‘Then Mr. Lally came and ran and 
Margaret Bowen threw the football at 
him. He was out. After a while I 
played baseball with the football. 

At 5 30 the girls ran down and got 
their coats and ran to the girls’ resi- 
dence. They were out of breath. 
They told the other girls about it. 
| They had a fine time at the gym. 
| They will go there every Monday. 
—Florence May Garside. 


—One upon a time a litle princess 
lived ina fine castle She was tired 
of being aprincess. She wanted to go 
away from the castle. 

One day a poor little girl walked 
near the garden gate. She was very 
jealous of the princess. 

A fairy came and changed them. 
‘The princess became the poor litle 
girl and the poor little girl became the 
princess. 

In a few months the poor girl was 
tired of being the princess. She want- 
ed to play and dance but she could not 
do that. “The princess came back and 
wanted to be the princess again. The 
fairy changed them again and they 
were happy after that. —Mary Parker. 


—lI am telling about Laura Secord. 
In 1812, 1813 and 1814 the Ameri- 
cans and adians fought against each 
other. The Americans wanted to take 
Canada and the Canadians wanted to 
keep it for England. 

In 1814 the Americans and Cana- 
dians were fighting near Niagara Falls. 
Laura Secord’s husband was wounded 
in a battle at Queenston and he could- 
n’twalk. He heard thatthe Americans 
Were going to“ittack the Canadians at 
Beaver Damg and he wanted to warn 
, the Canadians} Laura Secord said that 
she would go and tell them. 

It was a very dangerous journey 
through the woods. At first she drove 
acow, so the Americans would not 
know who she was. After a while 
some Indians caught her butthey were 
her friends and helped her. * She 
reached Beaver Dams safely and 
warned the Canadians. They got 
ready for battle and easily defeated the 
Americans. 


—Aima Sanders. 


Tue CaNapiaNn 


three lady teachers have been on our 
staff, one for over twenty years and 
the other two for 33 and 35 years res- 
pectively, and we are sure that the 
gentleman of the Advance will admit 
that so many years of continous ser- 
vice constitute a sufficient professional 
qualification to satisfy even his fastidi- 
‘ous requirements. 
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An Indian Legend 
‘There was once a beautiful damsel 
upon whom one of the good genii 
wished to bestow a blessing. He led 
her to the edge of a large field of corn, 
where he said to her: “Daughter, 
the field before us the ears of corn, in 
the hands of those who pluck thei in 
faith, shall hav manic virtues, and 
the virtue shall be in proportion to the 
size and beauty of the ear gathered. 
Thou shalt pass through the field onte, 
and pluck one ear. It must be taken 
as thou poest forward, and thou shalt 
not stop in the path nor shalt thou 
retrace a single step in quest of thine 
object Select an ear full and fair, and 
according to its size and beauty shail 
be its value to thee as a talisman.”” 
The maiden thanked the gcod genius, 
and then she went forward upon her 
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The Man Without a Christmas 


Edward Everett Hale depicted in a 
graphic manner the deplorable cor 
tion of ““Vhe Man Without a C 
try’? in his book of ¢ 
Dickens, in his “Christmas Carol 
has given us in Scrooge # vivid picture 
of a man withour a Christm: And 
who is the man without a Christmas? 
The heathen who know not of the 
blessed Christ-Child? “The poor chii- 
dren in the city and country who have 


: st. As she a she saw 

no Christmas cheer to brighten and dues: “As she advanced) she sa i 
cheer their dreary lives? Yes, these Many ears of corn, large. ripe an 

z beautiful, such as calm judgment 


are surely and sadly without a Christ- 
mas. 

But there is another man without a 
Christmas. He knows of the Babe of 
Bethlehem bur it brings him no peace; 
he has ample money tor gifts but it 
brings him no ion. “The man 
without a Christmas is the man with 

_no joy in his heart, no love in his life, 
no gracious, generous impulses in his 
soul, For him the Christmas bells 
ring out no peal of joy; the Christmas 


might have told her would possess 
Virtue enough; but in her eagerness to 
grasp the very best, she lelt these fair 
ears behind, hoping that she might 
find one still fairer. At length, asthe 
day was closing, she reached a part of 
the field where the stalks were Shorter 
and thinner, and the ears very thin 
nd shriveled. She now regretted 
the grand ears she had left behind, and 
disdained to pick from the poor show 


carols bring no message of peace; the #round her, for here she found not an 
story of the Manger brings him no ¢aF which bate RoHS One pls 
thrill of emotion. Selfishness sits on Went on, but alas! only io find the 
the throne ot his soul, greed be. Stalks more and more teeble and 
come the law of his fife, heartless in- blighted, until in the end, as the day 


was closing, and the night c 
she found herselt ar the 
d without having plucked 
ny kind. No need that the genius 
should rebuke her for her folly. She 
saw itcclearly when too late, as how 
many in all climes and in all ages, in 
the evening of lite, call sadly and re- 
gretfully to mind the thousand Iden 
opportunities forever lost because they 
were not plucked in their season 


ming on, 
1 of the 
n car of 


habit his nature. 
earth, with the love of 
God in his bh nd a trifling gift for 
child or friend in his hand, and the 
spirit of “good-will to men™” in his 
soul, is honored and favored and bless- 
ed immeasurably above the man with- 
outa Christmas, even though he live in 
a palace, and is clothed in the richest 
garments and tares sumptuously every 
day. 


difference the 
The poorest « 


1 


1 English Literature and 
the Classics 


What is a T 

The Illinois A 
resentment of sor 
The Cana 
summer train 
ly with th 
atter slamm) 
Whose 


ained Teac 
ance, In 
sma 


obvious 
in 
to its six-week” 

and apparent- 
vetting even, and 
other~schuols 

imilar erti- 


\ year ortwo ayo a was 
pointed by the Board of Education 
England to inquire into the“ Posi- 
tion of English in the E 
System of lahd.* 
at first sight quite unne 


muMittee 


tional 
seom 
essary inquiry, 


1 


cisms, but it opens the way for 4 comparison 

“and eman of the of the relative values of English Liter- 
Cana ¢ i say that he ature and the Classics. “The opinion 
has bee eacher who tas of the Committee was that the study of 


repeate Ta position ins English Literature has at least as much 


school an d t criploy her be cultural value as, and is of much more 
Cause We t think her profession- practical utility than, the study of the 
al quality sufficient dead lang: 


Present day opinion among the 
majority of educationists quite 
with the dictum of this committe 
No one questions the cultural value ot 
the ancient classics, but not one student 
in a hundred, even in the universities, 
zh ever becomes sufficiently conversant 
andayear with the Greek ind Latin lang 


ntl aI, 
tment has 
ol Certificate 
trom ah 
inut 


ipl 
school or 


ages 
at a province School, and all to be able to absorb the spirit of the 
who hu ¢ been he enough to Classics and thus secure their cultural 
have “repeatedly ay fora pi value. On the other haud, the al- 
tion in anothers have completed most inexhaustible ciches English 
our own very vouch three-vears” literature, which includes that of all 
training course The Iinois School Enulish speaking nations. is open to 
has nota teacher on its stat with any all And in every department of In- 


better professions 
every one of these 
would | 
employ any « 


heations tha 
ladies has, and is 
e if it could 

Our other 


erary expression we believe it is equal 
to the best works of the ancients in 
; ind in some it is vreatly 
in cthical value it 


supe 


incomparably better. othe ordinary 
student, the chief benefit of a study of 
Latin or Greek is the help they give 
in understanding the structure and 
meaning of words, and this is easily 
within the reach of every one. 


How easy it is for a newspaper to 


circulate incorrect statements. We 
sce in a school exchange before us an 


item to the effect that “Greater Lon- 
don has 200 miles of streets.’* Which, 
of course, is obviously absurd. There 
are hundreds of cities with more than 
200 miles of streets each. The fol- 
lowing regarding London streets, taken 
from Carpenter's Geographical Read- 
er on Europe, might be interesting: 
“It is said London has more. Scotch- 
men than Edinburgh, more Irishmen 
than Dublin, more Jews than the Holy 
Land, a vast number of French, Ger- 
mans and Italians, and many thousand 


Americans. — It grows fast that a 
new house goes up every, hour, a baby 
is boph every six minutes, and enough 
peoplsap make a large city are added 


to its population every year. How 
long do you think it would take to ex- 
plore the city on foot? A week? 
More than that. A month? More 
than that. Perhaps a year? More 
than that. If we should walk day and 
night, not stopping a minute, we could 
not go through all its streets in a year. 
Indeed the streets are so long that ii 


across 
Europe, making a paved walk walled 
with houses through France, Germany 
and Russia, over the Ural Mountains 
and the Highlands of Vhibet, and clear 
ross China to the Pacifie Ocean. 
OF course this also is egeration 
‘This would make the total length of 
the streets over 25,000 miles, assum- 
ing that a person walked three miles 
an hour. About 6000 miles would 
probably be a pretty accurate guess. 


An exchange says: ““"We must judge 
4 man not by whathe promises to do 
but by what he does.’ And yet, if we 
want to pay a boy © compliment 
We say that “he iy a very promising 
boy.” 


One of the most widely read and 
mly discussed books of the day is 
we Behave Like Human Be. 
by Dr. A. Dorsey. The a 
swer is obvious and can be given ina 
sentence-—just because we are human 
beings. [f th ned author wants to 
tackle a subj worthy of his pen, we 
would suggest: “Why some people 
do not behave like human beings.” 


‘The lowa Hawkeye somewhat ironic- 
ally observe: “It is all very nice to 
hold to the ideal that a teacher's rewa 
sin heaven, and not here on earth 
Surely Bro Anderson is not so er 
as to want to deprive teachers of th 
only commensurate — compensation! 
(Excuse the polysyllables.) — Most 
teachers, including, we are sure, the 
editor of the Hawkeye, are firm believ- 
ers in the Scriptures, and therefore 
rigidly carry out the imperative injunc- 
tion to “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth “* So we don’t. 


One cannot help but admire a clever 
iswer, even if designed to camoflage 
wrance “The Arkansas Optic says: 
This question was asked on an exam- 
ination: “Give for one year the num- 
ber of bales of cotton exported from the 
United States.” 

One studentanswered : 
none.” 


igi 


‘In, 1492, 


This re 


mals that live in the Are 
Mtrer long thought he 
firce bears and two se: 


red: 


answ 


“The Oklshoma School for the Deaf 
is located at Sulphur and the North 


- Dakota School for the Deaf is at 


Devils Lake. Draw your own infer- 
ence.—The Canadian. : 
Well, Bro. Stewart, we know plenty 
of devils who live in neither Sulphur 
nor Devils Lake, thus a name is only 
a name whereas a poor devil isa poor 
devil in Bangor, Ypsilanti or any other 
city. —The Deaf Oklahaman. We 
are simply amazed. We very strong- 
ly advise Brother Blattner to keep 
better company. 


We were under the impression that 
“Thanksgiving Day’’ wasa peculiarly 
American institution, yet we must hand 
it to The Canadian, published at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, for get- 
ting out the best Thanksgiving material 
we’ ve seen in any of the school papers. 
—The Arkansas Optic. 

‘Thank you. Why shouldn't we? 
1. Canada is the larger half of “‘A- 
merica."’ 2. We have more to be 
thankful for than any other country. 
We might add that ‘“Thanksgiving 
Day.’”’ is a British institution. It 
was originated by English subjects in 
ap English colony. 
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Presipenr Convention AMERICAN 
NsTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 

The Paramount Issue before the 
f today is as it has always been, to 
prepare themselves better for life's du- 
The question doesn’t have to do 
with the schools for the deaf directly, 
but with the deaf themselves after leay- 
ing school. 

Education does not stop with school 
life. Schools should prepare children 
to cducate themselves in a general way 
after leaving school. The deaf pupils 
¢ a great p: nal school in which 
F responsibilities have been small 
F ace a cold and busy world, in 
which they must bear fully their share 
of responsibilit 

So sudden and great is this change 
that there oughtto be some way provid- 
ed by the schools and by the deaf them- 
selves to bridge the chasm. Many go 
out into the world, take up life’s du. 
ties and succeed wonderfully — It is 
almost marvellous how well they do 
succeed, but others hesitate, falter and 
fail. Others succeed only partially. 

There isa great issue in solvi 
certainly the 
succeed. 


[4 
problem of making all 
nes mental equip- 
ment causes defeat. Sometimes a lack 
of physical energy defeats them. 
Mental equipment may be from lack of 
training, but it is generally from lack of 
gray matter which no one can remedy. 
It is as common among hearing people 
among the deaf. 

‘To connect these weaker ones with 
the work they can do and encourage 
them to do it is important. A few 
failures discourage one and destroy 
enthusiasm to try again. If by organ- 
ization and supervision the deaf could 
be sent into work they are capable of 
doing and kept out of employment they 
cannot do, results would be far better. 
‘These are preliminary considerations 
in trying to serve the deaf. 

In the broad field of life there are 
social, business and economic phases 
which are always interesting and im. 
portant. ‘The deaf appearto be happ: 
theirsocial intercourses. ‘This requires 
that they live close to other deaf people 
and be permitted to come in contact 
with the deaf generally. Of course 
they are always thrown with the hear- 
ing people, but not always a part of 

(Continued on page tives 
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ScHooL Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


Wepnespay, Decemser 1, 1926 


Christmas 

It is needless for us to remind the 
parents and friends of our pupils that 
it is only ten days till Christ- 
mas, and we ask their hearty coopera- 
tion to make this festive season as 
happy and enjoyable as possible to the 
children here. 

Asusual, none of the pupils will be 
allowed to go home, butthis will not 
prevent them having a very good time 
here if all who are interested in them 
will cordially assist. “The children are 
looking forward eagerlyeto this festive 
day, but their pleasure will largely de- 
pend on the extent to which they are re- 
membered by their home folks. We 
hope that every child will receive a 
present of some kind from home. 
Even the poorest can afford some inex- 
pensive present and the children’s plea- 
sure does not depend so much on the 
value of the gift as on the fact that it 
is from their own loved ones. 

We strongly advise parents not to 
send much, if anything, inthe way of 
eatables. The pupils fare as well 
here as most children do at home and 
need nothing more. When children 
get food from home they are apt to 
over-eat and get ill, and as we have 
about three hundred children here, it 
is impossible tor us to wateh everyone 
and guard them against ‘eating too 
much. The best presents are useful 
Wearing articles, or toys that will am- 
use. Books also, are always accept- 
able, 

All parcels and boxes should arrive 
here not later than December 18th. | 
Please send your parcels and boxes 
early as possible, before the Christmas 
congestion begins at the post and ex- 
Press offices. Every year some presents 
arrive too late for distribution on 
Christmas Day, to the very keen dis- 

appo:ntment of children. 

‘The are always a few children whose i 
Parents are dead, or are too poor to 
send them any presents, or who neg- 
lect to do so. We hope those who are 
better able will enclose some gifts in 
theirown children’s boxes for these 
less-tuvored pupils. Or any money 
sent direct to the Superintendent for 
this purpose will be expended as judi- 
Cally as possible for the benefit of these 
little ones 
I} \ou enclose gifts for other child- 
kindly notify the Superintendent 
at such gifts can be taken’ out of 
before Christmas morning. 

» all boxes and parcels to the 
care of the School for tne Deaf, 
lle, Ontario. Allexpress char- - 
lust be prepaid, or the parcel 
© refused, | 


{ 
| 


Vice-Puua, - -- A. H.Javyney, Toronto. 


,on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 with 
one or two Sunday evening talks extra. 


; morning was keenly enjoyed by all. 
tenderfoot work on this occasion 


at Ottawa with an “‘official’’ Scout 


sorting out and trying on our new togs. 


up! 
is gives 


«Perhaps the deaf could be encourag- 
ed to become a greater factor in the | 
“hearing world, Hearing people like 
the deaf and enjoy communicating 
‘with them. I have always felt that 
there is a warmer feeling among the 
hearing people lar the deaf sare ea 
s OW. i¢ reserve of the 
Boy Scouts Organized ~- | deaf in talking with the hearing people 
This session of our School marks i unfortunate. Of course the effect 
the beginning of a new movement a- Will depend on the degree and facility 
mongstourboys. After some months With which the deaf can communicate i 
of consideration of the matter, steps With the hearing pepple. 5 

were taken in September to form a{ But even if this intercourse is free, 
troop of Boy Scouts. It was thought , ©8¥ and spontaneous, there is no 
desirable to start with a small group of | Society like the deaf society. There 
boys and that they should be chosen | they are fully at home, interested, an- 
from the intermediate yrades so that; !™Mated and joyful. Even isolated 
they would remain here as members of , C48¢8 should be encouraged to take 
the organization long enough to receive | Paftin the social affairs of deaf centers. | 
some real benefit from it before their| , [0 the business world the competent 

school days were over. | deaf generally find their place, render 

The preliminary training has been | their service well, receive equal com- 
completed and the first group of ten | P¢nsation with the hearing and feel the 
boys have successfully passed their | full strength of a one hundred Percent 
Tenderfoot tests and we have been | “itizen. If by organization, publicity 
granted a Dominion Charter as a re- | 2d education a greater field for em- 
gularly organized Troop. ployment can be opened to the deaf, | 
Dr. C. B. Coughlin, Superinten- | it would be a work worth while. 
dent, is Chairman of the Troop Com-| The deaf should be encouraged to 
mittee with Mr. J. W_ Scandrett, | S2¥¢ their money and own their own 
Acting Bursar, and Mr. Geo. F. Stew-| homes. Not because they are deaf, 
art as members. ‘They are the back- | but because they are cit ens on equal 
ers or guarantors of the movement, un- | footing with all others. The _ safest 
dertaking to provide for the proper,| Country and the one which rendersthe 
maintenance and continuity of the | &t¢atest service toits people iscompos— 
Troop. ed of home owners. In the declin- 
The active work of the Troop is | 9 Years it is very comforting to know 
underthe able leadership of Mr. Alfred | that the home jis safe, that whatever 
Burrell as Scoutmaster, assisted by | Somes, one will not be driven out. 
Mr. John Spanner as Assistant Scout-| "his applies to the hearing as well as i 
mnaeeaed to the deaf. But it can well afford to 

The Troop is composed of the fol- | ¢.an issue before the deaf. 
lowing boys. at hey should be taught to be more 
PatkoLlNo. 1. careful in the investment of their say- | 

Patrol-Leader Willie Abram ings. Certain bright deaf people often 

Second, Scout Robert Thompson become | agents for — schemes 

SeaueiDonamthlanrs for making money, engaging in this 

Sena icurvendnaeer work with the best of intentions and 

Scout Willie ‘Tryon with full confidence that the enterprise 
PATRGUNG! 2. is sound financially and will be amoney 

Patrol-Leader yrence Roach maker They go into commun 

Second, Scout Gordon Richardson where the deaf are located, sell eicc 

Scout Sidney Wall freely to the deaf and nothing ever 

Scoutamesi Cecchini comes of it. The money with which 

Scout (an Sapo the deaf might have bought a home is 

Meetings have been held regularly Nees ee aetna Prevent 
They should be encouraged to put 
their money in building and loans which 
are carefully regulated by state gover- 
bonds and mortgages or in 
real estate. 

Insurance companies which the deaf 
have organized and managed them- 
selves are a Godsend to them and they 
should invest some of their earnings in 
life insurance. 

The better education of the deaf, a 
wider and fuller knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language determined by the abil- 
ity to use it, and equipment in voca- 
tional training in some kind or several 
kinds, always a matter of great concern 
to the deaf after leaving schools. 

If those in charge of the schools 


| 


A hike to the woods on Thanks 


Practical use was made of some of the 


Thursday, December 8th,was a red 
letter day with the boys. A large box 
arrived from Dominion Headquarters 


uniform for each boy. The meeting 
on that afternoon was given over to 


Registration Cards were given out at 
this meeting also. We hope to have 
our first investiture ceremony at an 
early date. 


[and spi 


| usual cases of deafness. 


New poles are being put in and a 
new string 6f Wiresare to be strung 
over the rink. This will- give us two 
rows of three lights each and will make 
| a great improvementin the lighting for 
t hockey matches. The old arrangement 
of a single string over the middle of 
the ice left the corners dark. 


Home News 


_ Dorothy and Clifford Baillie were 
Gclivited to have their brother, Mr. 
ach Baillie of Toronto, visit them re- 
cer 


We have had two big snow-storms 
arealy. ratheran early record for a 
hes snowfall. The’ big plow was 
‘ ‘ith two farm teams on it to clear | (Continued from page fourr 
i ighway to the city. _ The boys (them. They cannot converse freely 

veiled the rink off both times in the | with them, neither do they share in 
a f cold weather for flooding, but’ their social affairs with full enjoyment. 
bsuccess has rewarded their effortyet. “The tendency is for the deaf to find 
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could devise some way of instilling the 
importance of these things into children 
while they are at school, better results 
could) be obtained. 

But deaf children are like all other 
childten. They do not feel the 
responsibility of a careful preparation. 

‘They, therefore, take things as a 
matter Of course, proceed along casy 
lines, lose much time in easy effort 
and graduate only partially equipped 
for life’s work 

When out in the world they realize 
wherein they have failed, but it is too 
late. ‘Chey must begin their education 
again and in great earnestness. What 


they have learned in school is a great 
help to them in securing the higher 
and more specific education in the 
world’s school. > 

How to encourage the deaf to things 
beforehand and to make necessary 
Preparation is perhaps the business of 
the schools. But the deaf themselves 
can be a wonderful help by taking a 
friendly hand. 

The paramountissue before the deaf 
as I see it is a better mental, vocational 
ual equipment. 


S Royal Deaf People 


The recent report that Don Jaime, 
the deaf heir to the Spanish throne, 
was undergoing some medical or 
surgical treatment to cure his deafness, 
suggests a line of comment upon un- 


The majority of deaf people ‘Some 
from the homes of ordinary citizens, 


| but the mansions of the wealthy have a 


Proportionate number, and even royal- 
ty is not exempt. . 
Deafness may be either total or 
partial, congenital or adventitious. 
With medical advances, the ratioof 
deafness is cut down, so that only one 
in each 1500 of the general population 


is ‘born deaf’’ or becomes deaf from ‘ 


sickness. The quotation marks 
around “‘born deaf’’ mean that it is 
impossible to decide if deafness began 
at birth or in infancy. Any one of 
the numerous infantile complaints 
could inflame and impair the delicate 
organs of audition, before the baby 
began to “‘take notice,’” so that when 
Passing time revealed beyond doubt’ 
that the child was deaf, the customary 
decision is that deafness was caused’ by 
some pre-natal influence. 

It is not stated how the Spanist 
Prince became deaf. A great deal of 
effort has been made to alleviate it. 
A few years ago, the press announced 


‘that a chiropractor, by a twist of the 


prince’s neck, had restored the ability 
tohear. Later it was announced that he 
was as deaf as before. He has tried 
all kinds of artificial contrivances, but 
the deafness persists. 

History records other instances of 
royalty being afflicted with deafness. 

Perhaps the earliest was a son of 
Croesus, King of Lydia, who we are 
told was the richest man in rhe world. 
He lived over five hundred years before 
Christ. He was conquered by Cyrus 
and burned at the stake. Inthe battle 
at which he was defeated, a soldier 
was on the point of dispatching him, 
when it is narrated, his deaf and dumb 
son saved him for the time being, 
orally, ‘Man, do not kill Croesis. 
The question obtrudes itself: Was 
he taught to speak orally by some 
teacher of articulation? 

Princess Catherine, daughter of 


ie 


saying: s, 


Henry II. of England, is said to have ’ 


been a deaf mute. 

Princess Jean, a daughter of James 
1. of Scotland, was all her life unable 
to hear or speak. 

Ranking bur a few steps below 
royalty, we could multiply instances 


where fate, or misfortune, doomed . 


many to a lifé of silence. ah 

Up to the time of his death, a few 
years ago, Sir Arthur Fairbaim, and 
also his sister was likewise afflicted. 

They mingled democratically with 
the deaf, and helped them with both 
influence and\money. 

Samuel Bright Lucas, a nephew of 
Sir John Bright, nearly all of his four- 
score years, was an influential friend 
of his silent brethern. The day may 
arrive when deafness no longer exists 
among God's people, through the 
nullifying triumphs of medical science; 
but that day has not yet been reached, 
and the best that man can do is to 
ameliorate its effects through the med- 
jum of education. —The New York 
Journal. 


Christmas Day 
‘Fell them once more the tale of Beth- 
lehem, . 
The kn-eling shepherds, and the Babe 
Divine; p 
And keep them men indeed, fair 
Christmas Day.”’ i 


Why? 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 

Why do little children sing? 

Once a lovely shining star 

Seen by shepherds from afar, 

Gently moved until its light, 

Made a manger-cradle bright. 

There a darling Baby lay, 

Pillowed soft upon the hay. 

‘And its mother sang and smiled, 

“This is Christ, the Holy Child.’” 

Therefore, bells for Christmas ring, 

Therefore, little Children sing. 
—Eugene Field. 


The Three Wise Men 


lived in the east. An angel told them 
about the baby Jesus. They wanted 
to goand see him. The angel told 


bright star. It told them to foilow the 
star and they would find Jesus. The 
wise men rode on their camels and 
followed itfor many days. After many 
days the star stopped over the stable 
in Bethlehem. The Wise Men went 
in to see the Babe Jesus. They knelt 


down and worshipped Him and gave (tq Santa Claus stood gazing round, 


Him many beautiful presents. “They 
went home. 
Herod. 


Grade 4 B Doris Breen. 


The Wise Men 


A star shone in the sky, 
A star so clear and bright, 
The Wise Men followed it 
‘That First Christmas night. 


To Bethlehem they came, 
The star had led the way: 
They found the baby Jesus 
Asleep upon the hay. 
Gold, frankincense and myrrh 
The Wise Men brought, they 


say, 
To give the baby Jesus 
That happy Christmas day. 


An Up-to-date Santa 


T used to tramp on snowshoes 
Though slippery for roof-edges; 

And then I rode a reindeer; 

* Next, drove fine teams and sledges. 

An auto, then, | chauffeured, 
Without mishap or blunder; 

Now, I have bought an airship— 
What will come next, I wonder! 


School for the Deaf, 


| 
Belleville, Dec. 6, 1925 | Dear Santa Claus, 


Dear Santa Claus, 
Tam well. You willcome. 
| J want a hockey stick. 
| Twanta puck. I wantskates. 
i T love you. 


Good 
Grade 1 A 


Dee. 
Dear Santa Claus m 


I want a sleigh, skates, a doll and 


some candy please. I love you. 
am a good girl. “The sun shines. 
is a fine day. It is cold. 

Good-bye. 
Grade IB 


School for the Deaf, 


Belleville, Dec. 6th, 1926 


Dear Santa Claus, — 


Christmas Day will be two weeks 
from next Saturday. You come to our 
assembly room at ten o'clock. You | Dear Santa Claus, 
will wear ared suit. You will give 


ye. 
John Kosti 


Betty Ballard. 


i 
H 
) 


Dec. 6 


We love you. We want a Christ- 
mas tree.g I want a balloon, some ice 
cream, skates, and a train, please. 
ama goodboy. Rothan is agood boy. 

‘The sun shines, Itisafine day. It 


is cold. . 
Good-bye. 
Grade IB Buddy Hawthorne. 


6 School for the Deaf 

Belleville, Dec. 6, 1926 
Dear Santa Claus, 
1| I am well. Yéu will come. 1 
It | want a baby doll) 1 want a book. 
I want some gum. I want some or- 
anges. I wantsome candy. I wantsome 
nuts. | want a pencil. | want a ball. 

1 love you. 
Good Bye. 
Rosina Provenzano. 


Grade 1 A. 


School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Dec. 6, 1926 


Christmas Day will be December 


boxes to us, Itsnowed yesterday. The | 25. Youwillcome to ourschool. We 


snow is deep. You will come in your | shall be very happy. 
sleigh perhaps. You will drive six 
reindeer. Will you please bring shin- | shall be very good. 
pads, a puck, a hockey-stick, a sleigh | sleigh, a bar, a teddy-be: 
A longtime ago three Wise Men. and four skate straps to me! J shail be 


a good boy. I love you very much. 
Your loving friend, 


Clifford Haist, Grade ITA. 


them that they would see a beautiful mm 


Kitty’s Present 


At stockings in a row; 


‘They did not tell King p46" stuffed them all with presents | 


fine, 
From top down to the toe. 


Good Santa looked about again, 


‘Why, bless my soul,’’ quoth he, 


“‘Is that another stocking small, 
Beside the other three?”’ 


A note was pinned upon the toc; 
Dear Santa Claus,’’ he read, 


“Please give my kitten something | 


nice.” 
| Dear Santa scratched his head. 


| Whar would a kitten like to have? 

' He looked about the house, 

Then into kitty's stocking, wee 

He popped a fat gray mouse. 
—By Avis H. Grai 


Birds 


friends. 
day. 


out-of-doors.. They sat by the fi 
and played with their dolls. 
some birds on the window 


them to-morrow.” 
bread and grain. 


bread on a tree in the yard. 


and looked out of the 


grain. 


A Christmas Tree For The 


Annie and Mary were very good 
They played together every } 


The day before Christmas it snow- 
ed ind the littls girls could not play 


Annie's mother gave them some | 


Next morning the little girls tied the | has many to! 
’ They | good children, 

put the grain on the snow by the tree. 
Then they went back into the house 
dow. Soon 
many birds came and ate the bread and 


You will bring 
many toys to good girls and boys. | 
Will you bring a 
itch, a 
doll’s carriage, a doll’s cradle and 
candy to me? | love you very much. 
Your loving friend, 
Kathleen Hale, Grade IC. 


Hush, dear children, 
If you would hear 

Jolly old Santa Claus 

\ Drawing near! 

| He comes smilimg, 

| With a pack on his back 


Through the soft, 
flakes 
| ‘That cover his track; 
He steals down the chimney, 
On velvet-clad feet— 
| Hear him! 
| Creep, creep, creep! 
—By Florence $. Mathis 


downy snow- 


Christmas Stars 
Christmas stars, Christmas stars, 
bright! 


nt 


In the manger, the first Christmas 
night! —Children’s Songs. 


In Bethlehem 
In Bethlehem, the story goes, 
A litle child was born, 
Low in a manger he was laid 


re 


. Santa Claus 


ack on his back. 
init. Santa Claus loves 
He lives at the North 


carries a larg 


Pole. He has assleigh and cight rein- 
deer, He will come to see us Christ- 
mas. He will give many presents to 


us. He will give us candy and or- 
j anges. We shall be glad to see him. 


I_as His friends. 


Santa Claus is fatand funny. He 1 
“hi It 


A Christmas Prayer 
Dear Father in heaven: 1 thank 
‘Thee for the Christ-child who was 
born so long ago, but is still the 
Guide and Friend for us all. Though 
1 may not bring gifts to His manger- 
bed as did the shepherds and wise men, 
wilt thou help me, for His sake, to 
have the true Christmas spirit of good- 
will and generosity. May all people 
everywhere come to know and love 
Him, and learn to be happy together. 
Amen. 
Rev. R. W. Barstow 


Merry Christmas 
Heigh Ho! for Sant. Claus! 
Old Santa Claus is coming, 
And the stockings ina row 
¢ Waiting by the chimney, 
For ‘tis Christmas time you know. 
O! Santa drives his reindeer. 


O! he’s a funny little man ¢ 
With fur from top to toe, 
He will slyly wink his little eye 
And up the chimney go. 
Heigh ho! for Santa Claus! 
Jolly old, funny old man. 
Heigh ho! forSanta Claus! 
Catch him if you can. 
—Primary Ed. 


A Christmas Story 
s ago the shep- 
: of flocks of 
a field near 
bright light. 
nd they 
to the 
because 


herds were 
ii a 
Bethlehem. y saw. 
Then th 


The angels 
30 to Bethlehes 
the Baby Jesus is born there. 
Pretty soon the shepherds went to 
n. ‘Phey found the Baby 
with His Mother 
on some hay in the 
. The shepherds were vei 
glad to see the Baby Jesus and than! 
ed God. They told) many people 
about the angels and Jesus 
Goldie Macnab. 
Grade IITA. 


Jesus in a mang 
Mai 


Christmas Song 
Here we go, round the Christmas tree, 
the Christmas tree, the Christmas 
tree, 
Here we go, round the Christmas tree, 
this happy Christmas day. 
For Christ was born in Bethlehem, in 
Bethlehem, in Bethlehem, 
For Christ was born in Bethlehem so 
ar across the sea. 
Is sang to welcome Him, to 
ome Him, to welcome Him, 
‘The angels sang to welcome Him, 
Who ina manger lay. 
And so we sing on Christmas Day, on 
Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
And so we sing on Christmas Day, to 
welcome Christ our King. 
By Eula G. Lincoln 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we sce thee lie 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
‘The silent stars go by; - 2 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
‘The hopes and fears of all the years. 
Are met in thee to-night. 


Vor Christ is born of Mary, 
And, gathered all above, 

\While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 
© morning stars, together 

Proclaim the holy birth! 
And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 

"he wondrous gift is given! 

So God imparts to human hearts 
‘The blessings of His heaven. 

No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 

Wists meee souls will receive Him 

sul, 

The dear Christ enters in, 


© holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, dhd enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 
hear the Christmas angels 
"he great ylad tidings tell; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 
—Phillips Brooks. 


costs 


W 


A Christmas Carol 
“What means this glory round our 
feet, 
The Magi mused, ‘“‘more bright 
than morn.’” 
And voices chanted clear and sw 
*“To-day the Prince of Peace was 
born.” 


the Shep- 


“What means that star,’” 
herds said, 
“That brightens through the rocky 
glen?” 
And ange pswering overhead, 
ng, ‘Peace on earth, good will 
to men 


All round about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise men s: 

If we our willing hearts incline 

‘Vo that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, clasping kindly hand in hand, 
Sing, “Peace on earth, good willto 
men. 


eve the faith of morn, 
ir the angel-song 


born.’” 


The Christmas Bells 


One upon a time, three bells hung 
the high tower of a beautiful church. 
They were wonderful belly, and 
tien they rang they made wonderful 
usic 
Vhere was the great bell that went, 
Clong-clong! Clong-clong! Clong- 
ng’ And there was the middle- 
ed bell that went, “*Clang-clang! 
ing-clang ! F . nd 
ere was the little bell that went, 
ing - cling! Cling - cling! Cling- 
ng! 
These bells rang only on Christmas 
«No one knew who rang them. 
Some said it was the wind, — Others 
d thar angels rang them. 
Uhe people loved co hear the bells 
4. “They sat very still in the beauti- 
church and listened for the music 
the bells. i 
One Christmas f the people sat 
‘iting andy ng in the church. 
But the hells did not ring. At last 
the people went sadly away 
Christmas came again, and again the 
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Many, many years went by, and 
“still the bells did not ring. ‘Then’ the 
People| began to ask, . 

t (Did the bells ever ring?”’ 

i Yes,"" said some of the old, old 
people. “‘Once, the wonderful bells 
rang every Christmas Eve.”’ 

! “Twishwe might hear the bells,’’ 
said two little boys who were playing in 
the snow. 

“Oh Paco, let us go to the church,”” 
said thesmaller of the wo. “Thi 
Christmas Eve. Maybe the angels y 
ting the bells to-night."’ 

“Yes, little brother, we will go,’* 
said the older boy. 

It was snowing fast as the two little 
boys went tothe church. But they did 
not mind the snow 

Now Paco and his little brother were 
very poor, “Vhey had worked hard all 
the year and had saved very penny th 
could. They had changed their pen- 
mies for a bright silver dollar. “This 
bright dollar they now wished to lay 
on the church altar for the poor. 

As the boys were running along, 
they heard a low cry in the deep snow 

What is that?”* aco. "Let 

ussee.’’ They stopped, and there in 
the snow, they found a litle dog al- 
most dead with hunger and cold 

Paco put the poor little dog under 
his coat to keep it warm. 

“You go on to the church, little 
brother,” said Paco. "Lay our sil- 
ver dollar on the altar, while [take the 
poor dog home. 1 will fed it, and 
warm it, and then I will come to the 
church, Wait there for me.’ 

The lite brother took the 
dollar and went to the church. 

He saw the people in the church 

ting for the bells toring. He saw 
the King and Queen enter the church. 

Then the priest stood up in his 
snow-white robes and said, “Bring 
your gifts to the altar.” 

The King took his wolden crown to 
the altar, Vhe people listened, but the 
bells did not ring. 

The Queen took her jeweled rings 
and laid them beside the King's crown 
‘The people listened again, but the bells 
dia not ring. 

Rich men laid money on the altar, 
and still the bells did not rit 

Than Paco's little brother went 
slowly forward. Paco had told hint to 
lay the silver dollar on the altar for 
the poor. He must do what his big 
brother had told him to do. 

He laid the silver dollar on the altar. 
Vhen, “’Clong-clong! Clang-clang! 
Cling-cling!"’ the wonderlul bells 
began to ring. 

“The bells! The wonderful bells 
at last! * cried the people 

““Vhe bells! The angels are ring- 
ing the sweet, sweet bells!’ said the 
litle brother, as Paco entered the 
church, 

‘And as the peuple went home, they 
| wondered why the bells had rung that 
| Christmas Ev Can you gu hy? 
burton Readers 


silver 


A Christmas Wish 
Last Christmas Eve, attwelve o’ clock, 
1 know “twas very shocking; 
[ tried to see dear Santa Claus, 
The while he filled my stocking 


1 hid within the chimney nook, 
And chuckled with elation 

Vo think how Santa’ d be surprised, 
And filled with consternation 


Bu 


later, Santa was amused ; 

Twas he who did the peeping 

T never saw how Santi looked 
Alas, he found me sleepi 


As many mince pies as you taste at 


Christmas, so many happy months will 
you have, Old English saying. 


A Christmas Worry 

I’m worried about Sante— 

I just can’t sleep tonight! 
I know the weather seems quite clear, 

» And stars are shining bright. 
But it might change, and then—oh, 
dear, ‘ 
If Santa drives his car 


A Visit From St. Nicholas 
Ty the ht bet christmas, when 
tirouh ihe house Mico 
Nota creatare was Lien not even a mouse; 
‘The stockings were hung by the chimney with 


nae 
In hopes that St. Nicholas wuld be there; 
Jpeei ts Sch rer, hte 
While ee of sugarplums danced in thelr 


And matnmuin her kerchief.and Lin my cap, 
Had Just vettled our brains for « Jong winter's 


nap, 
And then a heavy snow should come | When outon the lawn there arose such a elat- 


He'd not get very far. 


ft makes my poor head ache! 

‘Yo think of what might happen: 
Suppose he tries to climb 

Down chimneys and they stillare hot! 
He'll burn himself, sometime. 

Suppose the gifts are not all done, 
Somebody’ Il not get any; 

Suppose that somebody is ME! 
It is1'll bet a penny! 

Bur still— he’s come so many years 
With no hard luck at all, 

Perhaps tonight there willto him 
No accidents befall. 

He's never fallen from the sky, 
Nor in a snow bank stuck; 

And so, for just this one more year 
I think Wil trust to luck! 


The Chritmas Pudding. 
Now, Cookie, please to let us in, 
We want to help, you know, 
‘Vo stir the Christmas pudding up, 

If you the way will show, 


First chop the suet very fine, 
Then sittsome table bread-crumbs, 
Mix sugar, spice, and candied peel, 
And Go not stint the plums. 


Now, Bertic, you must whisk the eggs 
Until they froth up high; 

Turn up your sleeves and set to work, 
For precious minutes tly. 


So Katie chops, and Jessie sifts, 
And Baby holds the spoon, 

Then, each in turn shall sur it up, 

i] have a pudding soon. 

A Phim Pudding 

wish Christmas 
suid Bertie 


my 
week,” 
seven, as he sar looking at his rice pud- 


came every 
a little boy c 


ding. 

“Why asked lithe Mattie, who. 
Was hot quite as old as Bertie. 

“Beesause we should have plum 
pudding then, and not rice pudding,” 
suid Bertie. 

“But plum pudding.too 
never do, Bertie, "said his mother 
“It is too rich, and would make you 
ill.” 

“Why ts plum pudding so nice?” 
asked Mattie. 


nice things,’? replied her mother, 

“What thin: asked Bertie 

** Bat your rice pudding first, Bertie, 
and then | will tell you 

Bertie did 1.0t sp tin until his 
pudding was all eaten, and then his 
mother began: 


j Barth 
j Happy Chriss 


t, 
Laprang from my bed to sec what Waa the mat- 


Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shuttors, and threw up the sash, 
‘Thomoon on the breast of the new-lullen suow. 
Gave a lustre of mid-day to objects below, 
When what to my wondering eyes should ap- 


ure sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer 
little old driver, so lively and quick. 
ina moment it inust be St, Nick. 


More rapid than eassles his coursers they came, 
‘Aud He whistled and shonted: and called. thon 


Mnow, Prancer and 


Vixent 
Ou. Comet! on, Cupidt on, Donder and Blitzent 


the top of the porch! to tlietop of the wall! 
Wwedash away! dasteawas aan all” 


Asdry leaves that before the wit hutrieane 


fl 
the 


ineet With an obstacle, mount to the 


ers they. 
ail St} 


Was Lurning aroul 
cholas eate with 


his head! to hin 


all in fur f 


were all tarnished with ashes 


ats 
Ie of toys 


ay 


e bad flung on his back, 
poked ike a pediar Just opening bis 


imples- bow 


» Were like roses, his nose like a 
cherry! 


Mis droll lites 
And the beard 


path wi 
his enin wa 


rawn up like a bow, 
as white as the 


in his teeth 
iis head like a 


nw Little round belly 
wt like a bowl full of 
hubby and plump,—a right jolly old 
elf, 
Mut Phang 


when Law him, in spite of 


work 
Newt filled ail th 

ajerk 
And dayinig ti 
Avil tytn 
ite =pr 


Nat 


Lhd exelain, ere hedrew out of 


sight, 


tnd to nll iw good: 
wight 
Cletest C. Moo, 


Christmas Holidays 

Long before Chrismas, the children 
of the Second Grade began to make 
Chrismas presents. “They did some 
of the work in school, 

They made presents for their teacher 
and for their tathers and mother: 

‘They were to have a Christmas tree 


en, would in their schoulroom before the school 


closed forthe holidays. All the pretty 
things they made were to be put on the 
tree. “When their fathers and mothers 
would be asked to come and see it. 


All the children in that grade were 


* Because it is made of so many to. bring presents for sick children, 


Vhere would be presents, too, for 
those children whose fathers and mi 
thers Were too poor to buy Christmas 
Presents. 

‘The boys would carry these presents 
around as they did the baskets at 
Thanksgiving. But the girls would _ 


nv, think, Bertie, what kind of carry the dolls that they had dressed. 


sare in plum pudding é 
Flour first,” said Bertie. 
“And what is flour 
“itis corn, mother; 


thit 


it into Hour 
miller at school,’ said little Martie. 
he, Miattic, ~ Now, what else 
ts in the pudding? 

© Currants and raisins 
“And egus and milk, 
* And sugar, mother,” added Mattie. 
é said their mother; “and 
and spice.” 
mother, © said 


“said Martie. 
cried Bertie. 


ad-crumbs, and sue 
“And candied peel 


Bertie. Home Stories. 


br 


‘The day for the Christmas tre 
came. “The room w 
tree looked very be: 


the farmer of lighted candles, strings of snowy 
ows the corn, and the miller grinds popcokn, and all the things that the 
We play at farmer and children hi 


id made. 

Merry songs were sung about Christ- 
mas. hen the children took turns 
with their teacher in telling Christmas 
stories. 5 


Be merry all, be merry all, 
With holly dress the festive hall; 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
‘Vo welcome merry Christmas. 
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Two Men in a Cab 
(Continued from paige one? 

cadth of it She looked at the 
Grapings of the mantel-bed, at the 
niantel swith its row of books on top, 
atthe old home piano ¢ standing in the 
yrner. it wasn’t a large room, 
inut there was s plenty of space to make 
cht or ten people comfortable. She 
had cert. nly been unusually fortunate 
ting a room. And the dear old 
piano added the home touch. But 
\why should she keep it all to herself? 
Why should she not entertain as well 
copie in large houses? The 
always hud a few of their 
poorer neighbours in to share their 
Christusus festivities, Why) should 
not stic shared cer of her warm, 
r Mae would surely be 
in the ety that 
nple 


EY wel 

hadr Ooms less: 
rable and who w 
vers would have “beci 
asked anywhere in 


somoud she was in two hyairs 
But where, e find 

Shek one, Ob, 

that would be ¢ fh She mus 
go out and seck fer pa 
her Suliday-sc/-oo} te s Woud 


She wen overt: the 


our 


1° George had 
Fup. 

nade her 
that last 

meu 


Chinese 

few 

wake the 

( ie would 


I Woht 


wte 
mveret ny front 
Street sounds 

wo Whata 

d the 

ribbons 

va » jonyer 
OY id had no 


ome 


Pour, dear George je did 


hope the manager would ask him 
home to dinner. 
"There was the music, too, to con- 
sider. What should she play for 
them? She was not much of 4 player, 
she thought. But her guests would 
not be likely to have heard Paderewski 
or Kubelik. If she just had that new 
piece that they were selling in the 
store. Yes, she thought she could 
manage it. and there were still several 
weeks ii in which to learn it 


It was ee sighs yet to Christmas 
Eve. Two meniinacab were talking 
as the cabby wheeled around a corner 
ot one of the quieter streets of the east 
end, One voice was easily recogniz- 
able as that of Dr. Warrington. 

“it’s been most annoying all the 
way : * said he. 

‘Yes, Miss Haldimand is one of 
your most brilliant pianists, too, isn’t 
she?” 

“yes. She wasn’t doing any- 
thing brilliant on this selection, how- 
ever. Her playing was dead from the 
inning. She neverseemed to catch 
‘spirit of the composer. “Vhere 
vas no Christmas spirit init. It was 
enough if she had gone through 
with it, but to sprain her wrst at the 
fast minute! 1 knew there wasn’tthe 
shadow of a chance of our getting. 
jer when We went up there.’ 

And there's no one el 
“No one I could ask. No, we'll 
have to drop it out of the programme. 
\nd 1 had counted much on_ that 
pano selcetion. It might have been 
tthe star numbers if properly 
rendered.” 

The cab went on its way more 
sowly and more quietly now. 

“Where is he taking us? 

“Ask him.’ N 

De Warrington put his head out of 

dour, 

“Hey! Holdon! 
Do you hear that 
to his companion 

Clear and full the notes of a piano, 
old but mellow, rippled out on the 
night air 


Stop a minute! 
sked, turning 


he 


“Die Lichte des 


Were in front of a great, 
indowed boarding-house 
This player caught the spirit 
of itall right. She makes some mis- 
tikes. But she has the soul, the 
Christmas spirit! I could give her 
the finish if | had her in my hands a 
tew days. Wonder who sheis. I'll 
see 

And the doctor of music got out 
and rang the bell of the house where 
Helen Grant sat practising for her 
Christmas party. 


* 


/ Ube lights shone brilliantly in the 
church on Christmas Eve. 
There was at least one who took part 
in the programme that night who was 
a litle nervous, just nervous enough 
to make her sensitive and animated, 
to make the very air around her sent- 
tent with her animation. “The audi- 
ence was pleased with the fresh, pure- 
taced country girl, Dr. Warrington 
was more than pleased with her. 

That night she sat up late writing 
to her brother, 

“LT told you, George, in my letter 
two days ago about my Christmas 
party to-morrow night. Well, I feel 
if | had had a party to-night. I 
tuld you, too, about being asked to 
play ata concert in the big church 
Well it’s over and done, and the peo- 
dle were lovely, and Dr. Warrington 
was more than lovely: 

Just imagine, he has offered to give 
mea quarter's lessons at half his us- 
ual rate, lam going to manage it. 
somehow. He seems determined | 
shall take lessons. He is quite sure I 
will make a music teacher some day. 
Think of it, 


It is so busy, SU ae denton isnt 
seem faraway. Eight girlsaway from |: 
home are coming to spend to-morrow 
evening. I am so thankful that I) 
thought of it. You see without it I 
should have practised no Christmas 
music. ‘There would have been no 
Dr. Warrington and no music lessons. 
Even if 1 had practised it I couldn't 
have given it the Christmas spirit he 
talks about without my poor girlies.’” 
A half-hour later Helen Grant ran 
outto post her letter. It was very late. 


“Every duty we omit eects some 
truth we should have known. 


The street was still. The world was National Railways 
white with falling snow. Even the (per tt ae Ais MN aban 


past pon $3 pan 3. 90, ac. 6. Sa. 6.10 pn, 
Gaer—piW a.m: eae ‘b2.02a.m.: v 12.00 


trees were cloaked in ermine. It 
would be a white city on the morrow. 
And He'en's#face was full of peace. 
She was thinking of the future. She 
would not always be behind the coun 
ter. She would teach music some 
day in the old home whence she came. 
—By Maupe Perirt, B.A. 
The Christmas Story in Song 
How beautifully have the poets told 
the story of the birth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. There is a group of bymns 
which, if arranged in a certain way, 
tell ina wonderful way details of the 
chief events connected with the birth 
of Jesus. 
‘The setting of the story is wonder- 
fully described in Phillips Brooks’ 
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at all surprising that later on in life he 
began to write hymns himself. One 
of his best is, “‘O, Little Town of 
Bethlehem.’’ The famous preacher 
of Philadelphia gives us a glimpse of 
Bethlehem on the night of the birth of 


little tow 
How still 


Above thy dee 
«silent stirs a 
in thy dark atroets shineth 
Tuo ever asting Light; 

Th f irs of all the years 
‘Are met in thee to-night.” 


We sce another picture in Joseph 
Mohr's poem, lent Night, Holy 
Night."’ Here we sce that 


Ht iscalm, all is bright, 
Hound yon vinin mother and 


Holy: li 


Sleep inl 


‘The story of how the shepherds in 
the fields received the story is graph- 
ically told by Nahum ‘Tate, in 
“While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night."’ ‘Tate was the son 
ofan Irish clergyman, who himself 
a litle of a poet, Nahum Tate 
born in Dublin in 1652, and later 
became the poet-laureate of England. 
The first verse of Tate's hymn is: 


f ethlohem, 
thee li 


cainitens sleep 


“Whites vewvatchie thelr flocks by nthe, 
of the Lont cate down, ees ieiee te al 
around: Rev. Father James. 
for inixhty dread every Sunday at 3.18 p. m* 


Trait seize tele t 
“Glad tidings of jg 


joy L bring 
To youand itmankiads 


John H. Hopkins has written a|387 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 
pretty hymn, telling of the presentation hones Bhs “Liner: 


Loretto Abbey College, 


of gifts to the Child Jesus, by Gaspard, 
jor and Balthazar. 


hire kins of Orient re, 
Dovritaiticeno tavsene 
Field and fountain, | 
por and mountain, 
Tog yonder star,” 


The chorus of this hymn is exceed- 
ingly beautiful: 


Mr Pilon. Ara. @ O'Brien. 
“All are cordially ine’ 
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That gifted song-writer, Charles | | 


the angels as they hear of the birth: 
fark, the herald angels sing, 
ry to the new 
3 presets 
God nd sinners reconciled. 
Joyful all ye nations rine, 
nthe: triumph of the skies; 
With ani 


josts proclalin, 
horn in Bethlohet 
k, the hora'd angels sing, 
"Glory to the new-born King. 
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The Quaker’s New Year’s | 
Guest | 
His THouGHrru! 
Op CRIMINAL TO PATHS OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Railway Station was 
wrapped ingloom. It 
was midnight, and the 
‘occasional gasjets simp- 
ly seemed to bewilder 
the few passengers who were unfor- 
tunate enough to reach Philadelphia by 
this late train. “The public carriages 
rolled sleepily away, and the street-cars 
had not yet closely approached the 
building. Great brick boiler-works 
darkened the narrow streets down 
which a sturdy foot traveler made rapid 
progress on his homeward way. 

He was well in the shadow, and 
supposed himself to be alone in. the 
square, when he caught the sound of 
stealthy steps close in his rear. He 
paid but little attention until quite con- 
vinced that the person intended follow 
ing him, and before coming to a deci: 
ion he tried various de s. He paus- 
ta corner Where a lamp-post stood, 
and the mysterious walker paused also, 
at precisely the distance, to avoid being 
He walked fast; the steps grew 
He crossed the street, and 


quick 


he situation, the gentleman stopped, 
in the shadow and awaited his pursuer. 
bora moment no one appe.red; 
then a figure crept cautiously onward, 
and was arrested by the voice of the 
person justin advance. — It gen- 
tle voice, and belonged to the outside 
of tall man, somewhat beyond mid- 


e lite, He wore a broad-brimmed 
hat of gray beaver, and carried a 
Stout cane with an ivory top. 

These details came slowly to the 


knowledge of the st 


his « 
fig! 


Ithy follower as. 
es grew accustomed to the dim 


Would thee like to join me?” 
Had a bullet passed beside his cheek 
uver tellow could not have been 
astonished. — He, too, wore odd 
its, but they were of another 
aod at this calm question he 
red and withdrew: a lite. 
car,” the speaker continued. 
vointentto harm thee, and should 
av liein the same direction as 
awn, it might be more comfort- 
ib > join our steps.” . There was 
ne saswer, but Jacob Cope's strong 
vtected the marks of the prisoner. 


the 
m 


ined back a pace or two. 

sssure thee | shall do thee no 
hare. It is very chill; 1 wish thee 
Wool come on directly.” 

cre Was a slight sound as of an 
orn motion: then, as the Friend 
fu d to meet his pursue sudden 
feconination seemed to overcome all 
Cotes, and the man walked on. 
Hi josture was always stooping, his 
Me strained, as though by much 
ints ng, and, as they neared 
a wcob saw that one hand 
Wi : 

h- 

(ue 


sotno reply, but keeping step 
his companion, together they 
hon 


One square, tvo, were nearly pass- 


money. 


Suddenly he stopped walking, lift- ed was al 
ed his strong arm and held, as in a vise, 
the thin, trembling finge 


Th 


he said quite sternly; 


tone soft 


in want, simply tell me th 
in so far as 1 can, [will rel 
but [cannot possibly allow thee to add 
one more crime to thy record."* 

‘The prisoner was virtually bound; 
he felt that a tremendous power was | 
present in that stalwart right arm, and | 
his face, even in the dimness, shiver- 
id trembli 
You won" 


ed, and they seemed to have reached 
the full Jimi  of—cis, 
When the F 
slip within his outer,co 
a pocket there, and 


Do Better Now 


“He came to my desk with a quivering lip; 
The lesson was done: 
Dear teacher, I want a new leaf, he said, 
I have spoiled this one. 
In place of the old leaf stained and blotted, 
I gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad face smiled, 
‘Do better now my child.’ 


I went to the Throne with a quivering soul; 
The old year was done: 
Dear Father, hast thou a new leaf for me? 
I have spoiled this one. 
He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled, 
‘Do better now my child.’ ’’ 


f] 


be‘good’ in prison?"’ 


“Can one not 
vilized .darkness:}——“Noz” 
nd felt a stealthy hand) “I think thee is wrong there. If 
t. There was thee had not been ‘good’ in prison 
small sum of for the length of thy term, thee could 
not have been released, All thee need- 
le patience to keep thee 
good, until the day after to-morrow 
‘and then been free. Had thee stayed 
there in confinement, 1 know not 
| Where, thee would have been spared 
doing me the wrong thee just threat- 
| ened.” 

A stone fell heavily to the pavement. 
icve them; | *“The New Year hasalready begun, 
| and thee almost violated thy solemn 
| Promise,—to some one,—to be goud 
on that day. 

“Has it struck?” 

Friend Cope drew out his watch 
| and showed its clear face to his com- 


, which were 
sping the purse. 

must not do me 
the 
ned the rebuke. 


wrong,” 
a gentler 
“If thee is 
ceds, and, 


hee sees it is twenty-five minutes 


since it began. 


—won't send me back, 


A yeimeavagalmoat up, sit wake) dropped) 
truly, but—" “T wish | hadn't done it,’’ he said 
“Had thee yood reason to feel feebly. 


that the State would not release t 
when thy time of service had_ ex 


ed? 


A turn in the streets brought a new 
gleam of light, and Jacob Cope saw 
nis companion more clearly. 
as a positive glow of horror on the 


\ 
pale f 


eyes € eral umes, and his words came 
so quickly that they’ seemed to choke 


him. 


“The day after to morrow my time 
would be 
should be 
swore once that New Y 
be a good man any : 
Yes, I said to her— 
if | never was no other time 

“Well? “asked Friend Cope encou 


agingly. 


“I GCould'nt be in prison ther, you 


see.” 


“Thee did not do it,—commit the 
theft, | mean, —but it was more owing 
to my vigilance than thy intent.’* 
‘The poor man stopped. He leaned 
back against a brick wal! and looked 
into the distance, now becoming visi- 
ble with more frequent lights: Jacob's 
heart was touched. 

““Has thee great need of money?”’ 

“What can a fellow do without a 
cent? How ishe going to be good, 
even on New Year's Day, without 
something to eat and wear?’” 

“‘L have thought of that. Tell me 
thy wants without fear. 1 will try to 

id the: Tam but a servant of my 
Master—? 

“Has he got a pile?Can you handle 
it? Will there be a chance for me to 
get any? 

His thought was all of this world. 

“Lam speaking of my Heavenly 


There 


He opened and shut his 


es—they said I 
but—bur— 1 
iris Days had 


out—out 
free. 


Y 


good n 


eile The weak under-jaw of the man, 


The New Year's Gift 

, The table waa spread with New Year's gifts; 

@ counted thet one by ones 

other: pie) New Year's Day 
e. 


But that piety ie 77 areama I 


‘The seem’ 4 
‘My child, hast thou forgotten nore, 
When no gift to Me is given? 


‘Tam thy King, and 
sousaeray ee 
low ix’ OF thin b s 
Thow hast no it for Mer Eee? 


, ‘Lord, just because: Thou art a King,” 

is answered, tremblingly. 
_ ‘To whom belongs the whole wide world, 
i And heaven and carth and sea, 


Inever thought that Thou wouldst care 
For New ¥ from mez 
There's nothing in my little «tore 
+ Contly enough tor Thee 


ld.’ replied the loving Volce, 
1 week nog thine, but 08 

canst today cart . 
Giving thyveit to Mes 21% 


‘That T might have 
Taledson Cal 


from heavent 


‘My ol 
' Thou 


thee for Mine own 
| te-was fortis Hert Ms th 

iT left My: throne, 
t Child, give thyself to ‘Me. 


T woke. and allaround was still: 
Buren t Year's Day 
= “Lord, Twill,” 


way, 
“Allco Jane Muirhead 


\ 
| Master,—and to His service 1 com- 
;mend thee.”’ 
‘The prisoner sighed. 
“Do you know a place where I can 
j hide over ‘to-morrow,—to-day, 
mean?’” 
“Yes.” 
A new energy possessed him. 
“Take me there. 
‘What will thee-do the day after?”’ 
“I don't care,'’ and he laughed sad- 


Burl 


ily. 
care.” 
ouP”’ 
| “care so much that I shall devote 
, myself to helping thee to do right."’ 
| A gray cloud came over his face. 
| “You won't give me back,—m: 
time was almost up, —I swear it was. 
You won't make me go back again?"’ 
We will not talk of that just now. 
‘st, We are going to make sure that 
thee has a quiet place to spend the 
New Year day. Is thee hungry? 
How long is it since thee had some- 
thing to ear?" 
| ‘The man actually smiled. 
| “Oh, I can stand it for a while yet 
if I'm sure you're nota fake and aren't 
going to give me up—"* 
| “Tthink I can convince thee at 
least of my good intent. Will thee 
come with me?”” 

He sprang forward from his resting 
place against the wail, touched the 
good man with a gentle finger, and 
‘said in a half whisper: 

“Do you want to hear my. story? 

““No,"’ came the quick answer. 

“Thy past is gone; what concerns 
is thy future. If thee please, we will 
quicken our pace.”* 

But it was difficult to persuade the 


| Poor laggard that an ambush was not 


perpared for him, and he even shrank 
from the open door of a comfortable 
hou: where Jacob had applied the 


Thee is not afraid?”* 

Something in the question struck a 
chord in the culprit’s heart: he walked 
boldly after his host, and was soon 
seated before the kitchen fire, a goodly. 
portion of food beside hin, Then he 
was left alone. 

When Friend Cope returned he had 
in his arms some well-worn garments, 
and, as he stood looking down at the 
(Continued on last paged 


A Prayer for the New Year 


‘Bea little kinder, 
De 4 little Dlinder 
those about me: 


Let ine praise a fittle ior 
Vetine be when Lam sears 
Yost a Hittle bit ore cheer 
serve a Little better 
Thowe that Tain striving for, 


alitile braver 
mipattion bids ane WaAvers 
strive u litte turer 

Hi that 1 should bes 

ow little teeher 

i ihe brother w ho is weak 
ne think wore of ny neighbor 
A little Jess of me 


ak etintaind 

vanes caultialy 
Away 

trol Free Proms. 


Leaves 
Sylvia 
ny 


Ir was a little worse be 
herself had offered. «Price, 
said it was worse, and Price was usu- 
He was three years older 
and she privately valued 
his opinion very highly, but, of cours 
not outloud She whispered it to the 


White Or her beautiful fuzzy cat. 
©Sh f don’t ever tell inallyournine 
hte Queen, but Hook up to 


He knows 


mich as me. 


mice 
When the doctcr said that Mother 


Hi winter, the five 


must wo away for \ 
sen had thought it, 


litle Winter ch: 
at first, quite a little joke. 

“| should think we were all winter 
enough!” Sylvia had hiughed, and the 
others ech all but Price 


*Oh, hush-—hush, won't you?” he 
had said, looking manly and grave. 
she heard you taught 


posing 
Don't you know mother is sick, 
she must go away? What we've 


nd 
Nt 


to do js make it easy for her She 
cried last night because she didn’t 
want to go 

Sylvia and the Duet Papa's name 


even tiny Mary 
nov 

pol us think of some~ 
hep. Mother's wor- 
such a lotof as 3 


forthe gyins 
looked gta 
"We mist esc 
thing we car 
ried about | 
such a lor te de 
meline. ni 
of the walks 


em you know 
—to the stable and the greenhouse and 


The Duet 
the beds 
those are good 
ether, And 
ered thought- 
an-dust as far up 


the pump and eversthit 
éanitake charge of makin 
and setting hie 
things for mee to dot 
Mary can’ 1 
fully. “Oh, Man 
as she can react 
‘Nathaniel Price \\ 
youtell me? Sia 
tion thrijiing tht 
body'd think 1 we 
mite! We 
needn't, you 1) 


nter, why don't 
ist ourindigna- 
iN 
the family a 
then—you 
Pil say what 
| ii take care of Mo- 
VU help. 


is 


Soveusce Shebod offered, as] said 
in the besiir 
There were ants. Uhey tlle 


window, they 
weinthe din- 
kets and stood: 
fye-on the 
Mother loved 
bright and 
minches, 


nd Wes 


hem 


est 


nd 
d and 
test, 


tways ¢ 


e-branches? 


WN 


ter them every 
Do sou 
always? 
ct tome to know 
ny care of the 


other day 
think you 
Tt would be « 
Auntie didn't tive 
plants.” 

“Hl have the 
Mother, nota 
into 19 tealbe 
how fun 
into.three halves + 
water t 
J shan’the 


ember 


urea 


Worry 
em 
cia did not think 

to divide then) 
Then 14 
# halt every day 
orget that 


er 


‘sun. 


She was very happy and gently im- 
portant over her work, “When mother 
Kissed-her good-by and called her little 
“Plant Monitor,’ her cheeks reddened 
with pleasure. She knew one of the old 
grown-up girls at school who was ‘mo- 
nitor” of the school-house plants. 

For the first weeks the ivies and ger- 
aniums, the orange‘tree and the palm 
were cared for solicitously, and Sylvia 
reported progress in her letter to Moth- 
er. Mrs. White Geranium has a dear 
little new baby—a_ perfect litle bud! 
‘And the Red Lady who lives next door 
has twins. Aunt Emmeline says she 
never saw thriftierfolks If you smell 
like everything, you and father, you 
can smell the perfumery Miss Rose 
Geranium puts on.” 
fun writin at Way— 
great fun to water the plants and turn 
them now and then with their backs to 
the sun, so they would be warm there 

s well as in their fa Ir was funny 
to see how, first you knew, they would 
be putting theirlittle green arms behind 
them, as father did his arms when he 
warmed his back before the fire. 

“The little green arm-branches would 
gradually reach toward the fire of the 
‘Then pretty soon you could 
hardly tell their s from their faces. 

December began and a beautiful suc 
cession of clear, sharp days when the 
pond froze into a glittering mirror of 
ice, Sylvia could: skate better than 
most of the Newfields girls and dear. 
dear —dear, how she liked t Price 
said she only took her skates off to go to 
bed, and only then because Aunt E 
meline insisted. Anyway, it was cer- 
tain she wore them as long as possibl 
and even put them on again ac night, 
inherdreams When the snow came, 
in mid-December, it made gloriou: 
sleighing and sliding, itseemedas if a 
the good winter-thing—> or Winte 
things, ifyou like —were crowding on 
each other's heels and calling out to be 
enjoyed, Sylvia did her best to “enjoy 
them. 

But the Red Lady and Mrs. White 
Geranium and little Miss) Rose they 
must have missed Sylvia those long 
winter days, for they drooped and pin- 
ed and some of the new babies died 
Sylvia was too busy, however, to. n0- 
tice. When she remembered, occa- 
sionally, to fill the watering pot and hur- 
ry around from pot to pot, she did not 
stop to see what sorry things had been 
happening while she skated and) slid 
down hill and went on lovely straw 
rides ina great sleigh. She was, you 
must see, so very busy a lithe Monitor 
of Plants 

Irwas Price who discovered the sorr 
things that had been happening in the 
sifting-room bay window, on the two 
brackets against the wall and on the 


landing of the stairs, He made th 
round slowly, while a ithe pucker be- 
nveen his eyes deepened to a frown. 


When Sylvia came home trom “ 
he met her at the Vhe frown 
on his forehead seemed to bar her out 
of the lite path up to the d 
ly as at his two stout arms had closed 
the way. He began at once 

“Did you water “em to-day 2 

Sylvia started, “What?” formed itselt 
on her lips but got no farther, for Syl- 
via knew what 

“Did you water “em to-day” 4 
ed the stern voice of Price 

"No, not to-day. 1 didn’t, 
plied ina voice that’ she seemed to 
have borrowed 

“Did you water 

“No-=not yesterday 
trembling aS Mary's son 

ance look up at Prices su- 


ite 


ais sure= 


t 


she re- 


bsomebod 


She did nor 
perior licivht; she was lc 
way down ather j 
other minute Price would 
Sem day het 
“Did you water “em 
*NSne, not nor 
“Day before thar? 


ard set 


sou wat 


ay befare 
het 
Did you 


ver 


pitilessly. 4 

Suddenly he opened his -hand and 

displayed a crumpled little mass of 
withered leaves. 
“There's lots more than 1 didn’t 
pick off. “They're most all that kind 
now. [thought I'd come and tell 
you. And heswung about and tramp- 
ed up the snowy path. 

Sylvia, in his wake, walked heavily as 
her shoes were ironshoes. She 
did not want to go into the sitting-room, 
or the dining-room or out into the hall. 

Where should she go? “There was 
, tired 
ameline would be there, get- 
ting tea, and Price, boring into her 
heart with his reproachful thoughts. 
When she finally decided to make 
the rounds of mother’s plants with the 
watering pot she longed to do it with 
her eyes shut. ‘But because she could 
not do that she had to see the sorry, 
sorry thin, The little dead bud-l 
“s broke her heart: the withered 
ed at her with pinched, 
all the beautiful plants 
seemed dying to Sylvia's guilty gaze. 

When mother came home and 
ed her and said ‘how's my little Plant 
Monitor, and how are the plant 

Should she answer, briefly, because 
there was nothing else to anSwer: 

“They're all dead, thank you. 1 
killed ’em?? and take poor Mother 
nd to look at their litle withered 
lies? 

‘Oh-oh! sobbed 
in aheap beside her neglected charges. 

When they called her to tea she did 
not answer. It grew dark inthe room 
and the little dying brown | above 
her head were whispering, perl 
faint little sorrowful gocd-byes to th 
pleasant. world. Price—she knew it 
was Price—came in, in the dark, and 
felt for her and then for one of her 
hands and left a slice of cake in it 

Bur he wentaway without speaking 
Christmas had been. past a) week 
To-morrow was New Year's Day. 
Out in the other room the Duet 
and little \ nd Price were “turning 
over pew leaves,” they ate their 
supper, Sylvia could distinctly heat 
them, Aunt Emmeline interrupted 
moment to say she was afraid the dear 
child was sick, not to want her tea: 
thenthe | began turn over 
ain. 

Sylvia was the dear child. She lay 
in the warm dark and listened to what 
the children said. 

‘WLiry to stop slanging any mor 
the Bess-“Pwin said, earnestly, That's: 
the leaf Um going to turn overtonight. 


though 


only the kitchen, then, and d 
Aunt E 


and sank 


wes to 


And the Twin said, “So's it my 
leaf Tl stop: slanging, too.” The 
Duet did always the same things~used 


the same homely lithe words and tur 
ed over the same New Year le 

*L think,’ Price said, slowly, “Tthink 
I'd better begin to keep my things pick 
ed up-tools and caps and mittens.’ 
He stopped at mittens, but a. list of 
other things to be picked up in the 
year that was to begin to-night went on. 
in his mind. — Mary’s voice rose high 
and eager. “Vim -goin’ ~a-goity’ 
-goin’ to do for her new leaf 

“To goto be gently prompted 
kind Aunt Emmeline. 

“To wo to bed’ repeated Mary 

Without’ 

*Vhout teassn” to stay up.” 

“Good tor Mary! rah. 7 rah for 
Mary! cheered Price, softly, while the 
Duet joined in the chorus 

In tle dark, in the 
Sylvia turned her ney leat silently. She 
would not forger again to water 
Mother's plants--oh, she would not 
forger a t 

Ar midnight the solemn thing hap- 
pened so many times in this old world 

a litle new year was born. Quite 
Jessly and trustingly and  smilipuly 
ped into the Old Yours vacant 


Ves. 


sitting-room, 


fe 
he 


ch: It is easy to 
year sitting there with short 
straight out before him, as babies sit in 
chairs, looking forward, unafraid and 
eager, into the long perspective of days” 
to come, on his little lap the book of 
New, Unblotted Leaves. Nes 
Sylvia had been in earnest, and as_ 
the short winter days passed by she 
stayed in earnest. She faithfully tend- 
ed the plants in her care; not once 
didshe forget. It was discouraging. 
work at first, but by and by the beauti- 
ful miracle of growth began again, 
Ittook Sylvia by surprise one day. 
She found tiny green promises swell- 
ing out on the geraniums and ivies and 
the palm and orange tree. There were 
eleven little green promises in all—Syl- 
ia carefully counted—and the names 
of the little promises were—leaves! 
New ones, to take the place of the little 
lost ones she had killed. 
breathed happy Sylvia,, I 
leaves! 


, ‘Why! 
turned over’’ eleven new 
—The Interior 


Skating 

‘0 smooth and bright, 

skim along! 

‘his is one of the merriest sports 
‘That to hardy boys belong. 

Hurrah! hurrah! forthe ice and snow; 

We buckle our skates,and away we go! 


Over the 
How fast wi 


‘The ice is strong as strong can be 
And what have we to fear? 
It looks like a solid crystal lake, 
So beautifully clear. 
Hurrah! hurrah! though winter it is, 
‘There nothing in summer so fine as 
this. 


Up again quick y gallant friend, 

And don’t lie groaning there; 

You had better be moving as fas 
you can, 

Or you'll feel the biting air. 
Harrah! hurrah! let it blow—let it 
blow! 

Our limbs are ac 
know. 


ve and strong, you 


Comeshither, come hither, both young 

ind old, 

or sit all day by the fire! 

. sur atbout! you will soon feel 
warm, ‘ 

It that ss your heart's desire. 

Hurrah thurrah! who would not be 

here 


On the 


Cor 


ke of i 


so strong and clear? 


‘This is the sport for men and boys; 
‘The girl in the house may stay? 
Bur better for them it would be, I'm 
sure, 
In the clear, cold air to play 
Hurrah! hurrah! there is nothing we 
know 
Which can 


glow. 


give to. beauty a lovelier 


Come one, come all! come great and 

small! » 
‘This pleasure can never grow tame; 

At morning and evening, ahd every 

hour, 

ear after vear, ‘tis the 

Hurrah! hurrah! may it ever be so! 

‘Then we shall never grow old, you 
know 


—Susan Jewett. 


Mark Twain's Walk. 

Mark ‘Vwain and a friend were hav- 
ing a pleasant walk, and discussing 
each other's merits, when Mark sud- 
denly drew himself up and patted him, 
self on the chest, saying, “Mark the 


perfect man,’ to. the amusement of 
his companion; andthen, as they were 
about to separate, the friend, having 


some distance to go, tried to persuade 
Mark to go with him, Bur Mark wanted 
to get home, and declined, whereupon 
Nis friend. taking him by the arm, said 

whosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with with him, twain.’* 
‘Twain went Ex. 


Locals 


Mr. Srewart’s CLass 


fare intended to be a the water in its stomach. 


t the direc Beret ft 
who is responsible for the | camel's hair is useful for making cloth- 


alive. When it is thirsty, it uses up 
hen the 
have no water they sometimes 
their camels and take the 
water from their stomachs. The 


s, tents and ropes. Its milk is very 
good for the Arab children. The 
Arab women boil some milk and add 


—China has the ruins of the largest ja little sour milk to it and put it in a 


wall in the world. “The wall was built ; bag of goat skins. 


about two thousand years ago. It was 
meant to shut out the wild tribes who 
were attacking China. The wall is 
made of stones and earth and covered 
with brick. — It is twenty-five to thirty 
fect high, and wide enough for four 
horses to be driven onitabreast. “The 
wall climbs the steepest and most rug- 
ged mountains, drops into steep val- 
leys, and crosses rivers andplains. It 
was built in five years. All the 
Chinese men had to work on it and 
they received no pay. 

When the Chinese had finished the 
wall, they were left in peace for a 
hundred years. One day their old 


0 ‘They keep the bag 
moving for an hour or two and in this 
way they churn their milk into butter. 

A camel can travel thirty miles in a 
day and carry a load of “some four 
hundred pounds.—Alcide Audette. 


—In a part of North America called 
Kentucky there is a wonderful cave. 
It is more like a world underground 
than acave, ‘The greatest wonder of 
the cave is what is called the Mammoth 
|| Dome which is more than four hund- 
jred feet high. Whe most striking 
scene in this great cavern is what is 
{called the Starry Chamber. In_ this 
| wonderful cave, there are two hund- 


enemies, the Western Tartars, broke | red and twenty-six passages, fifty-seven 


through the wall 
of horsemen. 
robbed and soon: 
Chinese. 

—Cylene B. Youngs. 


—I am going to tell you about Mr. | 


H. M. Stanley, who was the first 


white person to sail down the Congo 


River. Its rapids are very dangerous. 


If the paddlers in a canoe were not 
very careful, the boat would be dashed 


ayainst a rock and the people might 


drown in the river or be eaten by cro- 


codiles, 
For two hundred miles Mr. Stanley 
found the ri 
times his canoe was wrecked and nine 
of his men were drowned. 
In one of the rapids Si 
tavourite ‘boy’ whose name was 


with a powerful body ! domes,eleven lak 
They murdered and | cataracts and thirty-two huge pits or 
conquered the H gulfs. “The total length of all the pas- 


iver full of rapids. Several 


anley lost his | toward e 


seven rivers, eight 


sages is over three hundred miles. 


‘It is very dangerous to lose sight of the | 


guide when going through the cave. 
—Dorothy Baillie. 


—Genghis Khan was a great king 
and warrior. He led his army into 
China and Persia, and he conquered 
many lands. 


woods to have a day’s sport. On the 
king's wrist sathis favorite hawk. All 
day long Genghis Khan and his hunts 
men rode through the woods but they 
did not find as much game as they 
expected. T arted for home 
ing. The day had been 
(warm, and the king was very thirs 


lulu. “The canoe which held Kalulu! His pet hawk had left his wrist and 


and another boy was swept into mid-! flown away. 
stream, where the current was very | its away home. 
wamped. When | 
tanley went back to Europe, the 
Belgians became master of all the 


swiftand the boat w 
Mr. 


country through 


te. Edith Ballagh, 


It would be sure to find 
As the king rode 
slowly along, he saw some water trick- 
ling down the edge of a roe! The 


Ittook along 


last it 
pto 


| that he could hardly wait. At 
| was nearly full, As he put the c 


—There was oncea kingof Scot- | his lips and was about to drink. There 


land,named Robert Bruce. h 
of England was often at war with him 


and had conquered the southern part of | 


Scotland, — Bruce fought six battles and 
the English defeated him every tme. 
At last his army w 
had to hide ina cave in the woods. 


While he was there, he decided that he 
would not fight any more but go to 


Just then he saw a h 
he | knocked it from his hands. 


trance to live 
spider trying to climb up a web. 
spider tried six times but did not su 
coed in 
th time it succeeded. 


samy 
an army 
won, and at last he 
Inglish out of Scotland. 
—Leonard Brown. 


the spider did. 


<The Arabs are very fond of their | cup from bis hands again. A 
mels more than®| sed, the king struck it with his Sword 


horses, but they u 
horses, because they can travel many 
days without food and drinks. 

The camels are called * 


the Desert’? because they carry their | trickled. 


scattered and he 


ching the roof but the seven- 
Bruce thought | d 
that he would try a seventh time the 
So he collected 
and fought another battle and 
drove the 


“The king | Was a whirring sound in the airand the 


d from his hands and 
was all spilled upon the 
‘ground. ‘Vhe king looked up to. see 


held it to catch the trickling drops. 
When the cup was half full, he again 
put it to his lips aud was about to drink. 
The hawk swooped down again and 

The king 
gain and for 
pt him from 


was very angry. He tried 
the third time the hay 
inking. “The king grew angrier. 
How do you dare to act he 
cried “If [had you in my hands | would 
wring your neck!’’ Then he filled the 
cup again. Before he tried to’ drink, 
he draw his sword “Now, Sir Hawk, 
he said, “this is the last time."’ The 
hawk swooped down and knocked the 


»!and the poor hawk lay bleeding at_ his 
I feet “Vhen the king climbed up the 


‘Ships of {steep bank from which the) water 


At last he reached the place 


masters or their loads across the “'Sea | from which it towed and found a pool 


‘of Sand." 


‘of water and in the pool, almostfilling 


The camel's hoofs are flat and soft | it, was a huge, dead snake of theimost 


so that th 
the horse’s do. 
The came! 


hum It stores up fat in its hump. 


Itcan also store up water in its 
When it is hungry, it uses 
up the fat of its hump to keep itself 


Stomach, 


do not sink into sand like 


of Africa has one hump, 
hut the camel of Central Asia has two 


poisonous kind, ‘The king stopped 
and thought of the poor dead bird ity 
ing on the ground. 

my life,’’ he cried, * 
pay him? He my was very best friend 
And I have killed him.’ He climbed 
down the bank. He took the bird up 
gently and laid it in his hunting bag. 


‘and how did I res 


One morning he rode out into the | 


y. | 


king leaped from his horse and took a 

which the Congo | litle silver cup and held it so as to catch 
flows. The King of the Belgians be- | the slowly falling drops. 
‘of what is called the Con-! time to fill; and the king was so thirsty 


{who had done this thing. It was his pet | 
hawk. He picked up his cup and again | 


Sit pa s- | 


he hawk saved/ 


Then he rode swiftly home. He said 
to himself, *‘I-have learned a sad les- 
son to-day; and that is never to do any- 
thing in anger. *’—Joseph Carriere. 


| We met many old friends. 


The boys played baseball. Rosie 
Malinsky and I enjoyed seeing each 
other. We all a good time. 
In the 


j evening we all had supper together. 


The greatest river in all the world is After supper Joe Goulding, 
the Amazon River. It rises in a range > 
of mountains near the west coast and | 


flows right across South America into , 
the Athantic Ocean. Its mouth is wider | 
then the whole length of the Thames | 
River in England. It would hold nearly 
the whole of Scotland. Ocean vessels | 
can sail a thousand miles up the river. | 
Every day the Amazon River sends 
@ Vast amount of fresh water into the 
sea. Every day the ‘sea and river 
fight a great battle. The high tide 
{wins and a wave like a wall of 
water from five to twelve feet high, 
rushes up the mouth of the river atten 
‘or twelve miles an hour. When the 
tide ebbs the water flows down again. 
The Amazon River flows through 
a huge forest, which is so thick that it 
looks like a solid mass of green. All 
sorts of trees grow thickly together. 


The forest is filled with monkeys. 
There are beautiful parrots and 
other ing to and fro. 


the stream. 

n the Amazon. 
and it has 
| leaves six feet in diameter. 
!—Carman Quinn. 


Miss Carrott’s Crass 

—TI would like to tell you about last 
summer at home. [| enjoyed myself 
at home very much. I helped my 
mother. 

Last August my mother and my litle 

brother went to Winnipeg. They 
d with friends four days. “They 
me back to Kenoro on Saturday. 
My mother bought a new pair of pants 
| for me. 
| Last summer I enjoyed the games 
at home. Kewatin played baseball 
against Kenora. Kenora won by the 
score of 12 to 2. Hall was pitcher 
We felt proud of Hall. 
The Winnipeg C. P. R. played foot- 
ball against Kenora. Winnipeg won 
by the score of 5 to 1, Scotty ot 
Kenora scored the one goal. I was 
sorry that Kenora lost. 

Last September my brother Jack and 
I went to the show atthe Palace thea 
tre. “The picture was “"Uhe Ten 
Commandments.’ It was a good 
show. | had a good time at home. 
—Hughie Daniels MacMillan. 


st 


—| shall tell you about last summer 
Last June loth I gorto C: 
the morning about6 o'clock. 
[ hurried to see my mother and sister. 
After a while my mother told me that 
my brother Billie was hurt. She told 
me that he was on his bicycle and he 
upset on the railway t He cut 
his forehead. He had a very sore 
head. Last summer I learned to 
ride the bicycle. [ like to ride it. 
On Thursday, June 17th, | saw my 
father. He was working on a large 
The boat was called the 
Screamer."’ He came to see me. 
After a while he told me that 1 might 
paddle in a boatnear the French River 
‘and fish. I caught nine fish, They 
| were catfish. 1 enjoyed fishing. 1 
}went home about 9.30 clock. My\ 
mother cooked the fish for dinner. 

They tasted good. 
—George H. Windsor. 


—l[ast summer in July the Toronto 
Catholic Deat people had a picnic at 
Scarboro. My brother Billand | went 
to Brunswick Hall. We stayed there 
fora few minutes. We met mi 
deaf people there. Soon a_ few tay 
came and the deaf people rode in them 
to Scarboro. We passed through 
Pickering and then arrived at Scarboro. 


‘first and second patrols. 


Rosie 
Malinsky and I went for a long walk 
alongthe road. We ran down the 
hill and ran back again. Then we 
went back home. Some people rode 
home in taxis and the others rode on 
the street cars. Bill and 1 arrived 
home safely. We were tired. We 
had a good time. 

Elizabeth McGovern. 


—Last summer my mother and I 
went to Merrickville for a visit. We 
stayed there about two months. We 
had a good time there. My grand- 
mother told me that.she, my mother, _ 
Aunt Laura, a friend agd I would drive 
to Ottawa for the Ottawa Fair. We 
enjoyed the fair very much. 

Last Sept. 3rd my mother and I 
came home. We were glad to see 
my father. We were very happy. 
I took my two friends, Jack Martin 
and Don Moynes to the Regent 
Theatre. 

I received a letter from my cousin, 
Paulina Dever in Utica, N. Y. My 
mother told me that Rev. Mr. and 
Mis. Beamish were leaving Belleville 
and they would sail to London, Eng- 

Perhaps they will come back to 


s year Lord Willingdon is the 

Governor-General of Canada. He 

and Lady Willingdon came to Canada 

on October first. “They live in Or 

tawa, ‘They will stay about four or 
© years. 

Last October my father received a 
post-card from his cousin, Thomas 
Guy in Canton, Ohio. He told my 
father that his sister, Mrs. Agnes 
Davidson had been sick and died. 
She was buried in Cleveland, Ohio. 
My father did not go to Cleveland. 
He felt very sad. Mrs. Agnes Da- 
vidson was thirty-eight years old and 
she left her husband and three child- 
ren. 1 would like to go to Cleveland 
and visit my three cousins. Perhaps 
I shall go sometime. —Lawrence Guy. 


—[.ast November Mr. Burrell and 
Mr. Spanner organized the boy scouts 
atthe O. $. D. At first they chose 
ten boys. In Jan ome more boys. 
will join the troop and later_ on, many 
more boys will join 

Every Uhursday the scouts go te 
the printing office and learn about 
the Union Jack, to make knots and to 
do many other useful things. 

On December ninth the boys scouts 
received their Scout uniforms from 
At 4.30 o'clock Mr. Bur- 
ave the uniforms to the boy 
scouts. They put them on and they 
looked very good. “They felt very 
proud of their uniforms. At night Mr. 
Burrell put patrol badges on my hat and 
Willie Abram’s hat, because we are 
the patrol leaders. 

Last Saturday night at 7 o'clock 
the scouts went to the printing office 
They put their hats and scarves onthe 
able. ‘They waited until Dr. Cough- 
lin came to the printing office. About 
7.15 o'clock Dr. Coughlin came and 
looked at their hats and scarves. 

Then the Scoutmaster invested the 
He ques- 
tioned them about the flag, knots and 
trees. ‘“Uhey answered the questions: 
very well 
h boy was given a scout badge to 
wear in his coat. “The patrol leader 
badges are white metal and the others. 
are bronze. ‘he badge is the Heur- 
de-lis. 1 think Dr. Coughlin was 
pleased and the Boy Scouts were 
happy; too. ‘The scouts are helping 
with the Christmas things. 

—Lawrence Roach. 
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Some Christmas Greetings 

The distribution of presents in the 
assembly hall on Christmas morning, 
is, of course, the gr event of the 
day. This year ‘they seemed more 
ind more valuable than ever 


numerous i 
before, and it was a heavily laden, as 
well asa very happy lot of boys and 


girls that filed over to the residences 
at the close of this delightful function. 
Many of the smaller pupils, and some 
larger ones too, had to commandeer 
the stronger boys to help them take 
their big boxes, and in some cases 
sleighs had to be used. 

Before the distribution took place, 
Dr. Coughlin extended to everyone 
present—visitors, members of the staff, 
and pupils—his best wishes for a very 
Merry Christmas, and all the other 
compliments of the season. He was 
glad to see so many parents and other 
friends of the pupils present, and he 
was sure they would all agree that 
everything possible was being done to 
give the pupils « happy Christmas, and 
to make up to them, asf possible, 
joys they missed by 1 i 
at their own homes He 
would not be surprised if some of them 
have an even better time here than 
they would at home. He wanted to 
express his appreciation to. the mem= 


bers of the stuff tor their efforts to 
make this day an en 
pupils. 


yable one to the 
f them had done a lor 
addition q their re- 
gular duties, in order that the children 
might hav est possible time, and 
he than heir efforts and 
he was sure the pupils, andthe parents 
present, greatly appreciated what they 
had done. He would like to urge all 
Parents to for the School 
The Cs It costs only 
a dollara ve be in every 
home, as it a monthly report of 
every pur school and much 
other matter that should be of interest 
to parents 
Dr. McMillen, 
on the p' 
of the pa 
sent, he wou k 
greetings to all, ond to 
his staf their 
t only of what 
pupils a happy 
the splendid work 
© education and 
the pupils. He had 
on several previous 
nd so was able to see for 
y, and the 


Some o 


scribe 


. Who wasp 
. on behalf 
isitors pre- 
heartiest 
express 


occasions 
himselt ¢ 
progress th 

All the j 


children owe 
veblin for 


their 
© couid assure Dr 
fully approved of 

here, and Were 
well satistied sath the results obtained, 
and that he had the full confidence 
the parents, ane vlad tO say, 
of the uc tabu. aswell as ¢ 
administra- 


excellent 
Cough! 


tion. F ey hoped that 
he would ix many sears 
to continue } ‘ m be 


of the deaf children of Ontario, 


‘ Vale, and Sal ve 
; 
i 
| to welcome its successor. The pl 


is appropriate and suggestive. “We 
- Kprrox | stand every moment,” to use Carlyle’s 
in the centre of immen- 


expression, * 
sities, in the conflux of eternities."” 
But especially du we realize this as we 
stand on the threshold of a new year. 
In sucha moment it seems as if the 
mighty Power, in whose hands lie the 


issues of life arid death, turns the great 


hour-glass of time, and measures out 
to man another brief period of proba- 
tion. As we count the last few golden 
grains that trickle through, we realize 
more vividly than at other seasons, 
both the immeasurable value of time 
and the swiftness of it flight. We 
stand beside the grave-of an irrevoc- 
able past that shall know no resurrec- 
tion. All of us—there are no excep- 
tions—have made many mistakes and 
neglected many opportunities, but if 
we are wise, even the errors of the’ 
past may be turned to yood account, 
for it is fortunately truc that “‘men 
may rise on stepping stones of their 
dead selves to higher things."" But 
this is true within strict limitations, 
The effects of all mistakes and neglects 
and wrongdoing can never be entirely 
effaced. “They all leave their ineradic- 
uble impress on life and character and 
destiny, for “* the bird with a 
broken pinion never soars so high 
Bur useless regrets avail us 
nothing, except as warnings and ad- 
monitions forthe future. Letus, then, 
leave the dead past to bury its dead, 
and turn hopetully and with stronger 
resolution towards the future. 


1926 is gone, irrevocably gone, but 
1927 is ours. We often wonder what 
the new year will bringtous. “This is 
a vain speculation. A much more im- 
portant question is, what are we going 
to make of Life does not come to 
us in sealed packages, ready for use 
when opened. “Time isthe warp, and 
our thoughts, and words and deeds are 
the woof of life, and from these, as the 
moments swilt'y fly, we must: weave 
our own destiny from the pattern of 
our own choosing. What shall the 
finistled product be? 


We shape oureenves 
OF whieh te 


on fear 
puiing tife i= mae, 
at 


ht to be better than the 
added experience, and 
er wisdom, and a broader outlook, 
1 deeper insightinto the trac mean- 
and real purpose of life and all its 
sibilities, we can and should 
the best vear of our life 
in the highest sense of the ter: We 
surely are creatures of utter folly were 
it otherwise. Of course the opportu- 
ties we have ne} din the past will 
never comeagain. “his lesson we all 
must learn, none Way oranother, that 
fo chance comes to us a 
econd time in this world. We all 
vet new cha but never under 
equally favorable conditions. The 
second opportunity isbut second best. 
Hucalways with these renewed oppor- 
ies come new and new 
strength. if we will bur accept them, 
which will enable us to move forward 
to higher levels of attainment, and to 
is © greater and better results than 
ever before. May we all learn the 
Peauntul lesson that Holmes learned 
vn his contemplation of the cham- 


it certainly ov 


last Wath 


ever 


bered nautilus, 


So the Romans were accustomed 
to bid farewell to the dying year and 


as expressed in his 


Our o 
readers is that this may be the best and 
happiest year in their lives. It may 
not be the most p! i #3 of 
small importance; it may not! ree 
from sorrow and care,—but these, if 
rightly accepted and patiently borne, 
will ennoble our-life and enrich our 
character; but, if we will have itso, it 
may be the happiest and the best, tor 
true and lasting happiness does not de- 
pend so much on outward circumstance 
as on noble endeavor and inward peace. 
Then let us all resolve to 
“Speak n shade more kindly than the year 
before. 

Pray a litte oftener. lovea little more, 

Cling a little eloser to. 


to a Fathers love 
Thus live below shall liker grow to the blessed 
life abov 


The persistent propaganda car- 
ried on by many of the best papers 
and magazines. against the use of 
Xmas" instead of Christmas, has 
pretty well accomplished its purpose, 
as.we have not seen the shortened 
form used this season. It 1s just a 
matter of due reverence, and therefore 
good taste. hose who used it did 
so to save time. ‘They saved in this 
way perhaps thirty or forty seconds, 
possibly one or two minutes, every 
ear. Not much of a gain, ‘sure 
And we wonder what they did with the 
time thus saved! 


Some one has said that “The beset- 
ting sin of the school-room is mono- 
tony, the everlasting doing of the same 
things in the same old way.” 

We might add that the chief cause of 
monotony is incompetence or else 
indolence, resulting in lack of pre- 
paration. 


Teachers are often judged by the 
least creditable members ot the pro- 
fession. Unfavorable public gossip 
abou! any teacher harms us all. —The 
Arkansas Optic. 


The man who does not 
one, two or three evenings 
week, will continue to turn the 
ndstone while the other fellow shar- 
ns his ax. —The Silent Partner. 


study 


he teachers of the Kansas School 
have made the very cor ndable de- 
cision to carry on a reading course of 
helpful books, which every teacher is 
expected to complete before the end 
of the session. “The books selected, 
whieh constitute the Chautauqua 

cading Course for this year, are as: 


ithers of the Revolution,’” by 
Hla; ~The English Speak- 
y Morris and Wood; 
and British Literature 
by Carl and Mark Van 
Doren *hristianity and the © 
Problem,” by J. Ho Oldham; and 
“Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings,” by Dr. Gee A. Dorsey 


Since 1890, 


One thing we admire about The 
Canadian is that it never fails to put in 
a good word for its own Dominion. 
An example ty the following: 

“In the North Dakota Banner, 
Superintendent Burton W. Driggs has 
an excellent descriptive article entitled, 
See America First.’ "It is good ad- 
vice. Wemightadd, “and remem- 
ber that more than half of America is 
in Canada."’—Silent Hoosier. 

Alack and Alas! Is that the only 
thing you can find to admire in The 
Canadian? If so, i 

Let us expla There are some 
forty-five American school papers to 
laud, glorify and magnify the United 
States and only three Canadi 
boost for Canada— 
larger and better country. 
these three must d nmes 
as much crowing as each of the Unit- 
ed States papers if we are to do jus- 
to the relative merits of this great 


t 
country. 


wish for each and all of our 


‘The New Albert College 


We extend our. 


Church of Canada, was a very accep- 
table substitute. The dedicatory ser- 
vice and prayer were read by Rev. 
Peter Bryce, and the splendid dedi- 
catory address was given by Rey. Dr. 
Pidgeon, Ex-Moderator of the United 
Church. ‘The address to Dr. Baker, 
the retiring Principal and now Princi- 
pal Emeritus, was given by Mr. C.M. 
Reid, and the address of welcome to 
the new Principal, Rev. C. Bishop, 
was given by Mr, F. E. O'Flynn, Mr. 
W. B.-Deacon, Chairman and big 
push of the Building Committee, pre- 
sented the key of the new building to 
Mr. Bishop, and in recognition of his 
services; a golden replica of the key 
was presented to Mr. Deacon, and 
a similar one to Dr. Baker, while Mrs. 
Baker received a beautiful silver flower 
vase filled with fragrant roses. 
other interesting fe: 
gram was the uny 
Mr. |W. L, Forster, of Toronto, of 
a very fine oil portrait of Dr. Baker, 
presented to the college by Mr. Fors- 
ter, Who had previously donated simi- 
r portraits of former Principals, Dr. 
Carman and Dr. Dyer. 
‘To Dr. Baker the occasion was a 
very happy one, though mingled with 
sorrow atisevering his active connec- 


uon with the College, which he has-so+" 


successfully’ presided over forthe last 
i The new college will 
a-splendid monument to_ his 
and enterprise. It is his col- 
g a sense not applicable to any 
other similar school in the Dominion, 
for its erection is very largely dué to 
his own mighty faith, indefatigable 

i nd indomitable optimism, which 

laughed at impossibilities and cried 
‘it shall be done.’ ”” 

As truly said at the opening, 
there is probably no other man in Can- 
ada who could have carried this great 
Project to success, and he well merited 
the compliments and congratulations 
heaped upon him by every speaker, 
and applauded to the echo by the au 
te on this magnificent fruition of 
his labors and consummation of his 
hopes aind prayers. 

‘The new Principal, Rev. Charles 
Bishop, M.A., gives every indication 
of being a worthy successor to Dr. 
Baker and the other able’ men who 
have presided over the College since 
its foundation. He has been pastor of 
some of the leading churches of Can- 
ada, and has always specialized in work. 
for and gmong young men, in dealing 
with whom he has shown an unusual 
degree of aptitude. He is aman of 
fine scholarly attainments and culture, 
and of raretact and judgement, is an 
eloquent and impressive speaker, and 
is conversant with the best educational 
methods and ideals; and under his 
guidance, and with the cooperation of 
his etheient staff, the new Albert, now 
a school for boys and young men only, 
is enteriiy, we are assured, upon an 
era of abounding, and we hope un- 
precedented prosperity and usefulness. 


me would find fault with the morn- 
ing-red. if th ever 
he fault- 
faults even in Paradise. Thoreau. 


Sarurpay, January 1, 1927 


Christmas at the 
School 


about six in the morning at the boys’ 
buildingand from that hour right on 
through the day there was something 
doing every minute until eleven 
o'clock atnight when the last light was 
out and the last kiddie tucked into bed 
tolive again in dreamland the gay 
scenes of the day just closed. 

Those grown folks who were here 
for the first time will not soon forget 
the experience. Santa himself was 
heard to remark before leaving that he 
had had enough fun before seven 
o'clock to last for a whole year. 

The good old Saint visited each of 
the four junior dormitories in the boys’ 
and girls’ buildings ending up with a 
merry dance around the trees in the 
junior play-rooms where bags of can- 
dies were given to the delighted 
youngsters. 

The hospital received an early call 
too, so that not one child should be 
missed. “There were only four pupils 
there who were not able to be out for 
Christmas. 

Santa’s appearance in the dining- 
room at breakfast time was the signal 
for another demonstration of his popu- 
larity with the little folks. 

The next big event of the day was 
the gathering in the assembly room at 
ten o'clock. The room was filled, 
almost to capacity, with over one hun- 
dred parents and friends in addition to 
our pupils and staff. F 

Dr. Coughlin, Superintendent, wel- | 
comed the visitors and extended greet- | 
ings to all. Dr. McMillen of Sarnia } 
responded on behalf of the parents. | 
‘Their remarks are reported fully on! 
the editorial page. 

Santa Claus’ approach was reported 
and a moment or two later the curtains 
on the stage parted and out he jumped | 
to be greeted by a great shout of de- | 
light from the expectant children. \ 
Alter some merry banter with the boys 
and girls he opened his pack and start- | 
ed to distribute the gifts. Then the 
Curtains were drawn back and, two 
great heaps of parcels were reveled. 
Santa was in a hurry, not to speak of 
the cagerness of the youngsters, so 
help was called for, and many willing’ 
hands soon transferred the boxes from 
the platform to the waiting arms of the 
pupils and then they were off to the 
dormitories to investigate the contents 
of those wonderful parcels, 

At 12 o'clock pupils and guests 
trooped into the spacious dining-room 
to enjoy a splendid Christmas dinner 
Consisting of roast chicken, giblet 
&ra\y, potatoes, cranberry sauce, jelly, 
huts, raisins, apples, oranges, candy, 
tea and milk. 

In the afternoon our visitors and 
Parents gathered in the assembly room ' 


i 
E 


Many of our 
unable to stay till the fol- 
to see the School in ses- 
appreciated the pre- 
picture. 

sleigh-riding rounded 
id enjoyable afternoon. 
groups visited here and 
residences throughout the 


evening programme was opened 
a novel stunt staged by Mr. 
rdon and a group of intermediate 
They marched on and formed 
across the front of the stage 
with school bags in their hands. Then 


Figeati 


Merry,”” 
the next move brought ‘‘Christmas’’ 
to view. Right about face and on 
their backs we read, “‘and a Happy’’ 
and on turning around and bowing the 
greeting was completed with, ‘New 
Year,’’ on the tops of their caps. 

Then a two reel Harold Lloyd 
comedy was shown followed by a very 
finetype of Western feature picture, 
Buck Jonesin The Fighting Buckaroo. 
The children greatly enjoyed both 
these pictures. They were secured 
for the School by The Toronto Film 
Board of Trade. 

In the intervals between reels 
Mr. Alec Gordon delighted the 
visitors and staff with several splen- 
did pianonumbers. The programme 
me closed with God Save the King. 
The following parents and friends were 
visitors during the week-end: 

Mr. Bilow and Mr. Dixon, Win- 
chester. 

Mr. Evans and son, Mr. Male and 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Holt and sons, 
Mrs. Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. Stratton 
and daughter and Mrs. Bartkiewicz, 
Hamilton. 

Mr. Greenwood, Mrs. Proctor, 
Mr. Mazzali and Miss Sanders, Wind- 
sor. 

Mrs Maw and Miss Harris, Cale- 
donia. 

Mrs. Simpson and daughter and Mrs. 
Carriere, Ottawa. 

Dr. and Mrs. McMillen and_ sons, 
Mr. and Mrs. Batty and family, Sarnia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haist, Ridgetown: 

Mrs. Eames, Mr. Whalls, Mrs. 
Wegmore and Miss Lawrence, St. 
Thomas. 


Mrs. and Miss Shepherd, Mr. and | ™ 


Mrs. Lethbridge and daughter, Mrs. 
Breeze and daughter, Mr. Abrams, 
Mrs. Marr and son, Mr.and Mrs. Elliott 
and family, Mr. Robertson, Mr. 
Franklin, Mrs. Baillie, Mr. Angotti, 
Mr. Clarke, Miss E. Egginton, Miss 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Lockett, Mr. 
and Mrs. Moon, Mr. Morton and son, 
Mr. McGovern, Mrs. and Miss Mc- 
Guire, Mr. Stothers,Mrs. and Miss 
‘Tettman, and Mr. Carey, Toronto. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fox and son, Well- 
ington. 

Mr. Korn, Niagara Falls. 

Mrs. Buckle, Aurora. 

Mrs. Latour, Cornwall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, Coleman. 

Mr. and: Mrs. Bedwell and son, 
Scarboro. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meyette, Mr. J. 
Meyette, Mr. and Mrs. Gerow, Mrs. 
Scott, Mr. A. Scott and Mr.\ Land, 
Peterboro. : 

Mr. and Mrs. LaPalm and children, 
"Queensboro. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester, Grimsby. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooke and family, 
Foxboro. 

Mr. Cardwell, Winchester. 

Mr. and Miss Hanna, Cookstown. 

Mr. Liddle and son, Shannonville. 


Mrs. Marshall and baby, Listowel. 
Mrs. MacNabby Trenton. 

Mr. C. Parker, Baltimore. 

Mr. Rayburn, Powassan. : 

Mrs. Smith and Miss Scott, Co- 
bourg. 5 
Mrs. C. Smith and Mrs. Cust, Mil- 
ton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Storring, Tamworth. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Thompson, 
Belleville. 

Mr. C. Thompson and Miss Etta 
Thompson, Stirling. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Vancoughnett and 
baby, Sydenham. aS 

Mr. Cyrus Youngs, Embro> 

Mrs. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Soles and baby, Kingston. 

Miss Crerar, Chesley. 


Nores 
Quite a number of parents stayed 
over for Sunday and spent the day 
quietly with their children. 


The resident staff had a very en- 
joyable Christmas dinner after the 
needs of the visitors and pupils had been 
provided for. 


Quite a number of the pupils re- 
ceived new skates and boots for Christ- 
mas. ‘They lost no time in putting 
them into use. 


Mr. Karl Van Allen, an ex-member 
of our staff, who is attending Queen's 
University this year, was a welcome 
visitor during the holiday. 


The carpenter shop boys mounted 
about a dozen small Christmas trees 
for the junior classrooms, beside large 
ones for the residence and assembly 
room. 


‘The scouts swanked their new uni- 
forms all day. It was their first public 
appearance in their aew togs and they 
looked quite proud of themselves in 
their khaki hats and shirts, blue shorts 
and red scarves. 


Dr. McMillen didn’ttell us just why 
he stayed over till Monday but we 
have « notion it was to try a trip down 
that slide on the big bobs. We saw 
him at it anyway, so it looks *spicious. 
He was steering, too. ¢ 


A fine box of Christmas gifts was re- 
ceived by Miss James for distribution 
among the poorer children. The fol- 
lowing girls of ‘Toronto, all ex-pupils, 
co-operated in providing this splendid 
E. Hazlitt, M. Powell, G. 
h Wilson, Gladys Hardy, 
nnabel Vhompson, Edna 
Sole, Mary Kinsman 
¢ Buchan. 


As the afternoon of Christmas Eve 
was very disagreeable out-of-doors a 
number of very suitable pictures for 
children were presented. There 
were two comedies, a very fine bird 
picture, a picture featuring the Toron- 
to Zoo, one in which figure skating 
was the feature and the program closed. 
with a two reel picture called ““The 
Childhood of Jesus.’” 


‘The schoolrooms in all the junior 
grades were very prettily decorated. 
The little trees were gay with tnsel, 
popcorn and candy canes. Many of 
the blackboards had attractive winter 
scenes, fire places, chimneys, etc. as 
part of the scheme of decoration. One 


of the most original of these blackboard 
designs was in Miss Cass’ room. 
It was an ae veiw of the School } 
grounds showing the main building | 
complete in every detail, the two resi- 
dences and Dr. Coughlin’s home with 
Santa and his sleigh drawn by reindeer 
just landing on the roof of the school. 
Other rooms were worthy of special 
mention but it would be difficult to 
discriminate, there were so many good 
features. 


Field Secretary Edgar I. Jones of 
Provincial Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts Association visited the School 
on Wednesday, December 15th. It 
was not possible for_us to hold a scout. 
meeting while Mr. Jones was here, 
but Scoutmaster Burrell and Asst. 
Scoutmaster Spanner enjoyed a chat 
with him on Scout matters in general 
and our own work here in particular. 


A special scout meeting was held on 
Saturday evening, December 18th, at 
7.15, to invest the ten boys who have 
completed their tenderfoot tests. Dr. 
Coughlin, Superintendent of the 
School and Chairman of the Troop 
Committee, was present. The boys 
wore their uniforms except their hats 
and scarves. 

The programme was as follows: in- 
vestiture of No. 1 Patrol, a short re- 
view of the composition of the Union 
Jack, a demonstration of knots and 
their uses, a brief test on knowledge of 
tree formations and the investiture of 
No 2. patrol. 

The Scoutmaster gave the troop a 
short talk on the importance and mean- 
ing of the step they were taking before 
calling the first candidate for invest- 
Each boy on being called out 
was questioned as to his desire to 
become a scout and a brother to every 
ether scout in the world, also as to 
his knowledge and understanding of 
the Scout Law. ‘The Scout Promise 
was then made, pledging the Scout's 
honour onthe Union Jack, after which 
the coat badge was presented as a token 
of membership in the great scout 
brotherhood. ‘The investiture was 
completed by putting on the hat and 
scarf. 

Greetings were given by the Scout- 
master andjAssistant, the salute , given 
and the boy returned to his patrol a 
full-Hedged scout. 

After the last boy was invested Mr. 
Burrell gave the troop a few words of 
advice and counsel and led them in a 
short prayer in unison before dismiss- 
ing. 

The Scout Law and Promise are 
given below for the benefit of any who 
are interested. 


Tue Scour Promise 
On my honour, | promise that I will do 
my best, 
‘To do my duty to God and the King, 
‘To help other people at all times, 
To obey the Scout Law. 


Tue Scout Law 
1. A Scout’s honour is to be trusted. 
2. A Scout is loyal to the King, his 
country, his officers, his parents, his 
emplo: and to those under him. 
3. A Scout's duty is to be useful and 


to help others. 


4. A Scout is a friend to all and a 


| brother to every other Scout, 


5. AScoutis courteous. 
6. A Scout is a friend to animals. 

7. A Scout obeys orders of his parents, 
Patrol Leader, or Scoutmaster without 
question. 

8. A Scout smiles and whistles under 
all difficulties. 

9. A Scout is thrifty. 

10. A Scout is clean in thought, 
word and deed. 


January 


The New Year bells are ringing 
A grecting loud and clear, 
"Yo wish again to all of us 
A happy, glad New Year. 


Oh, let us do our utmost 

To be good and helpful, too; 
This is the wish the New Year bells 
Are ringing out to you. 


The Four Funny Little 
Rabbits 


Once upon a time there were four 
funny little rabbits. Their names were 
Flopsy, Mopsy, Cotton-tail and Peter. 
They lived in the roots of alarge pine 
tree. They wore coats and shoes. 
The mother rabbit wore adress and an 
apron. One day the rabbits wanted to 
go out and play. The mother rabbit 
pur on their coats and told them to go 
outinthe fieldand play. Shetoldthem 
not to goto Mr. McGregor’s garden 
because a long time ago their father 
wentthere and Mr. McGregor caught 
him and made a rabbit pie and now 
they had nofather. The rabbits went 
to the field and picked black berries. 
y obeyed their mother but Peter 
disobeyed his mother. He went over 
to Mr. McGregor's 
ed under the gate. H 
cabbage, lettuce and radishes. 
awhile he felt very sick 
Gregor saw him. Peter ra 
he could. He lost one of shoes. 
regor was planting some 
¢ plauts in his garden. 
Peter thought he was lost. He could 
not see the gate. He cried very hard 
and Mr. McGregor heard him. 
Peter fell down and rolled under a 
bush. Then he went into the barn 
and hid behind some flower pots. 
He jumped into a watering-can and he 
got all wet. He ran under # wheel- 
barrow and rested for alittle, He saw 
abig white cat. He was frightened of 
it. Aftera while he found the gate 
and ran home. Flopsy, Mopsy and 
Cotton-Tail were good rabbits. — His 
mother way surprised (0 ste Peter ly- 
ingon the floor. Peter told her that 
he wentto Mr. MeGregor’s garden 
ate some of the vegetables and he 
her that he was very sick. His 
mother put him to bed. She gave 
some medicine to him “The other 
good rabbits had a good supper. When 
Peter got well again, he did not go 
shere any more. —Willie Tryon. 
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Evergreen Trees 


Hemlock trees, balsam trees, spruce 
trees, pine trees and cedar trees are 
evergreen trees 
Evergreen tree are aiways ¢ 


Cones grow on evet 
Pine cones are rather large. Cedar 
cones are very small. Pine needles 


nd sharp. 

seeds in cones. 

‘ds in the winter. 

—Nicholas Wozcik. 
Grabe HLA 


January 


January brings the New Year, 
January brings the snow, 

Brings the ice and fun of skati 
With the:cold we're all aglow 


In the sky the inter evenings 
How the stars vlance here and there, 
Twinkling, “lazing, just diamonds, 


Shining through the frosty air 


Oh, we welcome January, 

First month of th id New Year, 
And great happiness we hope it 
Brings to everybody here. 


Boys! A New Way to do 
Arithmetic 
Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, sir, T have 
Eight bags full; 
‘Two for my master, 
Three for my dame; 
How many for the little boy 
That lives in the lane? 


Draw the bags that are left for the 
little boy that lives in the lane. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Had nine eggs and let three fall; 
He could not pick them up again. 
How many eggs had Humpty then? 


Draw the wall. Color it brown. 
On top of the wall draw the number 
of eggs Humpty Dumpty had left. 


Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the candle stick; 

If Jack jumps ten times less three— 
How many jumps will all these be? 


Draw the candle-stick Color it 
red. Under it write the number. of 
time Jack jumped over the candle- 

stick. 


Riddle me, riddle me, ree, 
Ten apples upon a tree, 

If J pick two, 

And so do you, 

How many are left on the tree? 


i Draw the apple tree. Color it 
brown. Put the number of apples that 
are left on the tree. 


Three little kittens lost their mit- 
tens 
And they began to cry; 
How many mittens did they lose? 
To find out you must try. 


Copythe verse and write the cor- 
rect answer under it. 


Little Jack Horner sat in the corner, 
Counting the plums in his pie; 
‘There were four and three, 
And five he could see, 
Now how many plums did Jack 
spy? 
Draw Jack Horner's pie. Under 
it write the number of plums it con- 
tained. —Primary Education 


Indians 
Miss Aitchison’s, Mr. Burrell’ s and 
Mr. Gordon's classes went to the as- 
sembly hallto see a show about “The 
Indians. I shall write about “The 
India 
A longtime ago there were no white 
people here. “The Indians lived here. 
There were no cars, no houses, no 
large boats, no stores, no streets, no 
churches, no towns, . no vill- 
ages, noschools, no tra ali he coun- 
try was covered with forest. 
The Indians lived here. “They had 
copper-coloured skins. They had long 
black hair and bright black eyes. 
They wore feathers in their hair. 
Their clothes were made of skins. 
They sometimes wore blankets. They 
wore moccasins on their feet. They 
were made of skins of animals. They 
wore snow-shoes in winter. They 
were made of wood and rope. They 
liked to paint their faces with many 
colours. We do not like to paint our 
faces with many colours. 
The Indians lived in wigwams. 
The wigwams were made of poles 
covered with skins. “There was a hole 
at the top to let out the smoke. An 
Indian woman was called asquaw. A 
Wigwam was called 2 tepee sometimes. 
The squaws carried their babies on 
their backs. An Indian baby was call- 
ed a papoose. 
The Indian 
Were cruel. 
ahawks: Th 
sometimes. 


liked to fight. They 
They fought with tom- 
liked to ride horses 
There are a few Indians 


living now, Biesber a sot ane non: 
They liked to hunt moose, | 
deer, bears and other animals. "The 
Indians hunted with spears and bows 
and arrows. They liked to eat meat, 
corn ard other things. They shot the 
animals with bows and arrows and 
skinned them with sharp knives. They 
likedtoeatthem. They did notknow 
about God. 

Sometimes they liked to dance. 
Some of the Indians liked to playtom- 
_ They were made of rein- 


The Indians travelled in canoes in 
summer. Their canoes were made 
of birch-bark. They used paddles to 
make them go. 

The squaws did all the work while 
the Indian men went hunting and fight- 
ing. The squaws liked to make bowls, 
jars, baskets and other things. The 


Indians did not have matches. They 
made a firé by rubbing two hard stones 
together. 


We like to read about them, 
Joseph Robert Julien. 


The Old Woman aa Her Pig 


An old woman found a sixpence. 
She asked herself what she would do 
with that sixpence. She told herself 
that she would buy a pig. So she 
bought one. 

On the way home they came to a 
stile. She told the pig to jump over 
the stile. The pig told her that he 
would not jump over it. 

She wentontill she metadog. She 
told it to bite the pig. She told it that 
the pig would not jump over the stile 
and she would not get home that night. 
The dog told her that it would notbite 
the pig. 

She went on till she met a_ stick. 
She told it to beat the dog. She told 
it that the dog would not bite the pig; 
the pig would not jump over the stile 
and she would not get home that night. 
It told her that it would not beat the 
dog. 

She went on till she met a fire. 
She told it to burn the stick. She told 
it that the stick would not beat the 
dog; the dog would not bite the pig, 
the pig would not jump over the stile 
and she would not get home that night. 

She went on till she met some water. 
She. told it to put out the fire. She 
told it that the fire would not burn the 
stick; the stick would not beat the dog; 
the dog would not bite the pig; the 
pig would not jump over the stile and 
she would not get home that night. 
It told her that it would not put out 
the fire. 

She went ontillshe met an ox. She 
told it to drink the water. She told it 
that the water would not put out the 
fire; the fire would not burn the stick; 
the stick would not beat the dog; the 
dog would not bite the pig; the pig 
would not jump over the stile and she 
would not get home that night. It 
told her that it would not drink the 
water. 

She went on till she met a butcher. 

She ttold him to kill the ox. 
She told him that the ox would 
not drink the water, the water would 
not put out the fire; the fire would not 
burn the stick; the stick would not beat 
the dog; the dog would not bite the 
pig; the pig would not jump over the 
stile and she would not get home that 
night. He told her that he would not 
kill the ox. 

She went on till she met a rope. 
She told it tohangthe butcher. She 
told it that the butcher would not kill 
the ox; the ox would not drink the 
water; the water would not put out the 
fire; the fire would notburn the stick; 
the stick would not beat the dog; the 
dog would not bite the pig; the pig 
would not jump over the stile and she 
would not get home that night. It 
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told her thatit would not’ 


She went on till she met arati She: 
told it to gnaw the rope. ‘She ws 
that the rope would not hang she bate 
er ; the butcher would-not oe 
the ox would nor drink the water’: 
water would not put out the fi 
fire would'not ‘burn the stick; 
would not beat the dog; the dog would 
not bite the pig; the pig would r 
over the stile and she would | 
home that night. It told her. get 
some cheesi and then it would, gnaw 
the rope. ~ 

She got some cheese and gave it to 
the rat, | ‘Then the rat begantp} gaw 
the rope; thé rope began to hang the 
butcher; the butcher began to kill the 
02; the ox began to drink the water; 
the water began to put out the'fire:the 
fire began to burn the stick; the 
began to beat the dog; the dog 
to bite the pig; the pig ji 
the stile‘and the old woman’ 
that night. —Doiglas McMillen. 


home 
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The Star Patterns. 


There isa Big Dipper in the sky. 

It is formed by seven big bright stars. 

There is a Little Dipper in the sky, 
too. 

It is formed by smaller stars that are 
together. 

There is a pattern of a Sword and 
a Belt made of stars. 

There is a broad white streak across 
the sky that is called the Milky Way. 

The reason the Milky Way looks 
white is because it is thick with tiny 
stars that we cannot see. 

‘There are many other star patterns 
in the sky. 

Many of themare seen only at certain 
times of the year. 

We can see the Big Dipper and the 
Milky Way every clear night all 
through the year. 


The Big Dipper 


There's a starry Dipper in they sky, 

A beautiful sight to see, 

And the whole year long on bright, 
clear nights 

It is shining on you and me. 


And the Seven Starsin this Dipper big, 

Are like wonderful jewels bright; 

If you look, you will see them twinkl- 
ing there 

On every bright, clear night. 


Happy Little Eskimo 


Happy little Eskimo, 

In your home of ice and snow, 
As you play beside the sea, 

Do you ever think of me? 


I would like to play with you 
In your funny snow igloo 
You must haye a lot of fun 

In tha: land of midnight sun._ 


You have dogs and a sled, 

And a fur robe for a bed. 

And beside you way up there 
Lives the great white polar bear, 


Happy little Eskimo, 

Wrapped in furs from head to toe. 
Many strange things we would do 
If you were I and I were you. 


Winter is a baker 
Just like one | know; 
He finds my little garden 
And ices it with snow. 
—Genrude Ryder Bennett. 


Sir Philip Sidney 
- There were many brave and good 
eet served Queen Elizabeth. 
- But the man who showed best of all 
by his life nae xed man should 
vas Sir Philip Sidney. 
: He was'so kind and good that he 
was loved by all whoknew him. — Not 
ly was he a brave soldier, but he 
wrote good books that are full of 
and beautiful thoughts, 
He was a man who loved the truth, 
sometimes he made the queen 
y by speaking his mind to her freely 
without fear, 
All through her reign the queen ’s 
hief enemy was the King of Spain. 
‘ar broke out at last, and an English 
y went overto Hullandto help the 
ch to fight the Spaniards. 
There was a town called Zuthen 
atthe English wantedtotake. They 
ed their army all around it, so that 
food could be taken into it. 
‘The people were soon starving, and 
Spaniards tried to send men with 
into the town. This led toa 
t outside the walls. 
twas a foggy morning, and the 
lish soldiers could see only a few 
isin front of them. Sidney, with 
o hundred horsemen, rode up close 
valls, and when the fog cleared 
ny. began to fire their guns at 


little army. i 
Sidney now saw quite close to him 
ebody of Spaniards  Butthough 


had so few men with him, he 
uted, ‘Charge, my men, for God 
id good Queen Bess!’ 

He drove the enemy back, but at 
the was badly wounded, and_ his 
se took fright and dashed away. 
Though weak and faint with loss of 
d, Sidney kept his seat. His horse 
soon caught, and Sidney was laid 
the ground. 

A bottle of water was handed to 
, forhe was parched with thirst. 
he was about to raise the drink to 
lips a wounded soldier was carried 


vater-bottle the 
Water! 


At the sight of the 
fellow cried, “Water! 
im dying of thirst!” 

Seeing the look of longing in his face 
Incy held. out the bortle to him, 


As his wound was being dressed his 
‘nds stood by with tears in their 
, tnd praised him for the courage 
had shown, 

Fora tew days he seemed to be 
ing better, “Then he grew worse, 
soon knew that he was d: 
ill his courage never fi 
Spoke cheerfully to his brother, 
Stood weeping by his side. “Love 
Memory,’ he said to him, ‘and 
tish my friends.’ 

With hese words he closed his eyes, 
Soon after he ceased to breathe 
nd sat the age of thirty-one there 
ed a\\ ay one of the best and noblest 
of |’ or any other time. 


The Mice in Council 

me Sttle mice, who lived in the 
S of. house, met together one 
Ht, to talk of the wicked Cat and 
whit could be done to get rid 
er he head mice were Brown- 
» Griv-car, and White-whisker. 
re +s no comfort in the house,”’ 
Brow n-back. “If I step into the 
Y to pick up a few crumbs, down 
fs the Cat, and [have hardly time 


can We-do?"’ asked Gray- 
Shall we all run at her at once 

her, and frighten her away?” 
Ao. said White-whisker; *‘she 
bold we could not frighten her. 
fe thought of something better 
tha Let us hang a bell round her 
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neck. Then, if she moves, the bell 
will ring, and we shall hear it, and 


have time to run away.” 

i “*O yes! yes!’ cried all the mice. 
“* That is a goodidea. We will hang 
abell on the Cat! Hurrah! hurrah! 
No more fear of the Cat!’’ and they 
danced in glee. 
the bell round her neck?” after.a while 
Brown-back asked. No one answered. 

“Will you?”’ he asked of White- 
whisker. 


man thought they were. 


: : Funny Intle 
foxes! : 


| They had need to be sly, for they . 


had many enemies. -Dogs were the 
worst, for they trace foxes by their 
scent. Father Fox taught his child- 
ren many tricks. They learned to 


“* But who will hang jroll in’ any strong-smelling plant to 


| pat the dogs off their track. They 
‘earned how to double back on their 
jtracks a little way. They would 
\then leap to one side as far as they 


““T don’t think I can,’’ replied | could aud run away. 


White-whisker; 
know. 
move quickly.’” 
ear?” said Brown-back. 
a Excuse me,”’ answered Gray-ear; 
I have not been well since that 
time when I was almost caught in the 
trap.”’ 

Who will bell the Cat, then?’” 
said Brown-back. “‘If it istobe done 
some one must do it.”” é 

Not a sound was heard, and one by 
one the little mice stole away to their 
holes, no better off than they were 
before. 

When there is trouble there is need 
of some one to act, well ass 
one to advise. —A 


“Will you, Gray- 


re 


The Wolf and the Lamb 

One day a Wolf and a Lamb 
happened to come at the same time 
to drink from a brook that ran down 
the side-of the mountain. 
he wolf wished much to eat 
the lamb, but meeting her as he did, 
face to face, he thought he must find 
some excuse for doing so. 

So_he began by trying to pick a 

quarrel,and said angrily: **How dare 
you come to my brook and mudd 
the water so that I cannot drink 
What do you mean?’” 
The Lamb, in very much alarm, 
id gently: “1 do not see how it 
can be that I have spoiled the water. 
You stand higher up the stream, 
and the water runs from you to me, 
not from me to you.”* 

“Be that as it may,”’ said the Wolf 
with a snarl, ‘you are a rascal all the 
same, for | have heard that last year 
you said bad things of me behind my 
back." 

“Dear Mr. Wolf,’ cried the poor 
Lamb, “‘that could not be, for a yea 
ago I was not born; [| am only. six 
months old.”* 

Finding it of no use to argue any 
more, the Wolf began to snarl and 
show teeth. Comi loser to the 
Lamb, he said, ** You litle wretch, if 
it was not you it was your father, so it’s 
all the sam and he pounced upon 
the poor lamb and ate her up. 

—Acsop. 
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Four Funny Little E 


“Tam lame, you | 
It needs some one who can | ground to a low tree until the dopsgot 


‘ - | 
Once four little foxes lived with 


their father and mother in a wood. 
‘Their home was in the ground under 
a big stone. Cunning little fellows 
they were! They looked like round 
fluffy balls of wool, Each had tiny 
sharp ears and a very pointed nose. 
Ac last their mother thought them 
quite old enough to begin lessons. 
**Lessons!"" you 
yo tgschool.”” No, but they have 
lessons to learn just as Only 
they are the kind that foxes need, as 
yours are the kind that you need 
heir teachers were their father 
and mother. 


| 


‘ the door of his house open 
[bear went in. It saw 
“foxes never | 


Mother fox taught them first how to» 


catch field mice. Very proud was 
little Sharp-eyes, the oldest, when he 
caught the first mouse. “Then they | 
had a lesson in lying still, A man 
came along the path Mrs. Fox 
dropped to the ground in a ball. She 
Jay as if dead. All the little foxes 
did the same. ‘They looked like so 
many stones. And that is what the 


Or they would leap fromthe 


|” Father Fox had one trick of which 
‘he was very proud. He would run 
fast to the top of a steep hill. Then 
he would lie down flat. The dogs 
would be running so fast that they 
would go overthe hill-top and down 
the other side, helter-skelter. Before 
they got to the botto: her Fox was 
off the other way. The little ones 
learned to do this, too. 
They had to learn to catch ot 
imals besides field mic Rabbits 
d squirrels, chickens and birds were 
their prey. ch must be caught ina 
different way hese were the les- 
sons they learned and many more be- 
side: Our four funny Title foxes 
learned them well, and grew to be 
big foxes with families of their own. 
Little Wood Friends. 


The Months 


January bringsthe snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 


February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lakes again. 


March brings breezes loud and. shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 


Apirl brings the primrose sweet, 
Seatters daisies at our feet 


May brings flocks of pretty lambs 
skipping by their fleeey dams 


June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies 


Hot July brings cooling showers. 


Strawberries and gilly-Howers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne, 


Warm September brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot 


sh October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant, 


Dull November brings the blast, 
Then the leaves are whirling 


Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire, and Christmas treat. 


Sara Coleridge. 


The Troublesome Bear 


A man had a little bear He was 
very fond of it. Sometimes it was very 
troublesome. One day the man went 
to the woods to chop wood. He left 
The little 
jug of molas- 
es, it was tond of molasses. It roll- 
ed the jug around. By and by the cork 
me out, “The molasses was spilled 
on the floor. “The little bear was very 
happy. It licked up the molasses. 

After a while it did not want any 
It lay down and rolled into the 


me 
molasses. “Then it went out of the 
house and rolled on the ground. Its 


fur was stieky and many leaves stuck 
torits 
The man came back and saw the 
Ir looked very funny. He 
He went into the house and 
wthe molasses on the floor. He 
was cross and Whipped the bear. 
Little Stories. 


New Year’s Eve 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ringin the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
“he year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

* The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thou sand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man_and free, 
The larger heart, fers le hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that isto be. 

Alfred, Lord Tennysor. 


Little ed Rose 


Rose was a little Indian who lived 
fara in the heart of the Indian terri- 
tory. One day, when her father, Big 
Hunter, was going to the nearest town, 
nearly a whole day's journey away 
from home, he offered to take Red 
Rose with him. 

It was very cold when they started 
in the morning, little Red Rose snug- 
gled up very close to her father. Big 
Hunter loved his little daughter dearly, 
for she all he had, and she looked 
so much like her mother, who had died 
over a year ago. It was late in the af- 
ternoon when they reached the town, 
and Red Rose opened her eyes wide 
at the queer houses that were made of 
brick. 

Big Hunter stopped in front of a 
store and left Red Rose outside to look 
in the windows. There she saw a 
wonderful doll dressed in red silk. Red 
Rose thought at first she was alive and 
smiled at her ina friendly way, but the 
big doll with the lovely blue eyes only 
stared at the little Indian girl. 

After a while the storekeeper came 
to the window and took the doll away. 
Red Rose felt very lonely then; she 
climbed back into the wagon and curl- 
ed up in the heavy robes. Soon she 
was fast asleep. 

When she awakened the moon was 
shining brightly, and the ponies were 
trotting briskly toward home. Some- 
thing big and strange was tucked in the 
robe with her, and when Red Rose 
looked, she found the wonderful doll 
there beside her. 

** How you like baby??” asked the 
father, bur little Red Rose was too. 
happy to speak “*No ery, papoose,"’ 
her father said gently. “"Your good 
Red Rose, so [buy red baby for pre- 
sent. Heap much money her cost."" 

Then litle Red Rose reached her 
little brown arm up until she had them 
both around her father’s neck and gave 
hima long, hard hug. “*Me heap much 
glad,” she said. —Sunbeam. 


Nobody objects to a man riding a 
hobby if he does not insist upon occu- 
pyingall of the road. 


For men may rise on stepping stones 
of their dead selves to higher things. 


Often when conscience tries to 
speak it finds the line busy. —Harris- 
bury Patrior 


The man who never makes mistakes 
never makes anything. 


‘here is always room and occasion 
enough fora true book an any subject; 
as thereis room for more light the 
brightest day, and more rays will not 
interfere with the first. —Thoreau. 
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too, do, I,"’ repliedthe strang- 
Guest 2 wah avisible struggle to force back 
{Continued from page one? tS AEArS: i 

empty plate, he said kindly but firmly: | Let each day beta all, ey 

we eee welcome to exchange thy children, the beginning of 4 yer * 
outer clothing for these, bat 1 = eel aerutaier Sica fulfillment ; 
exact three things of thee: first, that i 
those thee remove shall be left in my And somewhere from the open door 

» there came the sound of “Amen. 
cellar for such future use as 1} may © Gard ia Senarday 
direct; second, that thee will dine with Sarah M. H. Gardner, tn turday 
my family to-day at one o’clcok p.m. ; Evening Post. 
third, that thee will afterward comply | 
with a particular request that 1 shall | 
make. Now tell me whatthee v 
to do. 

“Tam afraid of you;—most afraid, AD S 
for it seems too good to be true. ri Charles Lamb wrote this, of the 
do it.” ° departure of the old year and the com- 

It was no new experience for Jacob ing of the new: “Of all sounds of all 
Cope’s family to receive an unan- bells, most solemn and touchiag isthe 
nounced guest, and they were already peal which rings out the old year. I 
gathered in the dining-room when never hearicwithout a gathering up ef 
the stranger was presented. my mind to a concentration of all the 

They spoke of much that interested wes that have been diffused over 
him, rarely appealing to him or per- the past twelve month; all] have done 
mitting him to think they regarded him or suffered, performed or neglected, 
otherwise that as one of themselves. in that regretted time begin to know 
‘And a new impulse had already sprung its worth as hen a person dies. It 
within his breast, when Jacob led the takes a persona color; nor was ita 
conversation to the subject of trades poetical flight ina contemporary, when 
and gradually there escapeda certainty he exclaimed: ‘I saw the skirts of the 
that this wayfarer had once had an ex- departing vear.” 
cellent position. A cloud fell across his But if the sudden resurgence of 
face, only to be lifted by a subsequent thought of a year past saddens us 3 
suggestion that there were many vacan- little the opportunity of the year ahead 
Cies inthe business world to be filled by more than balances, and the net result 
the trustworthy. is joy. ‘The artifices of calendars per- 

When they were alone the strange form more than they intend. The 
guest aske: *Can a man be trusted precise fact of the first day’s comin 
who has been in prison?” though our common sense tells us that 
‘Certainly, if he has there learned the day is like all other days, inevit- 
the lesson such confinement isintended ably stir within us something of confi- 
to teach.” dence and courage. 

Teach! What can it teach?” January firstis the day of days which 

“Has thee so missed thy lesson? waves the flaming flag of “Do!” 
Letme show thee how truly it is help- New Year's Day symbolizesthe un- 
ful sometimes'to separate a wrong-doer nquerableness of the human race. 
from the temptation to do wrong, to Not war, nor pestilence. nor disaster 
give him a chance alone to think over of any kind can discourage it. It ts so 
his career, to choose better things, and in the mass of mankind. It is so. with 
to begin at once to gain the respect of men and women — Some fall, 

i 1 doubt not thee surrerder; but only afew, caught in 
was quiet and helpful to: them.” ce circumstance that breaks what is 

“Twas all of that, but they would ential in humanity—the will to go 
not let me of. Lhad to comeoutfor forward. —E. E. Whiting 
the New, Year. | took a big. risk! a 
What wor ey do if ey caught 

hat would they di they caug! A Bright Sunsev” 


me 

The old adaye says “Allis well that 
must go back to them ends well.’ In a sense this 1s trie. 
The man rose and made a move- “To have a calm and pleasant: events 
ment, as if to run; then he slowly sat after a day of storm and rain, ts most 
down again, whispering = enjosable. “The clouds which have 
Iris New Year's Day hung |i dark nent over the 
The Friend took a little purse from earth all day, are rolled back and the 
his pocket. azure blue of the sky peeps through, 
‘Among many’* he said, “there is shafts of golden light food the earth. 
a habitof exchanging small gittyenthe “The boisterous wind sinks to a whis- 
first ofthe year. Wehaver ur per and sings gentle lullaby to tire dna- 
Is followed the custom, but in this in= tute asshe falls asleep, and the rough 

stance | shall make an exception and day ends tn a delightful calm 
ask thee to receive from mea trifle — When aship is tempest tossed and 
which will, J trust, serve in many threatened with destrucuon during her 
ways yoy across the ocean, it isa matter 
The convictuntolded the purse. with of great congratulation when she finds 
its contents, just as he wouldhavetak- her way in safety into por. Ir would 
m at midnight, by force hive been far better, however, to have 
ace colore ts spral had a pleasant voya 
and then the deor opened, and 4s a day of sunshine is preferible to a 
s children trooped in ay of storm. 
Tiere were childish ¢ The evening of the sear is upon us, 
ashion, such as had no false to many it has been full of anxiety and 
and at last John Elbridge telt his t re oaT lease hekd arkare londsesol edie 
dosed, and he took the voungest on his ippointment, sickness and be 
knee, and told them tales of ase have obscured our way, ver the + 
ing lite, his father sown adventures nay have a pleasant ending 
inthe far East. until the twilight fell = 
His heart was warmed by the care 


‘The Quaker’s New Yea: as 


New Year's Day 


They must not ‘catch’ thee. Thee 


eventide it may be light, if we but cast 
our care upon him, keowine thar he 
which had secured for hima cheap and eareth for us.’° We shall see the 
excellent lodging, and a welcome at iver lining to the cloud andthe calm 
this homely but happy hearth ind quiet of a bright and peaceful sun- 
Var more, too; for, as he rose te cer will rest upon the closing hours of 
depart. a kind voice said hes MaeO nerd 
“At nine to-morrow, then, 1 will 
vow ahthee on thy little journey, and, 
at thy return, thee shall fill a place in Your “few things” may be very 
our Warehouse.” ew and very small things, but God 
dia childish treble added: “Twish expects you to be faithful over them. 
New Year every day.” Frances-Ridley Havergal. 
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Team-Work 


By Maser BurkeHouper 


ATHAN, we have only 
‘one child to educate, and 
the Pratts have eight,’ 
said Mrs. Ortwein. 

“Tl know,”’ replied Mr. 
Ortwein, settling deter- 
minedly into his chair: 
“that’s why Abner Pratt 
wants to establish a sort of high school 
out here at Elk River. He mildly calls 
ita continuation class, but I say it would 
mean paying four_extra teachers, be- 
cause with so many fan-dangle studies, 
the teacher who knows Latin won't 
touch history, and the one who dabbles 
in science will wipe his hands of ma- 


ics. 
.’’ sighed Mrs.Ortwein, “‘I 
suppose it would mean the building of 
an addition to the public school, and 
the maintaining of three or fourteach- 
ers; but, really, the children of the 
village are growing up, and some of 
them are almost without training.’” 
“‘That's nothing to me!" declared 
Nathan Ortwein. ‘“‘All we have to 
do islook out for our own boy, Nelles. 
We can send him itto town pretty 
cheap- just his train fare back and forth 
“But if the Prats paid eight train 
it would break them!” 


hat'stheir own’ business,’’ per- 


uns areinot going ‘to- school 
money !” 

“‘L wish we had better teamwork in 
Elk River,’ murmured his wife. 

The question of acontinuation class 
had fairly divided Elk River valley into 
two hostile camps, so that neighbors 
who had borne the hardships of pio- 
neering together, now did not pass the 
time of day when they met. Mr. 
Pratt, with his big, ambitious family, 
was leader of the “‘progressives;’’ and 
Mr. Ortwein, who was a convincing 
talker, had quite a following, known 
asthe “‘antis.’’ Needless to say, the 
families with children rallied around 
Mr. Pratt, while the wealthier, more 
close-fisted people, who feared to lose 
some of their money, stood by Ort- 
Wein, 

Nelles, who knew without fail 
that he was going to high school some- 
Wherein the fall, had bargained with 
his mother to earn some of his expens- 
eshy tending the wee post-office she 
keptin herfront room. » A tri-weekly 


the mail was thrown off. It was Nelles 
Onxwein's duty to get the bag from that 
train, and place the letters and papers 
in their respective pigeonholes to await 
the arrival of their owners. 

Uhe post-office, though small, was 
the hub around which the social life of 
Elk River revolved. Every family was 
tepresented three times a week, and 
the, came prepared to discuss questions 
of the day. Nelles often thought that 
if the quarrel over the continuation class 
ever was settled, it was at the post-office 
the affair would find its solution. 
Somebody was sure to say something 
thar would cleatthe air. 

Nelles wasn’t particularly proud of 
his father when he stood in the front 
door one Saturday night, airing his 
opinions to old Elijah Neff, the “‘clos- 
est’ man in Elk River valley. 


sited Mr.Ortwein. “The Pratt young | 


train stopped at Elk River Forks, when | 


| “What use will the youngsters of 


1 Elk River ever have for Latin and 
: French?” he demanded, with warmth. 

“And why should I vote to. pay a sci- 
ence teacher to tell em the long, out- 
landish names of bugs and worms in 
some dead language?” 

1 know what's got to be done with 
tater bugs and cut-worms,’’ chuckled 
old Elijah Neff. ‘“‘I can destroy ’em 
without knowin’ their Latin names and 
I guess the larnin’ that put me through 
life is good enough for the rest of 
them.”” 

Nelles shuddered. This uncouth old 
miser couldn't see that he had missed 
anything; but what hurt Nelles most of 
all was the fact that his father slapped 
Elijah on the shoulder and cried ‘Same 
here!”’ 

“Some of my neighbors say,’’ ob- 
served Elijah Neff, ‘‘and Abner Pratt 
is one ot ’em—thatt he worst part 
ofthe country to make aliven’ in. But 
T dunno. [ain’tgotnocomplaints. I 
think if I was set down in the Sahara 
desert, I'd find something to make 
money out off!’* 

“Same here,’’ agreed Mr. Ortwein 
again. ‘‘T haven't had any trouble in 
making money here. It’s northerly 
and the winters are cold, but there are 
indications that it's going to grow 
number one hard wheat—and that’s 
enough for me.”” 

*“But no person lives to himself, the 
jible-say¢,”’ came unexpectedly ‘from’ 
the next room, where Mrs. Ortwein 
wasironing. “‘Neither of you has had 
the misfortunes of neighbor Pratt. 
You ought to help him.’’ 

“Speakin’ of wheat,’’ said Elijah 
Neff, ignoring the voice from the other 
room, * ‘that piece of mine looks as if 
some kind of a blight had struck 

“You don'tsay!’’ drawled Mr. Ort- 
wein. “‘Oh, its’s more or less of an 
experiment in this section, and we may 
have some poor crops at first. May- 
be we'll have to spend a few hundred 
dollars on drainage and fertilizing be- 
fore this new land is right.”” 

Throughout the quarre! Nelles Ort- 
wein and Hester Pratt had remained 
firm friends, despite the difference of 
their fathers. Hester was sitting at 
the wicket, sorting mail, during the 
foregoing conversation, and now she 
raised her head to remark. 

“I wish somebody was willing to 
spend a few hundred dollars on the 
young people of Elk River--they should 
be as profitable as wheat.’’ 

Hester wore ahopeless look of late. 
She did so want to start high school 
with Nelles, and there seemed but a 
ghost of a chance. 

*‘What we need is co-operation and 
| community spirit,’’ insisted Mrs. Ort- 

wein, ““There is no team-work in 

Elk River.”’ 

The two men, feeling that things 
were getting rather warm for them, 
went outside. They were silenced, 
but certainly, not convinced. 

About that time the talk of a blight 
on the wheat became more insistent. 
All though the Elk River basin, wheat 
growing was something of an experi- 


ment, as formerly the people bad | little moni 


made a living by herding cattle. In 
former years it had only been grown in 
small patches, but this season some of 
the farmers had ventured on_ several 


NO 8 


j acres. Men like Neff and Ortwéin, 
| eager to make money fast, had planned 
| to go in extensively for wheat, and the 
;sfop which had promised so well in 
the spring, now seemed threatened 
with a strange blight, which was yellow- 
ing the leaves several weeks before 
| harvest. Worst of all the kernels seem- 
ed shrunken and half-developed. The 
queerest thing in a queer situation 
was that the field of Abner Pratt 
{seemed to be escaping the blight. 
| There it had stood all summerin thrifty 
| greenness, while across the fence old 
| Mr. Neff’s patch was turning sere and 
| brown, 

Tt puzzled all the farmers, and en- 
raged some. What sort of trick had 
Abner Pratt played? Had it any con- 
nection with the quarrel which had 
divided the neighborhood into two hos- 
tile camps? 

Meanwhile the lusty, ambitious Pratt 
family, headed by the father, guard- 
ed the wheat jealously and kept silent. 
As Hester whispered to Nelles Ort- 
wein, they kept silent for a good rea- 
son, because none of them knew what 
had happened to the wheat, any more 
than their enemies did. “They guard- 
ed it for a good reason, too, for some 
of the neighbors grew so envious that 
they actually threatened damage to the 
crop. At almost every hour of the 
day and night some one of the numer- 
ous, Pratt family was within sighting 
divtinee Of the preciotsfield-— ~ 

One day, just when the crop was 
ready for cutting, Elijah Neff’s cows! 
broke in, and if Hester and Nelles 
hadn’t been near atthe time to turn 
them back, much damage would have 
been done. They disliked being 
suspicious but they couldn't help feel- 
ing that the niggardly old fellow had 
purposely left that weak spot in the | 
fence, 

It required two hours to rebuild the , 
fence to their satisfaction. When they 
threw down their tools the sun was 
setting, turning the waving wheat field 
to tlloys of burnished gold. 


‘o-morrow the magic wheat will | 
| 


“And what a 
Tt will 


be said Hester. 
load will lift from our mind! 
be quite easy to sell such good wheat, 
but daddy wonders—’ “‘Do not sell 
a kernel of it!’’ said asepulchral voice 
behind them. 

Hester and Nelles jumped a foot. | 
On turning they saw a stranger, lean- 


ing on the fence post. He looked so 

tired and ill that be would have fallen, | 
but for the support. ‘‘Keep it—all of 

it!*? he reiterated, ‘It’s precious— , 
precious!"” 

And then the thing they feared hap- 
pened. ‘The stranger slid weakly 
down beside the post and: lay there 
{inconscious. { 

“He looks quite exhausted,”’ said 


Hester as Nelles lifted him up. “I, ‘ 


wonder if he hascome far.” | 
“And [| wonder what he knows! 
about the magic wheat,”” said Nelles. 
Because there was no hospital in 
Elk River, or near it, the Pratts took 
the stranger in and nursed him. Old 
Elijah Neff said that’s why they had 
y—they were always letting 
outsiders “sponge” onthem. Butthe 
Pratts knew that there were other things. 
of value in the world beside money, 


and in friendships they were very rich. 
\ 


| tently. 


The Little Cork ral the Bar 
of Steel 


‘They hung n ponderous bl 
Full a hundred | Bound i weight 


ment of cork wax hung: 
ka push 


Atovery beat of that tiny ball. 
struck on the stect a blow, 
While mon of the shop stood round and, watched 
‘o kee-—""how the thing would go.” 
They laughed and joered at tho merest thought 
‘hat the cork had au atom or power 
By which it could cause that block of steel 
To oscillate in a hour, 
Only one man in the scofting crowd 
Tad faith in the deep: dealin, 
And he. with Sent: and skilful hand, 
Kept the rhythmic blows in line. 
Moment by moment his test wenton, 
, And the tap—tap—tap was heard; 
When 10. at length, the cold. aay. steel. 
Shuddered-—and trembled—and stirred! 
And then, ere the testing hour expired, 
The cork and the bar as one U 
Were swinging In unison through the air: 
And the peal crowd was dumb, 
A stragnant soul for a time may sleep, 
But at length it will wake and move» 


Whon touched through the yours of joy and 


palo 
By the still, sweet breath of love, 
Be pationt, iy heart. and be faithful. my hand, 
, Let others Krow hasty who may, 
The slightest endeavor with God on its «ide 
Must win at the Judgment Day. 5 
—John Philo Trowbridge. 


For three days the stranger lay in a 
daze, then he gradually came back 
to full consciousness. He told them 
that he had ridden and walked over 
five hundred miles of north country 
during that month. n 

“All to find that patch of wheat!’’ 
he finished, with aweary smile. ‘“Tell 
me. that.itsisgetute Tell me, again!’’ 

“Cut and ‘stacked for thrashing, 
Mr. Pratt assured him. “‘But what 
can it matter to you?"’ 

“*A lifetime of work, and a com- 
fortable fortune!"’ cried the stranger, 
and then drifted back into deep sleep 
again. = 
Mr. Pratt stood looking at him in- 
A few hours later, when the 
stranger had wakened again, the farm- 
er asked: 

“Aren't you Joe Kidd?”” 

“The same,’’ smiled the stranger. 
“1 was Elijah Neff’s hired boy at one 
time. He thought me a slow one, 
no doubt. I was discontented, and 
couldn't getalong with him. 1 always 
longed for an education, and there 
were no chances in Elk River—’ 

“Burdid you get it some way?’’ 
asked Hester, thinking of her own 
longing for school. 

Joseph Kidd handed her his card, 
and she read after his name an array of 
letters that made her gasp. 

“More of this later,’ said Mr. 
Pratt; “‘but I should like to know, first 
ofall, why you take such an interestdn 
our magical wheat field? Did I un- 
derstand you to say that you had travel- 
five hundred miles to find it?”” 

. ‘Is there a place,’ asked Joseph 
Kidd, “where I could get a few ofthe 


1 to all of them?”’ vat 
s,'’ said Hester, ‘the post-office. 
Mrs. Ortwein will lend her front 


The Ortwein room was filled -next 
evening when Joseph Kidd arrived, 
driven by Mr. Pratt. Nearly :evety 
farmer in the valley was present, for 
they had heard that the ‘stranger ijwas 
going to clear up the mystery concern- 
ing their. wheat. 

Joseph Kidd walked across to old 


Mr. Neff, and offered his hand. «+ 
(Continued on last page) 
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King of the Golden River 
When John Ruskin was alittle boy, 


he used to travel on long, happy jour- 


neys with his father and mother, his 
father having business to attend to, his 


mother going along, just as he did, for 


company and pleasure. They stopped 
‘at towns and castles on their way, they 


visited famous rivers and mountains; | 


but the most wonderful journey of all 
came when, at the age of fourteen, 
n traveled with his parents 
uptheR zerland and caught 
hisfirst view ot the Alps. He remem- 
bered that moment and wrote about it 
when he was avery old man. 
er did he ever tire of seeing the Alps, 


watching them in storm or sunshine, | 


making sketches of their sides, and 
describing their beauty in his books. 

Perhaps that is the reason why, 
when Mr. Ruskin wrote a story to 
please a young girl who came to visit 
at his home, he began it by telling about 
a beautiful mountain valley, such as he 
must have seen in his journeys to the 
Alps. Thestory is called ~ 
of the Golden Riv: because at the 
upper end of treasure Valley couldbe 
seen a mountain stream that caught the 
sunlight after all else had become dark 
around it, glowing as if it were really 
made of gold. ; 

A little boy named G 
in thevalley, often wished that the 
river would turn to gold; he gazed 
upon it from the windows whershe 
was left alone by his cruel, older 
brothers, Schwartz and Hans, who 
were known as the “Black Brothers’” 
because of their wickedness. One 
rainy, windy day when Gluck was left 
alone in this way he had a strange 
visitor, a queer little old man, about as 
tall as himself. The man wore a 
pointed cap, and begged to be allowed 
to dry himself at the fire. When the 
brothers returned, they were angry 
because Gluck had given shelter and 
food to the stranger; but ther were 
well paid for their selfishness that night, 
for the storm wrecked their house and 
left the whole valley bare. When 
they woke in the morning they found 


luck, who lived 


a card that read, “West Wind, Esq.,”" | 


in zigzag letters: then they knew who 
the queer old man had been. 

After this the brothers were obliged 
to move away from the valley to the 
town. The story tells how poor, kind- 
hearted young Gluck had a worse and 
worse time, till he met the King of the 
Golden River who told him how the 
river could be made to turn to gold; 
how each of the older brotherstried in 
turn, failed and was turned into a black 
stone, and how Gluck at last made the 
journey to the head of the Golden 
River, and was crowned with success. 

No, the river did not literally turn to 
gold, but it turned its stream into the 
valley, which became fertile and happy 
again, “ and the inheritance which 
had been lost by cruelty, was regained 
by love.”* 

Ruskin was but a litle over twenty 
years old when he wrote this story,yet 
we can ‘ee in it the kind of thoughts 
that he later put into books much long- 
er and harder to understand. He 
spent a great deal of his time trying to 
to make everjone sce the beauty of 


‘A. C. Swinburne. 


Neith- | 


rhe King | 


of nature. 


Ruskin was right in thinking that all 
kinds of bea cnet togo together to 


Dp Pictures Every 
Child Should Know 
Bacon is a book that will help us to 
know the lives of great artists and the 
pictures they painted. How shall we 
know about the people who have lived 
beautifully? Florence Nightingale was 
‘one of these; and her life has been 
well 


Lives of Famous Women,’'by 
Sarah K. Bolton, is another book that 
gives help in the making of a noble, 
helpful life. 


William Tell and the Apple 

One of the most famous stories in 
the world is that of William Tell and 
| the apple. Many hundred years ago 
| the Austrians were in powerin the little 
"country of Switzerland, and ruled as 
harshly as they pleased. One day, as 
‘we are told, the Austrian governor, 
‘whose name was Gessler, set up his 
cap on a pole in the market-place of a 
! village, and required everyone who 
passed to salute it. Ona rich throne 
Gessler sat and watched the men as 
| they wentby, bowing low to the cap 
as it glittered in the sunlight with gold 
and gems. 
| At length came one tall mountaineer 
who strode past the cap and the gover- 
nor without the slightest sign of re- 
spect. “‘Bring that man before 
me,”’ shouted the governor angrily to 
his guards. “‘Who are you?’ he de- 
manded. “‘My name is William 
Tell.”’ “‘And why do you salute nei- 
ther my cap normyself?’’ “*Because 
you are atyrant, and I respect you 
not."’ “‘I will soon bring you to 
terms,’ answered the governor. 
'**Y'ou must die at once or you must 
shoot an apple from the head of your 
son. 

The brave father turned pale, but he 
made ready for the trial. A_ single 
moment of trembling might cost the 
life of himself and his sun. But he 
looked across the blue waves of the 
lake before him and up at the snow 
gleaming white on the mountains, and 
his courage grew strong again. 
| He placed ashining red apple on 
the golden hair of his boy, who smiled 
and said, “| am not atraid, tather.”” 

Then slowly and careiully William 
Tell drew the bowstring back tw his 
ear, and with a sharp twang let it go. 
‘The feathered arrow flashed white be- 
fore the breathless crowd, and cut the 
| apple into halves. With a wild cheer 
| of joy the friends of Tell sprang to- 
ward him, but atthat momenta second 
arrow which he had concealed on his 
person, fell to the ground. 

“Why had you this arrow?"” 
Gessler. 

“To kill thee, tyrant, had I killed 
my son.” 

Atthis the enraged governor ordered 
Tellto be thrown into chains and taken 
across the lake to a castle, where he 
should be put into prison with snakes 
and toadsand other reptiles. But a 
sudden storm swept down from the 
mountains, and nearly filled the boat 
with the waves. Gessler then com- 
manded Tell’s chains to be loosened 
so that he might take the helm. Tell 
soon brought the boat to land, leaped 
out himself with a bow that he had 
snatched up, and shot the tyrant Gessler 
through the heart. From all sides his 
friends then flocked to him, and soon 


asked 


they threw off the rule of the Austrians _ 


and drove them from the country. 


‘Dolores 


written by Laura E. Richards. ° 


Can You Answer These? 
1, Why do people see lightning before 
they hear the thunder? 
2. Describe the chief trade routes be- 
tween Great Britain and Australia. 

‘What cargo would avessel probably 
carry from Britian to Australia. and 
what cargo would it likely bring back 
with it? x 
3. What was the largest structure in 
Ancient Rome? 
What was it used for? 
How many people would it seat? 
‘What became of it? Who wrote a 
beautiful poetical description of it? 
4. In describing books, what is the 
meaning of the terms quarto, octavo, 
or 8vo., 12mo., etc? 
5. Whatisland is famous for its cloves? 
What islands are famous for their 
Easter lilies and onions? Whaat islands 
contain a volcano, known as‘ The 
Lighthouse ot the| Mediterranean?”’ 
What island produces the best quality 
of tea? Whit island is famous for its 
coffee? 
6. What is chalk composed of? How 
and where was it formed? Where 
are there immense chalk deposits? 
What other rock was similarly formed? 
In what way does it differ from chalk? 
7. Who is known as “The children’s 
Poet?"’ Of what other two American 
poets might this be said? What poet 
is known as “The Ayrshire Plow- 
man?’’ What poet ‘Wrote like an 
angel but talked like poor poll?’’ 
What does this mean? 
8. What iscork? Where does most 
of ourcork come from? What kinds 
of bark, chiefly, are used for tanning 
leather? The bark of what tree pro- 
duces one of the most valuable kinds 
of medicine? 
9. How can we distinguish a true 
insect? How do insects breathe? Is 
a spider an insect? Are there many 
kinds of insects? 
10 What causes the mercury to rise 
and fall in a thermometer? What 
causes it to rise and fall in a barome- 
ter? Of what value is a barometerin 
forecasting the weather? 
11. How isthe fertility of Egypt annual- 
ly renewed? How is this regulated 
now? Name another river that is 
beneficial in the same way? What 
river is known as ““The Sorrow of 
China,’” and why? 
12. What-tree is always dying, but 
continues to live for centuries? 
13. What country has the greatest single 
canal lock in the world? What 
country has the largest lift-lock in the 
world? What country has the largest 
single-span bridge inthe world? What 
country has the largest combination ele- 
vatorin the world? What country has 
the thickest known coal-seam? What 
country has the greatest railway mileage 
in proportionto its population? What 
country has the largest continuous 
wheat-field in the world? 
14. What fertile country in Europe lies 
partly below the level of the sea? 
Why does the country not become in- 
undated? 
15.A man being asked his age said, “‘If 
you add to my age its half, its third, 
| and three times three years, the sum 
jwould be six score and a half.” 


| What was his age? 


Items of Interest 

| ‘The eun is from 91,000,000 to 94, 
000,000 miles fromthe earth. The 
| diameter of the sun is about 880,000 
| miles. _ Its circumference is 880,000 x 
; three and one-seventh miles. It would 
, take about 1,300,000 globes the size 
| Of the earth to make one globe the 
size of the sun. 

About the two thousand millionth 
part of the light and heat radiated from 
_ the sun falls upon the earth. It takes 
light rays a little over eight minutes to 
travel from the sun to the earth, or 
about 188,000 miles a second. It takes: 


to trav 
ie earth; 


47 years for | 
North Star to 


A sunbeam is ether vibrations pro. | 
duced by the sun which become visible 
when they strike the eye. Every ray 
is composed of many vibrations of 
various wave lengths, which together | 
produce what we call white light. A_ 
ray can be broken up into its com- 
ponent colors by making it pass through | 
aprism. The most beautiful natural 
illustration of this is the rainbow, 
forming which the drops of water act 
as prisms. The prismatic colors. in 
the order in which they always appear, 
are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet. 

The smallest number of ether 
vibrations per second that are visible 
to the human eye is about four hun- 
dred trillion (400,000,000,000,000), 
These produce a red colour. The 
length of each of these waves is about 
one thirty-four thousandth part of an 
inch. The greatest number of ether 
vibrations visible to the eye is about” 
850,000,000,000,000. These produce 
a violet colour. Each of these waves 
is about 1-50,000 of an inch long. 


Color is not a property of matter; 
that 1s, objects do not really have 
color. When rays fall upon an object, | 
some or all or none of the ether vibra 
tions are absorbed and the rest are re-_ 
flected back to the eye. It is these re- 
flected waves that produce what wercall 
the color of the objects. Some objects 
are red. Thismeans that these objects 
absorb all the vibrations except thsoe 
that produce the red color, which are 
reflected back. A leaf is green because 
it absorbs all the color vibrations except 
the green ones, which it reflects back. 
Some substances absorb all the vibra- 
tions and reflect none. We say that such 
substances are black. Some substances 
reflects nearly all the vibrations and 
orb none. Such substances are 
white, 


s 


Besides the light waves, heat waves 
come from the sun. Heat waves 
produce warmth, they produce vapor | 
and winds and so cause rain, they 
make piants grow, and do many other: 
wonderful things. 


Air is chiefly composed of nitrogen 
and oxygen. About four-fifths in vole 
ume is nitrogen and about one fifth is 
oxygen. The air extends over a hun- 
dred miles above the earth, perhaps 
two hundred. It cannot be known 
for sure. 


The pressure or weight of air at 
sea-level is a little more or less than 
14.7 lbs to the square inch, depending 
on the temperature. As we ascend, 
the pressure becomes constantly less. 
Air becomes lighter when it becom- 
es warmer, or when the amount of 
vapor in it is increased. . 

A barometer is a straight tube of 
glass, a little over 30 inches long, filled 
with mercury and turned upside down 
in a small cup ofmercury. The pres- 
sure of air on the mercury in the cup 
keeps the mercury up in the tube. If 
the pressure becomes less, the mercury 
falls; if it becomes greater, the mercury 
rises. his fact enables us to predict 
the weather to some extent. When 
the air contains little vapor, it is hea 
ier and the mercury rises, so we say 
we will have fair weather. When the 
air contains much vapor it becomes 
lighter, so the mercury in the tube falls, 
and we say we will probably have rain. 

‘The general cause of winds is dif- 
erence in the weight of the air, caused 
by differences in temperature or the 
amount of vapor. _ If the air becomes 
lighter at some place, it ascends, and 
the heavier (drier or colder) air round 
about rushesin to take its place, an 
we call this wind. 


by heart. Then Alfred brought the 


oth intended to be 2| book to his mother and recited the 
ngs coe tnd a eae far evening poems to her. So he won the book and 


dive wae of correct 
writen by the 
tae ele tice, 


hen cortected and 


his mother gave it to him, 


His father sent him to school in. 


Soa of the teacher, whois responsible for the | Rome in Italy to learn to be aking. 
appear. 


form in which they finally 6 


Miss DEANNARD's CLAss 


—Six months ago my mother, 
family, and same friends went to 
Niagara Falls. We took alunch svith 
us. We started about one o'clock in 
the afternoon, 
automobiles, 
the other is a Paige. 
Niagara Falls about five o'clock. We 
drove through Mimico, Cooksville, 
Port Credit, Clarkson, Oakville, 
Bronte, Burlington Jct., Burlington, 
Hamilton, Winona, Grimsby, St. 
Catherines, Port Dalhousie to Niagara- 
on-the-Lake. Joe, Elias, Frank ana A. 
Ghamandy drove the autos by turns. 
We stopped at Clarkson, as 1 wanted 
to buy a basket of cherries and some 
soft drinks, We ate the cherries out 
of the basket. After a while we 
wanted togetmore. My uncle bought 
them the next time. It is 120 miles 
from Toronto to Niagara Falls. We 
were tired of ridinginthe autos. We 
met some friends in the hotel at N 
gara-on-the-Lake, [ met a girl friend 
and she told me that she swam in the 
harbour, 1 walked tothe Golf Course 
and in the centre of it, was an old 
fort. Iwenttosee it. We started 
home about ten o'clock the next 
morning. 

On Aug. 19th we took our lunch 
to Niagara Falls. Ww Brock’s 
monument at Queenston Heights, 
Iris 185 feet high. My uncle paid 
money to a man for us and we walked 
up about 243 steps. We were tired 
as it was very high. I could see the 
United States. It was the )first time 
that [had ever seen it. “Queenston 
Heights isa beautiful town in Ontario. 
As my uncle was driving up the hill, 


One is a Jewett an 


1 saw Laura Secord’s monument. 
The grass was beautiful there. ‘hen 
We returned to Niagara Falls. 1 had 


not seen Niagara Falls before. We 
drove across the upper steel arch 
bridge to Niagara Falls,N. Y. We went 
into the police station there. The 
United States policemen looked like a 
soldier. He asked my uncle to tell 
him ournames. The police told my 
uncle that my mother, Rosie, Karam, 
her sister and I must come back to 
Canada again. Elias Chamandy took 
us to ride around Niagara Falls, Ont., 
because we had no citizen p pers to 
get into the United States. We 
Wanted to see Buffalo but we could not. 


We drove to Victoria Parl saw 
the Clifton Hotel and the beautiful 
View from it, the Horseshc alls, 


Horseshoe Falls from below, Reck of 
Ages, ‘Voronto Power Co. Lid., Ram- 
blers Rest and Queen Victoria Park. 
On Sunday evening we saw the falls 
lighted by electric hghts. The Iights 
Were of many colors. The falls are 
very beautiful’ beth day and night. 
We stayed at a hotel all night. 1 
bousit some cards. On ‘Tu day 
Night we returned to Toronto. | 
should like to live in Niagara’ Falls. 
Abraham Jebran Hanna. 


~ | am going to tell you about Alfred 
the Great. He was a very good, hind 
boy. He was born in Berkshire in 
Englund in 849. His mother w very 
Cever woman and told her children 
Mans stories about heroes, One da 
she showed Alfred and his brothers 
beautitul hook of poems, She told 
them that she would give the book to 
the boy who would first learn it by 
rart Alfred's brothers were very 
fond of hunting and did not care about 
the book, — So Alfred took 
Weacher and asked him to read it for him 
ver und over again until he learned it 


it to his. 


The Danesinvaded England in 871. 
Alfred was twenty-two years old then, 
His brother Ethelred was the king. 
He was killed in a battle with the 
Danes. Alfred became king then. 
The Danes were sea-robbers who 
ved in Denmark. ‘They came across 


My uncle had two | the North Sea in ships to England, 


They were very fierce. They liked 


We arrived at) England and brought their wives and 


their familes to make homes there 
because they thought it was a better 
country than Denmark. The Danes 
defeated King Aifred and his soldiers, 
so they had to go to hide in a large 
swamp. 

One man brought King Alfred to 
hishome He was a very poor man, 
The man's wife did not know who the 
king was. One day she was very 
busy. She put some cakes inthe oven 
to bake. “Then she went outside to do 
some work. She told Alfred to watch 
the cakes and not let them burn. 
Alfred forgot about the cakes because 
he was thinking of his army and the 
Danes. When the woman came in, 
the cakes were all burned, She felt 
very angry and slapped the king’s ears. 

One dark nignt Alfred di 
himself as a harper and went to the 
Danish camp, d them talk 
out their plans. Then he went home 
and gathered his army together. They 
got ready to fig! He defeated the 
Danes and took their king prisoner. 
Ifred told the Danish king that he 
would let him go free if he and his 
followers would promise to. become 
Christians. ‘They did so and Alfred 
and the Danish king were friendly ever 
afterwards 

Afterthe war with the Danes was 
over, Alfred went to work to make his 
country better. He built with 
chick walls around them to make them 
strong. He got more soldiers in his 
army and made it stronger. He built 
a feet of ships so that the English 
people could fight their enemies at sea. 
‘This was the beginning of the British 
navy. He made good laws. He 
built schools. He taught the people 
and broughtclever teachers to Eng- 
d. He translated books into the 
English lang 

He died in 900 atthe age of fifty- 
one Ars. He was the greatest 
English king. Blanche Batty. 


1 am going to tell about the Gen- 
tle Wind. 

The people of 
the sun was a king. 

Once a noble Princ led from his 
home to fight nadistant land. After 
the war was over, his friends and he 
set off to go back to their homes. A 
storm arose and drove theirship to the 
isiand where the Father af the Winds 
lived. He was very kind to the Prince 
and his friends, T hey asked him to help 
them. He gotthe winds together and 
put them a eptthe west wind into. 
a leather by He tied the bag with 
a silver cord and gave itto the Prince 
to take care of. “The Prince tied the 
bag fast to tle top of a maston his ship. 
When the men saw the bag, they did 
netknow what was in it. hey 
thought it must be fullof gold) They. 
said that the Prince ted to have all 
the gold for himse The Prince 
steered his ship for about nine d. 
and nights. He never once went to 
sleep and he felt very tired. Atla 
lay down to sleep. The sailor: 
down the bag and untied the 
cord. Out rushed all the w 
The ship was driven back to the 
island of the her of the winds. 
He was very angry with the men and 
would not help them again. Then 


ireece used tothink 


they had to row the ship along and it 
‘Was many months, before they reach- 
jome. 
‘The Prince’ s name was Ulysses and 
the Father of the Winds was called 
Eolus.—Nellie Toyne. 


Mr. Latty’s Crass 

—Our teacher invited us to come 
to a party on Saturday evening, Dec- 
embertheeleventh. In our class there 
are seven boys and five girls. Mr. 
Lally invited two girls from Mr. Blan- 
chard’ class. Mr. Blanchard chose 
Alma Saunders and Mary Parker, 
We came to our classroom at half 
Past five. ‘he boys were dressed 


neatly in their best suits and the girls | and I went for a ride in a bus. 


Were dressed in their party Cresses. H 

The boys and girls played from half- 
Past-five till six o'clock. ‘Then our 
teacher told us that supper was ready. 
The supper table was nicely decorated. ° 
There was aflower in the centre ‘of 
the table. Red paper ribbon was past- 
ed to the fower pot and ared ribbon 
ran from the flower pot to each plate. 
At cach plate there was a place card. 
This place card looked like a Christ- 
mas candle, Our names were on the 
place cards, 

For supper we had salmon  sand- 
wiches, cocoa, milk and water, bread 
and butter, cream puffs, cake and ice 
cream, california grapes and candy. 

After supper we went up to our 
classroom. Misses Bell and Daly and 
Mr. Blanchard came in to play games. 
We played Pinning the ‘Vailon the 
Donkey, Blindman’s-Buff, and 
Word-building. Inthe Word-building 
game Miss Daly won first and Miss 
Bell won second prize. The pri 
Were a funny toy man and a toy mon- 
key. 

We enjoyed the party and hope we 
shall soon have another party. Our 
teacher told us that we shall have a 
picnic in June. 

Atcight o'clock we went to the 
assembly hall to see some movies. 
The movies were interesting. 

—Margaret Amanda Bowen. 


—On_ Christmas morning Santa 
Claus visited the boys’ residence, the 
girls’ residence ds the hospital. 
nta Clavs came into the dining 
room at breakfast fora few minutes. 

After breakfast the boy scouts carried 
the Christmas boxes from the base- 
ment to the assembly hall. About ten- 
thirty o’ clock Dr. Coughlin spoke a 
few words. He wished the boys, girls, 
the teachers and the parents a yery 
Merry Christmas. Dr. MacMillen 
spoke a few words. ‘Then Santa Claus 
came aad gave out the many Chi 
Then the boys and 
tied their boxes to the residences 
Fopened them. Everybody got a 
nice box. 

Chrismas dinner was at twelve- 
thirty o'clock. There were a great 
n AF eas Rene tor dunner, We 
Nadchicken, mashed potatoes, gravy, 
cranberries, oranges, nuts, raisins and 
candi 


In the afternoon the pupils skated 
on the boys’ rink. The visitors saw 
the O. S. D. movie and enjoyed see- 
ing it. 

At night we went to the assembly | 
hall for the show. Mr. Gordons’ 
class Welcomed everyone. It was a 
very clever idea. The boys had white 
cards) with large letters on them, 
‘They spelt “I wish youa Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. The 
moving pictures were Harold Lloyd 
in Captain Kids’ Kids and Buck Jones 
in The Fighting Buckaroo. When the 
show waS—over we went to the, 
residences and then to bed. 

—Esther Bowen. 


—Last summer one Sunday morning 
about eighto’ clock my mother, father, 
two brothers and I went to mass. 
After miass about half-past nine o’- 


| tosee them because she 


clock, Charles, Mr. Gerow’s famiiy 
and I drove in Mr. Gerow’s car to 
Rice’ Lake, about twenty-three miles 
from Peterboro. We met three deaf 
men and two women there. . It was 
a fine cool day. We talked about 
many things. We saw many. cars 
coming to Rice Lake. We played 
ball. “At supper we had a lunch of 
tomatoes, cake and other things. A 
deaf man gave a big pumpkin to us to 
take home. hat night about eight 
o'clock we went home. We enjoy- 
ithe day at Rice Lake.—Francis 
erald Meyette. 


—One day last summer my mother 
It 
Cost us twenty cents to ride in the bus. 
We went to West Hamilton. We 
met our friends Clarence and Minnie. 
They invited us to dinner. At Your 
o'clock we went home. At night I 
went to Pantages. T saw Douglas Fair- 
banks in the Black Pirate. 1 enjoyed 
seeing this picture. In the morning I 
went to my friend Jack’s house. I told 
Jack's motherthat my mother told me 
to come home at seven-thirty o'clock. 

} played with a wagon around the 
block once. At night Jack invited me 
to supper. At seven-thirty o'clock. 
Iwentto my home. [hada good time. 

In the morning | helped my father 
to work inthe barn. My father had 


a horse with a broken leg. He kept 
him warm in the barn. I worked for 
two weeks last summer. I helped 
some men build a barn. I earned 


twenty dollars. 
— Harry Dennis 


—Before Christmas Mr. Blanchard 
and Mr.Lally hung some pictures in 
the hall. The names of the pictures 
are The Battle of Fish Creek, Wolfe's 
nding at Quebec, The Fur Trader, 
Laura Secord, Jacques Cartier, Alexan- 
der Mackenzie at the Pacific and 
The Coming of the Loyalists. 

Mr. Stewart av Picture of 
Wolfe to our teacher. Our teacher 
put itina frame and hung it in our 
classroom. One night last week he 
hung three other pictures. ‘hey are 
The First Parliament of Canada, The 
Good Shepherd and a picture of 
Rome. In a few weeks we shall 
have more pictures. —Walter Scott. 


—One Sunday last’ summer | was 
lonesome. | saton the doorstep. My 
boy and girl friends came to my house 
man auto. | saw them. I ran to. my 
mother. | told her that visitors were 
coming to my hous: surpris- 
She met them. They shook hands. 
rif she and I 
wanted to go for a ride in the auto to 
see some soldiers marching. My mo- 
ther told them that she did not want 
as busy. [told 
tI did. We went and watch- 
soldiers marching on the road. 
Many people watched them. Many 
s followed them. “Vhey stopped at 
the park. A sailor told them to play 
some music. | saw another sailor. He 
was my friend. I shouted at kim. He 
heard and looked at me. He said 
“Hello,”’ He laughed at me. At 2.30 
o'clock I went home. | had a good 
time. 

On Mondaythe sailor came to my 
house. My fther and he shook hands, 
Hetold my father that | shouted at him. 
He heard me antlooked at me. My 
father laughed at me: On Monday 
moon my brother and I played with 


a We a good time. —Gordon 
Webb. > 

“Do not pray for ea pray 
to be stronger men. Do not p: ay for 
tasks equal to your powers. Pray for 


powers equal to your tasks. “Then the 
doing of your work shall be no mir- 
acle.’’ 
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‘An exchange says that an optimist 
is one who sets out to accomplish the 
impossible and does it while the pes- 
simist is telling why it can’t be done. 


In all the schools throughout United 
Stat i 


the first week in November was 
observed as “Better English Week.” 
It can’t be done in a week. 


Some people are always complain- 


ing that they are not properly 
appreci For such the following 
aphorism is apropos: “We can only 


be valued as we make ourselves valu- 
able."” 


We have been wishing one another 
a happy new year. Whether it will 
be this depends almost entirely on 
ourselves. Happiness is an inner grace 
rather than an outward or adventitious 
umstance. Coleridge says that 
happiness can be built only on virtue 
and must of necessity have truth for a 
foundation." And Humboldt says: 
* | am more and more convinced that 
our happiness or unhappiness depends 
far more on the way We meet the 
events of life, than on the nature of 
those events themselves. 

And we might add that happiness 
requires that we shall be satisfied: with 
what we have, and also with what we 
have not got. 


**A wayfarer passing along the high- 
way came upon three stonemasons 
cutting stone in a great quarry. 

“What are you doing, friend?” 
he asked one of the masons. 
“Trimming the stone, can’t you 

was the answer. 


mason, the 
‘ou doing, 


*““Vurning to the secon: 
waytarer said: “What a 
my friend?” 

“Working formy wages,” replied 
the mason. 


‘And you,’ the waytarer asked 
the third mason, ‘what are you doing?” 


"Lam helping to build a cathedral.’ 
came the reply.”” 

In every vocation there are people 
who view their work from these differ- 
ent view points--even in the zeaching 
protession. ‘There are teachers who 
ate chiefly concerned with spectacular 
displays, or in making them “‘pass.” 
They are building on sand—or rather 
laving a foundation of sand tor other 
teachers tu build on. “Vhere are other 
teachers who regard their work purely 
from the standpoint of how much 
money they can get out of it. The 


pay roll is the chief object of interest, 
and the only magnet that holds 
to their jobs 


them 
Bur, glory be, there are 
ureat maiority we believe 
ze that they are not only 
viving the pupils an education, but are 
helping to build character and influ- 
ence eternal destinies and this is the 
most vital. the most inspiring, the most 
enduring work in which any human 
being, or angelic cither can engage 


stantly in mint 
deaf boysand 
speak, 


_weavin 
eT hold all Egypt 


build not a city, but empires ataword. f 
T can say as much of all the Orient as. 
he who was sent to grass did of Baby- 


fee simple. I 


oy i e 
It is coming to be generally realized 
peo a aecgmet : 
deat pupil's English. There Was a r 
when it looked as if intensive oral work 


_surely 


everybody. 
The Nebraska Journal. puts the 
same idea in this pads ee 
Everybody use English,. and every- 
body learn all the English that every- 
body else uses. ‘The natural way, 
easy way, sure way, only way. Give 
your English to others; get their Eng- 
lish in return. You give much; gain 
more; with no loss whatever to any- 
body. 


Who Was To Blame? 

‘The boy was standing before the 
judge of a juvenile court charged with 
a crime that had shocked the entire 
community and brought grief to his 
parents. 

“Where did you get the idea of 
committing such a deed?"’ asked the 
judge 

‘*T read it,’’ replied the lad simply. 

The judge hesitateda moment, then 
turned and addressed the boy’s father: 
“Did you ever take the pains to ex- 
amine the literature your boy was 
reading?”” 

“Why—er, no—that is, it never 
occurred to me,”’ responded the man. 
cur to the quick by such a question. 

Why was to blame? 

Do you—teacher, mother, father— 
realize the tremendous influence on 
character building which is represented 
by the literature which is falling into 
the hands of your boys and girls? 

Are you seriously and sympatheti- 
cally trying to guide your boys and 
girls toward literature which you are 
certain will create clean and healthy 
attitud: 

Don't ever put yourself in the posi- 
tion of the father who had to acknow- 


ledge that such matters had never * 


occurred to him. —Selected. 


The Autocrat of the Book- 
Shelves 

Almost nine centuries ago a lonely 
monk, known atterward as the Arch- 
bishop of Poictiers, wrote down in a 
monastery the following words, which 
have lost none of their eloquence or 
truth through lapse of time. Could 
there bea more exquisite tribute to the 
tellowship of book: 

Our house isempty, save only my- 
self and rats and mice, who nibble in 
solitary hunger. There is no voice in 
the hall, no tread on the stairs. he 
clock has stopped, —the pump creaks 
no more. 

“But I sit here with no company 
but books, digging into dainty honey- 
combs of literature. All minds in the 
world’s history find their focus in a 
library. ‘This isthe pinnacle of the 
temp’e from which one may see all the 
kingdoms of the world andthe glory 
of them. 

“| keep Egypt and the Holy Land in 
the closet next the window. On the 
side of them are Athens and the empire 
of Rome. Never was such an army 
mustered as I have here 

“Tcan put my haughtiest subjects up 
or down as it pleases me. 1 call “Plato,” 
and he answers “ Here—a noble and 
sturdy soldier.” * Aristotle,” “Here—a 
host in himself.” ‘Demosthenes,’ * Ci- 
* “Caesar,” * Tacitus,” “Pliny’— 
they answer, and smile at me 
in the immortality of youth. 

“Modest all, they never speak unless 
spoken to, “Bountiful all, they never 
refuse to answer. And they are all at 
peace together. My architects are 


Therefore, speak, spell or write—- 


‘All the world is around me,all that 
ever stirred human hearts or fired the 
imagination is harmlessly here. My 
library shelves are the avenues of time. 
Ages . have wrought, generations 
grown, and all their blossoms are cast 
down here. tis the garden of im- 
mortal fruits, without dog or dragon.”” 


Where Do You Live? 
A very prettyilittle poem by Edgar 
| Frank recently appeared inthe Christ- 


ian Century, which runs as follows: 
“*How can you live in Goshen!’ ” 
Saldan friend from far, 

: teed 


eH 


v 

And Phidias carved 

And Epictetus wrote. 

1 dwell in Rone, 

Where Michael Angelo wrought 

In color, form ne 

Where Cicero penned immortal lines, 
And Dante sang undying songs. 
Think not my Hfe ix small 
Because you see a yuny place. 
Thave my looks; Thave my dreams; 
A thousand souls have left for me 
Enchantment that transcend» 

Both time and place. 
And «0, Live In Paradise, 
Not here. 


These colorful lines give us a unique 
picture of aman who was much bigger 
than his environment. As far as his body 
was concerned he lived in Goshen, 
but intellectually he dwelt within the 
classic precincts of Greece and Rome. 

It is in reality the mind which deter- 
mines our true habitation. Our dwell- 
ing place may be amid very rustic sur— 
roundings, but we may be living with 
angels. We never can tell the kind of 
life people are living by beholding the 
house in which they dwell. A house 
is a stopping place, or sort of an inn 


get meals and shelter. The 
the domicile in which we 
really live. 
“He lives ost who thinks most, 
Acts the noblest, does tho best,” 


then you must put your meter on the 
brain instead of on the pulse. Thoughts 
are what make a man rich in soul trea- 
sure. Our lives are long or short, ac- 
cording as we have enriched ourselves 
with noble ideals. The mind has a 
faculty for getting a long way distant 
from the body. Imagination gives to 
it wings by means of which it can soar 
over oceans and mountains. Rome 
and Greece are not very far away to. 
the youth who ponders over his Virgil 
and Homer. One does not require 
much money to live in a literary or 
spiritual paradise. | Goshen is an ob- 
scure little hamlet. Most of the people 
who reside there are satisfied with one 
mail aday. It doesn’t trouble them 
that they have no public library or city 
hall. The post office or corner gro- 
cery store is all the social or intellec- 
tual shrine they long for There are, 
however, youths in Goshen who have 
their radio and victrolas, and who are 
familiar with the great singers and 
speakers of the day. When the work 
of the day is over, they spend their 
evenings with Shakespeare or Words- 
worth, and thus dwell in an atmos- 
phere which is as far above Goshen as 
a sky-scraper is higher than a root 
our residence happens 
to be} is quite incidental. Whether 
itbe Goshen or Bobcaygeon matters 
little. It is folks and ideals which 
make life, and if we are happy in our 
souls, environment does not count for 
much. It isa greatthing to have a 
good time in Goshen; the people with 
brains who reside there do not need 
any commiseration.—H. W. Crews. 


existed between the deaf child and his 
Mother Tongue. In many instances it 
‘has been such an aid, buton the whole 
ithasnotquite come up to expecta- 
tions. There remains, then, reading, 
as the only effective method of giving 
the child command of English he will 
need for the ordinary affairs of life. 

Deaf children read far too little. 
Consequently they move around in a 
vicious circle. Because they do not 
read, their vocabulary is limited; 
because their vocabulary is limited, 
they do not read. : 
By far the best way to encourage 
the reading habit is to surround the 
child with an atmosphere of books. 
This does not apply merely to putting 
books within arms’ reach of the child, 
but also, to the elders 
whom he associates. Every one con- 
nected with the school should take a 
hand. An ounce of example is worth 
aton of precept. It is futile and per- 
haps harmful to preach the virtues of 
reading when the pupil knows one dues 
not read more than the headlines and 
an occasional comic strip. Children are 
wiser than their elders sometimes sus- 
pect they are. 
Stop preaching reading and instead 
give the children the eloquent sermons 
of personal example. Let the children 
see that you get both entertainment 
and benefit out of reading,and gradu- 
ally they will want to do so, likewise. 

—Kansas Star. 
Signs vs. Language 

About the middle nf November, a 
special effort was begun to discourage 
the use of the sign language in and 
about the school, and to substitute 
English. It has been gratifying to 
note how the pupils themselves have 
responded in this move. If they can 
be brought to the point where they will 
take a pride in their ability to dispense 
with signs, a long step will have been 
taken in the right direction. And this 
appears to have been the case in many 
instances; for little fellows, barely able 
to wiggle their fingers intelligently, now 
spell out their requests after a fashion, 
and even go out of their way to think 
up requests or to impart information of 
some kind, so that they may display 
their ability, such as it is. This, in 
fact, is the ideal condition—to have all 
concerned actuated by a desire to use 
English, so that they may prepare 
themselves for communicating with 
the world at large and not be compell- 
ed by their limitations to confine them- 
selves to the narrow circle of those 
who understand signs. 

For the benefit of general readers, it 
may be well to explain thatthe manual 
alphabet is something entirely distinct 
from the language of signs; in short,it 
is simply a method of writing in the 
air, and a person using that alphabet 
is able to write on paper what he has 
spelled on his fingers. But signs are 
an entirely different thing. A person 
may be able to communicate freely on 
almost any subject in signs and yet be 
unable to write a simple sentence 
correctly. It will be readily under- 
stood how desirable it is that the deaf 
learn to use written(or spoken) Eng- 
lish, and since they must depend on 
writing chiefly in their communication 
with hearing people, it is to their in- 
terest that they be induced to practice, 
Practice, practice, writing while under 
instruction. Hence this attempt to 
restrict all communication to spelled (or 
spoken) English. —California News. 


JAR. A. RAN. Woodstock 

§cnoo. Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness'is found in making others 
happy.”? ‘ 


—— 
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New Year’s Day 
New Year's at the'school was not 
the excitable day that Christmas was, 
fut all the pupils enjoyed themselves 
4s it was a day that they provided most 
of their own sport and amusement. 
With both rinks in good condition, 
the girls skated and the boys played 
hockey to their hearts’ content. By 
noon all had worked up a good ap- 
petite and were served a lovely dinner 
of roast pork and grawy, potatoes, cran- 
berries, doughnuts, nuts and candies. 
The afternoon was much a pupilsafter- 
noon, too. A hockey game had been 
arranged with our junior team but the 
yisitors Were unable to come, which 
disappointed both boys and girls a little. 
‘The disappointment of the after- 
noon was forgotten with the evening 
programme. At7.30 o'clock little and 
big promptly arrived in the assembly 
room to Watch the moving pictures. 
Following the King, atwo reel comedy, 
entitled Hal Roach in, ‘‘Fighting In- 
juns,"’ which was an “‘Our Gang" 
picture and afforded a great deal of 
amusement as witnessed by the opera- 
tor, from the laughing of those in the 
hall. ‘The feature picture of the even- 
ing was a nine-reel picture entitled, 
“The Early Bird’’ the player being 
Johnny Hines. This was a very 
suitable picture for school children and 
our pupils certainly enjoyed it. : 
Altogether, New Year's Day passed 
very brightly and we hope the ac- 
tivities of the school will be as bright 
during all the days of the present year. 


Hockey 


The early frost this season was wel- 
come among the boys of the school, 
who promptly got the rinks in good 
shape for hockey before Christmas 
Day, which is rather unusual. 

The season opened with a junior 
game, in which St Michael's Acade- 
my defeated our boys in a close con- 
test hy ‘ore of 4to 3. On Christmas 
Eve the seniors turned the tables by 
defewting our neighbors, Avondale 3 
to A game was arranged with 
Albert College before Christmas but 
a heavy snowfalland mild weather pre- 
sented them playing. 

Ater Christmas Avondale gave us 
another game with the same result as 
prevously. “The score was 3 ro 0 as 
before with the unique feature of the 
Same players scoring asin the previous 
game 

Tie New Year brought a new 
tean) to the school. The Quinte 
Qu: played here for the first time 
on Jan. 3rd. Our boys were in good 
Cond tion and defeated their opponents 
Wtolin a very uneven battle. A 
Soupic of days lapsed and Avondale 
Sane back with a stronger team hoping 
fo get a win, but in the hardest game 
Of tle season to’ date, the deaf boys 
Succveded in winning by the small mar- 
fino! 2to 1. We have a number of 
fanics scheduled now with other teams 
both junior and senivr and hope to 

ave in interesting season of exhibtion 
games 

About as keen an interest is felt 
amony the boys, in the leagues which 

ave been formed here as in the exhi- 


able, 
4 eae Le ee ; 
centre forward of the regulars is captain 
‘ ofthe m while Mr. 
’ ford is captaining his own departm: 
the Carpenters. These teams seem 
to be quite evenly matched as shown 
by scares of 5 to 4 and 4 to 2, in the 
first two games. The 
Jost these games to the Printers and 
Shoemakers respectively. Both above 
games were lost in the final period 
which suggests that the Carpenters lack 
condition. 

The small junior league is by no 
means given a small place, and the 
senior boys already have their favourites 
picked. The St. Pats captained by 
Arnold Wilson and managed by M. 
Brigham have two ties to their credit: 
The Tigers under J. Cecchini as cap- 
tain and C. Meyette as manager have 
atie anda loss against them, while 
B.Richardson’s team, the Bruins, 
managed by A.Schwager have a win 
and atie, giving them most points in 
the league in the first round. 

Records have been prepared and 
are being marked after every game. 
Two points are gained by a win and 
one by a tie, no overtime being play- 
ed. A record also of ins lual scoring 
is being marked A player getting a 
goal is given one pointand also a player 
assisting another to score is credited 
witha point. 

The recordsare being closely watch- 
ed by allthe boys and certainly help 
each player to put forth his very best 
efforts in the game. 

Play up, play up, and playahe game! 


Wedding Bells 


MacBrigen—WHALEN 

‘The wedding took place in Toron- 
to on Thursday, December 23rd, at 
the rectory of St. Matthew's Ang- 
lican Church, of Margaret Lauretta 
Whalen, daughter of Mrs. M. J. 
Guinane, of New Liskeard and the 
late P_ J. Whalen of New Liskeard, 
and Robt. Elwood MacBrien, B.A. 
son of Mr. and Mn. 1. W. c. 
Brien, 274! McDonnel Street, Peter- 
borough. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the rector, Rev. Canon 
Sawyers. 

Mr. and Mrs. MacBrien will reside 
in Sarnia.—Peterboro Examiner. 


Advantages of Life Insurance | 


The life insurance estate is the quick- 
est to si ind gives the highest 
rate of yield with absolute safety even 
if carried on one’s life expectancy. 

‘The second advantage of a life in- 
surance estate is that it is easiest to 
buy. One pays only on an installment 
or percentage basis. 

‘The third advantage of a life insur- 
ance estate is that it is the best to buy. 
At death it is always worth 100 cents 
on the dollar, and it is the only kind of 
estate that (at death) automatically con- 
verts itself into immediate cash. 

The fourth advantage of a life insur- 
ance estate is that it is the safest to 
buy. 
There are other advantages. Thelife 
insurance estate is lowestin cost. The 
monthly payments are scarcely larger 
than the taxes would be, if the estate 
were city property. It is inexpensive 
to maintain; no taxes, repairs, or up- 
keep. Itis fireproof; the policyholder’ s 
town might burn without impairing his 
insurance estate. It _is fool-proof; so 
long as your monthly payment are paid. 
It is burglar-proof; true ownership is 
recorded at the home office. It can 
be made payable so that no administra- 
tor or executor is required; and ‘no 
court proceedings are necessary. —The 
Frat. 


- Ruther- | 


The Scoutmaster accompanied by 
three of the more enthusiastic of the 
scouts spent New Year's morning in the 
woods. They reported avery interest- 
ing and happy outing. “They went as 
far as Jones’ Creek and had a fine 
time doing some tracking along the 
ravine. “There had been a snowfall the 
night before so conditions were good 
for reading the meaning of the tracks. 

The boys. took great delight in 
unfolding the story of where a 
rabbit had spent the nightand his move- 
ments that morning. Some other tracks 
were studied and some observations of 
tree shapes made. No birds were 
seen on the trip. 

At the regular scout meeting on 
Thursday, January sixth, Scoutmaster 
Burrell gave the troopatalk on track- 
ing, pointing out the possibilities’ of 
enjoyment and information to be had 
in the study of tracks. 

The following notes on tracking are 
taken from The Boy Scout Handbook 
for Canada: | 

“Tracking, or following up tracks, is 
called by different names in different 
countries. Thus, in South Africa, 
you would talk only of “* spooring, *’ 
that is, following up the “‘spoor’’; in 
India, it would be following the 
“‘pugs” or ‘‘pugging’’; in America, it 
often referredto as “‘trailing.”’ It 
is one of the principal ways by which 
Scouts gain information, and hunters 
find their game. To become a good 
tracker you must begin young, and 
practise it at all times when you are 
out walking, whether in town or} 
country. If at first you constantly 
remind yourself to do it, you will soon 
find that you do it as a habit without 
having to remind yourself. And it is | 
a very useful habit, and makes the dull- | 
est walk interesting. 

“For young Canadians the ideal | 
time to become acquainted with the | 
A BC of tracking is when the ground | 
is covered with snow. One's first 
winter visit to familiar summer haunts 
is often a great surprise. Snow is a 
great telltale of all that goes on in the 
woods, and it is astonishing to find 
| how many more wild creatures there 
are about than you would have thought 
was possible. ‘The truth is, of course | 
that in settled districts experience has 
taught the animals that the only safe 
time for them to leave their cover is | 
at night. i 

“The very first snowfall offers as 
! good a chance as any to young Scouts 
to learn what wild creatures there are 
around, and as his experience grows, 
he will presently be able,not only to 
distinguish the different kinds of ani- 
mals from one another by their trails, 
but in them he will be able to read the 
creature's very emotions as it moved 
along.” Semler adeees 


Machine Work vs. Hand Work 


Asa rule, manufacturers are unwill- 
ing to employ deaf men as machinists. 
They believe that a deaf man runs a 
greater risk at a machine than does one 
who can hear. But there sire many 
machines the operation of which does 
not require the sense of hearing. And 
whenever a deaf manis given achance 
at a machine he invariably makes good 
at it. There are many such men in 


the Twin Cities and all over the State, 
as well as in other states. J have Yet 
to hear of a deaf man who has been 

injured while working at 
amachine. Among hearing men who 
have operated machines for any length 
of time there are very few who can 
show ten fingers on their two hands. 
It would be surprising, ‘if one would 
take the trouble to find out, how many 
hearing men have cut off one or more 
fingers, or even a hand, and how com- 
paratively few deaf have met with like 
accidents under similar circumstances. 
just as deafness does not disqualify a 
man from driving automobiles it should 
not, and does not, disqualify him from 
operating other machines. 

Tt would be unfair to claim that this 
is prejudice against the deaf on the part 
of the employer. Rather itis unbelief 
in their ability, unwillingness te assume 
risk and take the chance of beitlg criti- 
cized and he held responsible if acci- 
dent did happen. 

Not a few wiseacres preach loudly 
that it is the duty of the schools forthe 
deaf to instruct the boys in the use of 
machinery. All schools worthy of the 
name do thatto a greater or less extent, 
but to expect the school to provide all 
kinds of machines at which the deaf 
might become proficient is asking too 
much. For one thing, machines cost 
money. Another factor to be consi- 
dered isthis: New machines are being 
invented all the time. An absolute- 
ly perfect and modern machine of 
today may be obsolete five years hence, 
and fit only tobe scrapped. How can 
schools for the deaf keep up that pace ? 

It just can’t be done with taxes 
mounting higher and higher from year 
to year. 

Under such circumstances the only 
alternative is to pay more attention to 
manual training and less to machine 
work. Itis always useful. Every- 
body can profit by it at any time and 
in any place. A boy or young man 
who can operate a machine and can 
do nothing else with his hands is a 
sorry sight. He is not prepared to take 
his place in the industrial world. On 
the other hand the school graduate who. 
has had a course in manual training un- 
der an efficient instructor, and is gener- 


ally handy with tools stands a much ber<~ 


ter chance of securing a job and earn- 
ing his living with his hands. 

‘The idea prevails among the deaf 
that hand work is old fashioned, and 
that everything is being done by ma- 
chinery, and that therefore it is un- 
necessary and useless to learn to use 
tools. This: is true only in textile 
work, the manufacturing of shoes and 
some kinds of clothing. Bur in other 
occupations it does not apply. In the 
building trades it is the man with a 
kit of tools that draws the fat pay en- 
velope. 

In a furniture factory, for example, 


(the man at the bench, the cabinet 


maker, gets better pay than the ma- 
chine hand. And this applies to every 
other trade. 

Well, boys, this isa dull “‘sermon’” 
and hard to understand. | am not 
criticizing machines or finding fault 
with them. They are very useful’ for 
heavy work and have their place in 
manual shops as well as elsewhere. 
But it is well for boys who are pre- 
paring for a broad and useful life not 
to depend too much on them, or 
sacrificé the training of the hand under 
the belief that there is no place for the 
skilled workman. When you sre no 
longer in school there will be no ma- 
nes handy to do small jobs at home. 
Then the man who can handle tools 
comes to the front. It requires no 
great amount of skill to pit a piece of 
wood into a machine, but to be able 
to make that piece more perfect by 
hand than the machine makes it is a val- 
uable accomplishment, and iswell wonh 
striving for.—Minnesota Companion. 


January 


Sparkling world and shining sky, 

Sleigh bells jingling, jangling by, 

Skates that gleam, and sleds that fly 
Make up January. — 

Snow and shine and shine and snow, 

Days that swiftly come and go, 

‘Thirty-one of them, you know 

Make up January. ~ Sel. 


Elsie’s Goldfish 


Elsie has two pretty goldfish. Her 
Uncle Joe gave them to her on her 
She calls them Nip and Snip. 
feeds them and talks 
tothem She likes to watch them 
swim. She buys ni fish food for them. 
She keeps their bow! clean. She 
puts fresh water into their bowl She 
keeps the bowl where it is neither too 
hot nor too cold, 


The Toy Mouse 


Daddy brought my brother Jim, 
When hie was sick one day 
A ditle tov mouse on a string, 
Tovhely poor Jan tor 


But Jinn ie pat the mouse away, 
He did not let me see 

The new toy Daddy brought for him; 
He saved it up for me. 


He saved it up all he was well; 

nd then one day, you see, 

en 1 was playing with my doll, 
hat mouse came after me! 


Bur Pusss-Cat came with one jump, 
Her feet were very light. 
She caught the mouse between her 
teeth, 
And shock with all her might. 


Both Jim and | began to la 
Itowas.4 toys you se 

The silly Pussy dropped the mouse, 
And grinned, [ think, at me. 


The Dog That Lost !is Supper 


Once « dog was going home with 
anice piece of meat in his mouth for 
his supper 

He went across brook and saw 
himself inthe water, He thought it 
was another dog with a piece of meat 
in his mouth, And what do you - 
think this greedy dog thought? He 
thought “I will fight thar dow and take 


his meat. “Then 1 will hive a big 
supper.” He snapped at the dog 
Bur when be opened his mouth, he 
dropre ) piece of meat and it 
went d fown, down tothe betron: 
of th 

And sothiy foolish dog fest his sup- 
per 

* Sled 

James hats lite redled. Wediked 
his sled very much. One morning he 
piled irupatidl Hesaton the sted 
and slid down hil. He fell off and 
bumped his nose. He did not cry! 


Guess 4 


se Riddles 
1 My home tea st 
Hive ona fa 
I help alt Pm 
Vhough V hive no arm. 
1 pull the men’s dumip_carts, 
Phe rakes, and the plough, 
‘ood dinner 


ron the mow 


2 Lam ami 


My tru 
A 


3. Tan 
heses 
Bur when! dr) 


Little Eskimo 
“Little Northland brother, 
When the cold winds blow, 


Are you very happy, ‘ 
‘Mid the ice and snow?’’ 


“Oh, my Southland brother, 
1am safe from harm, 

For my furry clothing, 
Keeps me nice and warm. 


“‘When the cold winds whistle 
Over the ice and snow, 

I stay\in my igloo, 
Let them roar and blow; 


“When the days grow warmer, 
I run out and play, 
With my dogs and sledges, 
All the livelong day.”” 
—Avis H. Grant. 


‘kinios 


The Eskimos live in the Far North. 
They are short and have yellow skin 
and black hair, In wenter the Eskimos 
live in snow houses. The houses are 
made of blocks of ice and snow.. An 
Eskimo house has only one room and 
one door. The door is very low and 
itis round. ‘The Eskimo’s house is call- 
ed an igloo, In summer the Eskimos 
live in tents made of skins. 

TI mos make clothes out of 
id hoods 
of bearskins 
. They hunt 
‘atch fish, seals, 
hase them with 


mike jacke 
out of sealskins, 


€ 
Moss grows on the rocks. The 
iskimos have many dogs to pull their 
sleds. Sometimes the reindeer pull 
sleds. The Eskimos eat much fat to 
keep them warm. 


—Gladys Clark. 


The Eskimo Boy 


Livle Mitsu, 
T kimo, 
Lives in the North, 
a house of snow. 


He wears furclothes, 
And a warm fur hood, 
He eats much fat, 
And he thinks it good. 


When he wants to go. 

Quite y 
harnesses switt d 
To his sleigh 


Then he speeds atar, 
O’erthe and snow, 
Does little Mitsu, 
The Eskimo. 
—Maude M. Grant 


How an Eskimo T ives 
The Eskimos live inthe Far North, 
© itis cold most of the year 

They do not hive houses like ours. 
In the summer they live in stone huts, 
oF in tents nm from the skins of 
mals 

In the long, cold winter many of the 
Ieskimos live in houses made of cakes 
of snow The snow keeps out the 
cold wind, 

‘Two Eskimo men can build 
house very quickly. “They m the 
houses round: because a round house 
will not blow over inthe strong wind. 
Fskimos call t! ese houses ig’ous, 

How do you think the imos light 
their houses? ‘Vhey make lithe lamps 
out of hollow stones. In these Janyps 
thev put oil. “This oil is made from, 
the fat of ammals. A piece of dried 
Moss ts used for a wick. ‘The lamp. 
> used to heat the ivloo, too. 

i himo decs not have many: 
kinds of food. He eats the meat of 


now 


TAstRakieso ties P 
her family out of the fur a1.d skins of 
animals. She uses a needle made out 


The Eskimo 


loses her needle. Then the Eskimo 
father has to make her another one. 
Should you like to be an Eskimo 
child and live in a snow house? 


Here’s Some Fun 


1. Put a letter in front of ink, and tell 
me what color you have. 


2. Iam a nose, but if you change my 
first letter you have a flower. 


3. Change the first letter of fish, and 
ake something motheruses when 
Ve sets the table. 


4. Charm isaword. Can youchange 
its letters to make them spell the 
name of a month? 


5. Change the first letter of rat so 
that you have another animal. 


6. Change the first letter of house so 
that you have the name of a small 
grey animal. 


7. Change the last letter of cold to 
make a word that means a baby 
horse. 


8. Change the first letter of honey to 
get something which we need when 
we buy things in a store. 


Harry’s Dream 


Once there was a little boy called 
Harry, who often got into a bad tem- 
per. He would throw his toys on the 
Hoor, and kick them, and sometimes 
break them. 

One night when he was told to go 
to hed, he did not want to go. He 
threw his soldiers on the Hoor, and let 
his teddy bear fall into the bath, 

That night he hadadream. “He 
thought that he was ina big room. His 
toys were there too, and they were all 
alive. 

The guns were real guns; the sol- 
diers were real soldiers, and the teddy 
bear was a real bear. They were all 
very angry. 

Harry tried to slip out, bur he 
could not open the door. Then he 
began to cry, and the noise he made 
told the toys where he was, 

“Here h they cried. 
we will teach him a lesson,"* 

The soldiers looked very fierce; 
the teddy bear growled at him; and 
the beasts out of the ark seemed ready 
to eat him up. The train and the 
motor car were going to run him 
down. 

“Please, please let me go!”’ he cried. 
“I did not know you were alive. I 
will never hurt you aga: : 

“Of course we are alive when you 
are asleep.”’ the toys said “fand then 
we feel hurt if you have been unkind 
tous during the day 

“If you will let me go this time, 1 
will never be unkind to you again,’” 
cried Harry, once more. 

“We must teach you how it feels to 
be thrown onthe floor,”” said the train. 

‘Then the train and the motor car 
gave hima push. He caught hold of 
the teddy bear, and down they both 
went with a bang. 

This awoke Harry. Where do 
you think he was? Lying on the 
floor holding his wet teddy bear. He 
had tumbled out of bed. 

His mother came to see what was 
the matter. “*Oh, mother,’ he said, 
as she put him back to bed, ‘will 
never hurt any of my toys again.’’ 

And he never did. —Silent Readers. 


“Now 


Bring ames book you will fing 
Take this pencil back to the desk, 
2. Stand up. p : 
Count to ten. zs 
Sit down. 


3, Run to the door. 
Rap on it three times. 
Come back to your place. 


4. Go to the blackboard. 
Write the word red on it. 
~ Tell the class what you did. 


5. Think of a word that begins with f, 
Tell it to the class, 4 
Make a little story with it. 


6. Walk to the front of the room. 
Write yournameontheblackboard, _ 
Go back to your place. 


7. Run to the back of the room. 
Count aloud to 100 by 5’s. 
Hop back to your place. 


8. Open your book. 
*Turn to page 63. 
Tell the class the last word on the 
page. 
9. Get two pieces of chalk. 


Put one on your desk. 
Give the other to your teacher. 


gees 


WhoCan Guess These? 


Jack saw a: 
It wagged its tail. . 
Tom made a ——— 
It melted. 

Ned made a —-— 
He flew it. 
Mary made 
Tr was sweet. 

Jack saw a——— 

It swam. 

Dick heard a ——— 
It barked, 

Tom rode a ——— 
It trotted. 
Helen heard a 
It growled. 
Nellie saw a 
Ir hissed. 
Martha carried 
She spilled it. 
Esther found ——— 
She spent it. 
Bruce bought a 
He bounced it. 


—Selected. 


January 


Snow balls showering, 
Snow men towering 
Fingers tingling. 
Sleigh bells jingling, 
Horns a tooting, 
‘That's our merry 
January. 


The Snowballs 


John and Alice played in the snow 
one afternoon. They made snowballs. 
John threw snowballs at Alice, and she 
threw some at him. ‘They had a good 
time. a 

Aftera while they made a snow man. 
They threw snowballs at the snow man 
too. 


Sparrow’s Treat 


It was a cold snowy day. Five little 
sparrows were hunting for something 
to cat. Suddenly Bright Eyes called, 
“Oh, Iseea lovely weed. Come on! 
Come on! It looks as if it might have 
lots of seeds on it."’ Soall the little 
birds hurried after Bright Fyes, Sure 
enough, the weed had hundreds and 
hundreds of tiny seeds on it. Such a 
feast as those five little sparrows had on 
that snowy, blowy day! 


But why should he want to take Eng- 


land at all? , ro 
causes that made him hate the English. 

Fora long time Englishmen and 
Spaniards had been fighting upon the 
seas. Spain at that time was richer 
and more powerful than she is now. 

Her soldiers and sailors had taken 
nearly the whole of South America, 
and ships laden with gold and silver 
were sent home every year. 

Our brave sailors did not like to see 
all this wealth going to Spain. You 
have read how Sir Francis Drake took 
the great treasure ship. He was only 
one of many who set sail to fight the 
Spaniards. 

Philip, for that was the name of the 
King of Spain, was very angry about 
itand wrote to Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, begging her to stop her sai- 
lors from robbing and burning his ships. 

Now Elizabeth was very fond of 
money, and was glad to see her brave 
sailors come home with the wealth 
which they had taken from the Span- 
jards. 

At last Philip made up his mind 
that he would punish Queen Bess 
and her people. He thought he would 
turn her off her throne and be King 
of England himself. 

So he began to make ready. Big ships 
were built in all the ports of Spain, 
and in time a great army and navy were 
nearly ready to sail to England. 

But justus they were about to start, 
Drake, with a fleet of ships, sailed to 
Spain. He went boldly into a port 
where many ships Were lying, and in 
afew hours had burned them all. 

‘Then lie sailed away again. I have 
singed the King of Spain's beard,’ 
said he 


‘This bold deed put a new spirit into { 


mens hearts, and Englishmen began 
to get ships ready too. 

Queen Bess was a brave woman, and 
she had many bold sailors about her. 


Some of them had fought in many a! 


fight with the Spaniards and knew what 
to expect if Philip should ever be King 
of land. 

s Were built in many of our sea 
ports, and at length Howard and Drake 
and other bold sailors had a fleet ready 
at Plymounth. 

Huge bonfires, ready to be lighted the 
moment the Spaish ships were in sight, 
were ready on the hill tops. And so 
Englishmen waited for the coming of 
the great Armada about which they 
had heard so much. 


At last one day a fishing boat came | 
sailing into Plymouth, with the news | 


that the great Armada was in sight. 


When the news came, Drake and} 


his friends were playing a game of 

howls. Some one said, “We had bet- 
ter stop at once and go on board our 

_ ship.” “Oh! no,” said Drake, ‘there 
is plenty of time to finish our game 
and beat the Spaniards too.” 

At once the beacon fires were light- 
ed,and soon the news that the Spaniards 
ere coming spread all over England. 

Men put on their armour, and with 
sword in hand came as fast as» they 
could to the meeting places. Every- 
one was eager to fight for his home. 


‘The English ships were led by those | 


who were good sailors as well as brave 
Men 


the Spanish ships were bigger than 
theirs, and held many more men. 


do they waited till the Armada had! 


Passed, and then they followed close 
behind. Howard and Drake knew 
that their men were better sailors, that 
their guns could carry farther, and that 
their ships could sail faster and better 
thin the Spanish vessels. 

So their plan was for the English 


. 


Our captains did not want to | 
cing beaten. They knew that, 


the 
big Spanish ships were burnt or taken 
as prizes into English ports. 

At length the Armada came to astop 
near the coast of France. The Span- 
iards had a large army ready to be taken 
feiboard the ships and landed in Eng- 


To prevent this, the English saw 
that something must-_be done at once. 
So they made up their minds totry to 
burn the Spanish ships as they lay at 
anchor, 

They got ready some fire-ships 
which they filled with all kinds of 
things that would burn readily. Then, 
after setting them on fire, some bold 
sailors jumped into their boats and 
towed the ships so that they might 
drift among the Spanish fleet. 

When the Spaniards saw these blaz~ 
ing fire-ships coming down upon them 
they were in great alarm, and hoisting 
their sails they tried to get out of dan- 
ger as quickly as they could, 

As they sailed away, the English 
fleet followed them, and a fierce battle 
was begun which lasted many hours. 

When the Spaniards had got over 
their fright and tried to return, they 
found that the English fleet stopped 
their way. 

Many of their ships had been burnt 
and many men killed. Besides, the 
wind was against them. So they 
made up their minds to give up all 
thought of landing in England, and to 
return home by sailing round Great 
Britain. 

But now a great storms arose. Many 
of the ships were wrecked on the 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland, and at 
last of the one hundred and thirty 
ships of the proud Armada only fifty 
crept slowly back to Spain. 

When Philip heard the news, he 
said: ‘I sent my ships to fight against 
imen, not against the winds and 
storms.” 

—Longmans’ Historical Reader. 


i The Rabbit 

Once upon a time there was an old 
mother rabbit who lived in a wood. 
She had two little baby rabbits. They 
were both dear little fellows. One 

was gray with a white vest, and one 
| was gray all over. Both had beauti- 
ful long ears of which they were very 
proud. Their eyes were big and round. 

Where they were tiny babies their 
home was down in the ground, under 
the roots of a big tree. Mother Rab- 
| bithad chosen this place because she 
thought it a safe hiding place for her 
little ones. She made them a bed of 
| grass and leaves, lined with down. 

Where do you think she found the 
down? She picked it from her own 
breast to make her babies’ bed nice 
and soft. Here they lived a few weeks, 
until they were old enough to go out 
into the wood. Then one day their 
mother led them out 

While in the nest they had learned 
only one thing. That was to wash 
‘their faces, and smooth their fur. 
Now they had many lessons to learn. 
Rabbits have many enenties in the 
wood. There are the skunk, the 
| weasel, the snake and the fox, all 
looking for a good dinner. And to 
them what is better than a nice tender 
rabbit?) The hawk, too, may pounce 
down upon them at anytime. Worst 
| of all, a man or boy, with dog and gun 
often comes into the wood hunting 
our little friends. 

The poor little rabbits have no/ way 
to fight. Once in awhile they will 
scratch with their hind feet, bat that 
is not much help. The only thing they 
can dois to run or hide. So the first 
lessons the mother taught them were, 
how to get away from their enemies. 


think that is easy to do, try it 
yourself. Stand so still that not 
even a finger moves. That is hard 
in itself. Then think of doing it with 
a big dog coming at you, ready to eat 
you up if he saw you. So it was really 
a hard lesson for the little bunnies. 


The mother rabbit always thumped 
on the ground with her hind feet to 
warn her little ones _of G@anger. She 
taught them to do this, too. 

Another thing she taught them was 
alittle trick. When a dog was after 
them, they would cross and recross, 
and double back on their tracks. This 
would so mix the dog that he would 
lose the trail. Then every rabbit must 
know some good hiding places. The 
brier bushes were their friends, under 
these they could run, and be safe. A lar- 
ger animal would get badly scratched if 
he tried to run intothem. In hollow 
logs, in holes in the ground, and under 
brush heaps were good places to hide, 
too. 

Mother Rabbit taught her babies to 
swim. How to get food, and what to 
cat was still another lesson. Rabbits 
eat many things. In the summer they 
would go tothe farmers’ cornfield and | 
eat the soft juicy grains of corn. Then 
to the clover field, where they liked 
to get the tender clover leaves. 

The best place of all was the garden. 
How they loved the cabbages, lettuce, 
potators, parsnips and peas. The gar- 
den was not a safe place to gothough, 
so they had often to contenfthemselves 
with roots and tender leaves, found in 
the wood. When winter came food 
was hardertofind. Then they ate the 
bark from the trees, and hunted for 
buds on the low bushes. 

One day one of the little rabbits 
wandered off alone. He thought he 
would go to a garden near by and get 
some cabbage. Soawayheran. He 


Speak gently; let nc 
The good we might do here. 
Speak gently to the little child: 
Its love be sure to gain; 
‘Teach it in accents soft and mild; 
Tt may not long remain. 
Speak gently to the aged one; 
Grieve not the care-worn heart; 
The sands of life are pearly run, 
Let such in peace depart. 
Speak gently, kindly, to the poor; 
no tone be heard; 
They have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word. 
Speak gently to the erring; know 
They must have toiled in vain; 
Perhaps unkindness made them so; 
Oh, win them back again! 
Speak gently: ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’ s deep well: 
The good, the joy, which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell.—David Bates. 


traordinary dimensions, flanked with 
towers, and pierced by 100 gates of 


} brass, 25 oneachside. The walls were 


365 feet high, and so broad, that six 
chariots might drive abreast along the 
top. 

Among the structures, three were 
pre-eminent, and ranked among the 
Wonders of the Old World. One was 
the Palace, eight miles in circumfer- 
ence, enclosed within three successive 
walls, the interior of which was cov- 
ered with paintings. Near it was the 
second wonder, that of the Hanging 
Gardens. These were raised, it is 
said, by Nebuchaadnezzar, to gratify a 
Median queen, accustomed to the bold 
scenery of her native country, and dis- 
gusted with the tame uniformity of 
the Babylonian plain. Having under- 
taken to transport thither the landcape 
of her own land, he raised masses 
of huge extent, supported by arches 
upon arches, and covered with deep 


stopped every little while to listen, | earth, which not only produced plants 
with his long ears up. Suddenly he | and flowers, but presented a range of 
saw adog coming. At the same time | wooded steps similar to those in the 
the dog saw him. ‘There was nothing | mountians of Media! Thirdly, the 
to do but run, so off he went into the | gigantic Tower of Babel, or Balus, 
wood. : __, | was a still more celebrated structure, 

After running a long way he tried | respecting which, tradition, fable, and 
the trick his mother had taught him. | history, are strangely blended. It 
He crossed and recrossed his path, ran | was adorned by colossal images and 
back onhis track, and at last gave ajump | statues of solid gold, the value of 
into an old brush heap. From there he | which has been rated by Herodotus at 


‘height. 


watched the dog huntingfor him. At 
last the dog gave up the hunt and ran 
away, and the little rabbit was safe 
once more. Itdid not take him long 
to run back to his mother. 

So the little rabbits lived and grew. 
They learned their lessons well. Now 
they are big rabbits and still live in the 
wood, where they may be seen any 
day running about in search of food. 

—Little Wood Friends. 


Great Babylon 

Babylon owed its foundation, or at 
least, its splendour, to Semiramis. 
Large additions were subseqently made, 
especially by Nebuchadnezzar. Baby- 
lon was thus the work of successive | 
ages. The magnitude assigned to it; 
by ancient writers is so immense, as to 
stagger belief. According to one ac-! 


count, the area within the wails “was | 
upwords of 72 sq. miles, or nearly 
three anda half times that of London 
According to 
188) | 


with all its suburbs! 

another. calculation, it 
square miles, or nin: 
don! ‘Babylon wasai 


was 


000 to 1,200,000. 

The city was built on both sides the | 
Euphrates, and connected by a bridge. 
The streets were parallel, and the 
houses from three to four stories in 
It was surrounded by a deep 
and broad ditch, and by a wall of ex- 


5000 talents, or 21,000,000 pounds 
sterling. 


The Little Red Hen and the 
Grain of Wheat 


A little red hen once found a grain 


of wheat. ‘“‘Who will plant this 
wheat?"’ she said. “‘I won’t,’’ said 
the rat. “I won't,’” said the cat. 


“*I won't,” said the pig. 

“Then I will myself,”” said the little 
red hen, and she did. 

When the wheat was ripe, she said, 
“‘Who will gather this wheat?’’ 

“| won't,” said the rat. “I won't 
said the cat. “‘I won't said the pig. 
‘Then | will myself,""said the little 
red hen,and she did. 

When the wheat was gathered, she 


' said, “‘Who will take this wheat to 


the mill?’ “‘I_ won't,” said the rat. 
“I won't said the cat. ‘‘I won't,”” 
said the pig. ‘““Then I will myself,’’ 
said the little red hed, and she did. 
When the flour was ground, 
said, “‘Who will bake this flour 
“*l won't,” said the rat. 
said the cat. ‘“‘won't,’’ 
. “Then I will myself,”’ 


she 
into 


said 
said 


said the rat. “I will,”” said the cat. "I 
will ,’” said the pig. 

“No, you won't,” said the little red 
hen. “‘I will do that myself,”’ and she 


did.—Rhymes and Stories. 
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My Lifeis But a Weaving 
npr nt, 
ale 
eae otk ie steadily. 


veaveth <orrow, 

‘Ani He foo Tah pride, 
He neem the upper 

‘And 1 the under side, 


T choose my strands all golden. 
‘And wail for woven stars; 


ining, 


‘And that iny stapeare sh 
oes the upper side, 
oose my threads all erimeon, 


Ic 
rant wait for flowers to bloom: 
‘arp and woof to blossom 


i 
ic ae pd a 

fret for them dented 
Thouh flow 


it garlands 


May deck the upper ite! 


lite is but a weaving 
tween Ni 


M 


God and 1 


Selected. 


Team-wotk 
(Continued from fleet paged 
“‘L was once your hired man, Mr. 
Nefi,”” he said. 
“Well, ifit ain’ t Joe Kidd!"" snort- 
edthe old man. “"Do you like work 
any b tter than you did in them days, 


joc? 

! “I know you considered me bad- 
tempered and lazy,”” said the stranger, 
amiably; “but we differed on the sub- 
ject of education, I thought I could 
save work on the farm by scientific 
knowledge—"* 

“And I didn’t!’’ chuckled Elijah 
Neff. “And to this day I can’t see 
where larnin’ ever made a mite of 
difference on the farm.” 

“You can't? Well, I'm going to 


tell you something out of books that | 


syour wheat In fact, if you | 

vish to grow wheat at all in this lo- 
cality you had better listen to me. I 
went into the Goverment experimental 
farm work after Jeaving here, and 1} 
studied short courses—and at nights— | 
until you'd admit | developed a fond- 
ness for work, 1 wasn’t born with 
it. 
ing the new way—the old haphazard 
way never appealed [ve spent twenty 
years experimenting on a new wheat for 
northern latitudes At last | developed 
a kind | called” Magic’ from one single } 
grain. Jt was yuarded at the ex- 
perimental station until | had two 


bushels of it It was soon to} 
be given our to the farmers for 
experiments This spring when I 


Was absent on « lecturing tour, a green. 
young assistant got my precious bags of | 
seed mixed with ordinary seed, and sold 
them to some farm 
whom, [If thatseed had been perman- 
ently lost it would have cost me a for- 
tune and ruine - work of alifetime. 
» and down the country 
seeking for new s 
exhausted with « 

I stumbled uy 
field. The pr 
when thrashed th 
supply to. Give 


ure and hardships, 
in Mr. Pratt's 
wus sted is safe, and 


civalla small amount 
with which to experiment. Iris special- 
ly adapted tora coldclimate, and can 
be sown nwo weeks earlier,so gets a root 
that defies the bj caused by drought 


Jater on | shal! be proud to have 
the farmers of Pik Riveruse it, as Lam 
one of theo! ssotthis place, and 
wouldlike to pr t through educa- 
tion I have a! ‘o something, * 


Several 
wondered 
about their fh 


in the audience 
h Kidd had heard 


ver the continuation 


class. His story stirred the hearers 
deeply. It was sucha practical de- 
Monstration of the usefulness of ed- 
ucation ta the Hord-headed farmers of 
Elk River, thar not one of them could 
Gansay it 

“By chance Pan the lucky one to hold 
the magic wheat,” said Abner Pratt 


i re ts profitin it, I'd 
give it all gladly <o head a list of dona- 


tions for our new high school.”” 


T could sce some reason for farm- | 


, I couldn't trace | ‘ 


t, and when almost { 


re will be a sufficient | 


le 


ai it will take real ot if 


Lead, Kindly Light 

This profoundly beautiful hymn 
had its cradle in the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. The author has de~ 
scribed the time and circumstances 
under which the verses were written in 
his ““Apologia."” 

In the year 1832 Dr. Newman jour- 
neyed with his great friend, Froude, to 
the south of Europe. Newman was 
| needing rest, and Froude was ordered 
change of air and scene, after a seri- 
ous illness; but the warmer climate 
only exhausted him, and he died peace- 
fully before they reached Sicily. Dr. 
Newman hadto travel alone, and while 
in Italy caught malarial fever, which 

laid him low for some weeks. Alone 
land ill in the land of strangers, he 
| longed for home and suffered terribly 
jfrom depression; but no boats were 
leaving, and week after week went 
by. I was aching to go home,"’ 
| he wrote, “‘yet for want of a vessel I 
was kept at Palermo for three weeks. 
| Ar last 1 got off 
bound for Marseilles. “Then it was 
‘thar I wrote the lines, ‘Lead, Kindly 
| Light,’ which have since become well 
| known, We were becalmed a whole 
week.” 

| Unable to discern their position in 
the fog which had closed upon them, 
and knowing it was a dangerous coast, 
! we see how descriptive it was of his 
| environment; it was the prayer of a 
\ bewildered voyager crying out for 
guidance in the mist: 


Lead, kindly Light,am d the encircling gloom, 
ead T 


1 reat 


jar) Lain far from home, 
| Jad Thou me 


Find Your Work And Do It 

Remember, my son, you have to 
| work. - Whether you handle a pick or 
| pen, a wheelbarrow or a set of books, 
digging ditches or editing a Paper, ring- 
{ing an auction bell or writing funny | 
| things, you must work. 

If you look around you, you will see 
the men who are most able to live the 
1 rest of their lives without work are the 
Don't 


| men who work the hardest. 
| be afraid of killing yourself with over- 
work. It is beyond your power to do 
that on the sunny side of thirty. Men! 
die sometimes, but it is because they 
| quit work at 6.00 p.m. and don’t get 
‘home until 2.00 am. It is the 
interval that kills you, my son. The 
work gives you an appetite for your 
meals; it lends solidity to your slum- 
bers. There are young men who do 
not work, but the world is not proud 
of them. It does not even know 
their names. It simply speaks of 
them as*‘so-and-so's boys.’ Nobody 
likes them. The great busy world 
' does not know that they are there. 

So find out what you want to be | 
; and do, and take off your coat and do 

‘The busier you are, theless harmyou | 
will be apt to get into, the sweeter will | 
be yoursleep, the brighter your holi- 
days, and the better satisfied will all the 
world be with you.--Robt. J. Burdette. 


Superfluous wealth can buy superflui- 
ties only. Money is not required to buy 
one necessary. of the soul.—Thoreau. 


ae her they were nothing but dust 


are rake boss ae none of you| ~ 
girls are going to grew up into that! pase ne 


kind of woman. We sometimes 

that people are not reading as much as 
they used to, aa trie, this isto be; 
regretted. For the girl who learns to | 
love books has found a pleasure that 
can be enjoyed under almost any Cir- 


cumstances—a pleasure that she will. 


not outgrow asshe grows older, that 
is comparatively cheap—indeed, most 
people in this country can read the best 
books without any expense whatever— 
and is healthful, provided the books 
are wisely chosen. 

The schoolgirl of to-day has more 
to distract her mind from books than 
her mother or her grandmother had. 
Social life, even for young folks, is in- 
creasingly complex. Indeed the social 
life of the school itself, and the school 
parties and the school excursions and 
school entertainments of various sorts, 
make the uninitiated wonder what time 
ts left for study. The moving-picture 


in an orange boat) parlors with five and ten cent admission 
| are a constant temptation to see a story 


unfolded before your eyes, instead of 
reading it. 

Now this state of affairs is specially 
serious for the reason, that the love of 
books has to be learned early if at all. 
It is very rarely that a person who has 
grownto maturity without learning to 
love reading, becomes a reader. It 
does not matter so much if you grow 
up having read very little, provided you 
find pleasure in reading. If the taste 
is there, the chance to exercise it will 
come later. But if the taste is not for- 
med before you have reached the twen- 
ties, you run the risk of being like the 
woman who thought of books only as 
useless objects that catch dust. 

It is true that you are busy. It is 
true that you have a great many things 
to occupy your time and claim your 
ate ntons But somehow find leisure 

10 do some reading that is not required 
in your study of English, reading done 
just for the fun of it. For to grow up 
without learning to love reading is to 
cheat yourselves out of a great source 
of pleasure. —Laura G. Wynn. 


What i- the use of going right over 
the old track again? You must 


| make tracks into the unknown. 


—Thoreau. 


I hate to see a man’s arms drop 
down, as if he was shor, before the 
clock’s fairly struck, just as if he’d 
never a bit o’ pride and delight in’s 
work.—George Eliot. 


If we had to pay for the real worth of 
sunshine, our purses would soon be 
empty. —W. Stewart-Royston. 


The Useful Umbrella 

Royalty, like the rest of the world, 
is not in these days insistent on the 
forms and traditions that used to be 
considered important. In Sir Almeric 
Fistzroy’s* “Memoirs” ’ there isan amus- 
ing incident that shows how ready the 
late Edward VII was to dispense with 
historic formality. 

Lord Pembroke, when he was Lord 
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_ Seaeeal Brea! Brea! 
SHE bottom of a ! ! 3 
stack set out in a find The call seemed ever to lead him on. 

me unaccountably | At length he came out on a sort of 
glade. This glade led up from the 
shore of the lake through a break in 
the cliffs. About fifty sheep were 
feeding in it. No better spot could 
have been chosen for what he intended 
todo. Bursting from cover, he swung 
his coat, and in a moment had the 
tle flock racing headlong down the 
il. 

“Hi 
there. 

At the bottom of the decline there 
was an old stone dock, standing about 
two feet above the water-line. Atthe 
last moment most of the flock swerved 
aside but some four or five of them 
plunged out across the dock and into 
the water. There they seemed as 
undecided as ever, notknowing wheth- 
erto sink or swim, but the boy helped 
them to decide. One of them was a 
big buck. The boy casting himself 
on knees, grabbed him by_ the 
horns and dragged him out, but not 
without a tussle. He was heavy and 
it took time. Whether there would 
be time to save the others was a ques- 
tion. That was something on which 
the boy had not reckoned. One of them 
by what one of his\most successful} had floundered some little distance 
methods he might negotiate an en-| from the dock. Somehow he mana- 
_ trance on’ the scene.and, obtain.ahand=| ged. to.set his. fingersin-her wooland,. 
out when another sound reached hie} With her fore-feet pawing the rocks, 
cars. was trying to land her as he had the 
first when something struck him from 
behind. With a final heave, as he 
wentover, the sheep came clear, but 
after that he had something else to 
think about. 
paces from him, with lowered head, 
stood the big ram, his coat drip- 
ping water. Evidently that cold plunge 


came the fest of a human anatomy. 
Aboy gathered himself upright and 
stood with his feet in the dewy grass of 
the morning. As he stood brushing 
wisps of hay from his garments, which 
~ looked the kind of garments which 
might appropriately be sleeping in a 
haystack, he looked'abouthim. Inthe 
near distance was a big white house and 
red barns. The boy hitched up his 
trousers, drawing the old leather strap 
that held them in place a little tighter. 
“*Hungry?’’ he asked himself. 

“Yes,” he answered. 
Across the field came the toll of a 
bell. He knew it was the bell sum- 
moning the men of the farm to break- 
fast. He might have seen it swinging 
back and forth on the ell of the house 
had the barns not been in the way. 
But he Not need to see itto picture 
it. During the lastfew weeks he had 
seen many suchbells. It made him 
hungry just to listen to it. It spoke of 
eggs sizzling in the pan and snapping 
bacon grease. He was just wondering 


"he shouted. ‘“‘Get out of 


““Ba-a-a! Ba-a-a! Ba.a-a!’” 

It was the voice of asheep and came 
from a stretch of woods off to the 
right of him. The voice gave him an 
idea. Or rather it revived an idea that 
had been trying to do business in his 
mind for several days. The weather 
was getting cold. Soon early winter 
would be stalking through the country- 
side, blighting all living things. Before 
that time he wanted to be safely housed. 
But he knew that people were reluc- 
tant to take in a wanderer from the 
hways. It was hard enough to 
luce them to do so even for a few 
hours. Especially would this be true 
when work on the farms became more 
scarce. So he had thought up a/b 
plan. Atleast it appealed’to 
s being brilliant. He would pre- 
to do some one a good turn and 
vould take him in out of gratitude. 
« sheep gave him a.notion. He 
«id not know much about sheep, but 
what he did; know had led him to be- 
lieve that they were rather timid, help- 
less creatures. Without exactly know. 
v what he was going to do, he be- 
to move toward the woods. Break- 
vould haveto give way to a great. 


avery good humor. So, with the boy 
on his hands and knees, not looking 
such a formidable creature after all, he 
had taken advantage of the opportunity 
to pay off old scores. The moment 
the boy started to rise he once more 
launched himself, and again came the 
smashing impact of curved horns. The 
ig hold of them, was yanked 
ay and that. The rocks bruised 
The sharp hoofs slashed 
ec sheepin the water were drown 
ing. This was more than he had bar- 
gained for. He became frightened. 
“‘Help!"" he called. “*Help!"” 
Response came from a most unex- 
pected quarter. From around a bend 
of the cliffs emerged a boat. A boy 
init. Hewasrowing. Just now 
head was turned over his shoulder 
toward the shouting. A glance was 
cause. As h ‘enough. Hebenttohissweeps. The 
i ‘oods boat seemed fairly to lift itself and fly. 
st lie along the shore of the lake.) Hardly had it lost headway when it 
His course of late had lain along. it. bumped the dock. One of the sinking 
When he could fare no better he had sheep was pulled fromthe water. An- 
taken his meals inthe shape of fish Gther had luckily tound bottom and | 
‘om its waters, Now it might a8 gaggered out of its own accord. A 
yl serve him another good turn. third went down. ‘The irate ram was 
He climbed a fence and found himself driven off. 
inthe wood-lot. Ao occasionaly “What's up?’ asked the new- 
bears aces Ubinas 2a Ue comer, when the excitement had some- 
would have to do would be to run shat subsided. ‘‘What's been going 
one of the woolly individuals into the ee ocad here?” 
water and then pull him out, making it TM aasvare ahoninther becsue 


appearthathe hadrescuedhim. After | 1 is 
that if he could not secure a place for inquiry was made told him as much 


< i 
Some three or four} 


and rough handling had not left him in ! 
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‘ himself at the farmhouse board he had | about the affair as reflected to his: 


icredit, intimating that the acciden 
+ might have been caused by dogs, and 
neglected to mention the rest. 

“You from the farm over there?”’ 
he concluded. “‘What's your name?’” 
The boy told him that his name 
was George Macon. 

““What's yours?” 

“Wilbur Jennings,” was the repl 

“‘T slept out in your field last night. 
Wilbur was clever. He knew just 

about how far honesty could be used 

to make a good showing. One thing 


fast. It would seem that George had 


on his way home to do alittle eating 
on his own account when he had heard 
the call for help. 

“Come on,”” he invited, ‘‘get in. 
I guess we can afford to fill you up 
after what you've done for us. 

So Wilbur got into the boat, and 

George shoved off and took up the 
oars. Everything was working out 
beautifully. 
““Dad won't be happy to learn that 
he's lost a fifty dollar sheep,’’ com- 
mented George, “‘but it might have 
been w ae 

“E interjected Wilbur, sitting 
crouched in the stern, shivering a bitin 
his wetclothes. _“‘How much did you 
was worth?”’ 

“About: fifty dollars,” repeated 
| George. 


‘They’ re prize stock.’’ 
+ ioe ek 


Wilbur Jennings had neither father 
|normother. When his folks had died 
jhehad gone to live with an uncle. 

This uncle wanted to get rid of him 
and so had railroaded him on trumpe 
up charges of incorrigible disobedience 
into a reform school. “That was over 
in New York State. Just recently he 
had been put outby the school onto a 
farm. The farmer had treated him so 
abominably, more like a slave than a 
human being. that he had run away and 
got across the lake. His training had 
not been of the best, but he was not 
inherently bad, and to think that he 
had costanyone fifty dollars was not 
pleasant to him. 

“I didn’t know sheep come that 
high,’ he said. “*People ought to 
keep their dogs stiut up. 

After that he was rather quiet until 
the boat grounded on the beach. 
helped pull it up, and the two went up 
the hill to the white house together. 

“That's strange,”’ said Mr. Macon, 
when he heard the story; ““We have- 
n't been troubled with dogs before.” 

And then: “Did you see anything of 
them?"’ The question was put to 
Wilbur, who admitted that he had 
fot. ‘It might not have been dogs,”” 
he said. ‘It might have been some- 
thing else.’” 

Which was no lie, for.it had been 
something else. Meanwhile George 
was up-stairs getting some clothes to 
Substitute tor Wilbur to eat breakfast in. 
After breakfast, as soon as his clothes 
were dry, he proposed to go out and 
help With the corn-cutting- By night 
he so ingratiated himself in the good 
opinion of the family that he was an 
established member of the household. 


Heknew how to work it when hel 


wanted to. 


led to another and all culminated inthe * 
fact that he had been without break- & 


been trolling alongthe bluffs and was “ 


He} 


Waiting 
nice things ebout him: 


could it 
could tell about Nis kind: 


od. 
be. 2 
fiaaescuer 
in silence 


of com ti 
‘Till the friend welove 


“T could «perk 
Axa man it's 
nd 


tered— 
Ties dead. 


es, Tin waiting, 


leads 
ise tuy voice to praise hin 
st know that he ixdead. 


reciate the kindness 
hat he's often shown to mo, 
And {twill not be forgotten 
en speak his eulogy. 
I should like to stand in public 
1} And proclainn him “friend of imine” 
But that isn customary, 
‘So Tgive the world no si 
Of my love for yonder brother, 
Who has often helped me here: 
Lai waiting, ere I praise hint, 
THT stand before hix bier.” 
Edgar A, Guest 


| “I'd like a chance to go to school, 
she had told Mr. Macon, rather plain- 
tively, “and have a home like other 
boys, and be something.’” 

So they had taken him in. And in. 
the night he fell sick. By morning, 
{when he tried to get up, he was unable 

to do so. Somehow he was ashamed. 
He might have planned to impose 
upan.these. peoplg, but he had not, 
planned to do it to the extent of lying 
{on his back. Whether the illness was 
* due to the unnatural life he had been 
| living, sometimes going hungry and 
| cold, he could not say. But anyway 
| he was sick He seemed at one mo- 
| ment to be burning up, and the nextto~ 
| be freezing. ‘There was a pain in his 
‘chest. When George appeared in his 
| room after the chores were done and 
| breakfast was ready to find out the rea- 
| son for his tardiness he told him for 
once the truth. This time there was 
| no need for evasion. Yet Geoge for 
| some reason seemed to have grown a 
[little skeptical. “You aren't kidding 
me, are you?”” he asked 

Wilbur waxed righteously indignant. 
Just why he should consider himself 
privileged to wax righteously indignant 
! might be hard to understand, but evid- 
ently he did. 

“If you think [I'm kidding,’’ he 
challenged, “you come try it yourself.”’ 

George, apparently convinced, disap- 
| peared. Presently Mrs, Macon came. 
| She was more observant than George. 
; At least it did not take her very long to 
| come to the conclusion that Wilbur was 
asick boy. His flushed face indicated 
that he was running a high temperature. 
A doctor wassentfor. By thetime he 
ved Wilbur was out of his head. 
| After that for a week he knew little of 
anything that took place in the world 
about § him. There were the 
coming andgoing of figures that might 
| have been real or might have bi 
naginary “The real and the ir 
dto mingle. In his brain was 
hing torment. Just asthe figures 
came and went were fantastic to his 
dsordered mind so were the things 
that happened to him. Every thing 
was confusion. Yet through it all one 
uC seemed to steady and guide him, 
to socts him when he was suffering 

(Continued on last page) 
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Blessings in Disguise 


‘Malton sit musing In the porch. 
The bright bine 


ight abote hit, 
Baten ofthose wholow ii — i are of chalk formation. Marble was 
val Sou ewes \ formed in a similar way, but has been 
cen te wets sade, line by heat and pressure. 
maces nest Moa Bete ahclle tram which these 
ert a | rocks were formed are too small to be 


A Updnesied by thaegost : | seen with the unaided eye. If you 
| powder a bit of chalk and look at it 
through a microscope, you will see 
some of these shells, which are so 


! small that it takes a million or more of 


ar tempest on the echolng hills. |‘ them to make a cubic inch of chalk. 
‘of restless ovean:— Pitas c 

ani atin tenes or hie How many do you think it took to form 

of fubiant shy H solenin chants, those great cliffs, and ranges of hills 

nil bays of Biv onders i forty or fifty miles long, and the other 


‘Thus though relentless Fate may chase 
‘The gateways of Our senees. 
Inniortal Spirit overleaps 
Their barriers und defen-es, 
‘And with celestial recompense 
For harm and urna, 
Yields greate 
In foretaxtos 0 
To blind old Milt, 
‘A light divine ixgiven, 
And deaf Be-thoven 
‘And harmonies of 


| great chalk deposits and mountains of 
| marble? 2 
7. Longfellow is known as_““The 
Children’s Poet’’ because he wrote so 
many beautiful poems about children. 
| The same might be said of Eugene 
| Field, who wrote almost altogether of 
and for children, and of Whitcomb 
Riley, who also wrote many simi 
poems. Burns is often called “The 
Ayrshire Plowman,’’ because in early 
life he was a farmer. Goldsmith, it 
‘was said, “‘wrote like an angel and 
talked like poor poll.” This means 
that he wrote beautiful poetry, but in 
conversation he appeared stupid and 
could not talk much better than a par- 
rot. 

8. Cork is the bark of asort of oaktree. 
Most of our cork comes from Spain. 
Oak and hemlock bark are used for 
tanning leather, though now tannic 
acid is generally used instead of bark. 
Quinine, one of the most valuable of 
medicines, is made from the bark of 
the cinchona tree. 

9. A true insect has six legs, is 
divided into three parts, the head, the 
thorax and the abdomen, and is com- 
posed of anumber of segments or rings. 
A spider is not an insect, as it is 
divided into only two parts and has 
eight legs. There are over 200,000 
varieties of insects. Of flies alone 
there are about 40,000 kinds. 

10. The changes in temperature 
cause the mercury to rise and fall in a 
thermometer. An increase of heat 
causes the mercury to expand and rise 
in the tube, and vice versa. Changes. 
in the weight of the air causes the 
mercury to rise and fallin. a baromoter. 
Moist air is lighter than dry air, so 
h when the air is moist the mercury falls. 
Circus Maximus, between the Palatine A falling barometer is often an indica- 
and Aventine hills. “This would seat tion of raih, though nota very sure one. 
380,000 people. 11. The fertility of Egypris annually 


the hynins 
went 
Charlie Mackay. 
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Answers to Questions 

Following are answers to qu 
in the last issue of The Canadian: 

1. We sce lightning before we hear 
the thunder because light travels very 
much faster than sound. 

2. The chief trade routes between 
Great Britain and Australia are: (a) By 
boat through the Mediterranean Sea; 
(b) By boat around the southern end 
of Africa; (c) By boat across the At- 
lantic Ocean and through Panama 
Canal; (d) By boat around the south 
of Souch America;(e) By boat to 
Canada, by rail to British Columbus, 
then by boat to Australia, A vessel 
going from Britain to Australia would 
probably y textiles, hardware and 
other manufactured goods — It might 
bring back wheat, wool, hides, frozen 
etc. 

The coliseum was the largest 
structure in ancient Rome. It was 
used for games, fr id, chiefly, 
gladiatorial contests. It covered five 
acres and would seat 100,000 spect: 
tors. A large part of it has been used 
for other purposes Enough material 
has been removed for the erection of 
hundreds of other buildings, yet the 
ruins left are enormous. Byron, in 
Childe Harold, wrote a beautiful: de- 
scription of itand of the contests there: 
in. In addition to this there was. ¢ 


4. A quarto book is one in| which renewed by the overflowing of the Nile, 
each sheet is folded into four leaves. which leaves a deposit of rich silton the 


In an octavo or 8yo book, the sheet is 
folded into cight leaves, in a 12mo. 
book, into 12 leaves, ete These terms, 
however, do not indicate any definite 
size, as different publishers used differ- 
ent-sized sheets. On this account, 
the size of books are now, as a rule, 
given in inches 

The island of Zanzibar (s_ famous 
farits cloves. When the wind 
orable, the aroma ot cloves ¢ 
smelled ten or twelve miles away dur- 
ing the harvestseason. “The Bermuda 
islands are famous for the enormous 
numbers of Easter lilies raised there, 
millions ot which are shippedto Amer- 
ica for Easter. These islands also 
raise enormous crops of 
ions, Avolcano on Li 
near Sicily, is called “The Light- 
house of the Mediterranean,” because 
at night the light from its crater can 
be seen for a long distance. Ceylon 
produces what most people consider 
to be the best quality of tea. Java is 
famous for its coffee. 

6. Chalk is composed chiefly of the 
shells of tiny shell-fish. Chalk rock 
was all formed at the bottom of the 
ocean, which was afterwards elevated 
above the water. “The: immense 
deposits of chalk in England, and in 
northern France and Belgium. The 


surface ot theground. This overflow 
ts regulated now by the great dam at 
Assouan, so that the former annual 
overflow is now semi-annual, which 
enables two crops to be grown every 
year in Egypt now. The Ganges river 
benefits large areas of land in the same 
way. ‘This probably is why both the 
Nile and the Ganges are sacred rivers 
Famine or plenty depended on the riv 
it was worshipped as a god. The 
llow River, cr Hwang Ho, is called 
“The sorrow of China,’” because of 
the great destruction of life and pro- 
perty often caused by its floods. 

12 The banyan tree of India is 


form new stems and this continues, 
until one tree forms a whole grove 
hundreds ot feet in diameter. The 
central trunk and many of the other 
trunks may die, yet the tree lives 
forming new trunks. The tr 

The most 
id to possess. 
h 300 are as 
big as the trunks of large oak trees. It 
is probably 1500 years or more old and 
an army of 5000 is said to have once 
camped beneath it. 


r shore of Nova Scotia, where dikes are 


car oadieara 
wand, is tran: red int 


‘Peter- widely different 


has the largest al 
the world at Port Arthur. — Iewill 
‘nearly ten million bushels. Canada has 
the thickest known 
world, at Stellarton, N.S. It is 47 
feet thick. The Nova Scotia coal 
deposits also contain the greatest num- 
ber of seams, one mine having forty 
seamsorlayers, Accordingto its 
ulation, Canada hasthe greatest railway 
mileage of,any country in the world, 
and has spent more per head in devel- 
oping transportation than any other 
country. Canada has the largest contin- 
uous wheat field in the world, about 
900 by 300 miles. 

14. Holland lies, partly below the 
level of the sea. Inyndations are pre- 
vented by dikes. A somewhat smiliar 
condition exists on the Bay of Fundy 


needed to keep out the rising tides. 
The farmers there fertilise the land by 
opening the sluices once a year and 
letting the tide flood the land. 

15. His age is 66 years. 


The Magic of a Piece of Coal * 


Has it ever occurred ¢o you that the 
vanilla with which many a favorite dish 
of yours is flavored is made from coal? 
Will you belive that most of the dyes 
which have stained the fabrics of your 
clothes, that the naphtha and benzine 
which your tailor uses in removing 
stains, and that even the sweetest per- 
fumes, are all of them derivatives of 
coal? 

It was once said by a scientist, that 
coal is ‘‘buried sunshine."’ “This des- 
cribes with simple forceful directness 
the real nature of the vast black de- 
posits that constitute the very life of 
our industries. Every one knows that 
coal is of vegetable origin, and that 
plant life cannot exist without tke sun. 
Some hundreds of thousands of years 
ago, when this earth was covered with 
dense forests, the sun began its work 
of converting the carbonic acid gas of 
the atmosphere into solid carbon, and 
tree and plants began to store up_ its 
energy. Year by year, the leaves, 
twigs and branches which flourished 
under the sun’s warmth and light drop- 
ped at the foot of each tree, and form> 
ed beds of peat after they had accumu- 
lated in sufficient quantities. Layer 
upon layer of vegetable material piled 
up, until the pressure on the under- 
lying masses compacted them into 
what we now term coal. The inter- 
nal heat of the earth, then much more 
intense than now, drove off some of the 
gases and made the change more com- 
plete. Something of the enormous 
extent of ancient coal-forming jungles 
may be conceived, when it is said that 
our present forests would produce only 
two orthree inches of coal if they, 
too, were subjected to a carbonizing 
process. 

‘The magicians who have wrought 
wonders with coal are the gas-maker 
and the chemist. If coal is burnt in the 
open air heat is produced and nothing 
left but a little ash. Heat it in a closed 
however, and marvellous 
changes occur. In the first place coal- 
gas is produced, which after having 
been collected and chemically treated 
is supplied to every city home.  Fur- 
thermore, ammonia is obtained, im- 
portant in. modern agriculture, because 
by its means plants can be artificially 
supplied with the oxygen they need. 
Then again, asphalt is produced, 
much used in road-making, although 
the gas-retort is not the chief source of 
its supply. Lastly, a black, noisome 
ooze is collected which goes by the 
name of ‘‘coal-tar.’’ It is this which 


coal seam in the 


Every hue of nature has be 3 
tracted from this. ‘foul-smelling coal 
tar, and in addition many beautiful 
colors utterly unlike anything to be 
found in nature have been charmed 
op ep eS 
the industry grown tu 
dyes are nowadays rarely employed. 
Splendid reds of all shades, delicate 
blues, rich greens, exquisite yellows, 
warm browns and dead blacks are now 
all obtained from coal. The dyes thus 
artificially made are numbered by thou- 
sands, Hardly a weck passes but the 
discovery of a new one is chronicled 
by scientific journals. 

The chemist has succeeded in ob- 
taining more from coal than these rain- 
bow hues. Had he not made his min- 
ute analysis of coal, modern surgery 
might not have achieved its striking 


successes so rapidly. for he enriched- 


its stock of drugs with carbolic acid, a 
most valuable antiseptic. 

‘The wonders of coal, do not ceas 
here. A way hasbeen devised of ex- 
tracting from it many of the rapid de- 
yelopers so widely used by photograph- 
ers. Beside these, there have also 
been discovered the perfumes to which 
reference has been already made— 
perfumes just as fragrant as the natural 
odors °F flowers, from which, indeed 
they cannot be distinguished by smell. 
The host of artificial flavors which has 
been mentioned has completely displac- 
ed natural products. ‘True fruit-flavérs 
are rarely employed nowadays, wit- 
tingly. ‘Their place is taken by coal- 
tar derivatives which are exactly the 
same in taste and chemical composition, 
Among the more remarkable of these 
is saccharin, sweeter than sugar several 
hundred times and quite indispensable 
in the treatment of certain diseases 
that are caused by an excess of sugar in 
the system. 

The coal bin in the cellar, then con- 
tains not simply fuel, but other things 
that are indispensible in daily life. 
Consciously, we burn it as a fuel; un- 
consciously we eat it with our highly 
flavored ices and pastries, paint our 
pictures with it, employ it in dying 
our fabrics, in healing our sick and 
killing ourenemies. A piece of coal 
is therefore more than ‘‘buried sun- 
shine.’’ It is a palette of gorgeous 
colors, a medicine chest of potent 
drugs, a whole arsenal of: terrible 
explosives, a vial of delicious flavors 
and a garden of perfumes; the most 
protean, variegated substance in the 
world. —Cosmopolitan. 


The Leading Tea Producing 


Countries 
‘Tea is the dried leaf of the hardy, 
evergreen tea bush. The various 


qualities are the result of differences in 
the size of the leaf, the season of pick- 
ing, and the method of preparing and 
mixing. The differences between 
black tea and green tea are the result 
a different methods of treating the 
leaf. 


The leading tea producing countries 
are China, India, Ceylon, Japan, Java 
and Natal. ‘“Tea-growing is China is 
a garden culture. while the plantations 
of India and Ceylon are sometimes 
thousands of acres in extent. Indian 
teas from India and Ceylon, prepared 
by machinery instead of by hand as 
China and Japan, are rapidly supplant- 
ing all other teas in the markets of 
Great Britain. Japan tea, which is 
grown inthe three southern islands, is 
largely exported to the United States. 
Java produces about 10, 000, 000 
pounds of tea each year. Natal produc- 
ed 400,000 pounds of tea in 1899; the 
output is rapidly increasing. 


he landed after a hard struggle. 
large crowd of people cheered him 


heartliy. By his victory he received a 
$25,000 prize from William Wrigley, 
Jr, awealthy man of Chicago. He 
will probably return to visit his mother 
in Toronto after a two months’ vaca- 
tion. —Albert G. Schwager. 

—The Ottawa Centennial Celebra- 
tion of 1826—1926, which was held 
at the Capital City from August 16th 
to 2lst, was very successful. 
weatherconditions, during that week, 
was ideal, although it was threatened 
ty rain, A great crowd of old home 
boys and girls, most of whom came 
from United States and from various 
points in Canada, thronged to the Cap- 


ital. All, certainly enjoyed the great | 
Many important sports | 


celebration. 
events were staged in Ottawa. 

[am not able to tell youall about the 
events but will tell of some at which I 
was present. On Monday morning, 
August 16th, a huge crowed gathered at 


the Parliament Hill where they listened | 


to several addresses, made by Rev. Can- 
on Ingram, Bishop of London, Eng. 
Acting Premier, Sir Henry Drayton and 


several other prominent men including ; 


Mayor Balharrie of Ortawa. Afterthe 
addresses, the city of Ottawa was de- 
clared free by letting a large key, borne 
with gas balloons, floatin he air until it 
disappeared. In the afternoon. my 
brother andI wentto the Ottawa New 
Edinburgh Canoe Club Course to wit- 
ness the International Rudder Trophy 
Regatta. There were five events and 
two of them were featuresasa team of 
three Canadian motorboats and another 
team of three Americans, engaged in a 
thrilling contest but the Canadians were 
easily beaten. There were two contests 
of 18 miles in the Rudder Trophy Race 
of 151 class hydroplane motorboats 
which ran about 45 miles per hour 
Miss Brown of Ottawa, who was the 
holder of the Trophy, came last in the 
first race and in the second it was 
wiven up owing to much trouble of 
the engi ‘The Little Star of U. S. 
won the first in both contests. “This 
boat was a wonderful, neatand speedy 
orboat. I was geatly astonished to 
see that its engine was So small, and I 
could scarcely believe that it could run 
+} miles per hour. I was not only 
«disappointed that the Canadian failed to 
Win the first places in both heats, bur 
-njoyed witnessing the Regatta. Then 
the evening I went to Lansdowne 
Park to see the brilliant Military Tattoo 
‘vhich was the most spectacular ever 
staged in the Capital City since the 
Great War. It was a fine treat to those 
who viewed it. The breaking of Hind- 
enburg's line by the Candians was a 
brilliant feature. 

On Wednesday afternoon I attended 
the Great Western Stampede and Rod- 
co and was very much_ interested 
watching several cowboys riding on the 
bucking horses and wild bulls. Ir was 
4 very amusing sight. In the evening 
! went to the Regent to see a very 
xood series of moving pictures enti- 
tled_“* The Black Pirate’? by Douglas 
Faribanks which I enjoyed intensely. 


The | 


Moraviantown, an Indien settlement 
on the Thames river, he died fighting 


s forCanada. Afterthe battle, his In- 


dian friends found him dead on the 


that ground, and buried him; but we do not 


in one of them about my 
great-great grandfather, on 
Wright, who first came and founded 
the city of Hull.—G. M. Brigham. 


5.30 o'clock. 
; When we arrived there, we tried to 
beat Kingston but failed. The King- 
ston girls won the game. At first I 
played on short-stop but I was not 
playing that position long until I was 
changed to first base. Afterthe game, 
we went to a cafe and had lunch. 
We motored home to Gananoque 
where we arrived safely. 
—M.E. Bishop. 
—One Friday in July last, my 
brother, who lives in St. Catharines, 
came to my place and took mother, a 
niece, Kurven, Sylvia and me in his 
car to St. Catharines. We stayed 
there for one night and on Saturday at 
noon we wentto Port Dalhousie for 
a picnic where there were many deaf 
people. We were pleased to see each 
other. We were surprised and glad 
to see my sister Dorothy there. After 
dinner, we had many games but | did 
not run races: When the races.were 
over, Edna Egginton’s team on which 
I was, played soft-ball against Erna 
Sole’s team. We won the game, but 
| we did not play long as some of them 


| wanted to goswimming. After supper 
two teams intended to play soft-ball 
against each other; but some of the 
deaf people wanted to leave for home 
jin the boast about 7.45 p.m. When 
we returned to St. Catharines, my 
brother took usto the big carnival. 
After that, we were tired but we en- 
joyed ourselves very much. On Sun- 

day afternoon we went back home. 
—lrene Foster 


—Vhe Indians who helped the 
Canadians in the war between 1812 
and 1814, had a great chief, named 
Tecumseh. He was a fine looking 
man, with clear bright eyes that seem- 
ed to see everything. He wore a sil- 
ver medallion of George the Third 
around his neck, and he was very 
proud of it. His Indians loved him, 
and always obeyed him when he order- 
ed them to do anything in the war to 
help the Canadians. They followed 
him willingly. He had great influence 
over them and kept them from scalping 
their captives. 

Once Tecumseh lived inthe Unit- 
ed States, but the people there did 
not treat him well, so he came to 
Canada with many of his Indians. 
He was glad to come and afterwards 
helped to drive back the invaders. 

When he met General Brock, he 
told him that he had many Indians to 
help him to fight in the war against the 
Americans for the King of England. 
Brock was greatly pleased with him 
andsfelt that he could be trusted in 
every way. 

He asked him for information about 
the part of the country around Detroit. 
The clever Indian chief laid a piece of 
birch bark upon the ground and put a 
stone on each end to keep it down; 
then made a drawing on it with a knife, 
showing a map of hills, rivers and 
roads. When it was done, it was a 
very excellent map. _ It was very help- 
ful to General Brock and he was able 
to make the Americans surrender at 
Detroit. 

The year of the victory of Queens- 


ton Heights, Tecumseh was killed at. 


know where he was buried. 

The people of Canada should always 
remember him and whathe did for the 
country.—Cecil Murtell. 


Mr. Brancuarp’s Crass. 

—I am going to tell you about cook- 
ing. Eight girls went tothe domestic sci- 
enceroom. We wrotea recipe for tea 
and coffee. Miss Macfarlane taughtais 
the names of the dishes. We made tea 
and coffee. Idrank acup of, coffee. 
Irene Stoner gave a cup of coffee to 
Mrs. Williams. She thanked Miss 
Macfarlane. Elsie washed the dishes. 
Margaret dried the dishes and [ put 
them away. Every Wesdnesday we 
go there and we hopeto learn to cook 
many good things. 

—Helen Mary Agopsowicz. 

—lIt is my turn to write a local. Mr 
Blanchard chose three teams among 
the junior boys. The three teams 
were called the St. Patricks, the 
Tigers and the Bruins. I enjoyed 
myself playing with the St. Pats. 
Gordon Richardson is goal-keeper for 
the Tigers, Carman Quinn is goal- 
keeper forthe St. Patricks and Bert 
Richardson is goal-keeper for the 
Bruins. The St. Patricks have seven 
points, the Bruins five points and the 
Tigers two points. | think the Bruins 
are the best team, but we shall play for 
a few weeks and see who have the 
most points. We have some very 
hard and interesting games. —Donat }. 
B. Maitre. Grade V, Sr. Dept. 

—I am enjoying myself writing this 
local. 1 shall try to tell about a bird 
which I saw. 

One beautiful Sunday last winter 
Mr. Burrell called Sidney Wall and me 
and we consented to go for a walk to 
see some tracks and trees. Weknew 
the names of the trees because we 
learned to remember them. 

Just then Mr. Burrell heard a noise 
and wondered what was the matter. 
We saw a bird chasing a sparrow. 
It fought with it. We asked Mr. 
Burrell what it was and he told us that 
it was a northern shrike. The north- 
ern shike carried the sparrow in its 
mouth and flew away to eat it. Mr 
Burrell told us that it would put the 
bird ona thorn bush and eat it. It is 
clever at killing other birds bur it is 
cruel. We had an interesting trip. 

—Willie Abrams. 

—Once upon a time a poor slave 
named Androcles, ran away from his 
cruel master. He went intothe forest 
and came uponalion. He was fright- 
ened and ran back but the lion did nor 
move. Androcles went to see what 
was the matter. He saw one of the 
lion’s paws, had a big thorn in it. He 
pulled it out and bound up its paw wit 
apiece of his shirt. The lion w 
grateful. It led Androcles to its cav 
Every day the lion brought some meat 
to its cave and they were the dest of 
triends. 

At last some soldiers caught An- 
drocles for running from his master. 
They took him to Rome. Romeisa city 
in Italy. They king and many people 
came to the Arena. The king sent 
Androcles to the Arena and told him 
that a big hungry lion was in a cage. 
Androcles got a small sword and 
trembled with fear. The door opened 
andthe lion bounded toward Androcies 
but it did not eat him. Androcles 
was his old friend and it began to 
wag itstail. Androcles leaned against 
it The king was very surprised and 
sent Androcles out of the Arena and 
asked him many questions. 

Androcles told the king a wonderful 
story. The king made Androcles free 
and gave him some money. 

Androcles was not a slave any more. 


“and found a girt in the water. 


He walked about the streets and. the 
lion followed him. 

: —Jack Melton Harrison. 
—I am going to tell you a story that I 
wrote myself about a poorgirl. Her 
name was Helen and she lived in the 
old house. She was a poor girl but 
she wasa beautiful girl. She had long 
curly golden hair andbrown eyes. She 
lived in Albany. 

One day Helen went to school. 
Her father was ateacher. He was very 
cross with her all the time. _ Helen's 
father loved her sister Grace better than 
Helen. Helen tried to work very hard 
but her father whipped her. When she 
became a big girl she went away by 
herself and looked for a job making 
hats. She worked very hard there for 
three years. She had a great deal of 
money. Helen told her boss that she 
wanted to go to see her Mother and 
father. She went back to Albany but 
she did not meet her mother and fa- 
ther. She looked for another job. She 
worked in the post office for a few 
years. One day her father came along. 
Helen's father asked her who she was. 
She told him that she was Helen and 
told him that he was her father. Her 
father did not believe her but soon he 
remembered when Helen was a little 
girl and he wasvery cruel to her. He 
felt sorry for her. 

One evening Helen went for a pad- 
dle in a canoe and was lost. A big 
boat came along. Helen was very 
much afraid of it. She screamed. 
The canoe upset and Helen fell into 
the water. She made a loud noise. 
The sailors heard her but they could 
notsecher. Theyturnedon the lights 
They 
threw a rope in the water. Helen 
caught hold of it and got into the boat. 
Her clothes were all wet. She chang- 
ed to the sailor's clothes and pretended 
ailor. She was very grateful to 
lors for saving her life. 

— Mary Parker. 

—I am going to tell you about a 
story I thought out myself. 

Once upon a time there was a poor 
little girl named Betty Spannell. She 
had no money. Her mother and fa- 
ther died. very sad and lone- 
some. to see her aunt 
but she could not find her. She was 
very hungry. She went through the 
woods and saw a boat on the water 
and she sailed to far away across the 
ocean. She went to astrange land. She 
wanted tobe rich but she had no 
money. She went fora walk through 
the beautiful woods but she did not 
know that there were a great many 
animals there. She ked on andon. 
She saw a little monkey ona tree. 
wanted to have it and she took some 
bananas and called it to come down 
bur it did notcome down So she put 
the bananas down and it came down 
and ate them all up. She sat down to 
rest under a tree and went to sleep 

A lion came along but it did not eat 
her up: She woke up and) turned 
around and saw a lion sitting beside her 
and she was frightened and ran away 
but the lion did not chase her so she 
thought that it was a kind lion. When 
she went through the woodsit followed 
her. She walked through the woods 
looking at the flowers but she did not 
Lnow that the lions were following her 
and she went to the city 

Many people ran away from herand 
werelvery much atraid. She looked 
at the people run away from her but 
she did not know why. She turned 
around herself and saw the lions and 
she told them to go away but they did 
not. After a while they ran through 
the and caught people The 
angry but Betty told him 
he was a very. poor 
ing Was Very much sur- 
a ea bag of gold to Betty 
she became rich.—Flotence May 
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About Moving Pictures 

The awful tragedy that occurred in 
the Laurier Theatre in Montreal, 
resulting in the death of 78 children, 
brings to the forefront again the ques- 
tion of the influence of the movies, 
particularly on young children. We 
have not the least hesitation whatever in 
expressing the opinion that this wonder- 
ful inventon, in the sum total of its 
effects, is proving to be one of the worst 
things that has ever happened to the 
world. It has in it the capacity tobe a 
powerful agency for good. For pur- 
poses of instruction, for providing 
harmless amusement and cleun enter- 
tainment, there is no one thing, per- 
haps, that can compare with it. But, 
unfortunately, it is being so prostituted 
to ignoble uses that its harmful effects 
very greatly outweigh all the good it 
does. A large number of criminal 
acts, particularly by boys, have been 
directly traced to a certain type of 
picture, that both depicts and glorifies 
deeds of violence. Another class of 
pictures, despite the efforts of censors, 
have a very harmful moral effect. 
There are others that inculcate unfilial 
actions, marital misconduct, disrespect 
for law and various other reprehensible 
things, and we are told that there is no 
other agency that has been so potent 
in destroying the prestige and influence 
of the white people among the colored 
races as the fims, usually ofthe cheap- 
est quality and of the most objectionable 
character, that are exported to these 
foreign lands, giving as they do grossly 
false and distorted depictions of life 
here, and which are naturally assumed 
by the colored spectators to be true 
representations. 

OF course there are very great num- 
bers of films of the highesttype, which 
we all enjoy, and are the better for 
seeing. Our own pupils have had the 
privilege of seeing scores of such reels 
which they have greatly enjoyed and. 
been greatly benetfited by. What 


seems to be needed is some sort of | 


control that will eliminate the merc 
nary clement and prevent so gueat a 
potency for good being perverted to 
harmful and ignoble uses. 

‘There is one other aspect of this 
question of so serious a nature that 
some action will have to be taken or 
the consequences will be deplorable. 
This is allowing quite young children 
to attend moving picture theatres. Such 
pictures as we show in ourschuol, sel- 
ected by ourselves, can be seen by the 
youngest children without harm. But 
no such choice is exercised in the 
theatres. A great number of the: 
pictures, though morally quite unob 
tionable, depict thrilling and hair-raising 
scenes and adventures. Knowing that 
these are all made up, adults can thor- 
oughly enjoy them and get no harm 
from them. But to young cnildrenall 
that takes place is absolutely real, and 
of Course their nerves are kept at the 
utmost tension. The pictures have 
the same effect on them as actual sim- 
ilar occurrences would haye on adults 
If these latter saw people really doing 
these things, violently. attacking each 
other, falling from high buildings, be- 


solely in the inter- 
the 


seen children come out of moving 
picture theatres with sweat dripping 
from their faces and clenched hands, 
and one of the Quebec picture censors 
says that not one picture in two hundred 
is fit for a young child to see. Both 
ayree that no child under twelve 
should ever be allowed to go to such 
places, whether accompanied or not. 
Yet at the Laurier Theatre that fatal 
day there were scores of children under 
twelve, and a considerable number 
five, six or seven years of ag-. And 
this was typical of what is going on in 
most of places. This is a condition 
that is most reprehensible and should 
be most rigidly regulated by the auth- 
orities, or the results to the rising 
generation will be lamentable. 


Is Religion Decadent? 


Is religion decadent? Is men's in- 
terest in spiritual things declining? 
Some people say itis but most thoug! 
ful observers differ emphatically. 11 
lightly expressed view that religion is 
decadent is perhaps partly due to a 
lack of knowledge of the deep under- 
currents of thought and emotion that 
really regulate men’s lives, and partly 
to a changing cenception by many of 
what constitutes the real heart and 
genius of religion. Men are becom- 
ing less concerned with dogmas and 
creeds and sectarian disputations, and 
more with the practical applications of 
the teachings of the Master to the 
every day activities of life and to the 
relation of man to man as well as of 
man to God. Farth, belief, we must 
have, but the greatest of all is love, 
which is the concentrated essence and 
animating power of Christianity. And 
this is the Master’s own test—not pri- 
marily what we believe, or what re- 
ligious ceremonies we perform, neces- 
sary and important as these are, but— 
did we feed the hungry,and clothe the 
naked, and visit the , and help 
those in trouble or need of any kind? 

If those who profess to have no use 
for religion would consider the im- 
portant, even vital place that religion 
has in their own lives, their viewpoint 
would radically change. Nearly all 
that is worthwhile in our conceptions 
of personal morality, of social inter- 
relationships, of business ethics, of 
justice and righteousness, of brother- 
hood and mutual good-will and help- 


| fulness, are due to the influence of the 


Christian religion. ‘The principles of 
all the decent secret societies, of such 
organizations as the Rotarians and 
Kiwanians, and the vast number of all 
kinds of fraternal and social-service 
clubs and associations are all based up- 
on the teachings of Christianity. There 
are nowhere upon the earth such or- 
ganizations as these, no shelters or or- 
phanages, no hospitals or nurses, no 
eleeemosynary establishments of any 
kind except in christian countries or in. 
lands where christian teaching has had 
an entrance. Christianity is the very 
warp and woof of all the things we 
most prize in life, contributing en- 
ormously to the happiness, the health, 
the safety, and the prosperity of every 
man, woman and child in all the land. 
And, because of this, whether men go 
to church or profess religion or not, 
they should in all decency and common, 
gratitude, generously support all reli- 
gious enterprises. Let them compare 
conditions here and in all heathen 
lands, and they will see that these 
things are truce. A noted scientist 
recently said that in fifty years there 


the last two thousand years 


and flow of morality and justice and 
righteousness and the spirit of kindness 
and good-will has been coincident with 
the ebb and flow of men’s interest in 
ritual things. That interest in re- 
ligion is growing rather than declining 
is shown by the fact that a larger pro- 


portion ofithe people in Canada and 


anew church has been dedicated in 
these two countries every day of the 
year. 
That 
declining is decidedly the opinion 
of Dr. Ludy, whose book, ‘Historic 
Churches of the world,’’ is described 
elsewhere in this issue, and a better 
witness or a more competent judge 
could not be found, as for many 
yearshe has given study and thought 
and close investigation to this subject. 
These are his words in the preface to 
the book above referred to: “Asa 
close student of human nature, and 
from his observations made in every 
part of the world, the writer is con- 
vinced that religion is stronger to-day 
than ever.’’ And again he expresses 
his belief ‘that the people of every 
class are becoming more religious 
every day.’’ 


It has been estimated that it cost 
$7,250 for Columbus to discover 
America. —Arkansas Optic. ‘ 

Too much, entirely too much. The 
product wasn’t worth the outlay. 


United States are members of churches 
than ever before, and by the resultant 
that on an average for many years past 


interest in religion is not 


It is been ascertained by the United 


States Board of Surveys that Devil's 
Lake is the centre of the Continent of 
North America. 
after reading about some of the doings 
at Chicago, Detroit, Herrin, etc, we 
have kind of suspected this for some 
time, and are not surprised to have our 
suspicions officially verified. 


What is the truest ideal of education? 


Well, you know, | 


To this many answers have been given, ! 


all of them good ones. 


A few days 


ago there died at Kingston, Ontario, ! 


Miss Agnes Maule Macher, the author 
of several books of much merit, and 
a life long enthusiast in all good works. 
In the foreword of one of her books, 
she thus expressed her ideal: “If we 
are preserve the true greatness of our 
Empire, our future citizens must be 
trained from e.rly youth to ‘do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with their God’ as the real goal of all 
education." 


Without comment, we quote the 
following, which isthe first paragraph 
of a circular letter sent out by the Can- 
adian Tuberculosis Association, the 
officers of which are amongthe lead- 
ing physicians, educationists, publicists 
and statesmen of Canada: _ 

<The flappers.cap the climax. 

“It is shown that the female death 
rate from tuberculosis exceeds that of 
the males at the age of 5 to 9 years. 
It is nearly 50% higher than that of 
the males at the ages 10 to 14 years, 
and nearly twice as high at the ages 
15 to 19 years, the latter being the 
flappers’ age group."” 


th Sraford Company, 
‘the Stratfo y 
The author is Robert 
of Atlantic City, an emi 
‘with a fondness for 


v0 | 


temples and other sacred edifices of all 
lands and ages, and it ie embellished 
with very fine photogravures ‘of nearly _ 
every church described, and, so far as 
we know, is the only book that covers 
this ground {tis a truly monumental © 
work, and its compilation must have 
entailed an immense amount of re. 
search, and is the embodied result of | 
many years of travel, during which the 
author visited nearly all these places to | 
secure pictures and descriptive material | 
The book is a sumptuous one in every 
respect, of rare artistic and typographi- 
cal excellence, and would be a welcome 
addition to every cultured man’s 
library. 

But the author had a more serious 

purpose than merely to produce a beau- 
tiful and instructive book. This 
purpose was to promote a greater in- | 
terest in religion, of which temples 
and churches are the outward land- 
marks and symbols. In the author's 
own words, the book “‘is presented in 
response to a growing demand from all 
sections, which is conclusively demon- 
strating that the people of every class 
are becoming more religious day by 
day.”” 
The book is prefaced by Samuel | 
Longfellow’s poem, ‘The Church 
Universal,”” which is a beautifully ap- 
propriate introduction, being applicable 
to all classes and sects and creeds: 


One Holy Church of God appears, 
Through every age and race 
Uae ared by tho lapse of years. 
Inchanged by changing, place, 


Z 


From oldest timo, on farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine or palm. 

(One unseen Prosence eho artorey 
With silence or with poatlun, 


Her priests are all God's faithful sons 
To serve the wor d tated up; 

‘The pure in heart her bay Uzed one-; 
Tove, her communion cup, 


The Tr 


The . hor pa 
And feet on Merey’s errand swift 
Do make her pilgrimage, 


h {x her prophetic gift, 
sacred pao: 


O Living Church! thine errand «peed: 
Fuloi the sub) 
With tread of life cart! 


Tedeent the t resent ti 


unger ferd: 


Shop Language 


In the matter of teaching shop 
language the editor of The Companion 
(Minnesota) takes the same ground 
we have held—namely that to teach 
the language of the shop is the duty of 
the trade instructor and that he should 
be not only a craftsman but a teacher 
as Ww The Companion says in part: 

‘he psycholgical moment to teach 
the name of a tool is when that tool is 
being handled; the psychological mo- 
ment to teach the names of materials 
is when those materials are being 
worked upon; and the psycho- 
logical moment to teach the language 
of trade operations is when those opera- 
tions are being performed by the ap- 
prentice.’” 

For our part we think any other 
Way (o attempt it_is only a makeshift. 

—The Iowa Hawkeye. 


Truth-vendors and medicine-ven- 
dors usually recommend swallowing. 
When a man sees his livelihood in 
a pillor a proposition, he likes to have 
orders for the dose, and not curious 
inquiries.:—George Eliot, 


ScHool Morro: The gres 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” j 


qT 


uespay, Fesruary 1, 1927 


‘The staff and pupils of our School, 


as follows— ; 
- First‘half. Shoemakers 8 
Printe 


e 2 


% Carpenters 2 
Second half to da 
Shoemakers 4 

Printers 0 

Carpenters 0 
‘The junior league is even more even- 
ly matched than thesenior, ties being 

e order of the day. 

‘The St. Pat’s managed by Brigham 
have 7 pvints to their credit while the 
Bruins under Schwager have 5 and the 
Tigers bring up the rear with 4. 

e Scores are interesting, showing 
the equality of the teams and are as 


and we are sure, of allthe deaf through- | foll 


out the Province, deeply sympathize 
with Miss James in her sad bereave- 
ment, due to the death of her mother, 
awhich occurred of her home in St. 
‘Thomas on January 6th. ‘The deceas- 
hae been a great but patient sufferer 
for a long time and had been confined 
to her bed for several years. When 
it became apparent that her end was 
near, Miss James was given leave of 
absence to remain with her to the end, 
but she had passed away before Miss 
James reached herhome. The deceas- 
‘cd, who was very highly esteemed 
in the community in which she 
lived, was in her  eighty- fourth 
year, and her surviving husband 
is eighty-six. Had she lived only a 
short time longer they would have 
celebrated the diamond jubilee of their 
marriage. ‘The sadness of Miss James 
bereavement is increased by the fact 
that her sister, who had been caring 
tor her mother for some time past, has 
also been ill for several weeks. 


‘Thursday evening, January twenty- 
seventh, was the occasionfof a very plea- 
sant gathering of the staff of the school. 
Dinner was setvedin the sewing-room 
at 6.15. The tables were arranged in 
the form of a T, prettily decorated 
with bowls of daffodils and pussy will- 
ows and lighted with candles, ‘dnd each 
place marked with a dainty hand-paint- 
ed place card. In factthe whole din- 
ner, from the first detail of preparation 
to the moment of leaving the tables, left 
nothing to be desired. After dinner 
a happy evening was spent inthe library 
and sitting-room., Hereagain flowers 
and candles formed a pleasing back- 
ground for a most enjoyable evenin 
Music, games, cards and dancing pro’ 
ded a variety of entertainmentto suit th 
tastes of all and gave opportunity for 
getting acquainted with each other that 
the regular activities of the School do 
not offer. 

Judging by the comments heard the 
morning after we would all enjoy the 
privilege of meeting in a social way 
more frequently, that we might know 
cach other better and promote that 
happy family feeling in our midst. 

Hockey 

Vhe two house leagues, junior and 
segior, have been playing scheduled 

mes for the past few weeks and the 
‘inners seem evident although a few 
nore games will be played yet. The 
wimes have been very even as the scores 

how and most of these games were 
yon in the last period. One game 
however cannot be included in the 
ily ind that wasthe first game be- 
tween Shoemakers and Printers in 
which the Shoemakers defeated their 
‘ponents 10to 0. Brigham in goal 
secmed be completelyoff his usual game 
allowed some easy passes. The 
rinters have found anew and promi- 


certainly has done some good work for 
iisteam, Thesenior league is divided 
into first half and second half. The 
hrst half, was won by the Shoemakers 
with 8 points and other two teams 
with 2 points each having defeated each 
other once, “The league ‘standing is 


goalie in Robert Thompson who’ 


| 


A keen interest has been shown by 
all boys in both leagues. 

Outside the house le: 
had a few interesting exh 
The Quinte Quad were beaten twice 
by scores of 8 to 2 and 7 to 1. 
On Tuesday last, Albert College In- 
termediates came over and played a 
mixed team of juniors and intermed- 
iates here. The game ended 6 to 1 in 
in our favor, denoting a rather uneven 
victory. The three other games 
played deserve special mention. 


O,S.D. Sestors 3. McLaucuuins 2. 

One of the best exhibitions of hockey 
seen on our rink was played on Tues- 
day last. These boys were new visi- 
tors here and certainly gave our boysa 
hard battle. With four men up in the 
last period they made a desperate at- 
tempt to tie the score. Latchford in 
goal for the visitors was the star of the 
game. 

Line-ups: if 

Mc Laughlins: Goal, Latchford; 
Defence, Weir, Lake; Centre, 
Boulder; Wings, Day, Rogers; subs., 
Green, Boyd. O.S.D.; Goal, 
Brigham; Defence, Schwager, Boyle; 
Centre, Holt; Wings, McMillan; 
Eames; subs, Henderson, Roach. 


1 O. S. D. Sentors 4, Joun Sr. InrEr- 


MEDIAT! 

In the best game of the season our 
boys defeated a very speedy sextet from 
John St. United Church. The game 
was a battle of fast hockey through- 
out. ‘The scores by periods were 
1tol, 2to 2, and4 to 2. The condi- 
tion of our boys had much to do with 
the victory. ‘he game was ably handled 
ed by Albert Armstrong of John St. 


O. S. D. Seniors 4—Trenton 1 

On Saturday Jan. 15th we were 
greeted by a team of would be victors 
from Trenton. The game had been 
arranged through an ex-pupil of the 
school Arthur Waldron. The team 
Were quite good hockeyists but were 
outclassed in the last period. 


What Education Has Done 
For The Deaf 
The following extracts are taken from 
an address by Mr.George McClure ,a 
weli-know deaf teacher of the Kentuc- 
ky School forthe Deaf,and editor of the 
Kentucky Standard. 

**\ hearing child may grow up with- 
out learning to read or write, yet obtain 
enough education through the ear from 
people about him to discharge the or- 
dinary duties of citizenship passably 
well. Butthe deaf child’s mind is a 
veritable prison house from which there 
is no escape until the key of language 
is given to him. He does not know 
the name of any of the objects about 
him, the names of his father and mother 
or even that he himself has a’ name. 


is possible, 
plan of salvation, not at all. His mental 
life, his industrial'salvation, almost his 
very soul, he finds at school... 

‘In the early days of the American 
schools the period of time allowed in 
which to acquire an education was 
limited—first three, then five, and later 
Seven years. With this short time, 
cruder methods and often scanty equip- 
ment of the industrial departments, the 
i pupils on leaving school usually had to 
{ be contentto labor at the humble voca- 
) tions and at small wages. But with the 

lengthening of the course of instruc- 
tion, the improvementin methods, and 
‘more efficient industrial training the 
field of opportuntity has widened, and 
they are finding employmentin many of 
the more desirable and better paid lines 
of endeavor. While itis true that deaf- 
ness cuts them off from many of the 
professions, they are found in a wonder- 
fully varied assortment of occupations, 
for ingenuity and perseverance open 
many aclosed door. And ina world 
where the ruthless law of the survival of 
the fittest prevails, they have held their 
own. 
“There is a deaf proof reader on 
the Louisville Courier-Journal while 
linotype operators are found in every 
city of any size. A graduate of the 
Missouri School is a chemist with a 
great Chicago iron and steel mill. A 
graduate of the Kentucky Schoo! has 
been Circuit Clerk of his home coun- 
ty for twenty years. Several pupils 
of that school have served as post 
misters of their home towns. ‘There 
bankers, editors, teachers, 
s, in the “‘white collar’’ lines of 
employment. The deaf workers are 
found on the farm, in the factory, in 
the mill, the office, the shop, side by 
side with the hearing, doing the same 
work and drawing the same pay. Their 
value as citizens is not confined to their 
‘Own generation; they raise families who 
‘area credit to themselves, and an asset 
the state."” 


In the World of the Deaf 

It is one of the fine distinguishing 
features of the world of today that ef- 
fort is made to help the handicapped 
adjust themselves to an environment 
the conditions of which are set by 
those in possession of all their faculties. 

Most encouraging of, all are the 
signs that those so handicapped are 
taking hold of their own problems. 
As witness of this is the report to hand 
of the activities of the Western Canada 
Association of the Deaf. 

The association announces that it is 
out for the betterment in the lives of 
the Western deaf socially, industrially 
and educationally. Acknowledgment 
is made of Manitoba's efforts in the last 
named direction, this province having 
established many years ago an_institu- 
tion for the training of deaf children. 
Recently British Columbia has built 
a similar institution and these two di- 
vide between them the children need- 
ing such training in the four western 
provinces, the bulk coming here. 

Ir is felt by the association that the 
compulsory education law should cover 
these children in exactly the same way 
as their brothers and sisters who can 
hear. Statistics are given tending to 
show that many deaf children are not 
attending school; and it is recommend- 
ed that an effort be made to search out 
all deaf children and see that they are 
given the opportunity of training. 

Comment is further made upon the 
need of providing for higher education, 
with special reference to Gallaudet 
Collegein Washington, D.C , the 
only institution of higher learning for 
the deaf in the world. Dr. Coughlin, 
Superintendent of the Belleville School, 
is quoted: as saying: ““The govern- 
ment of the United States, by its en- 


Early in January Dr. Coughlin gave 
the scouts permission to use a e 
basement room in the main building 
for troop headquarters. It had been 
used asa parcel room during the Christ- 
mas season, and therefore needed a 
good housecleaning. “The boys spent 
part of two Saturdays cleaning and 
fitting it up. Cupboards, chairs and 
tables were available from some old 
furniture that was stored in the base- 
ment, also four cases of stuffed birds. 
This furniture is old but servicable and 
with a coat or two of paint will look 

_ quite presentable. 

The scouts wish to thank Mr. 

Rutherford and his carpenter shop 
, boys for their splendid contribution to 
the club-room in putting up black- 
boards and flag staff, framing the 
troop charter, and making staffs for 
signalling flags. Also to Mrs. Wil- 
liams and the girls of the sewing room 
for making a fine set of’signalling flags 
and bandages for first aid work also a 
cover forthe Union Jack. The print 
shop boys turned out a big wall chart 
of the Scour Law. 

Mr. License, a sporting goods deal- 
er in Belleville’ gave us a fine Scout 
Calendar to hang in the troop room as 

, well as one for the boy's residence. 
‘The school purchased a set of wall 
arts illustrating scout activities, a set 
of anatomical charts, a four and a half 
foot wool bunting Union Jack, anda 
number of books on Scouting: An 
} eight day clock that had been on the 
shelf since the new school was. built 
anda set of boxing gloves that have 
‘been donated round out our present 
equipment. We hope to make ita 
real cosy troop headquarters at time 
goes on, 

‘The regular Thursday afternoon and 
Sunday evening meetings are being held 
in the new room now and the boys are 
quite proud in the possession of a room 
of their own. 

‘The boys are off to a good start on 
the second-class work. They are 
finding the signallin d first-aid work 
very interesting. Weare hoping fora 
suitable Saturday afternoon to get out 
in the woods for some more tracking 
and nature study. 

Atarecent meeting a group of new 
boys were balloted on, eight to be 
elected members of the troop. 
Letters have been sent to the parents 
of these eight bo ing their con- 
sent. As soon as favorable replies are 
received the boys will commence their 
tenderfoot training: 


istance to higher 


couragement and 
¢ lucation of the deaf, has established 
‘a precedent which our federal goven- 
ment night well follow—miust follow, 
if Canada is not to lag far behind in so 
i wand so imperious a respons- 
The President of the associ- 
ation, David Peikoff, who has himself 
had. training at the Gallaudet College, 
stiggests that in the meanwhile, until 

tanada gets a,college of her own, 
scholarship provision might be made 
by the four western legislatures where- 
by a chance would be afforded those 
fitted for it, to secure a course at Gal- 
lauder. -Free Press Bulletin. (Winni- 
peg.) 
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In February 

Oh, then say it’s growing colder every 
Ys 

‘That the ee ‘$ growing bolder every” 


Since the aeictncks ne to sleep 
In the cavern dark and dee x 
‘There'll be six weeks more Of snowing, 
OF freezing and of blowing, 

Every day. 


Squeaky’s Tail 

Squeaky was a wee little mouse. 
Shelivedin abarn. Pussy livedthere, 
too. She told herself that Squeaky 
would make her a fine dinner. 

Pussy tried to catch Squeaky. Squ- 
eaky ran and ran. Pussy ran too. 
She caught her and bit off her tail. 

Squeaky asked herself what she 
would do because Pussy bit off her tail. 
Then she asked Pussy to give her her 
tail. Pussy laughed and told her to 
give her some milk andthen she would 
give her hertail. So Squeaky went for 
the milk. 

First she leaped and then she rantill 
she came to the cow. She asked her 
to give her some milk. She told her 
that she would give itto Pussy and shen 
she would give her hertail. The cow 


-tuld her to give her some hay and then 


she would give her some milk. So 
Squeaky went for the hay. 

First she leaped and then she rantill 
she came to the farmer. She asked 
him to give her some hay. She told 
him that she would give itto the cow; 
the cow would give her some milk; 
she would give it to Pussy; and then 
Pussy would give her her tail. The 
farmer told her to give him some meat 
and then he would give her some hay. 
So Squeaky went for the meat. 

First she leaped and then she ran 
till she came tothe butcher. She ask- 
ed him to give her some meat, She 
told him that she would give it tothe 
farmer; he would give her some hay; 
she would give it the cow; the cow 
would give her some milk; she would 
give it toPussy; and then Pussy would 
give her her tail. The butcher told 
her to give him some bread and then 
he would give ber some meat. So 
Squeaky went forthe bread. 

First she leaped and then she ran till 
she came to the baker. She asked him 
to give her some bread. She told him 
that she would give ito the butcher; he 
would give her some she would 
give it to the farmer; he would give 
her some hay; she would give it to the 
cow; the cow wou : 
milk; she would give it to Pussy and 
then Pussy would give her her tail, 

The baker told her that he would 
give her somebread. He told her no 
to eat his flour or he would cut off her 
head. Then he yave her some bread. 

Squeaky took the bread to the butch- 
er; he gave her some meat; she took 
it to the farmer: he © her some 
hay; she took it to the cow; she gave 
her some milk, she took it to Pussy 
She told Pussy that there was the milk. 
She asked her to give her her tail 

Pussy thanked her and told her that 
that was fine milk and there was her 
tail, So Squeaky got her tail again 

—Emma A. Mazvali. Grade IV A 


‘The lamb says “Baa baa.”* 

‘The cow says ““Moo moo,” 
The little calf says “*nn.”” 

The steamboat sass “'p p p p.”? 
The cross dog says “gr gr gr.” 
The cat says “ft ff f° 

The frog F 
The goose says 
A watch “tu tu tu tu 

‘The engine says ch ch ch ch.” 
‘The wind Says “Woo woo woo.” 
The bug says ** 


The bird says‘‘sp sp sp sp? 


Candlemas Day — 
February second is Candlemas Day. 
People say that the bear comes oe 
of his hole at noon on this day. 
some places people say the ground in 
comes out. 

The ground-hog issometimes called 
a woodchuck. 

If itis a bright day he will see his 
shadow. : 

‘Then he will go back into his hole 
and sleep for six weeks more. 

‘Thar means that we will have six 
more weeks of winter. 

If he does not see*his shadow, he 
will stay out 


That means that spring and warm = 


weather will soon be here. 
This is only an old tale that people 
have told for many years 


Columbus 


A long time ago people thought 
the world was Hat. They did not sail 
very far because they were afraid of 
the ocean. Vhey thought they would 
fall off the edge of the world. 

Columbus thought the world was 
round. Peoplelaughed athim. He liv- 
ed in Genoa, Italy. He was a sailor. 
He was poor. He wanted to go over the 
‘ocean to India. 

He went to Spain. Queen Isabella 
gave some money, some men and three 
boats to him. She was rich. The names 
of the ships were Pinta, Nina and Santa 
Maria. The boats were small and very 
slow. Columbus sailed west over the 
Ocean: 

Sometimes the waves were very 
large. The men were afraid of the 
Waves. They wanted to go back to 
Spain. Columbus told them to be 
brave. 

After ten weeks they saw some land. 
Tt was a small island near Cuba. They 
saw some Indians on the ind. 
Columbus found North America. 
After a while he and bis men wentback 
to Spain, ‘They told the people about 
the new country. Queen Isabella 
Was proud of Columbus. 

Franklin DeShetler. 
Grade IVC. 


‘Tlie Weather 
Jan. 19 
Last night: “The moon did not 
shine. 
Yesterday: — Thesun shone some 
otthe time. It was cold. Snow was 
on the ground. 


It rains. “The sun does 
It is dull. It is cloudy. 
Snow is on the ground. 


—Rose Freedman. Grade IB. 


Winter 

December, January and February are 
winter months id. Snow: is 
on the ground. and girls 
skate. “Vhey play with sleighs. ‘They 
make snow-houses, snow-men and 
snow-balis. The big boys play hockey. 
Children wear winter coats, toquesand 
mitts out of doors. They like winter. 
—Jessie Besserman. 


My Birthday 
Yesterday was my birthday. 1 am 
ten. | hada party. I had a birthday 
cake, Ithad ten candles. We had 
some dy and some peanuts. 
vara Cooke. Grade | B. 


The Valentine 
I made my dearest sweetheart 
A lovely ¥ tine, 
All red hearts on the cover 
And under them this rhyme: 
“love you, oh, se dearly, 
You are the only one, 
‘Cause you're my own sweet mother, 
And I’m your own dear son.”* 


If dente ad mea are wet, 
they must take them off at once. 


take cold. 

If they keep warm and dry they will 

not take cold. 

Neglected colds often lead to serious” 
illness. 


St. Valentine 
St. Valentine lived long ago. 
He was a bishop of the early cone 
tian Church. 
He was\a good old man. 
He loved the boys and girls. 
He gave them pretty flowers and 
shells and stones. 
_ He gave these presents to the child- 


ren because he loved them and_ 


wanted to make them happy. 

February 14 is called St. Valentine's 
Day. 

Children send pretty cards and gifts 
to each other on St. Valentine's 
Day. 

These cards and gifts are called 


valentines after the name of this © 


good old man. 


Cutting Ice 

We went for a walk to the bay last 
Friday afternoon. “The bay was cover- 
ed with ice. We walked on the ice. 

We saw aman cutting the ice with 
asaw. Hecut many blocks of ice. 
Another man pushed the blocks of ice 
through the water with a pick. Then 
he pur them on anelevator. A man 
hitched the horses to the elevator and 
drew the ice onthe sleigh. 
* After awhile the man had a load 
of ice. He hitched the horses to the 
sleigh. The horses drew the ice to the 
ice-house. A man put the ice on 
another elevator with ice-tongs. It 
carried the ice into the ice-house. 

Next summer it will be very warm. 

A man will put the ice into the re- 
frigerators. It will keep the food 
cold. 


Dora E. Hedden. 
Grade HI A. 


Mother's Valentine 
1 took my paste and scissors, and some 
paper snowy white, 
And cut it like a valentine you buy; 
Some little bright red hearts I pasted 
in each corner tight, 
With a pretty flying birdie, 
high; 
Then I printed in the center, 
letters, “1 LOVE YOL 
"Twas for Mother, anda secret, 
don’t yousee, 
And I put itin the mail box, but | 
never, never knew, 
When she kissed me, how she knew 
it was from me. 


"way up 


in big 


Little Homes 
I love to think of the little homes 
In the forest everywhere, 
There's a cozy one in a hollow tree— 
A little squirrel lives there! 


One is a burrow deep in the ground, 
Away from the frost and snow, 
You may look a while for the path 
and the door, 
Bur the rabbit lives there, | know. 


Thenthere’s a sung little yellow co- 
coon, - 
It hangs on a branch o’erhead, 
And there | think_lives the butterfly, 
All golden and brown and red. 
Selected. 


If they sit in their wet clothes and 
have wet feet, they are sure to 


send, 
fall at flowers and red heanstoa d 


dove, 

And the verse says, “I send this to you 
with my love.’” 

1 am happy to send to this dear friend 
of mine q 

A heart full of love, with my «sweet — 
valentine. 

Now: hurry, vet postman, please doll 


Thursday Jan. 13 | 
The sun does not shine. 
Tt snows some of the time. 
I got a letter. 
Bobbie got a letter. 
—Helen Hallman 
Grade IC. 


News 
Jan 4 

Albert was sick. He is better now, 
‘Theima, Jack, and Arnold got letters, 
The boys played hockey. The score 
was 7-1. I got a box. Willie Johnson — 
had a birthday on January 11. 4 

On Tuesday the deaf boys played 
hockey with the boys from John Street 
church. The deaf boys won. The score | 
was 4-2. Morris had his pee 
ened. 

On Wednesday Miss Bell and Miss 
Daly skated. The deaf boys played hoc- 
key with the Avondale boys. The 
Avondale boys won. ‘The score was 
5-4. 

On Friday Miss Ford gave ‘some 
books to Miss O’ Connell. The boys 
from the shoe-shop played hockey 
with the boys from the carpenter-shop. 
The boys from the shop-shop won. 
The score was 2-1. —June Batty. 

Grade IIC 


~ — 


The News 


Jan 14 
} james went home on Feiday. 
Audrey got a letter on Saturday. 
Miss Bell, Miss Armitage and Miss 
O'Connell went down town. The 
boys and girls walked on Sunday. 
M Lally came to school. 
¢ boys played hockey on Mon- 
The score was 7tol. Miss 
Deannard gave some jelly to Rosa. 
Clifford Cand Clifford G. have sore 
faces. Isbella got a letter. Miss Panter 
came to school. 


uesday. 
400 2. 


O.S.D. won. The score w: 
Maxwell had a birthday party. 

O.S.D. boys played hockey, with 
Avondale on Wednesday. Avondale 
won. The score was 5 to". Rose An- 
gotti cut the girls’ hair. Miss Allison 
gave some papers, books and a pencil 
to me. Miss Bell and Miss Daly 
skated on the girls’ rink. 

Ruth got a letter. The boys shovel- 
led snow. Audrey will have a birthday 
on Saturday. —Sarah Friedman. 


Grade IIIB. 


An Original Story 
A Krrren 

Once upon atime a kitten walked 
on the floor. It was mischievous. It 
ran on some coal. It got its paws 
dirty. It saw a mouse. It ran and 
ran. It did not catch it. The mouse 
ran into a hole in the floor. 

After a while a girl washed the kitten. 
Then it went to the bed-room., It 
went to sleep in the middle of the bed. 

Archie Hurtubise. 
Grade IVC. 


i over id, none have 
| fad so many brave men about them as 


een Elizabeth. i 
rose were brave days in England. 
"A New World had been found a short 
| time before and men’s minds were 
"full of the wonderful tales, that were 
| told of the wealth to be had in those 
grange lands in the far West. 

‘They knew that the Spaniards were 
winning new for their king, 
and were sending home ships laden 
with gold and silver. fl 

‘Many. bold sailors went sailing away 
to the West to fight the Spaniards, and 
to win wealth for themselves and their 


een. 
bare all these brave men, Sir Walter 
Raleigh alone seems to have thought 
the New World to be a land where 
Englishmen might go to live, and raise | 
crops that would not grow in this 


country. 

In those days England had no lands 
over the sea. Nowadays she owns 
lands many, many times larger than 
herself. And rfiost of these lands were 
found and taken for her by her brave 
sailors and soldiers. 

Sir Walter Raleigh saw that if he 
could send out men and women to live 
in North America, they would in time 
be able to take all the country, und 
grow such things as sugar, cotton, Tice, 
and tobacco, 

So he sent out ship after ship, full 
of men and women, and he also went 
himself. But these first settlers had a 
very hard time. Many of them were 
killed by the Indians. Many died for 
want of food, and it was not till after 
the death of the queen that a real settle- 
ment was made, 

When Raleigh was an old man, he 
made King James the First very angry 
with him, and he \was shut up in the 
Tower of London, where he was kept 
fora long time. 


search of a gold mine that Raleigh had 
heard of in South America. 

‘But,’ said the King, ‘you must 
not fight with the Spaniards, nor goto 
the lands that belong to the King of 
Spain. 

So Raleigh set sail, but he never 
found the gold mine, and tired and sad 
at heart he came back to England. 

Now the King of Spain hated Ra- 
leigh, as well as all the brave English 
sailors who had so often beaten his | 
men. be | 

So he sent to say that Raleigh had 
fought with and robbed his people, 
and James, wishing to please the King 
of Spain, said that Raleigh must die. { 

When Raleigh knelt down to lay his 
head on the block, someone told him 
that he ought to have laid his face to- 
Wards the east. 

“What does it matter,’ said he, ‘ how 
the head lies, if the heart be right?’ 


The Man Who Did Not Like 
Work 

Once upon a time there was a man 
who did not like to work. He lived 
in a wide old forest; and each day he 
had to cut down a number of trees. 

Every night he went to bed tired, 
and every morning he wished he had 
Nothing to do. At last he decided to 
£0 to a very wise man, who lived near 
by, and ask him to find a giant who 
should do his work for him. 

Whatis your work??’asked the wise 
man 
Q Vhave to cut down trees day after 
ay," said the lazy man, “‘and | am 


$0 tire 
Very well, I will give you a giant 
but remember, if you do not keep him 
always busy, he will kill you.’” 
his amused the lazy man. “‘I can | 
‘cep him busy and give him more 
than he may care to do,”’ said he. 


; Next morning the giant presented 


At last the King let him out to goin - 


‘Midas. 


self. He was a huge man, tall as 
the trees in the forest. His voice was 


as thunder, and the light of his eyes.as | 


the flash of lightning. 

“What work. have you ready for 
me?”’ roared he. 

“Cut down all the trees in this for- 
est,’’ said the lazy man, In a few 
minutes this was done. 

“What work shall I do next?’ 
roared the giant at the astonished man. 

Build me a great city where the 
forest stood, and have in it stately 
palaces, beautif.1 chuches, and fine 
buildings.’* 

In less than a quarter of an hour 
the task was completed, andthe giant, 


in a voice that made the windows 
shake, said: ‘‘What work shall I do 
now?”’ 


‘The lazy man had grown very anx- 
ious. If the giantcould do such great 
tasks in so short a time, how could he 
be kept busy! finding work for him 


“would be hirder toil than cutting trees 


had been. 

““Hurry,’’ shouted the giant. 

must have something to do, or—’’ 

‘Gather for me all the pearls in the 
sea,’’ said the man, and then he ran 
off to the hills among which he hoped 
to hide from the giant. It was a vain 
hope. 

The giant was by his side in ten 
minutes and showed him the pearls 
heaped in piles upon the sea-shore. 

“What work next?’ thundered the 
giant. ‘‘Quick!’” 

The lazy man was interror. How 
he wished he had never asked for the 
gaint! Justthen his little dog came 
running to him, and, at the sight of 
his pet, an idea entered his mind. 
““Take the curl out of my dog’ stail and 
out of every hair on it,’” said he. 

The gaint tied the tail to a flat board, 
combed each hair, and fastened it 
down, 

“That is done,’ roared the gaint. 

“Indeed!’" said the lazy man. “‘Cut 
the strings and we shall see.’” When 
the strings were cut, the curls were 
there as before. 

The gaint tried again and again, but 
each time with the same result. At last 
he said; ‘‘Let me off this task and I 
will never ask you for work again.’’ 

The lazy man was delighted to 
grant this request, and itis said that 


never after was he heard to grumble : 


at any work he had to do. 


The Golden Touch 

Once upon a time, many years 
ago, there was avery rich king, named 
He had a little daughter, 
named Marygold, whom he loved 
very much. He was also very fond 
‘of gold, and kept as much as he could 
get in a large room in the cellar of his 
palace. He used to go down there 


every day, and, after locking the door, | 


he took out the pots of gold, and 
counted the money. He often wished 
for more. One day when he was 
there, a stranger suddenly appeared, 
and said, ‘You have a great deal of 
gold here, Midas."’ Midas shook his 
head, and said, “I wish I had a great 
deal more of it.’’ Then the stranger 
said, ‘How much gold would you 
like?”” 

* King Midas thought a while, and 
then replied, ‘“1 would like everything 
I touch to be changed to gold.”’ 
stranger smiled, and said, ** Are /you 
sure that this will satisfy you, and that 
you will neverbe sorry?” “Oh! 
answered Midas, 1 shall be very 
happy always.’’ ‘The stranger waved 
his hand, and said, *“Po-morrow at 
sunrise, you shall have the Golden 
Touch.’’ ‘Then he vanished. Midas 
did not quite believe the stranger, but 
the next morning, when the sun rose, 


he touched the bedpost, and it changed, 


to gold immediately. He was delight- 
ed, and ran around the room touching 


The! 


h! yes,” | 


everything. After dressing himeelf, he 
went into the garden,-where there were 


‘many beautiful roses. He leaned | What. 


over to smell of one, and it changed 
toa golden rose. Then he went a- 
ean poscting all theitiowers andthey 
turned to gold instantly. He said to 
himself, ~ Now, I shall bea very rich 
man.’’ 


‘Soon a servant called him to break- 
fast, so he went in, and sat down at 
the table. There were hot coffee, 
boiled eggs, trout, potatoes, rolls, and 
griddle-cakes for breakfast, and he 


was rather hungry, so he called Mary- | 8ne 


goldtocome. Shecame into the room 
crying. ‘‘ What is the matter ?’” said 
he. Marygold held out one of the 
qroeess and said, ‘‘My pretty roses are 
tall spoiled. They do not smell, and 
I do not like them at all.’” 

Midas did not tell her that he had 
changed them because he felt rather 
ashamed, but he said, ‘‘Well! never 
mind, eat your breakfast now.’’ Then 
he helped himself to some trout and 
anegg. He took a piece ofthe fish, 
but it changed to gold as soon as it 
touched his lips. He didnot like this, 
and tried some of the egg which be- 
came gold too. Then he tooka roll, 
and the same thing happened. He 
said to himself, “I shall-starve, if I 
cannoteat anything butgold."’ Mary- 
gold saw that he was troubled, and did 
not know what the matter was, but 
she ran to him. He stooped down 
and kissed her, and instantly she be- 
camea golden statue. Midas was hor- 
ried, and began to wring his hands, 
and groan, and cry. “I want my 
tle girl: | do not want this hatefu 
golden touch,’’ he cried. 5 

In a minute the stranger appeared, 
“Well! friend Midas, how do you 
like the Golden Touch?” he said. “‘L 
hate it,’ said Midas. “Which would 
you rather have, a crust of bread, or 
the Golden Touch? asked the stranger. 
“I would rather have the bread.”’ 
‘The Golden Touch, or your little 
Marygold?’’ “I would rather have her 
than all the gold on earth,”’ said Mid- 
as. *'Do you really wantto give itup?”’ 
asked the stranger. ‘Oh, yes,’’ said 
Midas earnestly. “‘Go then, and 
plunge into the river in your garden, 
and if you want to change anything 
from gold back again, sprinkle water 
from the river on it. Perhaps you 
will succeed,” said the stranger, and 
vanished. ~ 

Midas seized a pitcher, ‘and ran 
swiftly to the river. He jumped in, 
put his head under the water several 
times, and then filled his pitcher to the 
brim, and ran swiftly to the house 
again. Then he began to sprinkle 
handfuls of water on the golden statue 
‘of Marygold. Instantly she began to 
i sneeze, and sputter, and her cheeks 
began to grow pink again. In a min- 
ute she said, ‘‘Please do not sprinkle 
me, dear father. You are wetting my 
nice clean dress,’ for she did not 
| know that she had been a little golden 
liesried and her father did not tell her, 
| but he kissed her manystimes, and led 
her to the garden. Then he sprinkled 
the golden roses, and they became 
\ fragrant and real again. Afterwards 
he was always contented, and never 
wished to be richer than he was. 


Honey 

It was Susy’s birthday, and she had 
a birthday cake. : 

‘Mary Moss came totea, and as Mary 
| wasa litle girl from a big town where 
she never saw Aowers growing, the 
children had a great deal to show her. 

Onthetable there stood the birthday 
cake, andsome apple jelly. Ina glass 


| 


| dish, too, there was a piece of houey-|} 


comb, with the golden honey trickling 
out of the cells. 

“Will you have some honey, Mary,”” 
asked Rose. 
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Piccola 
Poor, nweet Plecola!, Did you hear 

to children deart 
Yortune such 


Ths. 
‘Ae fall to this Hittio maid of France. 


‘Twas Christmas-ti and 

et heii deve pat rms 
; 

Unly to Niatiltcemerceacee. 


no Joy might stir, 
Se Nicholas notifag, wold Ling tohert 


But Piccola never doubted at all 
‘at someting beat il mat beta 
‘And so she slept tl the dawn wix gray. 


And full of faith, when at last she woke, 

Such soundecf gladnes diisd all tio airy 
a 

*Twax plalu St. Nicholas had been there? 


Tn rushed Viccola sweet, half wild: 

Never rarseon such adoytulii, | 
‘Seo e Kood: in ght!” wl 5 

‘And mother and father must peep inside. 


Now such a story who over heard 
arrartiw thse intestate: 

sthat in Ww flow, 
Had crept Into Piccola’ tiny slioet 


“How good poor Hecola must ha¥e been!" 

Sho cried. as happy ax any queen, 

While thestarvingsparrow sho fed and warmed, 
And danced with rapture, she was so charmed, 


Children, this story I tell to you, 
Uf Piccola sweet and her bird, is true, 
In the far-off land of France, they say, 
‘Still do they live to this very day. 


“1 don’t know what honey is,”’ said 
Mary. 

“Why, it comes fromthe hive,” 
said Susy; “‘the honey-bees make it.’’ 

“Is it nice?’’ asked Mary. 

“Very nice and sweet,’ said Susy; 
“do taste it, Mary.”” 

Mary thought it was very nice, and 
she had some on her bread ‘and butter. 

“Queens eat honey, don’t they?’’ 
asked she. 

“I don’tthink they eat more than 
we do,’’said Rose. 

“Burin my picture-book I have a 
picture of a Queen eating bread and 
honey,’’ said Mary. 

“Oh, yes!’ said Susy, ‘* I know it. 

“The Queen was in the parlour, 
eating bread and honey.’’ 

“Yes, that is it; but how do bees 
make honey?’’ asked Mary. 

“Rose knows,"’ said little Susy; 
“she has nice lessons about those 
things at school."’ After tea, Rose 
told them about the honey-bee. -~ 

“He makes the wax first,”’ said Rose; 
he has tiny pockets, and he makes wax 
in these little pockets. Next he chews 
the wax to make it soft, and then he 
helps to make these little cells to keep 
the honey in.” 

Mary looked at the honey-comb 
carefully. 

“The little cells each have six sides,’ 
said Rose, so Maty and Susy counted 
them. 

“The bee has a very long tongue 
with hairs on it. It issomething like 
a brush,’’ Rose went on, “‘and the 
honey-bee goes among the flowers in 
the gardens and fields, and licks up the 
juices of the Howers with this brush- 
like tongue. 

“Then it swallows the juice, which 
goes into the honey-bag; there it is 
changed into honey. “The bees after- 
wards pour this honey into the cells of 
the honey-comb.’” 

“*How very wonderful!”” said Mary. 
“Come, Mary, we will show you our 
old bee hives,” said Susy, and all the 
children wentinto the garden.”” 

—Home Stories. 


The Good God 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creawures great and small, 

Allthings wise and wonderful, 
The good God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
h little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colours, 
He made their tiny wings. 
—Mrs. C. F. Alexander, 
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In February 


Oh, they say it’s growing colder every 


day; : 
Since the woodchuck’s gone to sleep 
In the cavern dark and deep, 
‘There’ Il be six weeks more of snowing, 
Of freezing and of blowing, 
Every day. 
Squeaky’s Tail 

Squeaky was a wee little mouse. 
Shelivedin abarn. ' Pussy lived there, 
too. She told herself that Squeaky 
would make her a fine dinner. 

Pussy tried to catch Squeaky. Squ- 
eaky ran and ran. Pussy ran too. 
She caught her and bit off her tail. 

Squeaky asked herself what she 
would do because Pussy bit off her tail. 
Then she asked Pussy to give her her 
tail. Pussy laughed and told her to 
give her some milk and then she would 
give her hertail. So Squeaky went for 
the milk. 

First she leaped and then she rantill 
she came to the cow. She asked her 
to give her some milk. She told her 
that she would give itto Pussy and then 
she would give her hertail. The cow 
told her to give her some hay and then 
she would give her some milk. So 
Squeaky went for the hay. 

First she leaped and then she rantill 
she came to the farmer. She asked 
him to give her some hay. She told 
him thatshe would give itto the cow; 
the cow would give her some milk; 
she would give it to Pussy; and then 
Pussy would give her her tail. The 
farmer told her to give some meat 
and then he would give her some hay. 
So Squeaky went for the meat. 

First she leaped and then she ran 
till she came tothe butcher. She 
ed him to give her some _ meat. 


She 
told him that she would give it to. the 
farmer; he would give her some hay; 
she would give it the cow; the cow 
would give her some milk; she would 


give it toPussy; and then Pussy would 
give her her tail. The butcher told 
her to give him some bread and then 
he would give ber some meat. So 
Squeaky went forthe bread. 

First she leaped and then she ran till 
shecame tothe baker. She asked him 
to give her some bread. She told him 
that she would give itto the butcher; he 
would give her some meat; she would 
give it to the farmer; he would give 
her some hay; she would give it to the 
cow; the cow would give her some 
milk; she would give itto Pussy and 
then Pussy would give her her tail. 

The baker told her that he would 
give her somebread. He told hertpr 
to eat his four or he would cut off Her 
head. Then he gave hersome bread 

Squeaky took the bread to the butch. 
er; he gave her some meat; she took 
itto the farmer: he gave her some 
hay; she took it to cow; she gave 
her some milk. she took it to Pussy 
She told Pussy that there was the milk. 
She asked her to give her her tail 

Pussy thanked her and told her that 
that was fine milk and there was her 
tail. So Squeaky gor her tail again 

—Emma A. Marzali. Grade IV A 


The lamb says **Baa baa."* 

The cow says “*Moo moo.” 
‘The little calf says “‘nn."” 

The steamboat says “‘p p p p.77 
The cross dc “ur gr gr.” 
The cat says “ft fff 

The frog says 
‘The goose s, 
watch says 
e engine savs “ch ch ch ch.”* 
The wind says“co woo woo.”? 
The bug say AUST BE 

‘The snake says"*s 5 5.7" 

‘The bird says‘‘sp sp sp sp.” 


comes out. 

‘The ground-hog is sometimes called 
a woodchuck. 7 A 
If it isa bright day he will see his 
shadow. ~ g 
Then he will go back into his hole 
and sleep for six weeks more. : 
That means that we will have six 
more weeks of winter. 

If he does not see his shadow, he 
will stay out ; 
That means that spring and warm 
weather will soon be here. 

This is only an old tale that people 
have told for many years 


Columbus 


A long time ago people thought 
the world was Hat. They did not sail 
very far because they were afraid of 
the ocean. Vhey thought they would 
fall off the edge of the world. : 

Columbus thought the world was 
round. People laughed athim. He liv- 
ed in Genoa, ltaly. He was a_ sailor. 
He was poor. He wanted to go over the 
ocean to India. 

He went to Spain. Queen Isabella 
gave some money, some men and three 
boats to him. She was rich. The names 
of the ships were Pinta, Nina and Santa 
Maria. The boats were small and very 
slow. Columbus sailed west over the 


imes the waves were very 


large. The men were afraid of the 
waves. They wanted to go back to 
Spain. Columbus told them to be 
brave. 


After ten weeks they saw some land. 

It was a small island near Cuba. They 

saw some Indians on the island. 

Columbus found North America. 

After a while he and his men went back 
to Spain. ‘hey told the people about * 

the new country. Queen Isabella 

was proud of Columbus. 
Franklin DeShetler. 
Grade IVC. 


The Weather 
Jan. 19 
Last night: “Vhe moon did not 
shine. 
Yesterday = 
of the time 


‘The sun shone some 
It was cold. Snow was 


on the id. 

To. It rains. “The sun does 
not shine. It is dull. It is cloudy. 
it is cold. Snow is on the ground. 


Grade I B. 


iman. 


Winter 

December, January and February are 
winter months. Itis cold. Sne 
on the ground. ‘The boys and 
play withsleighs. They 
jouses, snow-men and 
snow-balls. “The big boys play hockey. 
Children wear winter coats, toques and 
mitts out of doors. “hey winter. 
—Jessie Besserman. 


My Birthday 


Yesterday was my birthday. 1 am 
ten. [hada party. I had a birthday 
cake. Ithad ten candles. We had 


some candy and some peanuts. 


—Laura Cooke. Grade 1 B. 


The Valentine 

I made my dearest sweetheart 

A lovely valentine, 
All red hearts on the cover 

And under them this rhyme: 
“Tove you, “arly, 

You are the only one, 
“Cause-you're my own sweet mother, 

And I'm your own dear son.” 


and water. 
If their clothes and shoes are wet, 
they must take them off at once. 
If they sit intheir wet clothes and 
have wet feet, they are sure to 
take cold. 
If they keep warm and dry they will 
not take cold. 


illness. 
St. Valentine 
St. Valentine lived long ago. 


He was a bishop of the early Chris- 


tian Church. 
He was a good old man. 
He loved the boys and girls. 
He gave them pretty flowers and 


shells and stones. 
He gave these presents to the child- 


ren because he loved them and 


wanted to make them happy. 

February 14 is called St. Valentine's 
Day. ¥ 

Children send pretty cards and gifts 
to each other on St. Valentine's 
Day. of 

These cards and gifts are called 


valentines after the name of this © 


good old man. 


Cutting Ice 

We went for a walk to the bay last 
Friday afternoon. “The bay was cover- 
ed with ice. We walked on the ice. 

We saw aman cutting the ice with 
asaw. Hecut many blocks of ice. 
Another man pushed the blocks of ice 
through the water with a pick. Then 
he pur them on anelevator. A man 
hitched the horses to the elevator and 
drew the ice onthe sleigh. 

After a while the man had a load 
of ice. He hitched the horses to the 
sleigh. The horses drew the ice to the 
ice-house. A man put the ice on 
another elevator with ice-tongs. It 
carried the ice into the ice-house. 

Next summer it will be very warm. 

A man will put the ice into the re- 
frigerators. It will keep the food 
cold. 


Dora E. Hedden. 
Grade HI A. 


Mother's Valentine 


I took my paste and scissors, and some 
Paper snowy white, 
And cut it like a valentine you buy; 
Some little bright red hearts I pasted 
in each corner tight, 
With a pretty flying birdie, "way up 
high; 
Then I printed in the center, in big 
letters, “1 LOVE YOU.” 
‘Twas for Mother, anda secret, 
don't you see, 
And I putitin the mail box, but I 
never, never knew, 
When she kissed me, how she knew 
it was from me. 


Little Homes 
I love to think of the little homes 
In the forest everywhere, 
There's a cozy one in a hollow tree— 
A little squirrel lives there! 


One is a burrow deep in the ground, 
Away from the frost and snow, 
You may look a while for the path 
and the door, 
~ But the rabbit lives there, I know. 


Thenthere’s a sung little yellow co- 
coon, 
It hangs on a branch o’ erhead, 
And there | think lives the butterfly, 
All golden and brown and red. 
—Selected. 


1s een : 
Full of flowers and red heartstoa d 


Neglected colds often lead to serious ; 


Valentine § 
On Valentine’s Day I've 


lirtle friend. : 
Tie averse inside and alittle white 
jove, 
And the verse says, ‘I send this to you 
with my love.’’ 
I am happy to send to this dear friend 
of mine 


A heart full of love, with my sweet 


tine. 
Now hurry, dear postman, please do 
not delay, 


Deliver my message on Valentine's 
Day. © —By Maude M. Grant | 


Thursday Jan. 13 | 


The sun does not shine. 
Tt snows some of the time. 
I got a letter. 

Bobbie got a letter. 


Grade IC. 


News 

Jan 14 
Albert was sick. He is better now, 
Thelma, Jack, and Arnold got letters, 
The boys played hockey. The score 
was 7-1. I got a box. Willie Johnson 

had a birthday on January 11. 
On Tuesday the deaf boys played 


hockey with the boys from John Street 


church. The deaf boys won. The score 
was 4-2. Morris had his skates sharp- 
ened. 


Daly skated. The deaf boys played hoc- 
key with the Avondale boys. The 
Avondale boys won. The score was 
5-4. 
On Friday Miss Ford gave ‘some 
books to Miss O’ Connell. The boys 
from the shoe-shop played hockey 
with the boys from the carpenter-shop. 
The boys from the shop-shop won. 
The score was 2-1. —June Batty. 


Grade TIC 


we oe, 


The News 


Jan 14 

Miss James went home on Friday. 

Audrey got a letter on Saturday. 

Miss Bell, Miss Armitage and Miss 
O'Connell went down town. The 
boys and girls walked on Sunday. 
Miss Lally came to school. 

The boys played hockey on Mon- 
day. ‘The score was 7tol. Miss 
Deannard gave some jelly to Rosa. 
Clifford Cand Clifford G. have sore 
faces. Isbella got a letter. Miss Panter 
came to school. 

O.5.D. boys played hockey with 
John Sunday School on Tuesday. 
O.S.D. won. The score was 4 to 2. 
Maxwell had a birthday party. 

O.S.D. boys played hockey with 
Avondale on Wednesday. Avondale 
won. The score was 5 to 4. Rose An- 
gotti cut the girls’ hair. Miss Allison 
gave some papers, books and a pencil 
to me. Miss Bell “and Miss Daly 
skated on the girls’ rink. 

Ruth gota letter. The boys shovel- 
led snow. Audrey will have a birthday 
on Saturday. —Sarah Friedman. 

Grade IIIB. 


An Original Story 

A Krr 

Once upon atime a kitten walked 

on the floor, It was mischievous. It 

ran on some coal. It got its paws 

dirty, It saw a mouse. It ran and 

ran. It did not catch it. “The mouse 
ran into a hole in the floor. 

After a while a girl washed the kitten. 
Then it went to the bed-room. It 
went to sleep in the middle of the bed. 

Archie Hurtubise. 
Grade IVC. 


—Helen Hallman 


On Wednesday Miss Bell and Miss 


4 ruled |, none have 
_P'so many brave men about them 
een 


over 


Elizabeth. 
‘Those were brave days in England. 
_ ANew ‘World had been found a short 
time before and men’s minds were 
full of the wonderful tales, that were 
told of the w t 
grange lands in the far West. 

‘They knew that the Spaniards were 
winning new for their king, 
and were sending home ships laden 
with gold and silver. Sy 

Many_ bold sailors went sailing away 
to the West to fight the Spaniards, and 
to win wealth for themselves and their 


een. 
bare all these brave men, Sir Walter 
Raleigh alone seems to have thought 
the New World to be a land where 
Englishmen might go to live, and raise 
crops that would not grow in this 
country. 

In those days England had no lands 
over the sea. Nowadays she owns 
lands many, many times larger than 
herself, And'most of these lands were 
found and taken for her by her brave 
aailors and soldiers. 

Sir Walter Raleigh saw that if he 
could send out men and women to live 
in North America, they would in time 
be able to take all the country, and 
grow such things as sugar, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco. 

So he sent out ship after ship, full 
of men and women, and he also went 
himself. But these first settlers bad a 
very hard time. Many of them were 
killed by the Indians. Many died for 
want of food, and it was not till after 
the death of the queen that a real settle- 
ment was made. Z 

When Raleigh was an old man, he 
made King James the First very angry 
with him, and he was shut up in the 
‘Tower of London, where he was kept 
fora long time. 


At last the King let him out togoin ~ 


search of a gold mine that Raleigh had 
heard of in South America. 

‘But,’ said the King, ‘you must 
not fight with the Spaniards, nor go to 
the lands that belong to the King of 
Spain. 

So Raleigh set sail, but he never 
found the gold mine, and tired and sad 
at heart he came back to England. 

Now the King of Spain hated Ra- 
leigh, as well as all the brave English 
sailors who had so often beaten his 
men. x 

So he sent to say that Raleigh had 
fought with and robbed his people, 
and James, wishing to please the King 
of Spain, said that Raleigh must die. 

When Raleigh knelt down to lay his 
head on the block, someone told him 
that he ought to have laid his face to- 
wards the east. 

“What does it matter,” said he, ‘how 
the heud lies, if the heart be right?’ 


The Man Who Did Not Like 
J Work 

Once upon a time there was a man 
Who did not like to work. He lived 
ina wide old forest; and each day he 

ad to cut down a number of trees. 

Every night he went to bed tired, 
and every morning he wished he had 
nothing to do. At last he decided to 
20 to a very wise man, who lived near 
by, and ask him to find a giant who 
should do his work for him. 


What is your work??’asked the wise 
Man. 


"have to cut down trees day after 
ds," said the lazy man, ‘‘and | am 
So tired." 

Very well, I will give you a giant 
ut remember, if you do not keep him 

always busy, he will kill you.”” 

k his amused the lazy man. ‘I can 
ecp him busy and give him more 

than he may care to do,” said he. 


ealth to be had in those’ 


‘ we 
ne fetedied hee veal sens 
down all the trees in this for- 


roared the giant atthe astonished man. 

‘Build me a great city where the 
forest stood, and have in it stately 
palaces, beautif.l chuches,- and fine 
buildings.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour 
the task was completed, und the giant, 
in a voice made the windows, 
shake, said: ‘‘What work shall I do! 
now?’” 

__ The lizy man had grown very anx- 

ious. If the giantcould do such great‘ 
‘tasks in so short atime, how could he 

be kept busy! finding work for him 
* would be hirder toil than cutting trees 
had been. 

“‘Hurry,’’ shouted the giant. “‘I 
must have something to do, or—"’ 

‘Gather for me all the pearls in the 

sea,’’ said the man, and then he ran 
off to the hills among which he hoped 
to hide from the giant. It was a vain 
hope. 

The giant was by his side in ten 
minutes and showed him the pearls 
heaped in piles upon the sea-shore. 

“What work next?’ thundered the 
giant. “‘Quick!”’ 

The lazy man was interror. How 
he wished he had never asked for the 
gaint! Justthen his little dog came 
running to him, and, at the sight of 
his pet, an idea entered his mind. 
“Take the curl out of my dog’ stail and 
out of every hair on it,’” said he. 

‘The gaint tied the tail to a flat board, 
combed each hair, and fastened it 
down. 

““That is done,’ roared the gaint. 

“Indeed!’” said the lazy man. “‘Cut 
the strings and we shall see.’’ When 
the strings were cut, the curls were 
there as before. 

The gaint tried again and again, but 
each time with the same result. Atlast 
he said; ““Let me off this task and | 
will never ask you for work again.”’ 

The lazy man was delighted to 
grant this request, and itis said that 
never after was he heard to grumble 
at any work he had to do. 


The Golden Touch 


Once upon atime, many years 
ago, there was avery rich king, named 
‘Midas. He had a littie daughter, 
‘named Marygold, whom he loved 
very much. He was also very fond 
of gold, and kept as much as he could 
get in a large room in the cellar of his | 
palace. He used to go down there 
every day, and, after locking the door, | 
he took out the pots of gold, and 
counted the money. He often wished | 
for more. One day when he was} 
there, a stranger suddenly appeared, | 
and said, ‘‘ You have a great deal of 
gold here, Midas.’’ Midas shook his 
head, and said, “‘I wish I had a great 
deal more of it.’’ Then the stranger 
said, ‘‘How much gold would you 
'like??” 
» King Midas thought a whileyand 
then replied, “*1 would like everything | 
I touch to be changed to gold."” |The! 
stranger smiled, and said, “Are you } 
sure that this will satisfy you, and that | 
you will neverbe sorry ‘Oh! yes,” , 
answered Midas, ‘* I shall be very | 
happy always.”’ he stranger waved , 
his hand, and said, *“To-morrow\ at 
sunrise, you shall have the Golden} 
Touch.’? Then he vanished. Midas 
did not quite believe the stranger, but 
the next morning, when the sun rose, 
| he touched the bedpost, and it changed 
to gold immediately. He was delight- 
ed, and ran around the room touching 


over to smell of one, and it changed 
to a golden rose. he went a- 
round touching all the flowers, and they 
turned to gold instantly. He said to 
Now, I shall bea very rich 


” 
man. 


“Soon a servant called him to break- | st. 


fast, so he went in, and sat down at 
the table. There were hot fades 

eggs, trout, potatoes, rolls, and’ 
griddle-cakes for breakfast, and he 
was rather hungry, so he calledMary- 
goldtocome. She came into the room 
crying. ‘‘ What is the matter ?’’ said 
he. Marygold held out one of the 


roses, and said, ““My pretty roses are| And 


all spoiled. They do not smell, and 


| Ido not like them at all.”” 


Midas did not tell her that he had 


changed them because he felt rather |... 


ashamed, but he said, ‘‘Well! never 
mind, eat your breakfast now.’ Then 
he helped himself to some trout and 
anegg. He took a piece ofthe fish, 
but it changed to geld as soon as it 
touched his lips. He didnot like this, 
and tried some of the egg which be- 
came gold too. Then he tooka roll, 
and the same thing happened. He 
said to himself, “‘I shall starve, if 1 
cannoteat anything but gold."’ Mary- 
gold saw that he was troubled, and did 
not know what the matter was, but 
she ran to him. He stooped down 
and kissed her, and instantly she be- 
came agolden statue. Midas was hor- 
rified, and began to wring his hands, 
and groan, and cry. “‘I want my lit- 
tle girl: I do not want this hateful 
golden touch,” he cried. s 

In a minute the stranger appeared, 
*‘Well! friend Midas, how do you 
like the Golden Touch?"’ he said. “I 
hate it,” said Midas. “‘Which would 
you rather have, a crust of bread, or 
the Golden Touch? asked the stranger. 
“T would rather have the bread.” 
““The Golden Touch, or your little 
Marygold?’’ “‘I would rather have her 
than all the gold on earth,’’ said Mid- 
as. ‘Do you really wantto give itup?”” 
asked the stranger. “‘Oh, yes,’’ said 
Midas earnestly. ‘‘Go then, and 
plunge into the river in your garden, 
and if you want to change anything 
from gold back again, sprinkle water 
from the river on it. Perhaps you 
will succeed,’’ said the stranger, and 
vanished. ~ 

Midas seized a pitcher, and ran 
swiftly to the river. He jumped in, 
put his head under the water several 
times, and then filled his pitcher to the 
brim, and ran swiftly to the house 
again. Then he began to sprinkle 
handfuls of water on the golden statue 
of Marygold. Instantly she began to 
sneeze, and sputter, and her cheeks 
began to grow pink again. In a min- 
ute she said, ‘Please do not sprinkle 
me, dear father. You are wetting my 
nice clean dress,’ for she did net 
know that she had been a little golden 
statue, and her father did not tell her, 
but he kissed her manystimes, and led 
her to the garden. Thenhe sprinkled 
the golden roses, and they became 
fragrant and real again. Afterwards 
he was always contented, and never 
wished to be richer than he was. 


Honey 


It was Susy’s birthday, and she had | \ 


a birthday cake. Z 

Mary Moss came totea, andas Mary 
wasa litle girl from a big town where 
she never saw flowers growing, the 
children had a great deal to show her. 

Onthetable there stood the birthday 
take, and some apple jelly. Ina gla: 
dish, too, there was a piece of houey 


comb, with the golden honey trickling 


out of the cells. : 
**Will you have some honey, Mary,” 
asked Rose. 


‘hristmas-tiine and her parents poor 
‘drive the wolf from the door, 


ing ih pers pet 


Piccola never doubted at all 
something beautiful must befall 
Every child upon Christmas-day, 

And so she slept till the dawn wax gray. 


‘And full of faith, when at last she woke, 
EEE ie 
STwax plain St: Wicholay had been there? 
In rushed Piccola sweet, half wild: 

eter ‘vas seen auch a joyful child. 


wl int brought!” xhe cried, 
other sini fatNerrtuwst peep inedor 


Now auch a story . 

hove ware lie shiveriog binds 

A sparrow: that in at the window flow, 
crept into Piccola's tiily,shoet 


‘How good poor iccola must have been!” 

Wile thestaryiapeparrow defed and 
Inigeparrow sie E 

And danced with rapture, ‘sho was so haces: 


Children, this story I tell to you, 

Of Piccola sweet and her bird, is true, 
In the far-off land of France, they say, 
Still do they live to this very day. 


“I don’t know what honey is,’” said 
Mary. 

“Why, it comes fromthe hive,” 
“the honey-bees make it.’” 

it nice?’’ asked Mary. 

“Very nice and sweet,’ said Susy; 
“do taste it, Mary.” 

Mary thought it was very nice, and 
she had some on her bread and butter. 

“Queens eat honey, don’t they?”’ 
asked she. 

“I don’tthink they cat more than 
we do,’’said Rose. 

“‘Butin my picture-book I have a 
picture of a Queen eating bread and 
honey,’’ said Mary. 

“Oh, yes!’” said Susy, “* | know it. 

“The Queen was in the parlour, 
eating bread and honey.’” 

“Yes, that is it; but how do bees 

make honey?”’ asked Mary. 
“Rose knows,”’ said little Susy; 
she has nice lessons about those 
things at school.’’ After tea, Rose 
told them about the honey-bee. ~ 

“He makes the wax first,”” said Rose; 
he has tiny pockets, and he makes wax 
in these little pockets. Next he chews 
the wax to make it soft, and then he 
helps to make these little cells to keep 
the honey in.” 

Mary looked at the honey-comb 
carefully. 

“The little cells each have six sides,”’ 
said Rose, so Mary and Susy counted 
them. 

“The bee has a very long tongue 
with hairs on it. It issomething like 
a brush,’’ Rose went on, “‘and the 
honey-bee goes among the flowers in 
the gardens and fields, and licks up the 
juices of the Howers with this brush- 
like tongue. 

“Then it swallows the juice, which 
goes into the honey-bag; there it is 
changed into honey. “The bees after- 
wards pour this honey into the cells of 
the honey-comb. ” 

**How very wonderful!”” said Mary. 
“Come, Mary, we will show you our 
oid bee hives,” said Susy, and all the 
children wentinto the garden.” 

—Home Stories. 


The Good God 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creawures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The good God made them all. 


' Each little flower that opens, 


Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colours, 
He made their tiny wings. 
—Mrs. C. F. Alexander. 


+ 


Pace 8 


Religion 
S selling the teath in a trad 
Heligion ven counting te cost, 
And having the courage tostand by the right 
Pesuyh fortune ana friends may be lost. 


Religion ix Uirty-4ix inches per yard, 

‘And sixteen full ounces per pounds 

And sixty whole ininutes of other men’s thne— 
Not watehing thore minutes roll round. 


Religion ix meeting the world with a sinile, 

“ ‘bright smile. back honic— 
sence to the loved ones who wait for your step 
No matter how far you may ream, 


gion is turning your back on the wrond, 
Ysligion Myer ia your wears 10 do right. 
Jun stepping forth boldly to conquer yourrelf 
With your face even facing the lixht. 


on is giving a 
Totkowe w Hes MEK rlouds hide thelr sun. 
If you've got the kind of religion T 
You will hear the Great Maste 


flit word or mote. 


done. 
Selected. 


‘The Black Sheep 
i (From first page.) 

most, to keep the terrible dreams away. 
‘Afterward he learned that it was the 
voice of Mrs. Macon. It was she 
who was by the bed-side when he came 
up outof the val of horrors and 
opened hiy eyes again on the peace and 
quiet and sunshme of the world. 
There might have been intervals during 
his illness when he had been sane, bur 
he could remember nothing about them 
now. He could remember nothing 
about anything. He seemed surprised 
to find Mrs. Macon there. 

“Ws it late?”” he asked, with concern 
in his voice. “Did 1 sleep over?”” 

The best he could do was to reeall 
where he was. Even that seemed 
vague and indistinct. Gently she told 
himthat he had peen very sick with 
pneumonia, that he had been there a 
week, and that now he must be quiet 
and go back to sleep. 

“A week!” he enc! 
lously. “A week?” 

But gradually all the incidents atten- 
dant on his arrival at the farm came 
back to him. He recalled the hay- 
stack and the sheep and George and 
his schemes, how he had been the 
blackest sheep of all. He 
membered the events of that first r 
less night. when he had been hot an 
cold and th® pain had grown in his 
chest. All about him) were arcays of 
bottles and medicines. It must be so. 
He felt weak and languid. A ray of 
sun light fell upon the wall. Inthe 
distance he could hear the drowsy | 
of water on the beach. In watchi 
the rays of sunlight he fell asleep, 

“Somehow,” he said to Mrs. Ma- 
“TT always ¢ 


imed incredu- 


con, a few days Later, 

you mixed with my mot 
he woman, who had j 
him « steaming bowl ef 
turned away to the window, which 
looked down upon the | 

"Phat s what you ¢ 
said. “You might keep on.” 

Those days ot convalescence were 
harder to bear almost then the days of 
sickne s 
him as much sthe fever h 
These folks were too kind 
Whenever he thought of wh. 
had done for him, were doing 
she felt wuilty. He tried not to 


she 


His conses 


yk. bur could not help And his 
hinghimmad. One 
t no longer. 


veut” he 
nim going aw 5 
So he confessed the whole 
story to Mrs. Macon. And 
was ¢ Mrs. Macon car 
put her hand upon his head 
“We knew itall the time,” she said 
“You told usin your delirium We 
wantyvouto stay, my thoy. Wallyou?”” 


Wilbur stave 


the 
when he 
over and 


Alitersry man af an ing 


Hive turn ot 


A Lonesome Boy 
“The hoy sat huddled so close to the 
woman in gray that everybody felt sure 
he belonged to her: so when he u- 
consciously dug his muddy shoes into 
the broadcloth skirt of his left-hand 
neighbor, she teaped ov a and as : 
**Pardon me, madam, will you kindly 
make your little boy square himself MW DOS OR seen 
around? He is soiling my skirt with | pp. J, CHANT. M.D... durdet la 
his’ muddy shoes.’ | MISS. A. WILLOUGEBY | «....»..Aatron 
“The woman is gray blushed a little i MISS E. F. MACFARLANE, cin inten 


and nudged the boy away : 
“My boy'’! she said. “My good- j Teachers : 

ness, he isn’t mine.” } v1. Consstan, ee: Kmeritus. 
The boy squirmed uneas He was wate 


Supervising Teacher Senior Orat Dept 


‘Miss CaTuenine Forp 


such tle fellow that he could not | 


touch his feet to the floor, so he stuck | 

them out straight in front of him, like Supercising Lore aay fue 
pegs to hang things‘on, and looked at : wu Fe priwane Mise AL AITCHINOS 
them deprevatinely. 2 : ke BTA er M. 

“Pam sorry I got your dress dirt Sins EONURSK . 
Fe GLIte the wemanionihisifeft:#= a1 ppriasls cammolus | > ee een 
hope it will brush off.”" Saline at 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” she said. COULTER AND P, VAN ALLAN. 


ae * 4 SOND YE. % N, Minsxs HH. 
Then ae. his eyes were still-fastened | SEGOND NEARS 2. gman: 20 


Are you going | -InsTYEAR: Misses K. B. Dau, BAW F. 
C. O'CONNELL AND Mrs, WANNA 


MANUAL 
Mas. Syivia L. Batis | Mins ADA Jaane 
Miss Nina BRown 


a am,”” 
goalone. ‘here isn't anybo j 
with me. Father is dead and mother 
is dead. [live with Aunt Clara, in 
oklyn, but shes: Aunt Anna 
ought to help do something for me 
onee or twice a week, when she gets lowmick: Mater Suozma 


tired and wants NY go to some The ol at ¢ tie Proviuce fi founding and 
si esends me over to. stay maintaining this School Ls to afford educational 
rest up, she sends me over [0 StaY Tivintages to all the youth of the Province, 
with Aunt Clara. 1 am going Up whoare, on account of deafncas. ther partial 
here unain or Sometimesalidanst find wer /eeakcanable te yecetes matric ton 
Aunt Anna at home, but Thope she 3 deat persis bol Hie nice of woven and 
“thee : scause it looks {Wenby, not being defleleat in {utellect, and free 
will beat home today, because it looks twenty, not belng deflcleat in intellect, Ne five 
as if it is going 


» rain, and | don’t Feaidents of the Province of Ontario, will be wl 
A th 

like to hang around on the street in. ™ eairars 

the rain.” 


Parents, guardians or friends who are able to 
The woman felt sometts 


ill be charged the 
ble in her throac and she said 


- Tuition, book» and 
ny UNCOM= will be furnished free. 
You are avery little boy to be knock- 
bout this way, ‘rather unsteadily 


Deat pervons whose parents, guardian: 
friends ane 0 PAY. THK AMOUNT 

‘Oh, L don't mind.” hessaid. “1 
never lost. Bur 1 get lonesome 


TED YRKR. 
sometimes on the long trips, and when 

I see anybody that I think 1 would 
like to belong to, | scrooge up clo: 
to her so [| can mahe believe that 1 
really belong to her. ‘Vhis morning | 
was playing that I belonged to that lady 
on the other side of me, and I forget” “to* ne itegular Ani 
all about my feet. That is why T got on the second Wi y r, 
your dress dirty Closes the third Wednesday in June of each year, 


The woman put ‘Afy information aa to the terms of admission 
her arms around the tiny chap and fer pap ete., will be given upon application 
: Sy r - to me by letter or otherwire, 

scrooged’” him up so close that she “PETES AND PAPEIS RECEIVED are 
hurt him, and every otller woman who 24° distributed without delay to the parties to 

. oy Whom: they are addressed. Mail inatter to go 

had heard hisartless cont -cleoted away. if put in box in office door, will be sent to 
as if she would not only fer him wy tere peer 
his shoes on her best gown, burwe 
rather he did itthan not. The New 
York ‘Vimes 


G, WitLianis, Teacher of Sewing 
_ BaAWDES®, Stenographer & Clerk, 
Mise ALON, Crained Nurse 
jor SPANNER, Instructor of Printing 
=? J. RETHERFORD, Master Carpenter 
Aina, Mowntcx, Master Shoemaker 


ed 


K and ik are 
Hupiils are instructed 
Tailoring. Drone 


for boys, 2 
been introduced 
hoped that all having charge of deat 
4 will avail themselves of the liberal 
ernment for thelr 


each day (Sunda; epled). 7 
| hot allowed to post letter 
th 


[he baretkontlenaees 1 letters, packager oF 
Hoxe= to pupils, address xx follows 


ve of pupil 
DEAF, 


The Most Wonderful! 
A Moslem gentleman was being 
shown round the wards of the Church 


AL TO HAV RY 


Aesth vs ‘ Hospital vard Ysed, Miho recelt'ee th paper send mo the 
5 : 7 GAT port ollice addresses of the parents 
ersia. the doctor exploring the GfGear children not attending school, who are 


rattis As known to them, se that T may forward Lo ther 
particulars concerning thle 

foriy them Where atid by what means 0 

children ean be 4 ted. 


©. B, COUG M. D.. Superin 


X-rays and electrical app 
they passed through a surgical ward, the 
visitor said: 

All these things are very wonder- 
ful, but | see the most wondertul of 
alli” 


Clusses : 


2 woe 
i? Simply an English ~~ ho 
woman, dressing a sore leg. fediater and’ 


mediates and jua! 
A Moslem would not have touched noon and 1.30 p.m. (03.45 p-t 
the leg with a pole 


As Soon as THE Porits ABSEMBLE in the 
clam-rooms in the morning each teacher will 


A religion that can do thing . open by prayer. AtIZO' the pupils will 
ha pat can do things like Qve0 1s Pitt sand and after ieayee will 
that,” said the visitor, “must have be disminsed in a quiet and orderly mann 


FADS cltecDanawve oN losleniee haves = oes BEN pe cee ceera errant 
Given iticcedintores And Instructors are to be in thelr respective 
=i Toous and departinents five minutes before 

The Bible the time for heassembling of pupil 
- " XKXING STUDY intermediates from 7 to p.m 
Sand senior pupils froui7 to 8.30 o'clock p.tn, 


Religious Exercises : 
Eveny SUNpay—Sunday School at 4) 


General Lecture at 2.30 p.m. Pupils of all 
dee uacieaierationd hile eopecrivg 


If you want to miss success in life 
just keep missing daily opportunities, 
and there is no question about 
failures coming by and by : 


mind has discovered that fully half « urabetia bane ress ere 07: Ue Desary 
incr antenna en peicenetin beats we Span 
p nsequence who have Mtter every storm the sun will ite@ran Viarri Cienar men. Rey. Ven. 


their mames 
of National Bi 
clergy men: 


corded in the Dictionary 
raphy are the sons of 


‘Archdeacon Beamish, M.A.” (Angli 
Rev. KG. Stewart. it. rosbyterian. 
iF ACH. D. (United): 
. Baptist) : 
(Catholic), 


shine; for every problem there isa so- 
lution. and the soul's duty is to be of 


pod cacer. ~ William Ro Alger. 


or’ B 
allow matters f 


dition. 
Pi jot Lo bie excused from the 
Mats. E. CAMRKON, Minses M, | 7 Duplls are ny excused froms| Me 


Tndusteial De st, 
Snraccount of slckhom, without petaiesiey 


of the Superintendent. 
Teachers, Officers and others are not 
Matetwanee ot thal 
of 
‘and no visiting among wet. | 
ders of the staff will be permitted during 
hours of duty. : 


Visitors : 


who are luterested, desirous of \isit | 


ing the School, will be made welcome on | 


day. No visitors aro all 
. He 


fax oon after Dovclock a.n.0x 


Admission of Children : 


When ils are admitted and parents 


‘with them to the School, they are kindly ad 
Visad not tolinger and proton leavestahing | 
With their children. Itonly makes discom 
fort for all concerned, larly for the 

mts, The child will be tenderly cared 
for, and if left in our hare without delay 
will be quite happy with tho others in 1 fe 
days, in some cases in a few hours, 


Visitation : 
It is not beneficial to Lie pupils for frieuds Ww 


ikit them frequently, If parents ust 
come, however, they will be made welcome 
to the clase-room and allowed every oppor 
thnity of seeing the general work of the 
school. We cannot furnish lodging or meals, ” 
or entertain guests at the School. | Good ac 
Sommodation may be had in the elty at t 
uinte, Queens, Crystal, Belvidere, City a: 
Windsor Hotels at moderate rates. q 


Clothing and Management : 


eal dirwes 


Corres 
parents and officers or etplo: 
Rear cerca special permis 
tiport each occasion. Every totter addromed 
torthe' Superintendent wilt be promity 
nnewored. 


Expense Money 


Money must be on hand for dental accounts 


al expenses, spending money, cloth: 
shoo, ete. “Parents 


nil Lo OF Klasse fitted and send them the ill | 
Haye not found this satisfactory. and 
must Insist on moncy in advance. 
A suin of money, fro Jn) to $ 
‘ot deposit with the Superintendent tocover | 
these hevesaary expenses. When this depo 
AIC ik expended parents will bo notiied 
Money should be forwarded a» promptly 
possible when requested, 
service~ for your child: 
unless there ts 1 ney: 
it witl notify the Sup 
ct amount of sperding money they 
wih their child to have weekly,” Large 
Junta of spending honey. ary not neces 
Ancuteate -pendtheift ba 
be part of their training, 


Sending of Money 

aicosy, for The Canadian, railway fares sod 
school fees should be sent to the Bursar 

All other monies should be sent to the Supe ite 


pstal Note or Express 
way be sent by It tered Letter, jul 
jot mo safe aa & Money Order, 
josed in an Unregintered letter is -ont) 
ieegtirely at the senders risk: 
cheques are sent, the amount of exchanst 
hould be added z 
Tuo circumstance will we be respons:vié 
for money sent in trunks or with pupil- of 
rect to pupils. No attention should 
paid to pupils writing home for money. It 
money {x needed parents will be notified 


Sickness and Correspondence: 
In case of the serious illness Catton letters of 
fy to parent of 


telegrams will be sent dail 

guardians. IN THE ABSENCE OF LaTThié 
YRIENDS OF PUPILS MAY BE QUITE ne 
THEY ARE WELL. 

All pupils who are capable of doing so, will be 
SEAS Seana yoy a 
Mt oftener if they wish ; lett 
will bu written by the tenchers for the lide 
‘ones who cannot write, stating, ax nearly # 
possible, their wishes. Parenta must supply 

money for postage. 

#e-No medical preparations that have bees 
used at home, or prescribed by family phy: 
Sician will be allowed to be taken By put 
‘Gxcept with the consent and direction of 1 
Phynician of the school 

nts and friends of deaf children are warned 
Sgainst Quack Doctors who adv edt 
elties and appliances for the cure of Doafncss 
gulp. want Sieber oe whisk they tare 
money for w ve 
eo nea nana 
in ongox of adventitious deatmer 
and be guided by their counsel and advic 
(,. BCOUGHLIN, M.D., Superintendent 


é ait 
i easier tune ne att iris ee a : 
Printing to some Pupils ot the On Fio School for the Deaf, Belleville. 
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The Right Turing 
By Leena McCutty CHerry 
pam rea\ACK stretched himself 
De Ter] Juxuriantly on the cool 
Se) Mikes) prcen grass beneath the 
ea creat maple trees ‘that 
@ Reg) bordered the ‘country 
gal) lane. ‘Gee | whiz?’’ 
yawned. ‘This’ is the life,ch, 
#7. Uncle Bob's a prince to ask 
foth down here for the whole 
holidays,isn’t he? Bet you it’s 
enowh in the city to-day!” 
Bill thew down his book and rolled 
Thought you were asleep, 
he said. “‘How'd you like 
be writing exams to-day instead or 
ling around out here in the shade?” 
‘Qh I'd be crazy about it of 
rse?”’ came the sarcastic reply. 
You do have the grandest ideas, old 


day for his trip to the city, 
bugh.”” 
Did you hear him this morning when 
went awa! It must have been 
wutfive o'clock, I think, [stuck my 
out the window and waved at 
and heard him tell old Jane to 
mus to keep out of hief, and 
keep out of old Thompson's way.’” 
“Well, believe me,"" 
nently, “the needn't worry about 
ingneardld Vhompson! Ofallthe 
cranks in the world T think that man 
he worst. Hf having money 
y thing a fellow wants makes him as, 
Mankerous as that oi 
Ine | never have a cent 
‘Oh, i guess he'd be ju 
adn't any money at all,"’ replie 
‘1 don't belive he knows what 
eans to really enjoy. himsell—or 
anybody else forthat matter. “The 
Nhe flew utus the other day when 
hall Hew over into his orchard was 
bugh t scare the life out of anyone. 
a'tsee how Uncle Bob can get 
i with) hiny ar all."* 
L ie Bob could get along with any- 
By. ighed Jack. Why he even 
sus \od anyway, he’s so busy with 
book iat he never sees his crank- 
Ss fiesides it's only boys that old 
lompsoy tas no use for you must 
hemb "He jumped up, “Let's 
for m inthe Creek, Bill, will 
det itsas cool as a cucumber 
Beat you tothe house."” 
ed up the lane to the pretty 
‘hidden in its cool green 
S. agrant with the breath of 


Creature, 


Ss  ming thickly an each side 
Pepe © stone walk. “Going fora 
WM. | breathlessly called Jack 

he bent old figure working away 

ily kitchen. “‘Oh, crickets, 


+s making doughnuts. I 


a ia hundred when I rget 
ane shook a floury hand at him, 


you'll not then, me hoy! 
vghnuts is for your Uncle 
er” But her blue ey 
tertily as she said it and the 
nioned at her knowingly. 
jou keep off old Thonip- 
‘now.”” she called after them 
*s vou if he finds you around 


OR ooh deep water of the swim- 
i ie was never more cool and 
vid the boys splashed about 


b| It's too bad Uncle Bob has a! 


aid Jack ve- | 


nd’ the water, a convulsive shut 


ature, Ty 


ugly if | forgetting his own 


joyously trying all the stunts they 

knew, 
and the overhand, and Jack did his ut- 
most to teach Bill the secret of the jack- 
knife dive. 

so quickly that it was almost  dinner- 
time before they knew it. 


won't be on his land, anyway,’’ 
Jack. “Come on.” 


They did the Australian Crawl 
"he morning tlew away 


“‘Let’s swim down around the bend 


and back just once before we go 
home, 


F ” urged Jack. 
“That's past old Thompson's. pas- 


ture,” hesitated Bill. 


“Well, he'll never see us and we 
said 


Hill followed without turther hesit 


tion and was plunging along with his 
head half submerged when a shout 
from Jack stopped him. 


“Don't came any farther, Bill,’’ 
yelled Jack.  ““Vhis old crank’s got a 


barded wire jence running away out 
| into the water, 
| way across. 

blame thing before i 


1 guess it goes all the 
1 tore my arm on the 
aw it.” 
shallow water near the 
shore for a minute,’’ called Bill, 
‘And take a look at your arm before 
we start back, — It’s farther down here 
than thought. Why, hello! What's 
the matter with this calf? It looks 
to me asif it were about half drowned 
Both boys kad reached the shore by 
this time and they lose no time in in- 
vestigating what was the matter with 
the smallbrown calf that lay half in 


“Swim to th 


ning 
washed over its head. 
Why look here, Bill,”’ yelled J 


‘m in the excite- 
ment. *he poor little beast has got 
its legs all tangled up in a loose end of 
that barbed wire, and it couldn't move 
an inch no matter what happened.” 

“Til ber it waded in for a drink,” 
Bill said, as they dragged the half-dead 
calf out of the water. “"Got caught 
in the wire and fell and then couldn't 
getup again,”” 


ppened all right,”” 
agreed Jack. nd if we hadn't 
come along just when we did it would 
have very soon died. Hold this end 
of the wire, Bill, while 1 unwind it 
and" 

‘The sentence was never finished, for 
a heavy hand fell on Jack's shoulder 
and violently jerked him to’ his feet, 
while an angry voice cried, “*Aha! 
You young villains, you! I’ve caught 
you right at it this time. “Tormenting 
the calf till you've nearly killed it aren't 
you! ‘That’sthes cond one this week 


that’s been found tied up in barbed 


wire. And you're the young imps 
that’s doing it, are you? Well [gue 
you'll think twice before you try it 
again!’’ And the furious old man 
brought his riding whip down full force 
across Jack's bare shoulders, 

‘A cry of pain burst from) Jack’s lips 
in spite of himself, but before the whip 
could fall again, Bill jamped forward 
and seized the upraised arm with both 
hands. b 

Don't you dare to hit himagain!”” 
he flashed with white face and grim 
lips, *’We never hurt youre Hf. W e 
came down here tor a swim and saw 
the calf all tangled up in the ba Fhed 
wire. [| guess it would be dead by this 
time if we hadn't lifted it our#Of the 
water. You putthatbarbed-wire fence 


der run- | 
Over-it-as.each: succeeding ripple be dure torCausetroable betyrectr Mit” = 


out into the creek, so thar pegple could- 


n't even enjoy themselves in the water | whiche 
that runs past your place—and your | fonie hei 


He Knoweth Best 


vty the wind doth blow. 
re glad to have it so: 
teat or blow it west. 


yen ‘ 
own calves got caught inir—that’s all. | The w iid that blows, that wd in bent, 
Serves you well right, too—only its | y4y jittio crtt -aily not alone: 


a pity 
calf, that got caught! 
you that it w. 


t some of the kids that 


live around here that got caught and | Qf dootn, upon »ome bid 


almost drowned. Or Jack or me! 
Jack did get his arm cut. You're the 
meanest old man I ever knew.”’ 

Well, of all the impudence! 


it wasn't yourself, intead of your | 4 
No thanks to | And what for me were 


‘thousand fleets from zone to zone 

Are out upon a thousand weas; 

favoring breezo 

~ 

Might dash another With the shock 
eat Up not dare to play 

ot so 1 do not dare to play 
For winds to teed 


tue on ny Way, 


ikher Will 

e: Erustinig still 

aure that He 

y bark will «ail with me 


tion Hl 
ved 


at 4 
Who launched 


That's a likely story,’” blazed the Old | pyrough storm and calm, and will not fall 
man, but in his amazement he let go} Whatever lroezes may prevail, 


of Jack's shoulder. 
seized the younger lad and pulled him 
away. ‘“Come on home out of this, 
Jack, ’ he cried. “/And as for you. 
M: Thompson, you can believe that 
story or not just as you like. 


before we go | just want to tell you AidicomenanthandyaedHurcytipes 


that ‘Vuxis Boys don’t lie to save their 
skins—or hurt poor helpless animals, 
either,” 

Before the astounded old man could 
say another word the boys were off as 
tast astheir legs would carry them. 
“The old brute!”” fumed Bill a little 
he bathed the red welt on 
Jack’s shoulder, and bound up his torn 

. Waittill Uncle Bob hears about 


Jack didn’t say anything for 
or two, then he said q 
believe we had better tell Une! 
anything at all about it, Bill. It would 


Thompson and him, and you know, 


if he has any extra worry it always up- 
sets him so that he cannot write. It 


would certainly be too bad for us to 
come down here and give him any 
trouble that would keep him from get- 
ting his book finished for Fall, W e'll 
just steer clear of old Thompson 
from now on!” 
‘Well, maybe it would be best 
consented Bill, “but it's a long lane 
that has no turning, you know? Old 
“Thompson better look out, that’ s all.” 
Old Jane was asympathetic listener 
however, and her delicious doughnuts 
did much to soothe the boys’ ruttled 
feelings. ‘‘Sure, don’t you mind him, 
Darlins, she told them,as she poured 
fresh glasses of milk, He s been that 
ugly since his own boy ran 
got killed that nobody can stand for 
him, ‘That's why your Uncle Bob is so 
kind to him, [ guess. He feels sorry 
for the cranky old codger. ” 
“There sthe bus coming up the hill 
exchimed Jack. ‘“l wonder if 
Bob's on it.’ And he ran to 
the door to look. 

‘Almost immebdiately they heard him 
calling, “'Oh, Bill! Bill! Come here 
quick, Bill! Look!" he cried, pointing 
excitedly as Bill rushed out of the door. 

Isn't that Thompson's team teat= 
ing along the road?” { 

You betitis !’’breathed Bill tensely 
** fhose are his white horses! And if 
he doesn't get them stopped before the 
bend that wagon will turn over, sure 


as guns.” 

Hven as he spoke the wagon tlted 
crazily, and in an instant the whole 
thing was upside down, and the horses 
ing themselves free of the 


Were 
load 

“Come on, Jack! yelled Bill, 
starting torun forthe road, Who- 


Bill immediately | Within tie 


way and ; 


every peril pitst 
heltering heaven at last. 
Caroline Atwater Mason. 


ever 
pinned underni 
the ditch, Here's where our First 


‘The horses were gone and not a 
soul was in evidence when they 
reached the scene of the accident, but 
the wagon with its heavy load of grain 
bags was upside down on the side of 
the road, and faint moans came from 
underneath it. 

“How ll we ever lift the w.gon 
asped Jack in dismay, but they pulled 
nd tugged and strained and shoved 
until at last the heavy wagon box was 
tilted on its side. Il, there remained 
the piled up bags of grain to shift, but 
they worked furiously and in another 


thse baiuocavered the 
figure of anit Hing face 
down in the dust of the road. The 
boys drag him clear of the load and 
turned him over, and then they re- 
ceived the surprise of their lives. 

“Why, it’s old man Thompson him- 
self!" they exclaimed with one voice. 
And just for « moment, remembering 
| the morning's episode, they drew back 
hesitating. 

Just fora moment, however! ‘The 
} old man groaned feebly and that settled 
ithe question. “'C on, Jack,” 
aid Bill, gravely Remeniber, Mr. 
Squires always said we must return 
food for evil, Here's our chance! 
We couldn't | our Worst enemy in 
ja fix like this, you know.’’ 
| “Gee whiz! He's cut his arm,” 
i cried Bill. 

“It's an artery, too!" said Bill. 
gravely, examining it with quick, skill- 
| ful fingers. “*Look atthe way the blood 

is coming, in quick red spurts. As 
he spoke he knotted his handkerchief 
round the arm above the elbow, and 
thrusting a stout stick through the knot, 
twisted it until the How of blood ceased. 
he old man sighed and opened his 
eyes to see the two concerned. young 
faces bending over hint. He seemed 
dazed foraminute, ‘You're all right, 
now, Mr. Thompson,’’ Bill said, 
reassuringly. 
“Why—where—" faltered the old 
— man. “Oh, L remember now! Horses 
ran away and the load fell on top of 
me! ‘Thought | was done for—sure! 
Say-you're the two youngsters 
aught in swimming this morning are- 
n't you 


sirg’ said Jack flushing, 

“We saw you upset trom the house, 

We were looking for Uncle Bob.” 
“What's my arm all ted up like 


this for? Did you do it 7" demand- 
‘Continued on last pager 


On the Athab: 
ay life & «iding 
when! noe te 


is harvested before ri 
tinues to grow as kc 
in the stem. During the sea passage 
great care is taken tokeep the tempera- 
ture of the cargo at atemperature of 55 
degrees, by means of refrigerators, to 
prevent it from ripening prematurely. 
‘Oranges are never carried on banana 
ships, as bananas develop _ unsightly 
black patches when brought into con- 
tact with them. hen, on arrival, care 
must not be relaxed. If the weather 
is cold, canvas wind-screens are 
to protect the crates of fruit froma too 
sudden fall of temperature while they 
are being unloaded, andthe c sed vans 
in which they travel to town are also 
fitted with heating and cooling appara- 
tus 


Inty Yeice of Canada 
‘ever call to Me, 


rivers, 
Seer a and. tears 


1 shall hear the 
wW x 


the ward+n citics 
water-aale. 


Where lives 
Mio venture aud endure 


T have seen the gorge of Exic. 
1 watet 

ad 

ny 


sometimes sickens 0 
while a hurricane wi \ 
plants out the ground at one visit. 


fa m'ghty ® 

‘of Kiawour and Of HOP 

Fron lie ba isands 
v 


————- 
Items of Interest 


It takes 11 tons of beets to produce 
one ton of beet sugar. 

A full grown elephant yields 120 
pounds of ivory, worth $300. 

Three hundred years ago the popula- 
tion of London was only 150,000. 
Now it contains over $.000, 000. 

“The averaye amount of time which 
ly by illness‘is ten days. 
sh of Japan is used for 
fertilizing land. It contains nearly five 
per cent of ntrogen. 

In Armenia there is a copper mine 
that has been worked contr ously 
since prehistoric times. 

It requires more than a century for 
road follows automatically. ‘ cedar tree to grow large enouyh to 

Hospitals have sprung up like magic | yield a 30/-foot telephone pole. 
and they are models of their kind. The |, orth 
‘American doctors have abolished fever | Sugar producing countries | of tie 

world are exporting 13,000,000,000 


be 

in many districts and they mean toban-} 5 

‘ é s of it to other lands each year. 
anna eee peseltimqieal laadalas| Gonos of it to other lands each year 


well, No. doubt they: will succeed. | 3M)“ c 
Modern science has already turned | S10 10 0° (1 Strongest known 
imported for automobile construction. 


Panama, once a place of death, into a) 

resort Plant strength wonderful. If the 
\iuny Britishers are employed by)| roots of the delicate maidenhair fere 
this omnipotent fruit company, as well | have not sufficient room, they will 
as Americans, Jamaicans and natives. | break the potin which che plant grows 
ea etreme’y trying | Blades of grass will force the curbstone 
hfe. ‘he heat in the low-lying lands | between which they spring up out of 
not far above the Equator is appalling. their place, and ina single night a crop 
“The native laborers, or peons, are dif- ‘of small mushrooms has been know to 
ficult to manage, drunken and not {lift a large stone Indeed, plants are 
averse fron. using the machete, a mur- | record as having broken the hard- 
derous Wooden-handled knife, on their | est rocks. ‘The island of Aldabra, to 
fallonenielt the northwest of Madagascar, is be- 
In spite of these arduous conditions, Comune smailer through the action of 
Englishmen have won a reputaion for the mangroves that grow along the foot 
“Sticking it.’ In a way they are not ofthe cliffs. “They eat their way into 
so sorely tempted ay their co-workers the rock in all directions, and into the 
trom the United States who have only | gaps thus formed the waves force their 
to make a short voyage across the way. Intimethey will probably reduce 
Gulf of Mexico if they hanker for a the ssland to pieces. 
pleasanter berth in their home country. 
Many people imagine that bananas 
grow in bunches on trees, Actually. 
cach plant bears only one bunck, which 
is made up of several clusters each of 
which is known to the trade as a 
‘hand.’ A plant may be anything 
from ten to thirty teet high, and_ it is 
a pleasant sight when the bud-sheaths 
unroll and break into clusters of pale 

yellow blossom 
Fach flower is a potential banana, 
which asserts itself and gradually curls 
upwards the light—being 
protected from the sun, in Nature's 
thoughtful was, by the overhanging 
sheath, and later by of the leaves 
When the fruit is ready for gather- 
ing, a peon slices the stalk with his 
macher that the plant bendy over 
and brings th. trit within reach. 


About the Banana 
The ordinary, yellow banana, eaten 


world over, 
wealth to 


and sung about the is 
bringing prosperity and 


Central America, from Guatemala to 


the Gulf of Darien. ‘The residents 
aae giving up feuds and wars to cultivate 
pany which controls the industry builds 


the banana, 

New ports have 
hundreds of miles of railw; 
i The gre 


been created and 
ay have 
it 


come into bing. com- 


its own tov own railway 
‘As soon asa new tract of country Is 
cleared of bush and planted, the rai 


An Australian wood called 


vf course, 


entific American. 

‘The Lofoden Islands are off the 
coast of Norway. Here are the great- 
est cod fisheries in the world. The 
fishing season is middle of January to 
the middle of April. Twenty-five 
thousand fishermen with three thou- 
sand five hundred boats come each year 
to fish. Sometimes 25,000,000 cod 
are caught ina year. “Themengoon 
fishing vogages most of the time in the 
night. They use no light, because 
th n see by the beautiful midnight 
su They put their nets out in the 
night and empty them next day~ 
Sometimes a thousand fish are caught 
ina single net. Millions of cod are 
seen spread out on the rocks to dry. 
Many are split and salted and sent to 
France-and Spain The dried heads 
The are used for fertilizing the land, or, are 


towards 


der at their comme 
serves to conjure up a picture of a 
used world around the 
mind can hardly conceive 


about the 


scaca? That the 


Rebert Clive, John ‘Cabot, Fernani 
Magellan, James Wolfe, Sit Walt 
Raleigh. " 
13. In what poem do the following 

r, and who wrote the poem? 


toch Lhe, 
for the one a Tete 


What Is Corn? 

~ Just what is corn? q 
The youngest farm Jad will be sure’ 

he can answer that question fully. 

‘Tell an Englishman that a bum; 
corn crop our farmers 
and he will not think of fields of great,” 
tall stalks and big golden ears, but of 
waving wheat an! huge elevators, | 
You must speak of “‘maize’’ if y 
would have him understand. q 

Talk to a South African of either 
corn or maize and he will fail to ge 
your meaning. He grows the same 
plant with its grain-studded cobs, but) 
it is ‘mealies’ tohim. So around the 
world one finds what we know a 
“corn’? growing under half a dozen 
aliases, while in other English-speaking | 
countries “‘corn’’ means something 
entirely different. 

“Corn’’ is an English word of long 
standing. Of old it meant any small, 
hard granule. “‘Pepper-corn’’ is one, 
survival, while “‘corned’’ beef is, sur’ 
prisingly, another. “Corned’’ meat 
gets its name from the fact that it was 
first prepare: ith coarse grains of 
salt—"‘salt- corns."’. Even “acorn’’ 
has had a misspelling legitimatized 
because early Englishmen naturally] 
mistook its derivation to be from “oak: 
corn. 

From its general meaning “‘corn,” 
used alone, came in time to mean the 
small grains of the cereal plants such: 
as barley, wheat, oats, etc. ; and finally, 
in England and some of the coloniesit 
usually meant wheat. ‘*Corn’” meant 
the cereals in general at the time of the 
colonization of America, and since 
‘Indian corn’’ was the predominant 
grain crop in the New World it soon: 
monopolized the name. 

‘Vo those who have not dabbled in 
botany the classification of corn, often 
reaching a height of twenty feet, asa 
grass, is a bit surprising. Ir is, hor 
ever, just as truly a grass as the tiny 
plants that carpet golf greens, the suc 
culent foliage that covers pastures, the 
cereals, wheat, oats, rice, and the like, 
or its closer kinsmen, the sugar-canes 
Corn is often called a “‘giant grass.” 
Ie is rather.a conservative giant, though, 
beside its cousin, bamboo, “the gras 
that grows into the sky.’’ Bamboo] 
attains a height of 125 feet and more 
Broom corn isthe queerest of the cou 
sins that bear commonly the corn suf 
name, and incidentally it is the oldest 
of the non-sugar-bearing sorghums 10 
be cultivated in the United States 
Brooms were made commercially it 
America from locally grown broom 
corn as early as 1798, and the plant 
was grown for home broom making 
some years earlier. The geeds in 
broom corn are of little value, but the 
stems of the seed-clusters are suited 1) 
use in making brooms. 

Pop corn is merely a sort of dwar 
Indian corn bearing small ears stud 
with small, hard kernels. The lattet 
have the property, however, of puffing 
or popping when heat is applied. The 
hard outer shell bursts and the grail 
puffs out so violently that it turns itsel 
inside out. Millions of dollars i 
nickels and dimes have changed hané 
on American street corners because 
the contortions of pop-corn grains.~ 
Geographic News Bulletin. 


ire more than won- 
rcial enterprise; it 


Poles such as the 
to-day. 

North Americans know too Tittle 
continent to the 
‘Who realizes that that country boasts 
more than fifty ‘millon people? 0 
you know that Brazil is more than 200, 
(00 square miles larger than the entire 
United States? That Argentine is as 
big as all the states eastof the Missis- 
sippi? That Rio de Janeiro is one of 
the most beautiful cities in the wor! }d? 
That steel will not rust in Lake Titi- 
Plata and Parana River 
discharge double the quantity of water 
of the great Mississippi? That the 
diamond mines of Brazil furnished one 
stone valued at fifteen million dollars? 
‘That the forests of Chacoin Argentina 
are valued at ten billion dollars? ‘That 
‘Amazon and its tributaries constitute 
the greatest water system on earth? 
"That Buenos Aryes is the largest Latin 
city in the world? That the cascade 
‘of Herval has a sheer drop of 400 feet? 
‘That the ruins of the Incas antedate 
those of Babylon? That the world's 
finest opera house is in Sao Paulo? That 
the nuts of the togue palms supply 
buttons for the universe? That the 
Ipuazu Falls are higher and wider than 
Niaga' ‘That a million square miles 
of territory there still await the eye of 
the explorer? “That but a fraction of 
the natural wealth of the country has 
been deveioped? Andso on. Ever- 
thing is on a huge and lavish plan. 


Search Questions 


1. What three kinds of bees are 
found in every colony, and what is the 
function of each? 

2. In some regions the rainfall is too 
light for the growing of grain in the 
usual way. In what two ways may 
such regions be made productive? 

3. In England, cotton manufactur- 
ing is carried on chiefly in Lancashire. 

Woolen goods are manufactured 
chiefly in the central and more casterly 
counties. What isthe reason of this? 

4. What are the dimensions of the 
Great Pyramid? Of what was it built? 
Where was the material obtained? For 
what purpose were the pyramids built? 

5. Who wrote Gulliver's Travels, 
Pilgrim's Progress, The Anabasis, 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, The Mill 
on the Floss, The Recessional? 

6. Name a sea that has no visible 
outlet? What large inlets has it? 
How is the great amount of water that 
enters it disposed of? 

7. What is asbestos? Where is 
most of the world’s supply of asbestos 
obtained? For what is asbestos chiefly 
used? 

8. Where is Bagdad? Why is it 
such an important place? With what 
famous literary production is it associat- 

ed? What is the leading character in 
this book? 

9. ‘Tibet is an about the same lati- 
tude as Egypt. “Tibet is a very cold 
country, and Egypt is hot. Why is 
this? : 

10. On top of Mt. Blanc an egg 
cannot be boiled hard. Why is this? 


It is easier to be wise for othe 
than for oneself. 


: 
ech INP erie under the direc 
jon of the teacher, who is responsible for the 


| would like ¢o tell. you about aj 


which was Very interesting to me 


four pages and is pul 


Json and Sons. Ithas many pictures, | 
Ne which are colored. It tells 
many interesting things about nearly all i 


the countries in) the world. Some 
countriesit describesare Arabia, Egypt, 
East Indies, West Indies, Mexico, 
Northern part of Europe, Central 
America, Sotuh America, India, Cey- 
Jon etc. Some things itdescribes are 
bamboo, date palm, the Nile River, an- 
jmals, palm-oil, mountains, etc. lam 
going to tell you about ~ ‘Bamboo.”” 
here is no more useful plant than the 
bamboo. It grows all over the East, Itis 
really a grass. Almost everything in 
the East is made of bamboo. It is very 
useful for water-pipes, for building hou- 
ses and bridges, for making furniture, 
ladders, masts, rails, fences, etc. The 
leaves are very useful too. ‘They are 
used as thatch for houses, and for 
making hats and mats. I liked to read 
this book very much and 1 wish that 
every boy or girl that goes to school 
would read it because it tells 
them about nearly all the countries 
inthe world and many interesting 
things in them.—Leonard Brown. 


—| am going to tell you the story a- 
boutWilliamTell that I read in a book. 
William ‘Tell is the hero of Switz- 
erland, which, at that time, was ruled by 
‘Austria, He was a famous hunter 
His home was among thé mountains. 

‘The Austrian governor, Gessler, was 
very cruel to the Swiss. 

One day Gessler put an Austrian 
cap on the top ofa pole and command- 
ed that everyone who passed by must 
bow to it. ‘Tell refused to do so and 
when Gessler heard about it, he order- 
ed'Tell tocometo him. He told him 
that for punishment he must shoot at an 
apple placed on his son's head. “The 
boy was placed beside a tree and 
an apple put on his head. 

‘Vell took careful aim and struck the 
apple in the middle. He was very 
glad that he did not hit his son. 

When he started to walk aw: 
another arrow, that he had hid in hi: 
clothes, fellto the ground. Gi 
saw it and asked “Vell what the arrow 
wastor. He told Gessler that he had 
ito kill him if he had_ killed 
his son. Soon afterwards he did kill 
Gessler with an arrow. 

—Gwen Egginton. 


chisses went to see some movies in 
Miss Deannard’s classroom, “The 
picture was about ‘‘Ice and Snow.” 
It was very ititeresting.  Itfirst showed 
a man walking around looking at 
snowtlakes on the ground. He saw 
them through a microscope and the 
shapes of the snowflakes were very 


He poured some water into a bottle 
and put iton the 
dow. ‘he weather was very cold. 


the bottle 
aw! of 
that i 


ater. “The ice was so light 
vated on the water. 


Pieces with a hammer and pick. H 
Showed us how pin the two piece: 


he pura block of ice on two stones, 


The weeks ago the three senior | 


{the famous gum 


beaurstul;ailof them were six-pointed. 
‘10 Chicago. 
ill outside the win- | 


When the water froze, the bottle was 
broken. ‘The man got the ice out of | 
and put it into a large glass ; 


The man then put a block of ite on 
alaree tray. He cut the ice into two 


of ice sothat they froze togeteer. Then 


pie ateach end. He put a wire over 
Me centre of the block with a heavy 


through. It was all very interesting 


and instructive. —Dorothy .V. Baillie. 


e at each end and the wire slowly | old, beat all the famous champion ‘Canada, 
a clear through the block, butthe | swimmers of the world.—[orothy | wanted to live in the British Empire. 
dish. They were very unhappy in the United 


—Have you read about George ire summerin June my , mother 
if T would like to visit Whit- i E 
wilacioei ae te s| Wear crenata ea ay ot aa (rams be ay 
5 mn je! ve a i = 
00k ca i hatchet to him.’ It was bright and tae “We iT ey pera (Boden peed, ice, beta, 


George ran to his garden and he- and got off the train, “Then we walk- 


saw a tree which seemed tosaytohim | ed to my Aunt Maggie's. She was 


George had seen his father's men | her for a while and then we walked 
chop down the great trees in a forest. } around the town. We went to visit 
He thought that it would be fine sport | 


glad to see us again, We stayed with 


my uncle Bob but he was not at home. 


to see the tree fall with a crash to the | We chatted with my aunt and then 
ground. So he set to work with his | my mother and I went to a cafe an 


little hatchet and as the tree wasavery | had lunch. After lunch, we visited 


it. 


small one, it did not take long to fell | my uncle Jack and stayed there for a 


longtime. After a while we went to 


Soon after, his father came home. | see a doctor and my mother told the 
He said, “‘Who cut my fine young | doctor about my Aunt Maggie. We 


? 


cherry tree’? It had costhim agreat | walked to her home and stayed with 
deal of money. He was very angry | her until nearly train time. My moth- 


when he went into his house. 


George ran to his father and told) station. Our train 
him about chopping it down with his | and we arrived in Toronto at 6 o'-| 
hatchet. His father told him that he | clock. We got off at the Don Station. 
was glad that he told him the truth | Just then | saw Miss Squier. She was 


about it.—E. Ballagh. 


—On New Year's Day Bessie Me- much pleased to sce her. We arrived 
llie came to visit | home safely and we felt very tired 


Govern's brother V 
her and they were very glad to 
each other again. He went to 
girl's residence and chatted with 
girls for an hour or so. We had 
ot fun talking to him. 


"That evening we all went to the 
assembly hall to sce some movies. | ‘Then they went to Los Angeles. 
‘The pictures were very good and in- 
teresting. We were very much pl 


ed with them because they w 
funny and made us laugh heartily. 


We went to bed at 10,30 o'clock. | years ago. Long ago George's father j 
Bessie’s brother, who. also saw. the | died in Scotland when he was 
pictures, left here for Montreal at 12} boy. | 
o'clock, tolook forajobthere. Bessie George Young and_ ninety-four 
letter from him last Monda; 
He told her that he would go back tc 
‘Toronto that night as he did not like | Catalina Island. George was the} 


receive 


to work in Montreal: 


—Cylene Barbara Youngs | the championship. He won a prize 


—We have all been much interest- | of twenty-five thou d 
ed in reading about George Young, | swam about thirty miles in fifteen hours. 


the world’s champion swimmer. 


When George's father died, his heard about it on the 
mother and George came from Scot- 


Jand to live in Toronto. 


When George was nine years old, they were glad to see George. 
1. trainer taught him how to swim and will have a good time in California, 
« soon became the best swimmer in 


Toronto. 


His mother worked ina hotel in | Fran 
| Muskoka. The hotel caught on fire. 
© ran to bring his mother out of 


\thefire. She escaped but broke her hip 
ital in To- | Catalina Channel 


G 


and leg. She was in a hos; 


ronto fora long time. George heard Y sill 
‘that a rich man named Mr, Wrigley, |e playing in the moviesin Calife 
faeturer, had | now. Perhaps sometime we shall see 
5,000 to the per- them in the pictures at the Belleville 
son who could swim. across Catalina | Theatres. 
strait inthe shortest time, so George | 
| determined to try to get the prize. 
He started with a boy friend on an old | United Empire Loyalists. 
second-hand motorcycle. His motor-| Long agosome English people came 
cycle broke down before he got to|to America and settled along the At 
Mr. Wrigley gave him a! lantic Coast They called their settle- 
little money and hestarted to walk to | ment New England. 
California but a man who was driving |) In 1775 awar started, b 
‘from Boston to California in his car, 
gave Georgea ride to Los Ange 
Nearly one hundred famous swim- 
mers entered the race but all failed to so. Soon the New England people 
get across except George, who swam) Went to War against England. They 
from Catalina Island to the shore near fought for eight y 
Los Angeles in sixteen hours. He re- ped_in 1783. Ne 
| ceived the twenty-five thousand dollar | 
e for winning the race. His mother | some people in New | gland who} 


offered a prize of S. 


priz 


perery proud of her son. He will take did not fight against_ I 


his mother to California to live. 
Weare all very proud beca 


see | We had a good time at Whitby. { 
the —Bessie E. McGovern. 
the | —Last month George Y oung and Bill 


lots | Hastings went by motorcycle to Cali- 


very | his mother 


‘er, Aunt Maggie and I walked to the 
came at 5 o'clock 


glad to see me again and | was very 


fornia, On the way they visited Bill 
astings’ uncle and Aunt in Chicago. 


George Young's home is in To- 
s- | ronto. He was a Scotch boy and he, 
his aunt came from 
Scotland to Canada about fourteen ! 


a little 


other people tried to swim across the 
Catalina Channel from long Beach to + 


only one who succeeded. He won 


nd dollars. He 


His mother was proud of him. She 


LO. 

Last week George's mother and 
aunt left Toronto for California and 
They 


"This year George will swim across 
the Strait of Dover from England to 
He will try the same as Ger- 
Ederle. She swam from Eng- 
dto France. Perhaps next summer 
Gertrude will try to. swim across the 


George Young and Bill Hastings 


—J. Lawrence Guy. 
I wouldlike to tell you about The 


King | 
George II] wanted the New England 
cople to pay a great deal of taxes to 
England but they did not want to do 


rs, The war stop- 
w England won. | 
The United Empire Loyalists were 


to move 


reached Whitby about 10.45 o'clock | .,, 
Re: 


because they 


States. 
In 1784 they began moving to Can- 


cee would like to tell you about alada. They settled in Nova Scotia, 


New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. 
A great many of them settled around 


Government yave them farms, tools, 


wanted to make the Loyalists happy in 
Canada. . 

The Loyalists worked very hard 
built log cabins for themselves, 
rst food was not plentiful and the 
Loyalists had a hard time of it but 


after a few years they had plenty of 
| food and comfortable homes. They 
became fine citizens of Canada. 


—Lawrence Roach. 

I shall tell you a story that-our class 
read in school. ip: 

The Greens lived at Sunnyside) in 
England. One day they talked to each 
other about moving to London. ‘The 
parents had very hard work packing 
their furniture. They put it in the van 
for London. The children did not stay 
at their home all the day while their 
parents were busy- They stayed at 
their Aunt Jane’s home. Thechildren 
played on the farm and saw the chick- 
ens, goats, pigs and other pets. 

Next day the Greens drove to the 
station and said good-bye to their 
Aunt Jane and they wentinto the train 
for London. When they reached 
London, they were very happy, they 
went out of the train and their father 
looked for their trunks and put them 
into the cab and started to go on. They 


| Savy many: people, stores and other 


things. A few people wore nice 
clothes but many people wore poor 
clothes in London, ‘They found their 
new home. The garden was very tiny. 
There were notrees near by. Their 
mother let the children go to play on 
the street. One day Jack lost his way. 
After a whilea policeman found him 
and brought him home. His mother 
was very glad to see him again. 

In a few days the Greens went on 
the tram to the Zoo. They went across. 
the street. They saw a little boy s 
onhis head. ‘Vheir father threw a 
penny to him. ‘The boy was very glad 
to getthe money. They saw many trees 
in the garden. When they reached the 
Zoo, they saw the birds and 
‘They rode on the elephant’s b 
a long time. ‘They hada good time at 
the Zoo. Vhe children wished that 
they would see the wild animals in the 
Zoo aga They went home and had 
Supper. They talked to each other 
about London. 

‘A tew days after their mother asked 
the children if they wanted to see the 
king at London. The children want- 
ed to see him. | wo they saw the 
picture of the king at their Aunt Jane's 
house. ‘Vhey went a long way down 
the street. ‘There were many people 
waiting for the king to come. They 
were tired because they stood for many 
minutes. ‘The king came and bowed 
to the people. The people cheered 
him. . The childrencried because they 
did not know thatthe king was coming. 

They told their father that he was 
notthe king because he had no crown 
of gold. He told them that he w 
black clothes and the people knew him 
withouthis crown because he was good 
and trui The next summer one day 
the children received a letter from their 
Aunt Jane Sunnyside. She told 
them that her pigs were hogs, the kids 
were goats and the otheranimals were 
all grown up._ She invited them to go 
dd spend their holidays with ner. 
The children were very happy and 
after school closed they Went to their 


ain the 
ey were} 


war from 1775 to 1783. 


ise a loyal to their King. The United States 


Canadian boy, who is only 17 years won the war. The Loyalists decided 


Aunt Jane's for three weeks. They 
enjoyed their visit very much. 

The children said “Good Bye.” 
—John Boyle. 
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nadian is published: solely in the inter: | 
Canario Schoo! for the be 

chanical work is all done by the pupil: 
Soar ect uder the direction of our tnstruc: | 
vor in Printing. 


Correction of Errors 


The correction of errors in 
language 


the 


students who are 


vaunted “‘approved 


periment. 
forbidden, ani 


senior pupils in 
school, is relatively 


CHLISHED PeMONTHLY deaf, produce such deplorable re! 
ie Schoo! for the Lear srihiee, we can lift our heads and take 
oy OSE. courage, for the work done by the 


our “‘unappro' 
not tov bad. 
Miss Peet tried an ex- 
he use of erasers was 
d each pupil was required 


Last winter, 


to spend at least five minutes in care- 


‘The mubscription price Ix one dollar a year | ful thought before wi 


| well the first time: b 
| no ‘rough copies’, no careless, habit- 
ual mistakes. 
of correct language. 
| we start out right, 


na 
work of the pupils is perhaps | 5), 


on 


riting a word 


payable in advance. paper or rd, sand the result 
Audtrene ail commmintoations and stibsoriplene most gratifying. Miss ‘Peet con- 
THE CANADL Htinues: “‘I believe that anything that 

ee ‘is worth doing at all, is worth doing 


There should be 


form the habit 
is possible, if 
but it requires eter- 


Let us 


i nce on the part of teach 
d pupil. “There must be no indi 


the most onerous of the duties devolv- ference on either side.”” 
ing upon the teachers it. schools for 
the deat, and perhaps equally so in? 
schools for hearing children. Papils’ | Knowing Where to Find It 
crvors, as regards methods for Ucal02 “The Chancellor of one ofthe 
ssh thet ey ag fatierelare ties pomics worn often tells his stu- 
LEE ways vice | dents that the person who Is the best 
See a te ay es =de aH of | educated and has the best mental equi 
For these the remedy |i | ment is not the one who has stored his 
courre, to point out to the) DAPI C7 | mind withthe greatestamount 9 infor- 
mistakes they have made, give them | tion, but rather the one who knows 


the correct forms, and. drill them in i A hed emai Wed 
these all they’ are, or should be, thor- | 0S where to find out anything he 
& | wants to. know in the quickest possible 


oughly conversant with them way. “Phe California New: 
The other class of errors are those Calor re 
due to want of thought, of to. pure | ISSUey had Cu cata fen au hate 
carelessness, and in the senior grades wel Ww hereto Rind Ie) which) stir 
especially these are perhaps the most ; "BY § Mage: 

frequent, and certainly are the most Welreproe eS 

irritating and nerve-wracking: and the Herbert Hoover, one 
problem of how to best deal with such and best informed men in America, | 
mistakes is avery important considera- 
tion Such errors are inexcusable, 
and if inexcusable, they should not be 
excused, Just here is where many of 
usteacherserr. We see incorrect, oF 
uncouth forms of expression which | 
we know the pupils should know better | 
than to use, and, because it is the 
quickes' st Way, We just cor 
rect the mistakes oF in, bowing, 
when we do so, that the chances are 
that the pupil will again make the 
same mistake at the first opportunity. 
Instead of making corrections, the 
teacher should emphatically refuse to 
accept the langu: and insist that the 
pupil do it, over again correctly 
they can do so they should be compel- 


H 
i 
| 
| 


recently made an interesting answer to 
this question: 

“In the light of your career since 
cailege 
been of 


what in your 


and illuminating. 
Ie was: “Gaining, 
where to go and find it 
Learning where to go a nd find it is 
infinitely more important than the 
amassment of miscellaneous intorma- 
tion. 
One characteristic | have noticed in 
‘men who held enviable reputations tor 
intellectual res urce is the cultivation 
of this trait, 


laborates this idea, part of which | i. 


1 
lest | 


led to do so, and if this method is em~ 
ployed, a very great improvement will 
soon be seen in the pupils’ work, and 
most of the errors due to carelessness, 
or indifference, or indolence, would 
soon be eliminated 

‘Vhese remarks were prompted by 
4 paragraph in the very excellent paper | 
on More and Better English,” re 
at the last Convention of American) 
Instructors ofthe Deaf by Miss Et 
beth Peet, Professor of Language 
Gallaudet Colleg She says thar the 
two things that have impressed her 
most in the student are “lack of thi sk- 
ny and the erasing habit,” the latter 
being the inevitable result of the for | 
mer. ‘Frequently,’ she says, “‘our} 
students are assigned subjects and asked 
to write on the blackboard with litle 
or no preparation.” it is that 
the erasing habit comes inte tuil play. | 
Armed with a crayon in one hand, 
4nd in the other an eraser, for ap- 
i parently the latter is as mighty ay 
pon as the proverbial sword or pe! 
the student rushes to bis favorite black- 
board and without stopping to think at 
all, proceeds to write, and to erase. 
the results are marvellous 
« very angels would Weep over 


Although they might not have # fact, 
4 quotation or a piece of information. 
upon the tip of their tongue, they in- 
variably knew where to go to find it. 
“Their minds were not vast libraries 5 
they were compact card files listing the 
volumes. 

Other men’s mental chambers seem- 
edto be elaborate compendiums of use- 
Jess information. 

What you place in your memory 
should be as carefully selected as the 
furniture you put in your parlor. 

‘The capacity of the best of me- 
mories is limited. 

It is essential fora man to prune out 
the nonessential, condense, index and 
keep his mind materia easily accessible, 
‘The manwho depends wholly upon 
what he can retain in. his head is as 
foolish 25 a man who tries to keep his 
whole library on his desk. 

And it is the original thinking that is 
important in the world. 

Facts, quotations, 
to thought 

They back up, bolster, emphsarze 
thoughts, but they never replace think- 
ing. Big men are often made so by 


cs aire accessory, 


where to go to find it, that leaves their 


Ifthe language work at Gallaudet, by 


hem minds free to do original thinking. 
Noo one can rejoice over poarwork, | 

wherever or when 7 done. vet we 

confess that the twe: sentences above ‘The World asks, ©” What have you 

quoted afford us some consolation, | got? 7" “The Master. asks, “What 


Thave you given? 


the cultivation of the knowlege of | 


the Past, 
good Present 
Future.” 


Report comes that Colonel O. C. 
Smith, managing officer of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, has been trans- 
ferred to the superintendency of the 
Soldier's Home at Quincy, | Mlinois, 
the head of the latter institution, Mr. 
W. J. Reig, taking his place as man- 
aging officer of the School for the 
Deaf. 4 


We always read the Canadian with 
great interest for it never lacks for ex- 
cellent material 


“Some of its expres- 
sions, such as he following am- 
phorism is apropos,” 


are abit hard for 
‘a southernerto read aloud. We, how- 
ever, usually read. silently, and find 
your whole paper much above the aver- 
age.—The Palmetto Leaf. 
hank you. But we didn’t put that 
first*'m” in “‘amphorism.’’? And we 
might add that we greatly enjoy read- 
ing the bright, pithy editorial com- 
ments in the Leaf. 


James McRea, M.A, Chief In- 
tor of Schools for Victoria, Aus- 
ia, Was an interested and greatly ap- 
sitor to our School on the 
Oth. While having charge of all the 
schools, Mr. McRea is especially in- 
terested in the schools for the deaf. 
He paid us the compliment of saying 
that our School compares very favor- 
ably with the other schools for the 
deaf'that he visited in the old lands. 
Mr. McRea is not on an official visi 
to Canada, but is returning from a trip 
to Great Britain and Continent by way 
Canada which is fast becoming the 
favorite route, 


preciated 


Weread and hear a great deal 


‘about the oral. method, the manual 


method, the auricular method, etc, of 
teaching the deaf. We have often 
used these terms oursely But in 
this is rather a loose way of 
speaking. If a person teaching a 
lesson in geography, for instance, he 
willteach it in practically the same way 
whether he does it by writing or by 
speech and lip reading. “These are 
merely the media used for imparting 
instruction andiconducting recitations. 
But the method of presentng the lesson 
isthe same in every instance. The 
method of instruction, and the me- 
dium by which the instruction is given, 
are two quite distinct things. 


= We strongly commend **World 
Wide’’ to those of our readers who 
wish to keep well-informed regarding 
events throughout the world, and con- 
versent with the best thought and de- 
velopments inthe fields of S 
Literature, Sociology, etc. Itisa weekly 
journal of twenty-four pages, and 
consists of articles culled from the 
| leading papers and period! of the 
day. Ir aims to give it readers every 
point of view without bias or comment. 
| It is published by John Dougall &Son, 
of Montreal, and is especially valuable 
toCanadian readers because it deals 
with a fair proporition of topics of 
particular interest to this country and 
the motherland as well as matters of 
“‘world-wide’’ interest. It is being ex- 
tensively used in many of the higher 
schools of the country, and would be 
ayalucts means of culture in any f2m~ 
ily. 


stani 
ing, ci 

«building. So is a residence, a hospital 
ora barna distinctive building. Should 
all of these be capitalized 


‘ sembly hall, 
‘name of a special building and not the 
name of a special room? 


seems to be a 


the needless commas 


they. capitalize 
because it isthe name of a special 


If not, 
why not? ‘They don’t capitalize as- 
etc. Why. capitalize the 


There 
lack of uniformity here. 
We are glad to notice that they debar 
after time 
phrases, as ‘Last week we had many 
visitors at our school.’” “‘Attwelve o’- 
clock the pupils go to the assembly 
room.’’ ‘The best writers use capitals 
and commas as sparingly as possible, 
and increasingly so. One decision by. 
the North Carolina teachers greatly 
surprised us. This was that “the 
time phrase ‘after awhile’ should be 
written as given here, not ‘after a 
while.’ ’’ What justifigcation can be 
given for this? All authorities we can 
find agree that‘ ‘awhile™’ is always and 
only an adverb, and we know of no 
rule of grammar that justifies putting 
an adverb in an objective relation to a 
preposition, as ‘after’ surely is. c 
certainly do not allow our pupils to 
use ‘‘after awhile."’ Would those 
teachers use ‘‘after atime?”’ Yet 
““fter a while’’ and “‘after a time 
are identical in meaning and construc- 
tion. They omit all punctuation 
points, except for contractions, in en- 
velope addresses. We think this is all 
right.. But don’t they know that, on 
the authority of a certain esteemed 
contemporary way down south, this 
is a mark of either ignorance or lazi- 
ness? 


English asa World Language 

In the year 1801 the number of 
people who spoke English was only 
twenty-five million; by 1880 it had 
grown to one hundred and cleven 
million; to-day it is used by over two 
hundred million and is rapidly increas- 
ing. More than ten per cent of the 
world’s population use English as their 
only language. 

By 1950, if nothing unforseen oc- 
curs, English will be used by twice as 
many people as any other language, 
and by the 2000 it willbe the means of 
communication between one-quarter 
of the inhabitants of the globe. 

More than that, since English is being 
ht in the schools of almost every 
cl d country, it seems certain by 
that time more than half the world’s 
population will be able to read Eng- 
lish. ‘There can be hardly any doubt 
but that, in course of time, English is 
bound to become the world language. 

‘Vhe only European language apart 
from English which has increased 
grearly is Russian, which istoday used 
by about one hundred million people. 
| With all due respect to the use and 

beauties of the Russian language, it can 
hardly be suid to be a serious rival to 
English. 

Chinese is still used by an immense 
number. ‘The present population of 
China is supposed to be about four 
hundred and twenty million. But 
Chinese is so cumbrous a language 
that educated Chinese themselves admit 
that it cannot possibly survive. 


‘The only living language, besides 
‘Continued on next pagel 


Nathan Holt, 


j Morro: ‘“The greatest hap- |’ race, gitls, Irene Foster, 
Sate js found in making others Mary Parker, Dorothy Baill 

happy.” Potato race, boys, Albert Schwager, 

ee Harvey Henderson, Charles Meyette. 

Junior race, no skates. Florence 


‘Tuespay, FEBRUARY 15, 1927 
pied Sienctte arviaens LAE 
‘The Annual Convention of the 
Public School Inspectors for Peter- 
horough District was held last week in 
Relleville, under direction of V. K. 
Greer, M.A., chiet Inspector for 
Ontario. Wi forenoon 
they favored our 
visit, arriving about half-pastten. They 
had time to see only a few classes in 
the academic 


Marshall, Helen Hallman, 


Storring. 

Basket ball relay, mixed teams, 
winning team: Mr. Blanchard, H. 
McMillian, Helen McNish, J. Car- 
riere, Cylene Youngs, N. Holt, Julia 
Anderson, J. Boyle, Florence Garside, 
F. .Meyette. 

Ribbons were awarded for the senior, 
intermediate and junior events; red 
es the Fires ple te second and yel- 

(0 low for third. Ibert Schwager and 
regreted, as we did, shatthey had not | Cecil Murrell of ‘the printshop class 
Jonger time at their disposal. As was | printed the ribbons, each ribbon having 
to be expected, they were deeply inter-) the name of the event. on it. The 
ested in all they saw here, printers also turned out an_ attractive 


nearly all of them is a new phase o! ey 
educational work. We trust that, when ronnie arctan ei blanks tor 


they next meet in Belleville, they will} Mr Rutherford was official starter 
arrange to’ spend a longer time with | and Mr.Burrell scorer. 

us. People who are deeply interested = 3 

and actively engaged in ‘educational Pore 
work as are all these gentlemen, are 
always very welcome and very stim- 
ulating visitors. 


Hockey Passes 
The season for this sport on the 
open air rink has been rather mild 
lately with the result that few games 
have been played. Our neighbors 
Albert College played us a couple of 


Winter Sports | 

Once again the weatherman was 
kind to us on the occasion of our An- 
nual Winter Sports Day which was 
held on ‘Thursday, February 10th. 
The ice was in very good condition 


first game was with the intermediates 
whom. the deaf boys defeated 6 to 2. 
Our players for this game were, goal, 
and the day sunny and bright. Prompt- | B Richardson; defence, L. Brown and 
ly at 2 p.m. the staff and pupils gather- J. Boyle; centre, R. Thompson; 
ed at the boys’ rink, where everything | Wing C. Eames and L. Roach; subs, 
was in readiness for running off the F. Meyetteand J. Cecheni. “The se- 
long list of events: ~ ’ sah, cond game was scheduled for juniors 
‘An unexpected feature of the days but thecollege were unable to getateam 
proceedings was the presence of a re- | sothey came over almost as strong asin 
presentative from the Government the previous game. ‘The deaf boys 
Motion Picture Bureau at Trenton to ) Were defeated but not outclassed, the 
take some pictures of the sports. He | score being 3 to 2. The college 
took a number of ‘‘shots’’ throughout | goalie deserves the major part of the 
the afternoon, catching some amusing | credit for winning the game. Our 
spills in some of the races. i line up was as follows: goal, B. Richar- 
‘The Boy Scouts turned out in uni- { ds0n5 defence, N. Jasson and L. 
form and rendered splendid assistance | Brown; centre, I. Meyette;_ wings, 
to those in charge in many ways. C. Eames and J. Cecchini: subs, 
The obstacle race provided a merry | Foster and A. Hurtubise. bee 
mixup. Atter making a half round the | The junior house league has finish- 
contestants had to remove theirskates ; cd, with the St. Pats leading with 9 
and put on their boots for a run around | points. Then come the Bruins with 
the fire-hall, then crawl through a lad- | Sand the Tigers with 4. For the 
der and return to the rink, puton their | benefit of those who have forgotten, 
skates and finish the race. Somehow | the st. Pats have been managed by M. 
or other those skates got all mixed up am and include the following 
while the boys were on the way round | boys 3A. Ww ilson( Capt.) § Franklin, 
the fire-hall. /K. Foster, C. Quinn, Z. Shiff, D. 
Most of the races were keenly con- Maitre, N. W ozick, H. Dennis, J. 
tested, the junior race without skates | Harrison, and W. Scott. : 
: the largest ‘entry list. | ‘The Shoemakers look ina fair way 
y we give the list of events towards winning the senior league but 
with tlle winners in the order named: | few games have been played lately on 
Intermediate girls, 300 yards, Mary , account of the mild weather in the 
Parker, Florence Garside, Helen fternoons . Gi 
Agopsowiez. The weather tightened up a little 
Intermediate boys, 600 yards, Frar- yesterday however and_the Printers 
cis \leyette, Gordon Webb, Archie played their find game with the Shoe- 
Hurtubise, 4 makers. The Printers succeded in 
Baby boys, 100) yards, Clifford dethroning the would-be champions by 
Haist, Roy Lethbridge, John Kosti. # score of 3to2. This may have a 
Baby girls, 100 yards, Edna Will- bearing on the league championship. 
tams, Mary Gale, Mary Ferguson. ‘Try, try again boys, you’ Ilsucceed at 
Girly 100 yard dash, Ethel Bishop, !@st- 
Dorothy Baillie, Doris Wenzel. 
Boys 100 yard dash, Oscar Buckle, 
Nathan Holt, Albert Schwager. 
Junior Intermediate boys, 400 yards, 
lan Simpson, Arthur McShane, 
eve Latour. 
Junior girls, 150 yards, Audrey 
Nenaess Florence Carriere, June 
at 


Junior boys, 200 yards, 


— +. 


The Carnival 
A very successful Valentine Carni- 
val was held on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 12th. ‘The girls and boys en- 
tefed heartily into the spirit of the 
occasion and everyone enjoyed it to 
the full. Origi nd a good deal 
of painstaking prepa jon were ¢ 
ent in many of the costumes. 


Anival I he 


, boys, Nath: 
Leonard Brown, Hughie McMillan. ' 


afternoon games witha wineach. The _ 


“Army Officer of 1850. 
Best dressed girl, Evelyn Maitre, 


Dunce. 
‘Most original boy, John Boyle, |’ A 
Prisoner. e 


Most original girl, Irene Foster, 


Old Woman. 

Special mention, Mary Gale and 
Betty Bellard as Jack and Jill. 

‘The judges were: Miss Macfar- 
lane, Mrs. Williams, Miss Aitchison, 
Miss Panter, Miss Allison and Miss 
Nurse. 

Several members of the staff were in 
costume and added materially to the 
amusement of the pupils. About the 
hardest looking specimens on the rink 
were an Italian and his wife, newly 
arrived immigrants and old black Aunt 
Jemima and her ill-behaved picaninny. 
It is wonderful how fast some folks 
can put on flesh—and complexion. 

Following is a list of those in cos- 
tume and what they represented: 

Ethel Bishop, House That 
Built. 

Irene Foster, A House fo Let. 

Dorothy Baillie, Target. 

Evelyn Maitre, Dunce. 

Edith Ballagh, Mr. Cornflakes. 

‘Helen McNish, Miss Radio. 

Cylene Youngs, Danger Si 

Irene Stoner, Miss Window. 

Bessie McGovern, 

Elsie Luke, An old woman. 

Gwen Eggington, Christmas Crack- 
er. 

Mary Gale, Jack. 

Betty Ballard, Jill. 

Rose Angotti, Valentine Girl. 

June Batty, Hallowe’ en Girl. 

Constance Boult, Cinderella. 

Susie Sherritt, Negress. 

Edith Lafreniere, Clown. 

Grace Dart, Bert. 

Margaret Bowen, Supervisor. 

Mildred Volk, Ku-Klux-Klan. 

Lawrence Roach, Sheik 

Murray Brigham, a Spanish gentle- 
man. 

John Boyle, Prisoner. 

‘Albert Schwager Army Officer of 
the period of 1850. 

Carman Quinn, Lighthouse. 

Banco Micetick, one of the seven 
Sutherland sisters. 

Abraham Hanna, Army Lad. 

Solly Landan, Traveller. 

Rene Latour, Baby girl. 

Bogdan Agopsouricz, Doctor. 

Douglas McMillen, Clown. 

Ernest Maitre, girl. 

Donat Maitre, American Boy. 

Arnold Wilson, Poor Boy. 

Leonard Brown, Aviator. 

George Windsor, Milkman 

Gordon Richardson, Sailor. 

Francis Meyette, Barber. 

Walter Scott, Pirate. 

Nichola Jassan, Box. 

Norman Sero, Dutch Boy. 

Alex Glennie, Green Archer. 

Oscar Buckle, Bear. 

Bert Richardson, China Boy. 

Wallace Sloan, Nun. 

Willie Abrams and Gordon Webb, 
New Centaur. 

Leslie Proctor, Comic. 

Robert Robertson, Girl. 

Joe Carriere, Mr. Peanut 

Bert Watson, Comic Negro. 

Jack Harrion, Mr. Goat. 

Joseph Julian, Comic. 

Roy Antaya, Coldstream Guard 

Bennie Burns, O.S.D. Hockey 
Player 

Miss Bell, Nancy 

Miss Armitage and Miss O' Connel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tony. 


Jack 


nals. 


Miss Tennis. ' 


Metal, Mis 192). 
j Mr.Burrell, Hans Brinkner.’ 


A grand parade t 
nine o'clock 

were awarded. Lunch was served in 
the kitchen’ at 9/ 30. ‘There 16 no 
doubt about the popularity of'this part «' 
of the program, «if fone can judge: by// 
the number of times some cups and 
plates were replenished. 

Some flashlight pictures of small 
groups were taken after lunch. Per- 
haps we shall see some of those beau- 
ties on the screen some of these days. 
Some of them should really be preser- 
ed in amuseum. _ 


\ 
Donations to the Poor Fund. 

| Balance on hand. 

(Dr. and Mrs. W. 


. Hamilton . ce SAN) 
j Mr. and Mrs.G. W. Ballard, 
! Hamiltor 5.00 
| Mrs. H. Graham, Toronto. 1.00 
| Dr. and Mrs.A.R. McMillen, 
Sarnia 5.00 
Alton Dick, Renfrew. 1.00 
Mr. and Mrs. George Smith, 
Toronto .... 5.00 
| Mr. W.B.Sloan, Churchill. +25) 
| Mrs. H. G. Hurtubise, 
| Callander . 50 


) Mrs. F. Hunter, Lanark S 


Mrs. McRoberts, Bothwell 3.00 
Mrs. J. K. Harrison, 
Hamilton . 


Mrs. N. Wall, Toronto 
Mrs. Fred T. Ward, 

i Stirling ......... - 
' Michael Coules, Renfrew 
| Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Moreland, 
| Hamilton 


““The Frats,”” Toronto 3.60 
| Mh. N. L. Morton, 
| Thornhill 0... 1.00 
lyn Hazlitt, Toronto ......... 2.00 
| frs. J. Proctor, Sandwich . 2.00 
A Friend, ..... yet 1.50 
Dr. and Mrs. H. Mav 
Caledon: r 5.00 
Mrs. D. Miller, — 
} Port Arthur . 2.00 
386.68 
Mr. Fred Ward, Stirling, + 


sweaters, + shirts, a pair trousers, sus- 
penders and handkerchiefs. 

Mr. Male, Hamilton, game. 

Mrs. Haist, Ridgeville, mittens and 
stockings. 
| Mrs. Lethbridge, Sr. Toronto, 2 
pairs mittens. 

Mrs. Breeze, Toronto, toque. 

Mrs. Mc Gilvery, ‘Tillsonburg, 


candy. 
Mrs. Mulvaney, Cobourg, fruit, 
nuts and candy. 
Mrs. Stewart, Timmins, Christmas 
stocking, book and toys. 
i Mrs. James Crerar, Chesley, mittens 
and chocolate bars 
“Children’s Friends,"’ Toronto, 1 
pair bed socks, white sweater and 2 
pairs mittens. 
Mrs. Boult, Voronto, 1 doll, a boy’s 
toy, bags of money. 
Mrs. Stothers, Toronto, 1doz hand- 
kerchiefs, 2 pairs of stockings. 
Mrs.H.Pratley, Stratford, 3 hand- 
kérchiefs, 4 chocolate bars. 


i 
English as a World Language 
(Continued frony paxe four! 

English, which is at present’ growing 
with any rapidity is Spanish. Spanish 
is the princpal language of America 
from Mexico southWard, and the pop- 
ulation of the Soutn American countries 
is increasing rapidly. Yet even. Span- 
ish is not likely to rival English as a 

world language. ~London Mail. 


t 


i 


February. 
‘A very funny, funny mont! 
Is February small, 5 
Some years the number of-its days 
Is twenty-eight in all; 
‘Then every four years Leap Year 
comes, 
And always is the sign 
“Vhat February for that year 
Has of days twenty-nine. 
——— 
My Birthday Cake 
A birthday cake isa lovely thing 
When you are only four, 
‘The candles bright make a golden light 
‘As youcome in the door. 
My cake is covered with frosty white, 
"The candles four are pink, 
‘They wink at me, as you plainly see, 
And lower and lower sink. 
But when they are very small indeed, 
“Though they still are burning clear, 
Mother says quite low “Now you may 
blow 
‘The candles out, my dear.” 
—Florence B. Steiner. 


—_—- — 


I have a cup. 
Helen has a ball. 
Gordon has a book. 
Wallace has a top. 
—Mary Ferguson 


—--— 


To-day 
‘The sun shines. 
It is cold. 
It is windy. 
eo 
Yesterday 
‘Vhe sun did not shine. 
It was cold. 
It was cloudy. 
—Wallace Nahrgang 
Grade 1 C. 


We went out of doors. We play- 
ed. 
We ran and slid. ‘Uhree boys skat- 
ed. 
—Olive Chester. 
Grade 1A. 
My Birthday 
Jan. 31 
“Thursday was my birthday. 1 am 
nine years old. Uhad a pany. ‘Ten 
hovs and girls came, Miss Ford 
came. [had a birthday cake. Ithad 
candles. We had some 
We had a good time. 
Grade 1B. 


ice cream 
Dorothy Crewe. 


Pussy and the Balloon 
One day Pussy saw a red boon on, 
the Hoor She thought it weuld be # 
nice thing to play with. She hit it 
with her paws and had lots of fun. 
After a while one of Pussy’s sharp 
claws ran into the balloon. There 
aloud noise. Pussy was frightened. 
She ran and hid behind the door, 
Pretty soon she came out. She saw 
a little piece of red rubber on the floor 

but she could not see the balloon. 


A toy balloon upon the Hoor, 
‘A pussy hiding by the door; 
Puss hit the ball with velvet paw. 
“Such fun,” said she, “1 never 
saw 


“Bin! Bang!”’ said Pussy’s litle paw. 
Bur in that paw a litle claw 

Came running out to share the fun, 
And bang! “The toy balloon was 

done! 

A wee red rag upon the Hoor, 
A pussy hiding by the door. 

subbed her eyes 

“Twas not 


“ Dear m 


Linle children must 
What is told them every day. 
Mother, father, teacher, too, 
‘Tell you what ts right to do. 
When told to do a thing obey! 


‘The Little Old Lady 
Once a little old lady lived near the 
woods. She loved the birds and the 
squirrels. Every morning she threw 
‘out crumbs for the birds. She gave 
corn and nuts to the squirrels. One 
day she saw two of the birds building 
anest. ‘Then she put pieces of wool, 
cotton and hairona branch of the tree, 
‘The birds put them into their nest. 
One day the little old lady put some 
corn on the dvorstep. Then she sat 
down to wait. She was very still. She 
sat there for-a long time. Allthe time, 
Frisk, the squirrel, sat on the stone 
wall and looked at her. He saw the 
corn but at first he was afraid to come. 
“She is a kind old lady,”” thought 
he. ‘Lam sure she willnot hurt me. 
I think she wants me to come.”” 
‘At last he came up close to her. 
Soon his little cheeks were full of 


corn. 
“Then he ran away. But soon he 
came back. After this Frisk and the 


old lady were the very best of friends. 
—Selected. 

Feb. 3. 

We went out of doors. Ice was 

on the ground. We ran and slid. 

We rode on sleighs. The boys 

pulled the girls. Charlie and John 

pulled Miss Handley. We had a 
good time. 

Jan Ryplonski 

Grade 1A. 


Original Story From a Picture 
Santa CLaus 

One Christmas Roy and Edith 
asked their mother if they would hang 
their stockings on the bed post. They 
put their bread and milk on the table. 
Then they undressed themselves and 
wentto sleep. After a while a mouse 
came and began to eat the bread 
It tried to climb up the glass of milk. 
‘The glass of milk fell on the table 
and it was spilled. Roy and Edith 
very much 
Did you 
‘I think 


went to sleep again. 
Claus came down the chimne 
put a drum, a doll, a top, a trun, a 
book and some candies into their stock- 
ings, Santa Claus saw the mouse run. 


Santa Claus went 
home. Early in the morning Rey and 
Edith woke up and they were jad. 
They took their stoc! and played 
with the toys. Vhey went down 
stairs and showed the toys to their 
mother and father. In the 
they played with the toys. 

the family wentto supper. | 
turkey. They had a good time 
enjoyed themselves on Christmas D: 
—Kurven Foster. 


Grade IV_B. 


into the hole. 


‘Phe Promise of Bread 
Out on the frozen uplands, 
Underneath the snow and slect, 
In the bosom of the ploughland 
Sleeps the Promise of the Wheat; 
With the ice for head and foot stone, 
‘And a snowy shroud outspread, 
In the frost-locked tomb of Winter 
Sleeps the Miracle of Bread! 


Playing Doctor 

Katie and Elsie Warren's papa was 
a doctor. Once he gave them an old 
medicine case and several small bottles. 
< ¢ washed the bottles 
‘Then their mamma put sugar into one 
bottle, salt into another, and water, 
vinegar, molasses, and grape juice 
into the others and put them back into 
the satchel. 

‘The next day the children took the 
satchel and ran across the street to 
play with their little friend Dorothy. 
They had lots of fun playing doctor. 


Elsie was the sick child, Dorothy 
was the mother, and Katie was the 


doctor. 

‘The children played until supper 
time. ‘Then Elsie and Katie took the 
satchel and went home. 

A Rhyme 
Miss Jane had a bag and a mouse was 


init; 
See opened the bag, he was out in a 
minute. 
‘The cat saw him jump and run under 
the table, _ 
‘And the dog said, ‘*Catch him, 
Puss, soon as you're able.”’ 


Mother Goose Rhy mes 

Sit up nice and straight and tall; 

Stand up, aul Muffet, and throw me 
ball: \ 


Litle Jack Horner, run to the corner 
‘And sit upon a chair. 


Boy: Blue must turn him round and 
round, 
Skip to the window and put itdown. 


Little Bo Peep may find four sheep 
‘And take them to the teacher. 


Jack Be Nimble, jump over your seat, 
Pull down the curtain nice and neat. 


Baa-baa, Black Sheep, open the door, 

Jump on one foot and sit on the floor. 

You may be Tom the Piper's Son, 

You may steal a pig and away you may 
run. 


Bo Peep, go to the window and look 
for your sheep, 

‘Then skip to the corner and go to 
sleep. 


Johnny Stout, please take Pussy out of 
the well. 
Now come to my desk and ring the bell. 


The Littke Old Woman who lives in 

shoe 

y find three children and tell them: 
what to do. 


One litle pig go to market, 

One little pig stay at home, 

One little pig eat roast beef, 

One little pig have none (cry) 

One littte pig say, “Wee, wee'’ all 
the way home. 


Now, Ma 


ory Daw, you may play 


Ww, 

“Taking some little girl for a_ partner, 

I will then count ten, you may run 
back again, 

And sit on your seat so tall, 


Jack Be Nimble, Jack be quick, 
Jump over your seatand give one kick. 


Be Mother Goose and take your 
broom, 
‘And very lightly fly round the room. 


Humpty Dumpty, find a wall, 
Sit on top but do not fall. 


Old Mother Hubbard may hop to 
her cupboard; 
Her dog may sit on a chair; 
She sees no bone so comes alone, 
Because her cupboard is bare. 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn 
Bring a sheep from the meadow, 4 
cow from the corn. 


All children may stand, and, like 
Marjory Daw, 

Find a partner and we'll play “see- 

saw.’ —Clara Stevens. 


My New Sweater 

| have a new sweater. My mother 
sentitto me. It is made of wool. 
Itis red. It has white around the 
neck. Itispretty.  Ithas no buttons. 
1 wear it to school every day. 1 do 
not wear my coat in school now. 
like my new sweater. Frank Breeze. 
Grade ILA. 


We bal race on oo 
yesterday afternoon. Peter, 
Frank Breeze and I raced. t fo 
He came firstin one 


ribbon. The boys and girls skated very 
fast. Some of them fell. We enjoy- 
ed the races very much.—Billy Rule. 

Grape Il A. 


Goldenlocks and ‘The Three 
' - Bears 
We had movies in the assembly- 
i We saw, 

“*Goldenlocks 


‘and ‘The ‘Three 
Bears.” Goldenlocks was a little girl 


home. 
while she saw ahouse. She wentinto 
it. Three bears lived there. They 
Avere not at home. 
bowls of porridge. She tasted them. 
She liked the baby bear's porridge 
She ate it. She sat on the baby bear's 
chair and broke it. After a while she 
was tired. She went upstairs. She 
went to sleep in the baby bear's bed. 
After a while the bears came home. 
The baby bear saw its chair. She cried. 
‘The bears went upstairs. They saw 
Goldenlocks. She wokeup. She saw 
the bears. She wasafraid. She jump- 
ed out of a window. The bears did 
not catch her, She ran home very 
fast. -Maria Roberto. Grape IIA, 
Johnny's Lesson 

One day Johnny was chasing the 
cat and throwing stones at it. His 
mother saw him and asked him what 
was the matter. 

“Somebody shut Kitty up in the 
coal shed,”’ said Johnny. 

“'She is dirty and black and horrid. 
J do not want her around.” 

His mother looked displeased but 
she did not say anything. After a 
while Johnny fell into a puddle. He 
ran into the house crying. He was 
all covered with mud, 

His mother asked the maid to get 
some stones. ‘The maid looked sur- 
prised. 

‘Johnny fell into a puddle,”’ ,said 
his mother. ‘I want the stones to 
throw at him. He is dirty and black 
and horrid. 1 do not want him 
around.” 

Johnny understood. He felt very 
much ashamed and asked his mother 
to forgive him. He promised not to 
throw’ stones at Kitty again. 

He did not forget the lesson. 


Health Riddles for Silent 
Reading 
1 


We are hard and white 
And we live with you, 
We help you to eat, 
We help you to chew, 
Keep us clean or by and by 
We will ache and hurt 
And make you cry. 

Write our name. 


Ds 
I am just about in the middle of your 
face, 
1 think that is a pretty good place, 
For | must help you every day 
‘To breathe fresh air 
When at work or play. 
Write my name. 


3. 

If it were not for us, 

You would not knew 

When hells ring or whistles blow. 

T’o keep us clean use a cloth and soap. 

You will use nice warm water, too, we 
hope. 

You take us with you when you goto 
bed, 

Because there is one on each side of 
your head. , 

Write our name, 


Valentines Tn fifteen minutes he had finished his ; Use of Fl 
No valentines she bought, she had no number work and was ready to read|he had another badle and captured the | Cet mizht bare made jhe carth bring fort 
aces the new book. : + | capital of the island. ‘Then he sailed $5 an the connttee 
‘A little maid, one February day. ‘The. next morning, while Roger | onto Acre, a port in Palestine. Dur- thot n flower at all 
But, oh, she did her best, from morn was dressing, he thought of the toy|ing the siege of Acre Richard took | Hpmisht have mate cnough, enough 
tilevenitie boat that he'wanted to. make. Hel fever, but did not stop fighting. Soon | Foriusury, medicine, and tot. 
To make the young and old feel glad eeeier where odd find time Sayles See Tacthe ‘Christi ‘And yet have made no flowers, 
d gay. : 8 jers began to quarrel. ‘Then Rich- | Then wherefore. wherofer they mad: 
ee Hotkey on one sacking sll | edumned hosp Jerasem. bxe| Mueciaseagatinn 
Her smile was bright, just like the | and then stopped to look out of the|the French were so jealous of him that Upepringing day and night! 
Th tole eared, of = sodden window, The Snowman's right arm | they refused so march wih him, Rich- | Srringing in valleys green and low. 
G 1» « | was pointing at him. i i 
sweet and fine; “ Lae hae ne asia) th Riper pk Sica And intho alent wilderners 


‘And every one she met, oh yes, [know 


it, 
Just felt as if he'd had a valentine. 
z ix Thorn 


A Kind Deed 

One day Minnie found a bird lying 
in the grass. His wi 
stone from a cruel boy's sling. He 
could not fly and his mate was in dis- 

‘Ss. 

MEMinite carried the poor bird home. 
She put him into a cage and took care 


‘of him. She hung the cage in the sit-! 


ting-room window, and every day the 
little bird’s mate came to bring bugs 
and worms to him. 

In about a week his wing was better 
and he was able to fly away. But the 
birds did not forget Minnie. Every day 
they came to the roof of the piazza, 
near Minnie’s window, and she fed 
them with crumbs. 

One day Minnie was ill and could 
nor feed the birds. She fay in herbed 
near the open window. One of the 
birds came for his crumbs, but there 
were none. So he perched on the 
window-sill and sang a sweet song 
Minnie enjoyed it very much. Per- 
haps the bird knew that Minnie was 
ill, and sang to comfort her. 


The Showman’s Way 

Roger leaned on his shovel and 
frowned at the big drift. 

““{ shall never have the path cleared 
in time to go,’*he sighed. 

“No, young man, not if you work 
that way.’” 

Roger looked up to see from where 
the voice came and’ was very much 
surprised to discover that the Snow- 
man which he and Rosemary had made 
after the last storm was speaking to 
him. 

“Suppose you try to dig a little 
more and dream a little less,’* 
Snowman said. *“Then you will be 
to go coasting very soon."” 


watch from his jacket pocket. 

“One, two, three,’? he counted. 
“Now dig.”’ 

Roger picked up the shovel and 
went to work with a will. The snow 
Hew to right and left. It-seemed but 
4 short time before the path was clear. 

“Good work!”’ .xclaimed the Snow- 
man, putting away his watch. ““Just 
tventy minutes from start to finish 
Offto your coasting now, and remem 
derthis: 

“Work while you work, 

Play while you play, 

Will save many minutes 

For you every day.’ "” 

Roger did not think of the Snow- 
man again until a few days later when 
‘ie was trying to do his home work. 
His thoughts wandered to the new book 
which Father had brought home that 
evening. It was full of pictures and 


told how to make boats, bows and 
arrows, snow forts, and many other 
things that boys like. 

Snow forts reminded Roger of the 
He glanced out of the 


Snowman. 


‘ork while you work,’’ came to 
Roger’s mind. 

He ran upstairs two steps at a time 

and sat down at the desk in his roam. 


His wing was hurt by a> 


the | 


The Snowman took a big: silver | 


Roger. ‘‘He thinks I am wasting time. | had failed but had done 


1am going to hurry."” 
Roger found that if he did not dawdle 


not; 


desert. He 
c cad 
On his way back he landed_on the 
shores of the Adriatic Seaandi 


Our outward life requires them 
‘wherefore had they 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth; 


while dressing, he couldsave from |ed going through rmany To comto: —to whisy 
ten to fifteen minutes every morning. way 5 Ee fiz fell ne re Wife ia ee 


He used this time to work on his toy 
boat. When it was finished it looked 
just like the one in the book. 

By heeding the Snowman's advice, 
Roger found time to play every day 
and to work with his tools. 


Animal Questions 
“‘Why does a dog wag his tail?’’ 
| “Itisthe way God gave him to laugh. 
He wags his tail when he is pleased, or 
when he coaxes.”” 

“Do kittens wag their tails to laugh?’ 
| “No. When kittens wag their tails 
we call it lashing, because they do it 
only when angry. Cats, panthers, 


| family, and all lash their tails when they 
are angry.’* 

“Is the cow angry when she lashes 
her tail, or is she laughing?’’ 

‘Neither. ‘The cow and the horse 
! only lash their tails to keep off the flies.” 

“Do the horses and cows go to bed 
at night?”” 

“The man who takes care of them 
puts straw in their stalls for them to lie 
on. Cows always lic down to sleep, 
but horses are quite as apt to sleep 
standing up.” 

“Do chickens sleep standing up 
too?”” 

“*Chickens and birds and turkeys all 
like to fly up on the limb of atree, orto 
a pole inthe coop, to sleep where they 


beds. 
all the birds and fowls that have web 


| lions, tigers all belong to one great; 


can cuddle down into their own feather | 
Ducks and geese and swans, | 


For He Soe Casa for the 


hands of hisold foe Leopold of Austria | Wil! much morecare for finn! Mary Howitt. 


who sold him to the German Em- 


No Time Like the Present 


If you're told to dova thing, 
And mean to do it ¥eally, 
Never let it be by halves; 


in afew years and Richard went home. ! 
Do it fully, freely. 


He found that Philip of France was 
his old enemy and had tried to help 
John, Richard's brother, to gain the 
English crown. Richard led an army 
to France and defeated Philip. 
Soon.after this Richard was shot in 
the breast by an archer. He was bad- 
‘ly wounded but pardonned the man 
who shot him. The’ soldiers did not 
heed Richard's pardon, and cruelly 
killed the archer, after Richard’ s death. 


Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience worth the name 

Must be prompt and ready. 


If you're told to learn a task, 
And you should begin it, 

Do not tell your teacher, “Yes, 
I'm coming in a minute."’ 


Waste not moments nor your words 
In telling what you could do 

Some other time; the present is 
For doing what you should do. 


The Dog in the Manger 

A sleepy dog went to the barn, and 
jumped into a manger full of hay, 
curling himself up there for an after- 
noon nap. When he had been sleep- 
ing comfortably for some time, the 
oxen came in for their supper. 

‘The dog awoke ina great rage at 
| being disturbed, and began to growl 
and bark at them. He would not let 
them get at the hay. 

.‘Stop a moment,” said one of the 
oxen. ‘‘Do you want to eat this 
hay?” 


Don’t do right unwillingly, 
And stop to plan and measure; 
’Tis working withthe heart and soul 
‘That makes our duty pleasure. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


Billy's Valentine 
Some one sent me a valentine, 
I'm William Watson Brown, 
Our postman has just brought it here 
From somebody in town; 
Perhaps "iwas sent by sister Sue, 
Perhaps by cousin Nell, 
It may have been Elizabeth, 
Or Evelyn, or Belle. 


** said the dog; “‘I shouldn't 
of doing such a thing.’’ 

Very well, then,’’ said the ox, 
“‘we do want to eat it, for we are 


thin! 


I ‘ ( | hungry and tired."*—Aesop. H a ean 
feet, and live partly in water, like to Cy R It is a pretty valentine, 
| huddle down in some sheltered corner = _ It must have cost a lor, 
to sleep.”” | Water Upon its cover there are wreaths 


“*What makes Carlo (the dog) hang 
this tongue?" 
| “Because he is so very warm. 
| Through the tongue he perspires, and 
‘gets cooled off.”” 


Richard of the Lion Heart 

Richard, the son of Henry the 
Second was tall, fair-haired and blue- 
eyed. He was a good general and 

| skillful engineer. His passion for war 
and fierce delight in battle made hima 
mere warrior whose deeds died with 
him. 
Before Richard was crowned king 
j of England the Saracens had cruelly 
‘treated the Christians who visited the 
' holy places in Jerusalem. A greatcrowd 
| of men and women marched to the 
East and perished bythe way. Behind 
them came an army of clever men 
which reached the Holy Land and 
suffered on the deserts. At length the 
crusaders overcame the Saracens and 
set upa Christian Kingdom. | In about 
fifty years the Saracens were again 
masters of the country. A second 
attempt was made to take the Holy 
Land but it failed as well. 

In 1187 the Turks captured Jerusa~ 
lem and the Christians felt ashamed 
that the tomb of the Lord was in the 
hands oftheinfidel. Richard of Eng- 
land prepared to goona crusade. He 
set sail for Messina where he was to 
meet King Philip of France, Richard 
won a battle on the island of Sicily 
and Philip grew very jealous of him. 


Of blue forget-me-not; 

And there are circles, green and gold, 
Around a big red heart, 

At which a Cupid, small and cute, 
Is shooting with his dart 


‘Where does the water come from, 
mother, when it rains?”’ 

“From the clouds, my child. The 
sun gathers up the moisture from the 
| earth, holds it in the clouds until it is 
| condensed into water again, then drops 
it onto the earth to water our gardens 
and lawns."* 

“*Why doesn’t the lake come up on 
the land, mother, and wash the houses 
away??” 

“*Because it lies in a basin, and can’t. 
If the water of the lake could be all 
scooped out there would be a hole 
there, a basin that holds the water.” 

Where does the water in the brook 
come from, mother?"” 

“From the hills where there are 
springs that bubble up out of the 
ground, and pour their waters into it. 

Or, from the mountains where there 
is always snow which melts.’” 

“Where is the river going to?"’ 

“To the sea. All rivers go to the | 
sea finally.”” 

**And where do they come from?’” 

“First from tiny streams up in the 
hills. Then they grow larger as other 
streams flow into them, until finally 
they make a river.” 


And there is writing, all in ink, 
Where roses brightly twine, 

“You are my sweetheart, fond and 

truc, 

My precious Valentine!" 

Oh, now I know who wrote in ink, 
It’s certain as can be 

That Mother sent this valentine, 
And thought she'd puzzle me. 

—Charles Nevers Holmes 


The Donkey and the Frogs 

A donkey was one day walking 
through a pond, with a load of wood 
‘on his back, when his foot slipped 
and he feli 

“Help, help |’? cried the poor 
donkey, as he struggled and kicked , 
in the water. Burt his load was so 
heavy that he could not rise, and he 
groaned aloud. 
©The Frogs heard his groans but 
Showed no pity, “*“Whata foolish fel- 
low,’ said they, “‘to make such a fuss 
abouta little fall into the water. Whar 
| would you say if you had to live here 
‘alw as we do?” 


A man’s ledger does not tell what 
he is, or what he is worth. Count 
what is in man, not what is on him, What a word of encouragement 
if you would know what he is worth. would have been to many had they not 
—whether rich or poor.—' H. W. beer spoken. too late. —W. Stewart 
Beecher. Royston. 
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Do You Wish the World Were 


th 
Better? 


Hud your 1 
ete hake w listle baer Bob, proudly. You took the right 
= tthe gach $98 turn when the lane did come in sight, 


“Do you wich the world were wirer! 
AV ell, suppose you 0 koa atart, 
np accumulating wdon 
Fee uerapbook of your, heart 
Do not waste 01 pyroeay follts 
Live to learn and learn to live; 
If you want to give men knowledge, 
rou must get it ere SOU xive. 


re happy! 


“Do you wich the world 
‘Then remember, day. by 
Just to scatter seeds of 
‘Af you piss th 
For the pleat 
May: be ofttinies tr 
As the haat that plants the 
hedters srnilen froma ANE SUNG 
<n 


a 
The Right Turning 
tinued frome page only, t 
ed Mr. Thompson, weakly, 


get to his feet. 
Bill put an arm around 


shoulders t 


2 _ justto think, Jack, ; 
only this morning ‘that we were threat= 
ening that it was a long lane.’ 
‘no turning!"* Ay 


anyway. on 


returning good for evil all right,’’ said 
Jack, thoughtfully, “1 thi 
my pup Squire and then I'll never 
forget.”” * 


were weary; but on they toiled, forthey 
had a wonderful~message 


people. K 
of joy, and of a new hope; but neither 


trying to understood. 
prison. 


‘At last Bill found his voice. ,,*"And 
rok,”” he said, it 


thar had 
** Never mind, lads,” said Uncle 
**T guess Mr. Squires was right about 
*T think I'll call 


They Sang 


If had been a hard day; the couriers 


for the 
[twas a message of freedom, 


he message, nor the messengers Were 
They were cast into 
What a glorious opportunity 
‘o bewailtheir_ harsh treatment! But 


to seady him, 9m atraid the instead of bitterly complaining, cursing 
artery is cut, Sir, ahi aimed, their tormentors, quitting the task they 
We were going to get a doctor had set their hand to. do, they sang. 


as soon as we could, but that was the 
best we could do ourselves. 


‘The old man looked out from his tyrdom. “ 
sessed indomitable spirits, the 


bushy eyebrows — geimly. “Huh! 
Seems | owe you two feilows aw hole 
lot,” he said. “Tur sboys—Whatever a 
they may be-seem to know 
an as wellas a cali, Can 
up as far as the” hou 


d'you think? 
the horses are by thistime,”” he con- 3 


cluded ruetully. band played not in the spirit of bra’ 
do, but because they were unafraid. 


Just then around the bend came the 
bus from the village, and Uncle Bob, 


and the driver jumped out to see Ww hat mine, and a panic 


re the boys could 


had happened. Be 
say a word, old man 
told the whole story, and Uncle Bob's 


began to sink. 
Land only knows where was, 


Thompson had bur perfect: dis 


Not because they enjoyed their present 
plight, nor be 


use they gloried jn mar- 
aang because they pos- 
spirits 
hardship, 
obstacles 


They s 


hat laugh at danger, ignore 
and sing their way through 


enough to victory. 


The Titanic struck an iceberg, and 
"The only cry raised 
“Women and children first,’ ” 
ath stalked its prey the 


and while di 


Tyndareus struck a 
among the troops 
caused a huge death list, 
pline prevailed. On 
receipt. of the wireless call for help 


The troopship 


would have 


warm glance of approval made the two nearby boats rushed tothe scene, On 
hoyswlow: allover. "Bur, of course, arrivit hey found the “‘boys’ lined 
they would try to get you out, Mr. upon deck, standing at case, and from 
‘Vhompson, he said, “What else across the waves they could hear them 


could they do?Come, we will drive you 
to the doctorat once to get that arm fy- 
ed up. ‘Vell Jane! wall notbe home for 
he said to the boys, atender 
ach young shoulder. “And 
don’t wait up tor me ‘Vhen the bus 
started back forthe village and the boys 
turned toward the cottage on the hill 

Tf we can turn the wagon over,” 
suggested Jack. "We might as w ell 
pile this grain back init tor the old 
chap before we go.” 

Hi right, > agreed Bill, so, after 
all, they were not in bed very long be- 
Je Bob gor home, He came 
right upto their room and pe ked in 
to see it they were awake, And when 
he stepped in th the boys’ eves 
fairly bul nuit of their teads, tor 
under each arm was the most adc 
able collie pup they tid ever seen 

“A gifttrom Mr. 11 
laughed Uncle Hob, as hetumbled the 
puppies down on the bed “He told 
abour vour little experience this 
as we drove in, and, on top 
{think sour 

restored his c ntidence 11 
In you two anyway! Sec 
nthe letters that are tied te the 


door 


mipson, boys!’ 


what > 
ars 
dh siswhatthes read, Thaven't 
jad much use tor boys: for a good 
many vears, but if all Tuxis boys 
like you, TP think maybe lve made 
mistal 
bur maybe this ten dol 
makeusbeter trends, Bring the pups 
overto seem: yund then you can 
tell me what “Vuxts boy sare, anyways 
Your gratetul frend. John Thomp- 
son. 

The boss were absolutely spe 


1 was w 


so. 


chless. 


and Une 
ups made so much 


with surprise. 
were wet, but the 
fuss over the 
one coule make themsrhesheard any= 
Way 


sections to-night 


Bob's eves | 


Vippera- 


Singing, it’s a long way to 
aint 

It the same old spirit, the spirit 
immortalized by Henley in his poem, 


“Tavictus.’’ So from now on, when 
the road is hot and dusty, when every= 
thing seems to go Wrong, when the 
ache of the soul seems very pro- 
nounced, when the easiest thing inthe 
world would be to ery, get mad, Or 
quit; then let us. sing, and keep on 
singing until we have won back our 
grip upon ourselves, 


poise, again got 
d have) become once more the 
Captain of our soul.” ~ By B. Ber- 


tant 


When Silence Is Golden 

When little thmgs irritate you, be 
Silent. When some one speaks sharp- 
ly or unkindly to you, “be silent, “Vo 
reply unkindly would only make the 
matter worse, besides causing a loss of 
dignity. Remember it always takes 
vo to make a quarrel 

‘Words better Jettunsaid come back 
jand grieve us when we think them 
\ dead.” 

When slander is going on tts rounds 
keep still, If you. cannot say a’good 
word, be silent. “Uhere are times when 
silence ts one of the greatest virtues 
L conceivable. It requires ureat strength 
of character to remain silent in’ the 
tace of some things, but itis a battle 
| nobly fought and won a victory ever 
nd that is a great victory 1 
| speak iseasy, butit often means defeat 
{Star of Hope. . 


| Sturshine 
Ta that fascmanng volume, "The 
Prince of India,” from the wizard pen 


owners that. no | of the late lamented Lew Wallace, itis 


jnarrated how Mohammed's hands 
H clenched until the nails burrowed inte 


Jowing influence of the stars upon the, succe! 
human soul 
it quite irresistible, and poets are Pe; 
culiarly susceptible to 


P cance 0 


ee aaa ea 
andhal-; To 


Sympathetic spirits find does, but what one tti 
re makes the soul strong an 


its. manifes- | career. 


12.5 p 

Sunday only, 
east DER © 
cy 


‘the red plantet Mars’ he asked 


“1 it the tender star of lovet 


rife star of love sind sdreatut : Ri 
‘© pokfrom that blue tent abore F caee 
Aunrow ator lento | Fever as 
“O star of strength! Tee these stand i Weer 3.25 an . 
Dervarietstena ti east EARN wi 


Thou Veckonest with thy 
‘And Farr strong agelits 


s unconquered will, 


| Nore “Trains 
nel still, 1 daily exeept 
possessed, gacioe 


2. SMITN--TAXI SERVICE 
the fart pricos Will be charged between 
al 


the fo sehool forthe DP afand the elty 
railway xUAtioun, 


Ata later period he wrote of the} 
Galactic stream of suns whose supernal 
splendor is only dimmed by distance 


inconceivable 
“Torrent of light a 


river of the air—" 
* * 


B paren 
Jor more passengers 


ASK FOR SMITH'S TAXIS 


"The white drift of worlds o'er chaste of Able, 
ile aloft and flier: 


at A 
ible chariot wheels of God.” 


From the inv ‘the Toronto Lipleading Ciub 
webiet He 


iy 


One thinks great thoughts ashe 
catches the friendly gleam of the astral 
lamps. “The witchery of a night in 
rural haunts, Where spectral lamps do 
not abound and sky-scrapers are un- 
known, is indescribable If one takes 
the slight pains necessary to learn the 
Jeading constellations, nd the score or 
more of great stars and planets, the 
charm will be heightened; for one w ill 
associate the various star-groups with 
their respective seasons, and insensibly 
cultivate their acq) 

Bryant heard * 
The= 


Detail Hadtat i 
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Sunday School at Went End ¥, 4. 
ath - 


3y all means let us attune our ears 
to the starsongs! “They are songs in 
the night-when songs are most needed. 
And though they fade with the com 
of the day, itis only to give place to 
the sun with healing on his wings. 
—Alden W. Quimby. 
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Why the Ironmonger Got Mad 130 Weilesley 


Street. ALL W 


One of the greatest pract jokers 
that ever lived was John Lawrence SOCIE 
Yoole He was irrepressible. Every Si. FRANCIS DE SALES Y 


friend he had lived in terror ot his play- K\ustes bo 


fulness. One day in Bloomsbury, Lon- 
don, he met afriend who asked, “Ts 
there any place around here w ere | 
could buy some tin-tack ‘Toole 
directed him by a round-about way, to 


vats 
Loretto Abbey College, 
387 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 


Mix. M. Murphy’. 
preter 


ther Columbrien, 
tnt 


a nearby ironmonger’s store, but he jon. Mra, G. Ol Hrien. 
himself went direct to the store. ““Well n Beer aeons: 


* said the ironmonger, rubbing his 
‘what can | do for you?” 
you any tin-tacks?”” 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE 


ke’! Alphabet Cards and | 


FOR SALE 
postpaid Te. 

dont patiel 28 

tpaid 64 


Hardly had he got out of the way when 
his friend arrived atthe store, and the 
jronmonger beamed on him and. said, 
{ca Ido for you?’’ “Have 
you any tin-tacks?”” asked the man. 
‘The ironmonger sprang over the coun- 
‘ter and made for the customer who 
ran for his life with the storekeeper 
hot in pursuit, shouting out: a perfect 
torrent “of unprintable imprecations. 
Five minutes laterhe m who 
was waiting for him. The man gasp- 


ole. *“Vin-tacks, why certainly i 
Then go and sit on them,’ said Ores | 
‘Toole as he made a hasty departure. Writing Pads | 
| 


| 


| 
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and a Big Brother eee ine selttbocan Fae = 
" not see why he should ‘oice of Spring 
he reason for itthat is the trou- 


know 
the master had told Hugh. ble. But he thinks alot of you, Hugh, 


long: 
htand son) 


shadowy grass, 
as T past. 


Thave breathed on the Soutli, and the chestnut 
flowers 
By thousands, have burst from the forest bow- 


clever boy, and fond of study, yet his 
influence in the class is bad, forhe is 
absolutely indifferent to obeying rules. 
His ownkeenness for his school work 
keeps him out of much trouble, but the 


and | hope you can talk him into see- 
ing things different. You can’t drive 
that boy, and he’s not easy to lead 
cither ;but just make him want to do a 
thing, and it’sas good as done; I guess 


imrose 
the green leaves opening 


23} that was just over, for cept enriayee oy 


nd the fallen fanes. 
‘on Ital 


was avery small village, 


‘Are volled with wreat 
ball team; and 


‘all | boys who have not his class standing | it’s because he is so smart all round, 


plains, 


juy hour of bloom, 
in’er of the tom! 


it was proud of its 


that he thinks he knows too much to 
obey rules sometimes. 


are encouraged to imitate his careless 


ft the one street | 4 
day afternoon the one si disrespect for any command that he 


filled with the parked autos 


f the storm) 
i his tassels forth: 


rth, 


sen, 
the pasture free. 


f softer Kren. 
ht where my foot hath 


The fisher ix out on the »1 
‘And the reindeer bounds vee 


does not want to obey.”” 
But Hugh did not know how to speak 


Hugh went out of the houses then, 


ms, that had brought the N 
to find his brother but feeling very 


he neighboring farms; 


‘And the pine has a fring. 
“And the mows look brig 


to Owen in a way that would do any | doubtful of his ability to do what his 


vay th i 
away, Se Caste eee good. ‘The boy had been much in- 


Thaye sent through the wood-paths a gentle 


elds could hear the noise 


dulged at home, for when Hugh wasin 


Owen, he knew was down at the 


‘ut each voice of the deop blue sky 


im the night-bird’s lay through the starry- 


time 
in the xroves of the soft Hexperian elim 

he nwans wild note by the feelatd lakes, 
n the dark fir-bough Into verdure breaks. 


creek, to see it the ice was safe for 
skating yet; Seth and Arthur had met 
him there, as the farms where all three 
boys lived ran down to the wide creek, 


France, and might never return, Mr. 
and Mrs. Price had felt that perhaps 
Owen was their only child, and so let 
him do too much as he liked. 


boy who was doing most of the 
talking on the fence, was Owen Price, 
vn for his twelve years, and 
very pleasant manner; 


From the streams and founts 1 hav loosed the 


they were too proud of his school re- 


with its fringe of willow clumps. 


h 
one liked Owen. 


peping on to the silvery main: 
ing down from the mountain 


cord to be willing to listen to anyone 


“* Keep above the old bridg 
who spoke of his fault. 


seth Way talked least; 
Sau Macs ty Price had warned Owen. 


i ‘brows, 
same age as Owen, but very unlike ‘They are flinging » 


yon the forest bouxhs: 


‘They are bursting 
‘And the earth resoun: 


Then the three boys jumped off the if the ice should 


him, being a stubby boy, awkward in 


em: 


ids with the Joy of waves. 


me forth: O ye children of gladness, 
Where the violets lie may be now your home. 


fence, as the Price buggy drove up for} give, you w uldn’t get much more 


Hugh and Owen to get into; 


Jooks and manner, and with clothes 
that somehow shewed he was a’ Home 


Yo of the rove lip and 


bright eyes, 
to meet ti 


And as Hugh came across the snowy 
fields he saw the two boys on the bank, 


lowed them, looking with something 
like envy at the smart auto just behind 
the buggy, which was stopping to 
But he was not i 
us of the expensive car, 
he only envied Arthur the lively young 
father and mother, and the two tiny, 


boy.’’ His mother had died at his birth, 
and his father, too poor to be able to 
‘one to care for his baby, had 


And the bounding foot y 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the Joyous 


well above the bridge—Arthur had not 
arrived yet—Seth had no skates, but 
he was quite happy at the prospect of 
agood slide, and the two boys were 
just down on the wide glare ice to- 
gether, when, below the bridge, skat- 


lay 
forth to the sunshine. ! may not stay. 


itup to the Infants’ | Pick Archur up. 


And now Seth lived with 
Farmer Ford and his wife. 
were middle-aged and childless, and 
though they fed and clothed Seth pro- 


ting, but we have had a time to bring 


Mrs. Homane 


Owen closed his eyes again, feel- 
ing horribly sick and weak; he was 


Then being a fairly senible boy he 
forgot the things he could not have, 
| ivénjoying the pleasures at his hand— 
the buggy ride, and Owen's good- 
humored chatcer. So when he was 


perly, and never overworked him, the 


ing recklessly near the deep swim- 
hy 


really sick for seve:2h 
Was allowed fo sit up, an 
school friends. 


Seti yelied -warn=" 
ingly to him, Arthur made a quick 
turn at their shouts—an_ instant they 


te he 


They all talked 


excitedly, telling him ofthe rescue, 
and Owen realized with astonishment 
that they had not even time to sym- 


saw his red stocking cap and laughing 
face, as he skimmed over the new ice 
Then he was gone 
ight, and into that horrible 
water edged by broken 


dropped at the Ford gate, he ran up 
the lane whistling. 

Home boy who is go- 
remarked Mr. 


use for sports; yet though the: 


bled about the “‘waste of tim: 
let Seth go that afternoon, when the 
Price buggy had called for him. 


towards them. 


pathize with his narrow escape 


ing to make good were so full of Seth’s heroism. 


Price, as the buggy drove on, 


they 
Tt way 


Seth who saved Arthur, they said, 
managing to reach him before the little 
y's numbed hold on 


Anhur Reed was the third boy on 


the fence; he was a curly-haired a bit slow at his books, and at learn- 


ve, but he makes up by being} Owen and Seth Hew: side by’ side 


the ice yave 


who got into a good 


down the creek, and under the bridge, 


ly as a clock. Ford says that 
as behind them they hear 


deal 0 chief, and who r 
Neca cateareeae a once Seth is shown how to doanytl 


He just lay there on the ice, and 
* cried Arthur, “till Hugh 
had time to get the ladder from Mr. 
He had to go and get it 


op! Halt! Owen, 
Owen saw Seth swerve aside into 
the curve that would take him to the 
bank; but he kept right on in his head- 
long speed, for Arthur's red cap was 


it 
on his part, patronized the kid, as he 
called Arthur; but tho: 
steady Seth was usual 
his class at school, while he, Owen, 


exclaimed Owen, 
“but he’s having the very soul crushed 
out of him where he is. Wh: 
is behind the times in everything he 


ugh slow but 
atthe toot of 


when you went in, too, Owen. 


He 


and Mr. Ford put the ladder right 
across the creek, and ther he crawled 
along it to get you, while Seth had me 
My dad. and mother 


easily kept at the head, Owen chum- 
h above the black water now, and the 


thinks or does; and yet it's old rules ater 
boy himself was clinging to the broken 


everywhere, and it's nothing but obey 
torpoor Seth all ¢ 
stand it fora day. And he wouldn't 
cither, only he’s to. slow to think up 


in the midst of his ex- 
planatyons of just how baseball should 
be plased, when a young man came up 


fi out in a jiffy. 
hen Owen heard another loud} mean to do something for Seth; 


crack, this time, just beneath him, and 


ve with us, in- 


tothe, He was Hugh Price, Owen's 


‘\ trying to swim, 
elder brother, and he wore an over- rue 


stead of with old Ford. 


I'd just love 


Even indulgent Mr. Price looked | and clutch at the ice, ¥ for an adopted brothe 


for 


away under the weight of hi hands. | 


rather disturbed by his son’s outburst, 


the town paper had a bit in it about him 
They said: ““A boy's ready courage 
and self-posession."” 

‘The other boys joined in, so intent 


is i f 
it that you're not on the Arthur was ata little distance, evi- 


dently in the shallows, for he was able 
to stand up, resting his arms on the 


and Hugh answered, with unusual 
“*T hope you never talk any 


before Owen could answer, Seth, Owen. Ford: 


**He went on playing 
the captain told him to stop,and 
he was right, for—’? 


such nonsense to 
maybe a bit old-fashioned in some 
e's a first-class farmer, 
learn a lot with hi 


j ice; while Seth, obeying Hugh's shout- 
was crawling cautiously 
But Owen, kicking 


in singing Seth’s pra 
noticed Owen's silence. 


s, thatthey n 


things, but hi 


‘across to. him. 


ver 
And when 


they were gone, he lay down and hid 
Hehad almost 


“Shutup,kid, ” laughed Owen. “But 
thats why 1am out, Hugh; there was 
« lot of fuss made over my play 

T can obey rules as will’ 
c when [see the sense 


ly, could find no stay for his 
feats and he knew that he must be in] despised Seth for being, ashe thought, 


for always having to obey—well, some 
other boys that | know may be sorry, | 
when they are older, that they did not 
rders that they might 
not see the reason for, when they were 


his face in the pillow. 


the deep swimming hole. 
ingly he threw up his arm: 
and the weight of his clothes’ sent a 


Mespair-| so lacking in spirit that he could, dy 
with seeming content, even an old ta 


ioned disciplinarian-like Mr. Ford. 
e came, it was the boy 


ny not going to be tied down like 


Yeewhen thet 
who could obey the order to “‘Stop’’ 
who helped to save Arthur; while he, 
Owen, had only been a trouble to every 


numbness over body and braip; and 
sank down into blackness. 

“Phe next thing he knew was that he 
fel: unpleasantly hot and tingling. He 
lay in his own room, with the old doc- 
tor, his father, and Hugh, all working 


Hugh stopped, hoping he had not 
said too much, but Owen was not 
a fool, and as he greatly, admired his 
he really tried to make 


and I'll goback, 
ut it must be on my own terms.”" 
, you will obey when the orders 
ire forward,’’ -but not if they say 


Something of this he told Hugh, 


ble ro rules while 
hen his brother 
Owen forgot his 


himself more amenal 
Hugh stayed. 
returned to the cit 
good resolutions; 
came down agi 


Hugh spoke gravely,’ for he 
ad worked in the city since his return 
rom France, and he had not really gor 
equsinted with the brother who 
bnly a litle child when he had 
Bur on this visit home he 


over him. But as he gasped “Where's 
they stood back. 
"said the doctor, 


when his brother came in t 


‘You meant well, 
dfirst to where 
you saw the kid in danger; but you 
certainly would have saved a lot of work 
(Continued on last page) 


“he'll do now. 
And Hugh added, 
right, he got nothing but a cold wet- 


in the early winter, 
was disturbed at 


sit with 
* said his big 


Owen's growing habit of insubordina- 


id found an old chum of his, teack- 


that fresh asphalt has come into 


er ee 
- the ped to the ground and opened the gates 


The Coming of Spring 
There's hing f a 
Thor a Steet at rare 
Phare tot summer thins, 
Aieiirasifot winks. 

‘There’ someth z, too, that's new 
‘Phere olour oft blue 

‘That's in the mornii Bkys. 
‘Before the eun Is high. 


« 
"That winter’ h 
cha 


w or to-day 
HI broak away 
ir ley. frozen sloep. 
‘and laugh, and leap. 
‘and the next thing, in the wood, 
he catkins in their hood 
OCfar and sitk will sta 
‘A sturdy little band. 
‘And the tassels soft and fine 
Of the hazel will entwine, 
‘And the elder branches show 
Their buds againet the enow. 
nly but swift, © 
fe the wintry drift. 

ee Long atauys ganna aan AAs 
Until on hill and plain, 
‘Once more, and yet ov 
Hetnrning ax belo 


Kettrmithe bloom of birth, 
Make young again the earth. “Nora Perry: 


Pitch Lake 

Many people have heard of the 
Lake of Trinidad, but very few have 
any idea of what it is like. Some 
homekeeping writers of anim: 
bent inspired, perhap: by the sight 
of a caldron of boiling tar—have pic 
tured it as a seething inferno of he: 
and boiling vapor, a sort of miniature 
hades, Asa matter of fact, it is no- 
thing of the kind, writes Victor Pitt 
Kethley in the Wide World. 

“Through disappointing at first sight 
to people who have the crater of an 
active volcano in mind, yet the “pitch 
lake’ is remarkable enough—oe of 
nature's wonders. Apparently well- 
nigh bottomless, it is composed of 
solid asphalt, and the excavations 
made by day are mysteriously filled up 
at night, although the general level of 
the lake isslowly sinking. “The lake is 
situated near the town of Brington, 1 
the south of the island. 

“The lake is @ level plain about a 
hundred acres or so in extent, sure 
rounded by low hills, and dotted here 
and there with bushes and trees The 
surface is nota shimmering black. @s 
might he supposed, but a dull, grayish 
blue color, intersected with pools of 
shining water. ¢ Jtogether it as a very 
prosaic-looking place, stv ing no hint ot 
its realinterest. One can walk where 
‘one pleases on the surface of the as- 
phalt, without any fear of sinking in, 
for it. is quite solid enough to. bear 
one’s weight 

The digging of the asphaitis 4 simple 
operation. A mattock is the only tapl 
required, and under its blows the pith 
sreadily. “The negroes employ- 
every skilled in the work, nd 
break out lumps a couple of feet across, 
far too heavy for an ordinary man to 
carry. Only a very small amount of 
the material gets broken into little 
pieces, so that scarcly any baskets are 
needed to carry the asphait to the cars 
‘A laborer simply lifts one or two lumps 
puts them on his: he: d, walks a few 
yards, and drops them into the car 
The crude asphalt, as broken out, is 
somewhat brownish or earthy in color 
Iris usually quite wet, and filled with 
many holes, like bubbles, measuring 
up to an inch or more in diameter 

‘The gang of barefooted workmen 
in one place may number thirty men, 
‘of whom half a dozen do the digging 
‘They work on a space perh 
feet long and forty feet wide 
the course of a day they will dig down 
to a depth of three fect, or more 1 
some places, Goto that sume spot 
neat morning and you will find it a 
Title rough but appresimately level 
with) thenaes!vatathellakes “Lic 
hole hay heen mysteriously tilled 
up during the night, and in the course 
of aweek, all trices of the digging 
will be obliterated 

This does not mean neccessarily 


lake fi nderground sources. On to their army, which h e 

te cena the excavations are filled turned and_was waiting outside the 
by avery slow settling or levelling of gates to be‘admitted. 

the surface asphalt, ‘There is no suc! Before the drowsy Trojans knew 


‘thing as “‘new"” asphalt, by the, way, what had happened, the Greeks were 


for the transition from liquid petroleum upon them. ‘They jumped up, seized 
to solid asphalt by nature’s process in- their spears and other weapons ant 


volves a period of time that must be bravely tried to defend their homes, 


calculated in centuries. The digging their altars and their helpless women 


“gone in past years has caused the and children, butthe Greeks were too 
' general level of the lake to sink several strong for them and their people were 


feet, so thatitis not abgolutely inex- slain and the city set. on fire, from the 
haustible, as some people imagine. burning ruins of which only 1 few of 
It is believed that fresh asphalt very the Trojans escaped. : 
slowly pushes itself upward into the “Thus was the theft of the fair Helen 
lake from the subterranean depths, revenged by the Greeks. —Adapted. 
but how large a quantity is thus added 
annually has not been enlcaier? ‘i 
‘o one knows the depth of this Liege 
mysterious lake, the only. information Answers to Search Questions 
on the subject being the fact that long in the Last Issue 
ago a boring was made to a depth of 1, ‘The three kinds of bees in every 
135 feet without reaching the bottom. cajony are the queen, the drones and 
The of this and other borings the workers. The queen lays the 
shoe tency the asphalt pgs, The drones are the male bees 
remains the same to a Very consider- “Phe workers feed the young bees, 
able depth. wait on the queen, build the comb and 
— store the honey. 
The Story of the Wooden 2. In regions where the rainfall is 
Horse too light for the growing of grain in 
55 x the usual way, the land mayebe made 
Long, long ago the Greeks were productive by irrigation, or by “dry 
sing a war with the Trojans, @ farming.” 
brave people who lived ne reoce 3. Cotton manufacture renal a 
across ic ca a greece. ima ch asi i a 
i i pentane mp climate, such as is found in fan- 
ee besqicen the fe Or RSE, canshire, here hoe s much rainfall 
omen ee VEN Late 7 climate the strands of cotton 
prince, stole and carried away. to his Le ee afactre 
native. city, the beautiful Helen, pequires a drier climate 
sometimes called Helen of Troy, the tee 4 . ent a 
wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta 4. The Great Pyramid is now 7o4 
, me i “t eet are a o ed 9.7 
The Greeks, determined on ven- feet square at the base and 480 ft. 2. in 
geance raised a large army and march- high. Tr was somew hat larger when 
cd into Asia Minor. “They encamped first built, as it oy caer wu a 
on the plains near Troy and beseiged smooth su which has all disap- 
peared, and many of the outer blocks 


the city. Year after year the siege N 

went on and Greece sent her bra have been removed for the building of 

young men to continue it. Cairo. Irisbuilt of immense ble cks of 
ti which were brought: from 


however, for the 7 A F neveatled 
and successfully defended their aries at Assoun, former's alled 
400 miles away. ‘Uhe pyramids 


Atlast the Greeks despaired of cap- 
turing ‘Troy by siege or assault and dena N ers huilt as burial places forthe 
cided to gain it by a stratagem. and queens 
So they built a great wooden horse 5. Johnathan Swift w rote Gulliver's 
as big as a house, and atter secretly fill- “Travels; John Bunyan wrote Pilgrim’ s 
ing it with soldiers, they wheeled itup Progress; Nenophon wrote the Ana- 
tothe gates of ‘Troy one night. "Then basis: James Russell Lowell wrote 
themain body of the Greek army broke Vision of Sir Launfal; George EI 
camp and sailed away 1n the direction wrote The Millon the Floss; Rudyard 
ci Net home land, pretending that Kipling wrote The Recessional, 
they had given up the task of taking 6. ‘Vhe Caspian Sea has no visible 
“Vroy outlet. Some of its large inlets arethe 
When morning dawned, the sentinels. Volga and the Ural, Its surplus water 
pacing the city walls were am: ed 10 disappears by evaporation 
see that the Greeks had left the plains 
about the city. And the: , their aston- 
ished eyes falling upon the great wood- 
enhorse standing at the gate, their 
curiosity as to its meaning was en- 
kindled 
Of course they sent the 
parts of the city and soon crowds of 
“Trojans assembled to and marvel 
at the horse the Greeks had left. 
Some wished to open the gates and 
bring the great beast inside Troy at 
once, but some, wiser than the others, 
said, “‘It is not | the perfidious 
Greeks to make us a gitt of this horse. 
{ras surely a trick to deceive and ruin 
1s. Let us not touch it. 
“he counsel of the unwise prevail- 
ed, however, and the wooden horse 
was wheeled into the city 0G, ‘Tibet is so much colder than 
Then gr asting and rejoicing Egypt, which is in about the same 
followed and sacrificing to the gods be- latitude as “Tibet, chiefly because Egypt 
cause it was thought thatthe Greeks is a low plain, while Tibet has an aver- 
would not return and that Troy was at # altitiide of 15,000 feet. 
last safe. > 10. Water boils on the top of Mr. 
Vhat night the Trojans slept more Blanc at a temperature of 188 degrees, 
soundly than they had for a long time, and this is not hot enough to make the 
both from relief, and fangue after the white ‘of an egg turn solid 
revelling of the day 11. ‘The legal holidays in’ the Pro- 
Fhe Greek soldiers concealed in- vince of Ontario are New sD 
Gide the horse waited unul the mght Good Friday, ter Monday, Empire 
wwas well advanced and all was sull. Day, King’s Birthday, Dominion Day, 
Aiken oncinanehevemanhiwercnt babor Day, Thankeriting 1()4y% 
cat from the body of the horse, drop- Christmas Day 


7. Asbestos ts fibrous mineral. 
Most of the world’s asbestos supply is 
obtained in Quebec. Itisused for cov- 
ering steam and hot air pipes, aud for 
the manufacture of fire proof clothing 
and other articles. 


$. Bagdad isin Mesopotami bout 
450 miles from the mouth of the 
‘Tigris river. It is so important be- 
cause, nextto Mecca, it is the most 
sacred city of the Me ammedans, and 
because it is the chief centre of trade 
and commerce in that region, and 
many roads and caravan routes con- 
verge there. Bagdad is associated 
with the Arabian Nights Entertain 
ments roun Al Raschid is the 
leading character in these stories. 


12. William Caxto c 
printing into English. Robert. Clive 
began the conquest of India for Eng- 
land. John Cabot discovered New- 
foundland and Canada, Magellan is 
said to have been the first man to ‘sail 
around the world. He did not really do 
so, as he was killed ina fight at the 
Philippine islands, but the ship of 
which he was the commander com- 
pleted the voyage: James Wolfe won 
the battle of the Plains of Abraham, 
‘and thus added Canada to the British 
Empire. 


Fish Worms 


Earth worms, or fish worms as they 
are usually called, burrow through the 
soil and generally make their holes deep 
enough to reach moist earth. This is 
the reason they are so hard to find in 
hot weather. The holes are made 
straight down for some distance, then 
they become irregular. The worms 
swallow the soil as they burrow, which 
is a most convenient way of disposing 
of the refuse earth. 

By swallowing the soil they obtain a 
good deal of nourishment contained in 
the vegetable matter. Besides the food 
obtained in this manner, they eat a var- 
iety of things. Dead leaves, bits of 
meat, cabbage, celery, turnips, and 
other vegetables are readily eaten. 
Fish worms can be kept in a box of 
moist earth for months during the 
summer, by feeding them occasionally 
and keeping the soil damp» Spread a 
thin layer of oatmeal crumbs or leaves 
‘on the surface in the evening and a 
good deal of it will have disappeared 
by the morning “They have no sense 
of sight, but are readily affected by 
light, noise, or touc! ‘Those who 
have hunted dew worms on the lawn 
of a summer evening know. how quick- 
ly they dart back into their burrows, 
when the light of a lamp is Hashed on 
them. One has to be very quick in 
movement to be su ssful in captur- 
ing any quantity of them. 

Because they are notseen in the day 
time most people suppose they spend 
their whole life beneath the soil, Bur 
this isnot the case. They are nocturnal 
in their habits and come to the surface 
during the night, They will lie full 
length in the grass with tails in the bur- 
row, When the morning comes they 
retire out of sight. But occasionally 
they linger a little too long and “‘the 
carly bird gets the worm.” It's quite 
amusing to watch a robin, hopping 
over the lawn, stopping oc sionally, 
with averted head, to listen for the 
prey it seeks, and then driving its sharp 
into the sod and. pulling a dew 
worm out of its retreat. It takes con- 
siderable effort, too, as it is provided 
with spines onthe outside of its skin, 
and with these it holds on for dear life 

Beside being food for birds’and bait 
for fish, the earth worm serves many 
other useful purposes Darwin says in 
all regions where there Is found 
smooth expanse of vegetable mould it 
has passed and will pass again, every 
few years, through the bodies of earth 
worms. The quality of the soil is al- 
tered by this digestive process. Te is 
worked over and the deeper layers are 
brought to, and deposited on the sur- 
face. This process is the same as 
ploughing, so earth worms were the 
first ploughmen. The holes made by 
the worms aid the circulation of air 
and water through the soil. 

Darwin estimates that in the tillable 
soil of England there are over fhifty 
thousand earth worms to the acre. 
and they bring up cighteen tons o! 
soil to the acre, and cover the surface 
at the rate of an inch in five years 
His conclusion: is “that it mayb 
doubted whether there are many other 
animals which have played so important 
apart in the history of the world, a 
have these lowly-organized animals.” 


= 
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Note: "These locals are intended to be a 
“ap : So eo 
enco' 
lish. are written by the pupils, 
Boalt Ina yevaed under the dre: 
then <r the teacher, who is responsible for the 
ton which they finally appear 


Miss DEANNARD'S C1ass 


How Coa. 18 ForMED 

Thousands of years ago there were 
many swamps in North Amertca. 
Many trees 
When they grew very high, they could 
not stand up 50 they fell over and lay 
in the soft mud because the roots 
were not strong. They were wet. 

The sea flo 


ed the trees into peat. 
came down the river and cove! 
peat. 
Itp 
Then 
heaved the coal 
men found coal 
it up for fuel. 
in the winter. — 


red the 


an earthquake come. It 
above thesea. Many 
in the earth and dug 
We use coal for fuel 
Blanche M. Batty. 


—QOn Saturday evening February 
12th, we went to supper at 5.30 
o'clock because we wanted to dress 
ourselves for the carnival which was 
to be held on the boys’ rink. Webe- 
gan to skate around the rink at 7 
o'clock. We all wore different cos- 
tumes. Some of the pupils went as: Miss 
Radio, Salvation Army and others. 
I did not wear any costume. 

Albert Schwager and Evelyn Maitre 
got first prize tor the best dressed boy 
and girl, Rene Latour and Elsie Luke 
won the first prize for the best comic 
costumes. John Boyle and Irene Foster 
got first prizes for the most original 
costume, 


After the skating was over, we went” 
We) 
apples | 


to the main building for lunch. 
had sandwiches, doughnuts, 
and coffee. We had an enjoyable 
carnival. —Harvey Peter Henderson, 


On June 16th, Joe Carriere rode in 
astreet-carand asked the street-car man 
if he knew what Frank’s address was. 


Joe gave a paper tohim: The street-car | 


man knew what Frank's address was. 
He took him to ride. “The street-car 
stopped and Joe gave five cents to him. 
He looked at my address and found my 
house but | had gone to the _ store. 
Joc knocked at the door. 
heard him and opened the coor. She 
knew him and shook hands with him. 
Joe asked her where Frank - was. 
Mother told him that [had gone to 
the store. Joe wanted toseeme. So 
Joe went back home. Inthe evening 
Tent to visit Audrey's house but she, 
her mother and father had gone to 
visit the Parhament Buildings. 1 saw 
her brother. Her brother told me 
that he would help me build a tent. 
We played games for a while. About 
43 L went back home. —Frank Rad- 
more 


George Young from Toronto, 
seventeen years old, won a swimming 
race across the channel from Catalina 
Island, California, to the masnland. 
Hs mother was very much surprised 
that George had won the prize for 
swimming. She has gone to California. 
George swam for more than fifteen 
hours. More than one hundred 
people went into the swimming race 
but George was the only one to finish 

He won twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars which was given by William 
Wrigley. George has gone into the 
moving picture business now. — I think 
his mother went to California to see 
her son. He will return to visit his 
home in ‘Toronto in about two months. 
George was born in Scotland. 1 
think he will win a swimming race 
next year.— Audrey Louise Pittaway. 


grew in the swamps.) 5 oo) 


"quite a sum of money. 


Mother C 


tiful girl. Her parents were very poor 
but they were kindhearted. Laura 


told her mother that,she wanted to go 
to school and be educated and her 
parents would like to have her go but 
they had no money. 

So Laura ran away to Canada to 
The pupils laughed at her. 
She wore a torn dress and walked bare- 
footed to school. She was always 
patient. Her parents were in aworld 
of trouble because they thought she 


wed into the swamps i 
and covered them. “The water press- was lost. “They did know where she 


The sand! 


was When she finished high school, 
she was sixteen years old. She look- 


| for a job for a weeks. She walked | very comical race. 


ee ical barefooted through the streets to a 


factory. She told the manager that 
she would like to get work and told 
him that she was poor. The manager 
gave herajob. She worked in the 
office by the week. She bought some | 
new clothes. After a while she saved | 
She worked | 
at the office forfouryears. ‘Then she" 
gave up her position in the office be- 
cause she wanted to go to England to 
see her parents. When she met her 
parents, she asked them if they re- 


membered her but they did not know | 
At last she told them } 


who she was. 
that she was Laura. They kissed her 
and they were very happy to see her 
again. They were surprised that she 
had such beautiful clothes. Laura 
gave them a great deal of money. 
They bought a new house for them- 
selves. A nice man named Archie 
McChesney, a good, wise and honest 
man, liked Laura. “They were mar- 
ried and went to Europe for their 
honeymoon.-—Doris Mabel Wenzel. 


—I am going to tell you a story J 
thought of myself. 


| Once upon atime a beautiful girl 


‘named Gertrude Linn went on a! 


ship from London, England to Paris in 
France. But the ship sailed fast and a 
great big whale hit it. ‘The ship was 
destroyed and all the people were 
drowned except Gertrude. Gertrude 
was lucky that she could swim 
and she swam as long. as she 
could. She swam across “the Strait 
of Dover. When she arrived near 
*alais. she was Very tired, hungry and 
cold. She floated on the water to 
Calais harbour. A good man saw 
something floating on the water. So 
he got his boat to get it. He was sur- 
prised to see that it wasagirl. Hetook 
her into his boat and returned to his 
home. She was very ill forafew days. 
His wife took care of hertill she be- 
came better. She wanted to get work 
because she had lost hermoney in the 
water. She went to work in an office but 
her bosswascruelto her. Poor Gert- 
rude! One day her employer stole her 
and ran away with her to Paris in 
France. She was lucky that she was 
taken to Paris because she had an aunt 
and unclethere. She ran away to her 
gunt and uncle. She knocked at their 
door and her aunt was very much sur- 
prised to see her. Gertrude kissed 
her aunt and uncle. They _were 
both glad to see her. She told 
them about her employer. “They were 
very angry and telephoned toja police- 
man. He caught the bad man and put 
him in prison forlife. ‘Then the girl, 
her aunt and uncle all lived happy from 
that time on. —Irene Stoner. 


Mr. Latiy’s CLAss 
—On Thursday Feb. 10 we hadour 
Winter Sports. Itwasa beautiful day. 
Mr. Rutherford was starter. Mr. 
Burrell acted as scorer. Allthe teach- 
ers came to the rink to see the sports. 
Mr. Grant came from the motion 


picture studio in Trenton. He took 
movies of the boys and girls racing. 

‘There were ee ct i i 
ate girls, the intermediate boys, baby | 
boys and senior boys. Then there was | 
an obstacle race, potato race and — 
et-ball relay race. In myclass Francis i 
and J won prizes. A red ribbon was: 
given for first prize, a blue ribbon for 
second prize and a yellow ribbon for | 
third prize. 

The obstacle race was very funny. 
The girls and boys skated half-way 
around the rink. Then they skated 
backwards to the end of the rink. 
‘There they sat ona long plank. ey 
took off their skates and put. on ‘their 
shoes and ran around the fire hall. 
Then they crawled through a ladder. 
They put on their skates and skated | 
to the blue starting line. “This was a 
—Gordon Webb. 


—The lion is called the king of beasts. 
Lions live in northern Africa and Ara- 

ia. The largest lions weigh about 
450 pounds. His jaws are very power- 
ful. ‘The male lion has a beautifnl 
mane. The female lion is called a 
lioness and she has no mane. Their 
shoulders are very strong also. A 
lion’s tonpue is like a rasp for licking 
| the meat off bones. 
—Francis Gerald Meyette. 


i 


Tue CARNIVAL 
—On Friday February 11 and Sat-| 
February 12 the girls and boys 
stumes forthe carnival. “The 
al was held Saturday night. | 
Most of the pupils wore costumes and | 
many of the teachers also. In my class 
| some of us were dressed in costumes. 
‘Mr. Lally was a lady, Alex was the 
Green Archer, Elsie was an old maid, 
' Walter was Captain Kid, Margaret 
was a supervisor and Francis was a 
barber. Gordon and Willie were a 
| centaur. 
| "The judges were Misses Panter, 


| Allison, Aitchison, Nurse and Mac- \ 


| farlane.—Harry Dennis. 


went to Stirling by the train at 5 
o'clock. I missed them very much. 
—Jean Victoria Thompson. 


—I am going to tell you about the 
O.5S.D. concert in the assembly-room 
which will be held in April. Twoof 
the teachers are starting to teach six 
boys and six girls to speak to people 
who will come to sec the concert. 
think many people will come here to 
see the concert. Some other teachers 
are going to put on some drills for thie 
concert. Then others will put on little 
plays. I will tell you all about the 
concert in my next local. 

—Carl Eames. 


Tue Mysreries oF Sxcw. 

—QOur teacher showed us a motion 
picture called ‘‘ The Mysteries of 
Snow.’ We used it in our class-room. 

Snowflakes are frozen vapor. Each 
snowflake is a crystal. h crystal is 
six-sided. In each snowHlake there is 
‘a six-sided centre. Snowflakes are very 
beautiful. The prettiest snowflakes are 
high in the air. Every snowflake is very 
beautiful. There are feathery and solid 
snowflake crystals. —Alex Glennie. 


Tue Potar Bear 
Feb. 21, 1927 

The polar bear lives in the north 
where itis very cold. He hasa great 
deal of fur which is white in color 

He eats a greatdeal of meat and 
fish He likes to swim and dive 
but he doesn’t like water in his ears. 
He is called the king of the frozen 
north. A male polarbear isabout eight 
feet long and weighs about eight 
pounds. 

Cubs are baby bears. They look 
very clumsy. They can climb trees. 
They like to play and are very comical. 
Lion whelps are baby lion Sometimes 
tS are called lion kittens. —Sadie M. 
Little 


—I would like to tell you a story. 
| [tis not true. | thought it out myself. 


‘The girls and boys made costumes 
for the carnival last Saturday. Oscar 
Buckle sewed many pieces of cloth. ; 
He dressed as a bear. He shook 
his head and the girls screamed. Alex | 
Glennie made a Green Archer costume 
[asked Mr. Rutherford to make a 
wooden daggerforme. Mr. Spanner 
gave a large sheet of paper to me- 1 
pasted maps on it. I was dressed as 
Captain Kidd. 1 carried the wooden 
dagger in my mouth. Miss Ford gave 
me ear rings. [| put the ear-rings in! 
my ears. | wore a moustache. My ; 
ears hurt [put a piece of leather 
against my right eye. Some boys told 
me that I looked like a pirate. 

—Walter Scott. ; 


My mother and my sisters, Etta, 
and Dorthea, camed from Stirling to 
see me last Saturday afternoon. Iwas 
surprised and kissed them and they | 
gave a nice big box to me formy birth- | 
day. They wanted to see my two pieces | 
of fancy work, we went upstairs. They 
were very pleased when they saw it. 
1 took my sister Dortheato buy candies 
for mother and my sister. I gave can- 
dies to them and they thanked me, 
My sister Etta told me that she wanted 
to see the hockey game on the boy's 
rink and 1 asked my mother if she | 
would like watching the hockey game 
bur she did not care to. So my sister 
Etta took Susie Sherrit, Elsie Luke, 
Dorothea and meto watch the game. 
The Belleville High Sch: ol defeated 
the deaf doys by the score of 7 to 5 
1 was disappointed that the High 
School boys won. After coasting 
down the hill, we went to the girl's 
residence. My mother was reading 
a newspaper. | talked to my mother. 

J want to go home for Easter. She ask- 
ed Miss Ried if | could go home for 
Easter but she did not know. ‘They 


A long time ago a little girl lived near 
‘Toronto. Her name was Helen Waid. 
Her mother and father were very kind 
to her. Helen always obeyed her 
mother and father. They were very 
poor. Helen was eight years old. In 
the winterher mother asked her to 
buy some things. She put om her toque 
and coat and walked one mile to a 
store. She bought what her mother 
wanted and started back home, but she 
became very tired and fell onthe road. 
A terrible snow storm came up. 7 The 
wind blew very hard. Her mother 
and father waited and waited for her, 
but Helen did not come home: ‘They 
were worried about her, but hoped she 
was safe. Some men took a snow 
plow onthe road. They found Helen. 
They carried her to the hospital. 
She was nearly frozen. She was 
asleep. When she woke up she 
asked the nurse where she was. She 
told her that a man ctried her to the 
hospital. The nurse asked her name. 
She told the nurse that it was Helen 
Ward. ‘The nurse telephoned Hel- 
en's mother. Her mother was very 
glad to find her daughter and came to 
see her in the hospital. 

—Elsie Lillian Luke. 


Go often to the house of thy friend, 
for weeds choke up the unused path. 
—Scandinavian Edda. 


~ Friendship is love builed down and 
flavored with kind thoughts, kind. 
words and helpful deeds. 


Ye is with life as with men—we make 
friends by being a friend. —Leigh 
Mitchell Hodges. 


Happiness can be built only on vir- 
tue, and must of necessity have truth 
for its foundation. —Coleridge. 
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Idioms and Tenses 

In Miss Peet’s paper on ‘More 
and Better English,”” referred to in a 
previous issue of ‘The Canadian, there 
are some pertinent remarks about 
some of the troublesome idioms and 
other difficult forms: of language, 
which strike a responsive chord in the 
heart of every teacher, especially of 
advanced classes. We quote: 

“| have used the phrase ‘Idiomatic 
English’ more than once in this paper. 

“16 all know what this means, but 
how many of us succeed in giving it 
to our pupils? In our eagerness to 
give them correct grammatical forms, 
are We not prone to efr on. the side of 
correctness, like the person who is so 
erect that she fairly bends backwards? 

“We drill on the passive voice for 
instance. Wemustteach it, of course, 
but the pupil is so charmed with the 
new form he kas learned, he uses it 
in season and out, mostly out, blissfully 
unaware that his hearing brothers and 
sisters are using it less and less. 
excessive use of the passive voice is 
not a deaf-mutism—yet—but it is fast 
approaching it, in proportion as its use 
among well-educated hearing persons 
is decreasing. At Gallaudet, we are 


The} 


trying to relegate it to the discard, a- 
long with the eraser, and the direct 
discourse and various stilted forms, 
such as “Give the book to me,” in- 


| writers and even grammarians (fallible i 


“*have’’) authority or capact 
an ipse dixit as to what forms are 
correct and what are pee Many ex- 

i now accepted as correct 
Peevisusenihel eee of grammars of you think that he has a call to do this 
two or three decades ago. 
less forms of language that the gram- 
mars of today do not tolerate will be ac- 
cepted in the years to come. 
men high in authority in the literary 
world advocate the acceptance of “itis 
her,” ‘‘that is him’’ in preference to 


Language, 
~ existed long before 


has been 
“‘cribbed, 
hard and fast 


of grammar change. 
all been compiled by men, 
man or men (shall we say has’” or 


ity to issue 


And doubt- 


Already 


“itis she,’’ ‘‘that is he,"” which al- 


ways have and always will (shall we say 


‘Sound’? or ‘‘sounded’*) stilted and 


and pedantic, are not used ‘correctly’ 
in current speech by a large majority 
of educated people. 


We do not for a moment mean to 


say that the current rules of grammar 
should be ignored. 
all of these there is no difference of 
opinion or room for doubt, and no one 
can be considered well educated who 
does not conform to them. 


Regarding nearly 


But there 
(“is’' or ‘are’’ )a considerable number 
of forms about which the “‘best”” 


men, all) disagree, but which seem to 


stead of “Give me the book,” and give some people alot of worry lest 


kindred constructions. “The minute 
details resultant upon action work are 
necessary evils for a while, but why 
encourage them any longer than need 
be? We expect little Willie to write, 
“Miss Blake gave an orange to me. 
1 thanked her. She said, “You are 
welcome.” | was surprised.” But 
why allow Willie to keep on in a per- 
petual and habitual state of surprise 

“In our efforts to obtain idiomatic 
English, we should not overlook the 
importance of verb-tefhses. Few pupils 
use the pluperfect tense correctly, in 
fact some of them have never heard 
of it when they come to College. “The 
progressive tenses, also, seem almost 
unknown,--yet they are very idiomatic. 
*“The’’ and ‘‘a’’ of course area source 
of untold difficulties. The teacher 
who can work out an infallible method 


of presenting these two little words to © 


the mind of the deat pupil, in such a 
way that he will remember their correct 
use, will indeed be agenius. _Itisone 
of the things that simply has aot been 
done Lwill not say “‘can not be 
don tor that would be to admit 
failure, and we teachers of the deaf 
must not admit that.” 


Gramimar—A Servant, not a 
Master 
Several of our exchanges have been 


adiscussion as to whether 
“‘is’’ or ‘are’ is the correct word to 
use in a certain sentence. “The ques- 
tion was submitted to the professors 
of Engiish in four leading universities, 
and two of them said “is” should be 
used, and owe favored “are,” And 
the grammatical specialists among the 
editors of the school papers likewise 


| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


they might use the “incorrect” form. 
Who has authority to say whether it is 
incorrect? In our opinion, in such 
cases, in doesn’t. matter a “hoot’’ 
which form is used. 


Dr. N. F. Walker 

The death of Dr. NF. Walker, 
Superintendent of the South Carolina 
School, removes one who occupied 
a unique position in the annals of the 
deaf of the United States, He suc- 
ceeded his own father as Superinten- 
dent of this school, one of his sons will 
undoubtedly be his successor, two 
other sons are or have been superincen- 
dents of schools for the deaf and two 
grandchildren are teachers, so no other 
family has nad so intimate a relation to 
the education of the deaf in that coun- 


ry. 

Dr. Walker was the dean of the pro- 
fession in America, having been super- 
intendent of the N. C. School for over 


sixty years, and is the fourth of the! 


Veteran superintendents in active serv- 
ice who have passed away since the 
convention in Belleville in 1923, the 
other three being Messes, Dobbin, 
‘Tate and Crouter. Their places are 
hard to fill, nevertheless, though ““God 
removes the workmen yet the work 
goes on.”’ Weclose with the following 
beautiful tribute from The South 
Dakota Advocate: 

“At the end of alife ripe in years, 
rich in service, benign in its kindly and 
far reaching influence, honored, be- 
loved, and blessed in multifold degree, 
he leaves to younger hands the light of 
leadership he hasborne so long. With 
a shock of sadness we think of our 
friend as having reached the end of his 


Following the “‘Audiphone’” co 
ng ” r th ‘Earo- 
phone.” Next will be the “Tootho- 
phone,”’ and by that time the fools 
who have been sending money for 
these things will find out that they are 
all Humbugophones. So we 
saved a flood of circulars from the 
Noseophone and Chinophone com- 
panies.—Minnesota Companion, 


kick abouteverything. "” 

It is a donkey’s privilege : 
but, unfortunately, some | ‘A few weeks ago The Canadian con- 
appropriated this prerogative. tained a short item describing an_elec- 


kicks naturally and gracefully, 

this is its means of protest and defence. 
Man, however, was never made to 
kick. Feet were given him to aid him 
in locomotion, and not to serve him 
jn an attack. Kicking in any line 
never becomes an accomplishment. 
Obstinacy commands no degree of 
admiration in any quarter. We ap- 
preciate firmness and conviction, but | Two or three years ago The Literary 
faulishness calls forth no compliments. | Digest contained a detailed description 
No matter what kind of an under- | of thismachine, and had a cut made 
taking is set on foot, there is sure to) from a photograph of the picker in 
be someone to oppose it The kicker actual operation in a field of cotton. 
is always on the job. He would have watt 


trical cotton-picker which was expected 
to revolutionize the growing of cotton 
and greatly decrease the cost of this 
commodity. The Deaf Mississippian 
quoted the item and the editor says 
that no one in that part of the country 
ever saw such a machine and there 1s 
“nothing to it."’ We fear our friends 
down south are behind the times. 


kind of thing. In some way or other, 
it feeds his vanity, aud proclaims his 
wisdom. If a church is to be built, 
there will be someone who will oppose 
the scheme, and suggest 2 renovation 
of the old building, rather than the 
erection of anew one. Every church 
board, city council, boy: club, has 
its kickers. _ Instead of pacing off miles 
of endeavor to help a good project, 
men will walk back, and discourage 
those who are aggressive and public 
spirited. Kicking never gets us any- 
where. It never helps a cause. Jf 
a suggestion be wrong, let us protest 
against it courageously. Our tongues 
were given to us for the purpose. 
‘The reason why the donkey kicks is 
because he can’t speak. Don't 
be a kicker. We have too many of 
them now. —Onw: 


An exchange say that “‘an idea to 
which you cannot give expression you 
probably do not understand yourself.”’ 
“The writer of the above evidently does 
not believe that there are ‘ ‘thoughts 
too deep for words.”” “Tennyson had 
a wonderful facility of expression, yet 
he said, with pathetic longing, “‘l 
would that my words could utter the 
thoughts that arise in me.” Which, 
of course, means that some of his 
thoughts-the deepest and truest--could 
not be adequately expressed in words. 
At their best, as he said elsewhere, 
*‘words half reveal and half conceal the 
thought within.’’ From our own ex- 
perience we all know this to be true. 
Gray labored for years to express his 
thoughts in his great but brief Elegy, 
and was far from satisfied when he had 
finished; and who of us, when he has 
completed an article or an address, 
does not feel that, despite his best 
efforts, he had not succeeded in con- 
veying to others a clear and unequivo- 
cal idea of what he wished to say, of 
which the above is a good illustration. 


‘Read a book a week’ isthe slogan 
to be seen repeated over and over in 
miny of the leading journals, especially 
those of a literary character. We are 
not sure that it is good advice for the 
general public. It practically means, | 
read as many books as you can, hustle | 
through one book as fast as possible, 
throw it aside and rush through an- 
other one, and try to keep up this pace. 
‘The average busy person can’t read 
one really worth while book a week so 
as to master its contents, in addition t 
the time intelligent people must spend 
with newspapers and magazines. Bet- 
ter to absorb one good book a month 
than merely read one every week. Of 
course those who confine themselves 
to current fiction can easily read a book 
a week—some read two orthree. The 
‘more rapidly they skip through the 
great majority of these the better. The 
| time so spent is wasted in any case, 
| whether they go through one book a 
| week or half adozen. As regards a 
| large number of these modern novels, 
the most profitable way to deal with 
| them is to read the title, look at the last 
ten pages to see who married the her- 
cine and what awful fate befell the 


In an article in a recent issue en- 
titled “‘Is Religion Decadent,’ ’ we ela- 
borated the undoubted fact that all that 
is best in our civilization, our customs, 
Jaws, home life, social environment, 
in the justice and liberty we enjoy,— 
we owe to the influence of the Christ- 
ian religion. A few days ago we came 
across the following extract from James. 
Russell Lowell's writings which ex- 
presses the same thought, but so much 
better than we were able to express it 
that we quote it in full: 

“When the keen scrutiny of sceptics 
has found a place on this planet where 
a decent man may live in decency, 
comfort and security, supporting and 
educating his children unspoiled and 
unpolluted; a place where age is 're- 
verenced, infancy protected, woman- 
hood honored, and human life eld in 
due regard,—when sceptics can find 
such a place ten miles square on this 


villain and then throw the book into globe, where the Gospel of Christ 
the furnace—though this might be has not gi before and cleared the 
pretty hard on the furnace. way and the foundation that made 

decency and security possi i 


Some Books Can Be 
—Of great interest and of no value. 
—Of fine literary style and of coarse 


will then be in order for the s 
literati to move thither and ventilate 
their views. But so long as the 


morals. men are dependant on the very reli- 
—Profitable to the author and to no | gion which they discard for every pri- 
one else. vilege they enjoy, they may hesitate to 
—Based on life, but only on base | rob the Christian of his hope and 
lives. humanity of his faith in that Saviour 


| —Read with difficulty and forgotten 
with case. 

—Brilliantly written, but all about 
trifles. 

— Best sellers and better forgotten 


who alone has given to men that hope 
of eternal life which makes life toler- 
able and. society possible, and robs 
| death of its terrors and the grave of tts 
gloom. 


works early and late and all through 


the day endeavors to be exactin all of 
his measures and calculations. He gets 
a good salary and is very i 
work.. 
this life? 


Bey. HL, Javen cy, Toronto. 


Fe Haan ax. Woodstock 
SEE ct hear 


‘on Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 


happy. 


cue 


Maren 1, 1927 


[UESDAY, 


A well-matched team of young per- 
been added tothe motive 
farm recently. 


The chageable weather of last two 
weeks has interrupted outdoor sports. 
As a result the scouts have heen find- 
ing their club-room a fine place to 
spend their Icisure hours Five of 
the new boys, Jack Harrison, Joe 
Carriere, Gordon Webb, Francis 
Meyette and Elwood Bell, have been 
admitted to the troop. “They are work- 
ing hard on their tenderfoot tests. 
‘The other boys are out for their 
second-class badge before holidays. | 

We had a fine hike on Saturday, 
February 19th 
version of it below: 


cherons have 
ont 


Mort and his men have just 
completed the ice harvest. The qua- 
fy has been ofthe best, almost entire~ 
Jy free of snow-ice and reaching # 


thickness of 22 inches toward the end 


of the season, 


Our annual winter hike and picnic 
sed for Sacurday last, and there 
Mas great disappointment when the 
Weather turned mild and made it im- 
naible to 0. 

Mr Rutherford and his boys h: 
oi home-made toboggans and 
promised a rire good time on 


was Pil 


—On Saturday, February 19, Mr. 
Burrell asked the Boy Scouts who 
wanted to go on a hike with Mr. 
Spanner and him. He told us that 
Mr. Spanner and some of the boys 
pretended to be Indians and stole 
much tood from the O.5.D. Mr 
Burrell told us that some boys and he 
would pretend to be white men and 
we must find the Indians. Ac 1.45 
o'clock the Indians ran away acros: 
the'bay into’ the. woods, Ac 2.10)} 
clock we lett the O.S.D. It was] 
very very cold, We wore two toques, 
two pairs of mittens, heavy boots and 
heavy stockings, We walked across 


array 
skis that 


‘Vhe Canadian Government Motion 
Picture Bureau at Ortawa: has recently 
us some very fine films. This 

specializes ina one-reel film 
oo now internationally Known as 
‘series. “These one- 
fim subj ain a great deal 
yative material and their spec- 
jon isto make known Canada’s 

{ wtractions and opportunities 
dus have 

showing 


ined, 


ny Canad: 


the actuiries ofthe Lake Weslemkoon the Bay of Quinte The. ice was 
Resort, Winter Sports in Canada, a good. We saw the tracks of the 
fim eating inan interesting manner Indians. We followed the tracks.) 
Of the exhilarating winters sports; Mr. Burrell sold us that it we} 


Indians, we would 
Then we walked 
Fora few 


could not find th 

nor have any food. 
and followed the tracks 
ind had a good 


iuty Divells, a scenic tre 
{ the wonder spots of the Roc! 

sh the Norway of America, 
filmy comprising 


1 scenic 


minutes we played tag 


‘ise trom Vancouver to Fort ime. Then we followed the tracks 
and ‘The Apples of An- gain We walked toa hull and saw 
most beautiful, interesting nore tracks, Wey ent into the weods 
onal picture. 1 ve someoashess:> Nir. Buri 

ASS er ene a faa tous, “Perhaps the Indians made 
Toe eee See GRO Saag nme Coc ae tic one LtorD Ne ee 2: 

and. played games or slept on the 


ted. “he printers however, 
ue We saw where the Indians 
ampions a scare whea they 
{ mad been lying in the snow. W 
or first phice in the second 4 
the Indians makingatire, Wee 
he play-off game the shoe- 
' them, ‘Then we found the food. 
ot to 1 on ‘ 
hey had We hada very 
aumie Was slow. on that 
ue te Asst. Soutmaster Spanner, 
ved an even match. 2 WR EEAT ee Garitre 
he swasfof the fluke 8 
Such stuck Brigham’s skate 
de and rolled in behind 2OU" 
: tind Siinsen, Richardson, ‘Eryon and I 


fioe-makers certainly carn 
ictory and manager Mr 


rendedto be white Then 
Mr Spanner and Mr. Burrell gave us 


men. 


quite proud of his te. 

ee ee tNG Hele ere nce aes bars. “Phen we put 

NeNU aa Lae Baple iti, .CuU QUE RE and went back across the 

Meyett, Ay Hanna and B. Bay of: scuutlacpagee I 
one m dit took us ovelve 


Wall 


Syd 


dinutes to 
. other game of importance UPS 


ved between two forms of 
© high school and our In- 


he score was 7 to 5 \ Good Example 
wite a fast game throughout. A 
af boys Were defeated but David boedman its » general chemist 
whale: Leer Bele Rude the cfors the siallgcaheducts Company 


nd, 


af Cleveland, [Obie 
His positions is a 
one for upon Pisan: 


responsible 


very 
ysis of all material 
» the company 
analyses he 


skating for over 

av and this will probably be 

as the sun 

7 » ann forthe out door 
© season has been an enjoy- 
ind has held a good deal of 
neng the deaf here. 


has been ne 


depends its value t 
Mrer making 
report tothe conpany and. the 

d mecordingly 
ed in yhis responsible 


the season ts 


must 
com= 


pany is 

He was { 
position with: s< 
part of the comps 


that 
nin the minds 
David writes that he 


no 


Is Work was So Sayshictory 
longer any doubrrenr 


ot the otheers._ 


feart that is soonest awake [0 
croisalways the first to. be 
“iby the thorns. ~Moors. 


While in school he did his best and 
was promoted from year to year. 
never gave the school any trouble. 
He always honored his teachers and 
officers. After graduation he went 
to college for five years and special- 
ized in che i 
the leading chemists in the great city 
of Cleveland. - 
ner and always dignified and polite. 


ing forward to useful lives for them- 
selves could well afford to study a suc- 
cessful deaf man like David Friedman. 
—The Ohio Chronicle. 


\ game forthe girls’ team. 


0 happy in’ his 
What more could one ask in 
David always was a fine boy. 


He 


ry. He is now one of 


is quiet in his man- 


‘The deaf boys now in school look- 


Rogers 


hike on rdays | Mary is deaf. 
We give Scout Wall's | here fines. 


oe 
Rutt am 

My ti 
He talk 


a work 
With your ¢ 


‘The deaf do not know perhaps how 
much they talk with their ey 
yesterday a prominent lawyer was inthe 

fice. Heasked if we grew weary of 
our work after so many years of service. 
He was told that the deaf are so interest~ 
ing and so attractive with their smiles 
and eyes that no one could get tired of 
companionship with them, 

Just then a woman came in to ask 
about some dates for the basket-ball 
She wore a 
beautiful smile and her eyes fairly 
danced” 

The lawver observed all this and 
when she departed, having gotten what 
she wanted, he remarked that he could 
now understand how one would enjoy 
work of this kind. 

Two litte boys then appeared on 
the scene to sharpen their pencils with 
the sharpener atthe outside of the 
office window. “They smiled through 
and one of them spoke very nicely. 
Your sorkeis surely “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever,” 1f what [have se 
are two samples 

Mary's dog, Bruce, talked with his 
eves to her and she understood. 
loved her and she loved him. It was 
eves against words and eyes won. 

The deaf win with their eyes, their 
smiles, their good manners and th 
hearty good will, May they hold on 
to these virtues of an inestimable price. 

Dr. Jones in Ohio Chronicle. 


Think it Over 

The time for the drive for the pro- 
posed Home for the Aged and Infirm 
Deat of Kentucky is approaching and 
jt is hoped that every deaf person who 
ever attended school here has already 
decided to get behind the movement 
and do their part to make i 
Vhe educated deat ask.no spe 
vorsof those about them, they can and 
do make their own Way But some- 
times sickness or misfortune overtakes 
the deaf man or woman or old age finds 
them alone in the world, and in need 
of help. ‘The duty and the privilege 
of giving this assistance is ours, for itis 
true that We are our brother's keeper. 
‘The deat are not rich and few can 
orare expected to give large gifts 
time, but the Master taught that 
crust shared with another blesses 


the 
the giver as well as the one co whom it 


is given. 


It is a poor sort of life to be intent 


‘on grasping and holding for self alone 
every. 
He lives 
weaker brother along the road. 

the watchword in this carmpaign be 
“Others.’’—Kentucky Standard 


thing that comes one’s way. 
best who lends a hand fo the 


Galileo and the Lamps 
In Italy about three hundred years 


ago there lived a young man whose 
name was 
thinking and always asking the reasons 


Galileo. He was always 


length of time. 
the shorter rods vibrated much faster 
than those on the longer rods. As 
Galileo watched them swinging to and 
fro he became much interested. Mil- 
lions of people had seen lamps moving 
in this same way, but not one had ever 
thought of discovering any useful fact 
connected with the phenomenon. 
When Galileo went to his room he 
began to experiment. He took a number 
of cords of different lengths and hung 
them from the ceiling. To the free 
end of each cord he fastened a weight. 
Then he set all to swinging back and 
forth, like the lamps in the cathedral. 
Each cord was a pendulum, just as 
each rod had been 
He found after long study that when 
a cord was thirty-nine and one-tenth 
inches long, it vibrated just sixty times 
ina minute. A cord one fourth as 
long vibrated just twice as fast, or once 
every half second. To vibrate three 
times as fast, or once in every third 
part of a second, the cord had to be 
only one nine of thirty-nineth and one- 
tenth inches in length. By experiment- 
ing in various ways Galileo at last 
discovered how to attach pendulums to 
timepieces as we have them now, 
‘Thus, to the swinging lamps in the 
cathedral, and to Galileo's habit of 
thinking and inquiring, the world owes 
‘one of the commonest and most useful 
of inventions, the pendulum clock. 
You can make a pendulum for your- 
self with a cord and a weight of any 
kind. You can experiment with it if 
you wish; and perhaps you cn find out 
how Jong a pendulum must be to vi- 
brate once in two seconds. 


Knowledge Pays 

A machine of the Maine Central 
railroad broke down. “The operator, 
the foreman, and the plant engineer 
could not start it. ‘The expert took 
one quick look at the machine, 
tapped it several times with a hammer 
and told the operator to start it. 

His bill was $250. When the su- 
perintendent asked for an itemized 
statement he got this 
Tapping with a hammer 
Knowing where to tap... 


Beer 250 
—Outlook Magazine. 


‘oral. Ss. 


* Life is no idle dream, but a solemn 
reality, based on and encompassed by 
eterni Find out your work, and ) 
stand to it; the night cometh when no’ 
man can work.—Carlyle. 
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Idioms and Tenses 

In Miss Peet's paper on “More 
and Better English,” referred to in a 
previous issue of The Canadian, there 
are some pertinent remarks about 
some of the troublesome idioms and 
other difficult forms of language, 
which strike a responsive chord in the 
heart of every teacher, especially of 
advanced classes. We quote: 

“"T have used the phrase ‘Idiomatic 
English’ more than once in this paper. 

“Ve all know what this means, but 
how many of us succeed in yiving it 
to our pupils? In our eagerness to 
give them correct grammatical forms, 
are we not prone to err on the side of 
correctness, like the person who is so 
erect that she fairly bends backwards? 

“We drill on the passive voice for 
instance. We mustteach it, of course, 
but the pupil is so charmed with the 
new form he kas learned, he uses it 
in season and out, mostly out, blissfully 
unaware that his hearing brothers and 
sisters are using it less and less. 
excessive use of the passive voice 1s 
not a deaf-mutism—yet—but it is fast 
approaching it, in proportion as its use 
among well-educated hearing persons 
is decreasing. At Gallaudet, we are 


The} 


trying to relegate it to the discard, a- 
long with the eraser, and the direct 
discourse and various stilted forms, 
such as “Give the book to me,” in- 
stead of “'Give me the book,” 


kindred constructions. “Ihe minute 


Language, 
ed long before 
and it always 


language 
grows and changes, so must the mille 
of grammar change. Grammars have 
all been compiled by men. What 
man or men (shall we say “has? or 
“*have’’) authority or capacity to issue 
an ipse dixit as to what forms are 
correct and what are not? Many ex- 
pressions are now accepted as correct 
that violate the rules of grammars of 
two or three decades ago. And doubt- 
less forms of language that the gram- 
mars of today do not tolerate will be ac- 
cepted in the years to come. 
men high in authority in the literary 
world advocate the acceptance of “itis 
her,” ‘‘that is him’’ in preference to 
“itis she’? ‘‘that is he,’ which al- 
ways have and always will (shall we say 
“Sound’’ or ‘‘sounded’*) stilted and 
and pedantic, are not used “‘correctly’’ 
in current speech by a large majority 
‘of educated people. 

We do not for a moment mean to 
say that the current rules of grammar 
should be ignored. Regarding nearly 
all of these there is no difference of 
opinion or room for doubt, and no one 
can be considered well educated who 
does not conform to them: But there 
(“is or'‘are’’ )a considerable number 
of farms about which the “‘best”’ 
writers and even grammarians (fallible 
men, all) disagree, but which seem to 


and | give some people alot of worry lest 


they might use the *Sncorrect’” form. 


details resultant upon action work are | Who has authority to say whether itis 


necessary evils for a while, but why 
encourage them any longer than need 
be? We expect little Willie to write, 
‘Miss Blake gave an orange to me. 
1 thanked her. She said, “You are 
welcome.” | was Surprised.” But 
why allow Willie to keep on in a per- 
petual and habitual state of surprise 

“In our efforts to obtain idiomatic 
English, we should not overlook the 
importance of verb-tenses. Few pupils 
use the pluperfect tense correctly, in 
fact some of them have never heard 
of it when they come to College. The 
progressive tenses, also, seem almost 
unknown,--yetthey are very idiomatic. 
*“The'’ and “‘a’’ of course are a source 
of untold difficulties. “The teacher 
who can work outan infallible method 


of presenting these two little words to © 


the mind of the deat pupil, in such a 
way that he will remember their correct 
use, will indeed be agenius.  Itisone 
of the things that simply has aot been 
done Lwill not say “‘can not be 
don: tor that would be to admit 
failure, and we teachers of the deaf 
must not admit that.” 


Grammar—A Servant, not a 
Master 

Several of our exchanges have been 
i adiscussion as to whether 
re” js the correc vord to 
use in a certain sentence, The ques~ 
tion was submitted to the professors 
of Engiish in four leading universities, 
and two of them said “is” should be 
used, and two favored “are,” And 
the grammatical specialists among the 
editors of the school papers likewise 


| 
i 
| 
| 


incorrect? 
cases, in doesn’t matter a 
which form is used. 


In our opinion, in such 
“hoot” 


Dr. N. F. Walker 

The death of Dr. NF. Walker, 
Superintendent of the South Carolina 
School, removes one who occupied 
a unique position in the annals of the 
deaf of the United States, He suc- 
ceeded his own father as Superinten- 
dent of this school, one of his sons will 
undoubtedly be his successor, two 
other sons are or have been superinten- 
dents of schools for the deaf and two 
grandchildren are teachers, so no other 
family has had so intimate a relation to 
the education of the deaf in that coun- 


ry. 

Dr. Walker was the dean of the pro- 
fession in America, having been super- 
intendent of the N. C. School for over 
sixty years, and is the fourth of the 
veteran superintendents in active serv- 
ice who have passed away since the 
convention in Belleville in 1923, the 
other three being Messes, Dobbin, 
‘Tate and Crouter. heir places are 
hard to fill, nevertheless, though ““God 
removes the workmen yet the work 
goes on.”’ Weclose with the following 
beautiful tribute from The South 

Dakota Advocate: 

“Ar the end of alife ripe in years, 
rich in service, benign in its kindly and 
far reaching influence, honored, be- 
loved, and blessed in multifold degree, 
he leaves to younger hands the light of 
leadership he hasborne so long. With 
a shock of sadness we think of our 
friend as having reached the end of his 


beautifully to its close, w: 


but, unfortunately, : 
appropriated this prerogative. 

kicks naturally and gracefully, because 
this is its means of protest and defence. 
Man, however, was never made to 
kick. Feet were given him to aid him 
in locomotion, and not to serve him 
in an attack. Kicking in ‘any line 
never becomes an accomplishment. 
Obstinacy commands no degree of 
admiration in any quarter. We ap- 
preciate firmness and conviction, but 
mulishness calls forth no compliments. 


taking is set on foot, there is sure to 
be someone to oppose it The kicker 
is always on the job. He would have 
you think that he has a call to do this 
kind of thing. In some wayor other, 
it feeds his vanity, aud proclaims his 
wisdom. If a church is to be built, 
there will be someone who will oppose 
the scheme, and suggest 2 renovation 
of the old building, rather than the 
erection of anew one. Every church 
board, city council, boys’ club, has 
its kickers. _ Instead of pacing off miles 
of endeavor to help a good project, 
men will walk back, and discourage 
those who are aggressive and public 
spirited. Kicking never gets us any- 
where. It never helps a cause. If 
a suggestion be wrong, let_us protest 
against it courageously. Our tongues 
were given to us for the purpose. 
‘The reason why the donkey kicks is 
because he can’t speak. Won't 
be a kicker. We have too many of 
them now. —Onw: 


“Read a book a week’ isthe slogan 
to be seen repeated over and over in 
miny of the leading journals, especially 
those of a literary character. We are 
not sure that it is good advice for the 
general public. It practically means, 
read as many books as you can, hustle 
through one book as fast as possible, 
throw it aside and rush through a 
other one, and try to keep up this pace. 
‘The average busy person can’t read 
one really worth while book a week so 


as to master its contents, inaddition to } 


the time intelligent people must spend 
with newspapers and magazines. Bet- 
ter to absorb one good book a month 
than merely read one every week. Of 
course those who confine themselves 
to current fiction can easily read a book 
a week—some read two orthree. The 
‘more rapidly they skip through the 
great majority of these the better. The 
| time so spent is wasted in any case, 
| whether they go through one book a 
| week or half a dozen. As. regards a 
| large number of these modern novels, 
the most profitable way to deal with 
| them is to read the title, look at the last 
ten pages to see who married the her- 
oine and what awful fate befell the 
villain and then throw the book into 
the furnace—though this might be 
pretty hard on the furnace. 


Some Books Can Be 
—Of great interest and of no value. 
—Of fine literary style and of coarse 
morals. 

—Profitable to the author and to no 
one else. 

—Based on life, but only on base 
lives. 
| —Read with difficulty and forgotten 
with ease. 

—Brilliantly written, but all about 
trifles. 

— Best sellers and better forgotten. 


phone. 
its’ ¢ remember | phone,” and by 
“(God is in his Heaven and all is well.’* who have been 


No matter what kind of an under- 


Following the ‘‘Audiphone”’ come 
the ‘Dentophone,’” then the ‘Earo- 
Next will be the “*Tootho- 
that time the fools 
sending money for 
these things will find out that they are 
all Humbugophones. So we shall 

saved a flood of circulars from the 
‘Noseophone and Chinophone com- 
‘innesota Companion, 


panies. —Mi 


‘A few weeks ago The Canadian con- 
tained a short item describing an clec- 
trical cotton-picker which was expected 
to revolutionize the growing of cotton 
and greatly decrease the cost of this 
commodity. The Deaf Mississippian 
quoted the item and the editor says 
that no one in that part of the country 
ever saw such a machine and there 1s 
“nothing to it."’ We fear our friends 
down south are behind the times. 
Two or three years ago The Literary 
Digest contained a detailed description 
of this machine, and had a cut made 
from a photograph of the picker in 
actual operation in a field of cotton. 


An exchange say that “‘an idea to 
which you cannot give expression you 
probably do not understand yourself.”” 
"The writer of the above evidently does. 
not believe that there are ‘ ‘thoughts 
too deep for words.”” “Tennyson had 
a wonderful facility of expression, yet 
he said, with pathetic longing, <f 
would that my words could utter the 
thoughts that arise in me.” Which, 
of course, means that some of his 
thoughts-the deepest and truest--could 
not be adequately expressed in. words. 
At their best, as he said elsewhere, 
“words half reveal and half conceal the 
thought within.’” From our own ex- 
perience we all know this to be true. 
Gray labored for years to express his 
thoughts in his great but brief Elegy, 
and was far from satisfied when he had 
finished; and who of us, when he has 
completed an article or an address, 
does not feel that, despite his best 
efforts, he had not suc ded in. con- 
veying to others a clear and unequivo- 
cal idea of what he wished to say, of 
which the above is a good illustration. 


In an article in a recent issue en- 
titled ‘‘Is Religion Decadent,’ we ela- 
borated the undoubted fact that all that 
is best in our ization, our customs, 
laws, home life, social environment, 
in the justice and liberty we enjoy,— 
we owe to the influence of the Christ- 
ian religion. A few days ago we came 
across the following extract from James 
Russell Lowell's writings which ex- 
presses the same thought, but so much 
better than we were able to express it 
that we quote it in full: 

“When the keen scrutiny of sceptics 
has found a place on this planet where 
a decent man may live in decency, 
comfort and security, supporting and 
educating his children unspoiled and 
unpolluted; a place where age is 're- 
verenced, infancy protected, woman- 
hood honored, and human life held in 
due regard,—when sceptics can find 
such a place ten miles square on this 
globe, where the Gospel of Christ 
has not gone before and cleared the 
way and laid the foundation that made 
decency and security possible, it 
will then be in order tor the sceptical 
literati to move thither and ventilate 
their views. But so long as these 
men are dependant on the very reli- 
gion which they discard for ev pri- 
vilege they enjoy, they may hesitate to 
rob the Christian of his hope and 
humanity of his faith in that Saviour 
who alone has given to men that hope 
of eternal life which makes life toler- 
able and society possible, and robs 
| death of its terrors and the grave of its 

gloom.” 
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A well matched team of young per> 
cherons have been added tothe motive 
power an the farm recently. 


Mr Mote and his men have just 
complered the ige harvest. The qu 
fy has been of the best, almost entire~ 
Wiree of snow-ice and reaching a 
thickne 22 inches toward the end 
ofthe season, 


Our annual winter hike and picnic 
was phutned for urday last, and there 
jas ureat disappointment when the 
weather turned mild and made it im- 
pssible 10 20. 

Mr Rutherford and hi boys had an 
») home-made toboggans and 
promised a rare good time on 


arly 
skis hat 
the hil 


The Canadian Government Motion 
Picture Bureau at Ottawa has re ently 
ed us some very fine films. “This 
specializes in. a one-reel film 
pow internationally known as 
series. “These one- 
feel Hini subjects contain a great deal 
of informative material and their spec~ 
ialfuncuion isto make known Canada’ 
manitold attractions and opportunities 
"Phe subicets recently loaned us hi 
been Westemkoon Frolic; showir 
vines of the Lake Weslemkoon 
Winter Sports in Canad: 
in an interesting manner 
exhilarating winter* sports; 
Heauty Dwells, a scenic trovel- 
+ die wonder spots of the Rock- 
wh the Norway of America, 
film comprising 4 
vse trom Vancouver to” Fort 
and ‘Vhe Apples of An- 
most beautiful, interesting 
nal picture. 


hockey league ended 
s-makers in the lead as 

The printers however, 
ampions a scare whea they 
ortirst phice in the second 
play-off game the shi 
1 of tol 
Phe game was stow on that 
showed an even match 
the fluke 
ch souck Brighum’s skate 
and rolled in behind 
makers certainly carn- 
ctory and manager Mr 
quite proud of his team 
impions ares N Holt (eap- 
MeMitlan, J.’ Boyle, 1. 
Meyett, AJ Hanna and B. 


Joan: 
ure 


a 
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senior 


ya score ‘ 


the gouls wast of 


! 
hor 


\ other game of importance 
between two forms of 
© Tigh school and our Ine 
7w 5 
juite a fast game throughout. 
af boys Were defeated but 
{llthe last bell to te the 


Uhe score was 


has been no skating for aver 
av and this will probably be 
rthe season as the sun ts 
too warm forthe out door 

season has deen an enjoy~ 
nd has held a good deal of 
mony the deaf here. 


unt that is soonest awake to 
soisahyays the first to he 
by the thorns. ~Moors. 


The he 


x ithe day-endeavors to be exact in 


‘The chageable weather of last two 
weeks has interrupted outdoor sports. 
Asa result the scouts have been find- 
ing their club-room 4 fine place to 
spend their leisure hours © of 
the new boys, Jack Harrison, Joe 
Carriere, Gordon Webb, Franci 
Meyette and Elwood Bell, have been 
admitted to the troop. ‘They are work 
ing hard on their tenderfoot t 
‘The other boys are out for their 
second-class badge before holidays. 

We had a fine hike on Saturday, 
February 19th. We give Scout Wall's 
version of it below: 


—On Saturday, February 19, Mr. 
Burrell asked the Boy Scouts who 
wanted to go on a hike with Mr. 
Spanner and him. He told us that 
Mr. Spanner and some of the boys 
pretended to be Indians and stole 
much tood. from the O.5.D. Mr 
Burrell told us that some boys and he 
would pretend to be white men and 
we must find the Indians. Ac 1.45 
o'clock the Indians ran away across 


works early and late and all teraug 

of 
his measures and calculations. He gets 
a good salary and is very happy in’ his 
work. What more could one ask in 
this life? 

David always was a fine boy. 
While in school he did his best and 
was promoted from year to year. He 
never gave the school any trouble. 
He always honored his teachers and 
officers. After graduation he went 
to college for five years and special- 
ized in chemistry. He is now one of 
the leading chemists in the great city 
of Cleveland. ~ quiet in his man- 
ner and always dignified and polite. 
‘The deaf boys now in school look- 
ing forward to useful lives for them- 
selves could well afford to study a suc- 
cessful deaf man like David Friedman. 
—The Ohio Chronicle. 


Talking with the Eyes 
“The Volta Review of February has 
a picture of a beautiful dog and under 
it is a little poem written by Mary 
Rogers. he dog's name is Bruce. 
Mary is deaf. She talks to her dog in 
these I 


| 


Bruce doesn't care if mn deaf— 
Not bet! 
I fan ty ens helen — 


With your 

The deaf do not know perhaps how 
much. they talk with their eyes. Just 
| yesterday a prominent lawyer was inthe 
edif we grew weary of 
our Work after so many years of service. 


the bay into. the woods. At 2.10) = 

4 He was told that the deaf are so interest- 

clock we left the O.S.D. Te was) ing and auctive walt thet ‘les 
ie a ye Ww smiles 

very very cold. We wore two toques, WHE atl SAG eS 


avy boots and 
walked across 


two pairs of mittens, hi 
heavy stockings. We 
the Bay of Quinte, ‘The ice was 
goods) We the tracks of the 
Indians, We followed the. tracks, 
Mr. Burrell us that if 
could not find the Indians, we would 
hot lave any food. Then we walked 
and fullawed the tracks, Fora few 
minutes we played tay and had a good 
Vhen we followed the tracks 
i We walked to a hill and saw 
Haire tracks, We wentinto the woods 
some ashes Nn Burrell 
drous, Perhaps the Indians made a 
fre to cook the food fromthe O.S. De 
fad pliyed: ganyes or slept. on the 
now.! We say wh the Indians 


ice 


Suny 


told w 


ne 


iv 


had been lying in the snow We saw 
the Indians making aire, We caughe 
them Vhen we found the food. 
1 had hidden it We had a very 


ood on Asst Sourmaster Spanner, 

sats Webb, Meyette, Bell, Carriere, 
ard Haprisen pretended to be Indians 
Scontmaster Burrell, Cecchini, Foster, 
Richardson, ‘Tryon and ! 
pretendedto be white men Then 
Mr. Spanner and Mr. Burrell gave us 
some cakes and bars. “Uhen we put 
and went back across the 


Ss 


Simpse 


out our Hire 


Bay of Quinte at scours pace, It is 
one mile Ww andit took us twelve 
Winutesto <cinss Syd wall 


A\ Good Example 


David Predsaris a general chemist 


for the Stadlgc Products” Company 
of Cleveland, /Obteo. 
His positions is 4 very responsible 


Bis analysis of ull material 
to the company 
he 


cone for upon 
depends its value 

After making 
report tothe company and: the com= 
pany t red xecordingly 

He was placed inthis responsible 
position with sonic rsgivings on the 
part-of the company but atter the trial 
his work was so that no 
longer any doubt rena ut the minds 
of the othcers. _ David writes that he 


analyses must 


syst actory 


| and eves that no one could get tired of 
companionship with them, 

Just then a woman came in to ask 
about some dates for the basket-ball 
| yame forthe girls’ team, She wore a 
{beautiful ysmile and her eyes fairly 


c} 
{ danced. 


The lawyer observed all this and 
when she departed, having gotten what 
she wanted, he remarked that he could 
now understand how one would enjoy 
work of this kind. 

Pwo litte boys then appeared on 

the scene to sharpen their pencils with 
the sharpener atthe outside of the 
office window. ‘They smiled through 
and one of them spoke very nicely. 
Your vorkis surely “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever,” if what [have seen 
» tivo samples, 
Mary's dog, Bruce, talked with his 
eyes to her and she understood. G 
loved her and she loved him. It was 
gainst words and eyes won. 

The deaf win with their eyes, their 
smiles, their good manners and their 
hearty woud will, May they hold on 
to these virtues of an inestimable pri 


Co: 
Dr. Jones in Ohio Chronicle. 


Think it Over 

‘The time for the drive forthe pro- 
posed Home for th Aged and Infirm 
Deat of Kentucky is approaching and 
itis hoped that every deaf person who 
ever attended school here has already 
decided to get behind the movement 
and do their part to make Ita success. 
The educated deat ask no special fa- 
sorsof those about them, they can and 
do make their own Way. But some 
times sickness or misfortune overtakes 
the deaf man or woman or old age finds 
them alone in the world, and in need 
of help. Vhe duty and the privilege 
of giving this assistance is ours, for itis 
true that We are our brother's keeper. 
‘Phe deaf are not rich and few can 
afford or are expected to give large gifts 
drone time, but the Master taught that 
the crust. shared with another blesses: 
the giver as well as the one to whom it 


is given. 


It is a poor sort 
on grasping and holding for self alone 
every. thing that comes one’s way. 
He lives best who lends a hand to the 
weaker brother along the road. Let 
the watchword in this carmpaign be 
“Others.’’—Kentucky Standard 


Galileo and the Lamps 


In Italy about three hundred years 
ago there lived a young man whose 
name was Galileo. He was always 
thinking and always asking the reasons 
for things. He invented the thermo- 
meter and simple forms of the telescope 
andthe microscope. He made many 
important discoveries in science, 
One eveningwhen he was only eigh- 
teen years old he was in the cathedral 
at Pisa at about the time the lamps 
were lighted. The lamps—which burn- 
ed oni in those days—were hung 
by long rods from the ceiling. When 
the lamplighter knocked against them, 
‘or the wind blew through the cathedral, 
they would swing back and forth like 
pendulums. Galileo saw this. Then he 
began to study them more closely. 
| He saw that those which were hung 
| on rods of the same length swung back 
(and forth, or vibrated, in the same 
length of time. Those that were on 
the shorter rods vibrated much faster 
‘than those on the longer rods. As 
Galileo watched them swinging to and 
fro he became much interested. Mil- 
lions of people had seen lamps moving 
in this same way, but not one had ever 
thought of discovering any useful fact 
connected with the phenomenon. 
When Galileo went to his room he 
began to experiment. He took anumber 
of cords of different lengths and hung 
them from the ceiling. To the free 
end of each cord he fastened aweight. 
‘Then he set all to swinging back and 
forth, like the lamps in the cathedral. 
Each cord was a pendulum, just as 
each rod had been 
He found after long study that when 
a cord was thirty-nine and one-tenth 
inches long, it vibrated just sixty times 
ina minute. A cord one fourth as 
ed just twice as fast, oronce 
Vo vibrate three 


long vib 
every half second 
times as fast, or once in every third 
part of a second, the cord had to be 
only one nine of thirty-nineth and one- 
tenth inches in length. By experiment- 


ing in various ways Galileo at last 
discovered how to attach pendulums to 
timepieces as we have them now. 

“Thus, to the swinging lamps in the 
cathedral, and to Galileo's habit of 
thinking and inquiring, the world owes 
one of the commonest atid most useful 
of inventions, the pendulum clock 

You can make a pendulum for your- 
self with a cord and a weight of any 
kind, You can experiment with it if 
you wish; and perhaps you cn find out 
how Jong a pendulum must be to vi- 
brate once in two seconds. 


Knowledge Pays 

A machine of the Maine Central 
railroad broke down. ‘The’ operator, 
the foreman, and the plant engineer 
could not start it. The expert took 
one’ quick look at the machine, 
tapped it several times with a hammer 
and told the operator to startit. 

His bill was $250. When the su- 
perintendent asked for an itemized 
tement he got this: 
‘Tapping with a hammer. 
Knowing where to tap... 


3 


‘Total 


© Life is no idle dream, but a solemn 
» based on and encompassed by 
Find out your work, and ) 
stand to it; the night cometh when no® 
man can work.—Carlyle. 
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Idioms and Tenses 
In Miss Peet's paper on “More 
and Better English,”” referred to in a 
previous issue of The Canadian, there 
are some pertinent remarks about 
some of the troublesome idioms and 
other difficult forms of language, 
which strike a responsive chord in the 
heart of every teacher, especially of 
advanced classes. We quote: 
“| have used the phrase ‘Idiomatic 
English’ more than once in this paper. 
“We all know what this means, but 
how many of us succeed in yiving it 
to our pupils? In our eagerness to 
give them correct grammatical forms, 
are we not prone to err on the side of 
correctness, like the person who is so 
erect that she fairly bends backwards? 
“We drill on the passive voice for 
instance. Wemustteach it, of course, 
but the pupil is so charmed with the 
new form he kas learned, he uses it 
in season and out, mostly out, blissfully 
unaware that his hearing brothers and 
sisters are using st less and less. 
excessive use of the passive voice Is 
not a deaf-mutism—yet—but it is fast 
approaching it, in proportion as its use 
among well-educated hearing persons 
is decreasing. At Gallaudet, we are 


The} 


trying to relegate it to the discard, a- 
Jong with the eraser, and the direct 
discourse and various stilted forms, 
such as “Give the book to me,” in- 


a 

has been and always wi 
“‘cribbed, cabined and 
hard and fast rules. As language 
grows and changes, so must the rules 
of grammar change. Grammars have 
all been compiled by men. What 
man or men (shall we say “hac? or 
**have’’) authority or capacity to issue 
an ipse dixit as to what forms are 
correct and what are not? Many ex- 
pressions are now accepted as correct 
that violate the rules of grammars of 
two or three decades ago. And doubt- 
less forms of language that the gram- 
mars of today do not tolerate will be ac- 
cepted in the years to come. Already 
men high in authority in the literary 
world advocate the acceptance of “it is 
her,” ‘‘that is him’’ in preference to 
“itis she,’ ‘‘that is he,” which al- 
ways have and always will (shall we say 
‘Sound’? or ‘‘sounded’’) stilted and 
and pedantic, are not used “correctly” 
in current speech by a large majority 
of educated people. 

We do not for a moment mean to 
say that the current rules of grammar 
should be ignored. Regarding nearly 
all of these there is no difference of 
opinion or room for doubt, and no one 
can be considered well educated who 
does not conform to them: But there 
(“is’ or'‘are’* )a considerable number 
of furms about which the “‘best”’ 
writers and even grammarians (fallible 
men, all) disagree, but which seem to 


stead of “Give me the book,” and give some people alot of worry lest 


kindred constructions. “The minute 
details resultant upon action work are 


necessary evils for a while, but why | 


encourage them any longer than need 
be? We expect little Willie to write, 
‘Miss Blake gave an orange to me. 
1 thanked her. She said, “You are 
welcome.” 1 was surprised.” But 
why allow Willie to keep on in a per- 
petual and habitual state of surprise 
“In our efforts to obtain idiomatic 
English, we should not overlook the 
importance of verb-tenses. Few pupils 
use the pluperfect tense correctly, in 
fact some of them have never heard 
ofit when they come to College. The 
progressive tenses, also, seem almost 
unknown,--yetthey are very idiomatic. 
“The” and ‘a’ of course are a source 
of untold difficulties. “The teacher 
who can work outan infallible method 


of presenting these two little words to © 


the mind of the deat pupil, in such a 
way that he will remember their correct 
use, will indeed be agenius.  Itisone 
of the things that simply has aot been 
done L will nor say “can not be 
done, tor that would be to admit 
failure, and we teachers of the deaf 
must not admit that.” 


Grammiar—A Servant, not a 
Master 
Several of our exchanges have been 
ng onadiscussion as to whether 
or ‘are’ is the correct word to 
use ina certain sentence. “The ques- 
tion was submitted to the professors 
of Engiish in four leading universities, 
and two of them said “iy” should be 
used, and two favored “are,” And 
the grammatical specialists among the 
editors of the school papers likewise 


1 
| 


| 


they might use the “incorrect’” form. 
Who has authority to say whether itis 
correct? In our opinion, in such 
cases, in doesn't matter a ‘hoot’ 
which form is used. 


Dr. N. F. Walker 

The death of Dr. N. F. Walker, 
Superintendent of the South Carolina 
School, removes one who occupied 
a unique position in the annals of the 
deaf of the United States. He suc- 
ceeded his own father as Superinten- 
dent of this school, one of his sons will 
undoubtedly be his successor, two 
other sons are or have been superinten- 
dents of schools for the deaf and two 
grandchildren are teachers, so no other 
family has had so intimate a relation to 
the education of the deaf in that coun- 


ry. 

Dr. Walker was the dean of the pro- 
fession in America, having been super- 
intendent of the N. C. School for over 
sixty years, and is the fourth of the 
Veteran superintendents in active serv- 
ice who have passed away since the 
convention in Belleville in 1923, the 
other three being Messes, Dobbin, 
‘Tate and Crouter. Their places are 
hard to fill, nevertheless, though ““God 
removes the workmen yet the work 
goes on.’ Weclose with the following 
beautiful tribute from The South 

Dakota Advocate: 

**Ar the end of aJlife ripe in_ years, 
rich in service, benign in its kindly and 
far reaching influence, honored, be- 
loved, and blessed in multifold degree, 
he leaves to younger hands the light of 
leadership he hasborne so long. With 
a shock of sadness we think of our 
friend as having reached the end of his 


Nescophane and Chinophone com- 
panies. —Minnesota Companion. 


A few weeks ago The Canadian con- 
tained a short item describing an_elec- 
trical cotton-picker which was expected 
to revolutionize the growing of cotton 
and greatly decrease the cost of this 
commodity. The Deaf Mississippian 
quoted the item and the editor says 
that no one in that part of the country 
ever saw such a machine and there 1s 
“nothing to it.” We fear our friends 
down south are behind the times. 
Two or three years ago The Literary 
Digest contained a detailed description 
| of this machine, and had a cut made 
‘from a photograph of the picker in 

actual operation in a field of cotton. 


Man, however, 
kick. Feet were given 

in locomotion, and not to serve him 
in an attack. Kicking in any line 
never becomes an accomplishment. 
Obstinacy commands no degree of 
admiration in any quarter. We ap- 
preciate firmness and con| ion, but 
mulishness calls forth no compliments. 
‘No matter what kind of an under- 
taking is set on foot, there is sure to 
be someone to oppose it The kicker 
is always on the job. He would have 
you think that he has a call to do this 
Kind of thing. In some way or other, 
it feeds his vanity, aud proclaims his 
wisdom. Ifa church is to be built, 
there will be someone who will oppose 
the scheme, and suggest a renovation 
of the old building, rather than the 
erection of anew one. Every church 
board, city council, boys’ club, has 
its kickers. Instead of pacing off miles 
of endeavor to help a good project, 
men will walk back, and discourage 
those who are aggressive and public 
ited. Kicking never gets us any- 
where. It never helps a cause. f 
a suggestion be wrong, let_us protest 
against it courageously. Our tongues 
were given to us for the purpose. 
The reason why the donkey kicks is 
because he can’t speak. Won't 
be a kicker. We have too many of 
them now. —Onw: 


An exchange say that “‘an idea to 
which you cannot give expression you 
probably do not understand yourself.”” 
"The writer of the above evidently does 
not believe that there are ‘‘thoughts 
too deep for words.” “Tennyson had 
a wonderful facility of expression, yet 
he said, with pathetic longing, ail 
would that my words could utter the 
thoughts that arise in me.” Which, 
of course. means that some of his 
thoughts-the deepest and truest--could 
not be adequately expressed in words. 
Attheir best, as he said else vhere, 
**words half reveal and half conceal the 
thought within.’’ From our own ex- 
perience we all know this to be true. 
Gray labored for years to express his 
thoughts in his great but_brief Elegy, 
and was far from satisfied when he had 
finished; and who of us, when he has 
completed an article or an address, 
does not feel that, despite his best 
efforts, he had not succeeded in con- 
veying to others a clear and unequivo- 
cal idea of what he wished to say, of 
which the above is a good illustration. 


‘Read a book a week’ isthe slogan 
to be seen repeated over and over in 
miny of the leading journals, especially 
those of a literary character. We are 
not sure that it is good advice for the 
general public. It practically means, | 
read as many books as you can, hustle 
through one book as fast as possible, | 
throw it aside and rush through an- 


In an article in a recent issue en- 
titled “‘Is Religion Decadent,’ ’ we ela- 
other one, and try to keep up this pace. | idoubted fact that all that 
“The average busy person can’t read | |§ pation, our customs, 
one really worth while book a week so laws, home life, social environment, 
as to master its contents, in addition to in the justice and liberty we enjoy. 
the time intelligent people must spend | We OWe to the influence of the Christ- 
with newspapers and magazines. Ber. | ian rel n. A few days ago we came 
ter to absorb one good book a month } across the following extract from James. 
than merely read one every week. Of Russell Lowell's writings which ex- 
course those who confine themselves | Presses the same thought, but so much 
to current fiction can easily read a book better than we were able to express it 
t week—=some read two orthree. The | that we quote it in (ull: 
‘more rapidly they skip through the When the keen scrutiny of sceptics 
great majority of these the better. The | has found a place on this planet where 
\time so spent is wasted in any case, 2 decent man may live in decency, 
| whether they go through one. book a| comfort and security, supporting and 
| week or half adozen. As regards a educating his children unspoiled and 
| large number of these moder novels, unpolluted; a place where age is 're- 
the most profitable way to deal with verenced, infancy protected, woman- 
them is to readthe title, look at the last hood honored, and human life held in 
ten pages to see who married the her- due regard,—when sceptics can. find 
oine and what awful fate befell the such a place ten miles square on this 
Millain and then throw the book into | globe, where the Gospel of Christ 
the furnace—though this might be has not gone before and cleared the 
pretty hard on the furnace. way and laid the foundation that made 


= 2 decency and security _ possibl 
Some Books Can Be will then be in order for the s 
—Of great interest and of no value. 


great literati to move thither and ve 
—Of fine literary style and of coarse their views. But so long as these 


morals. men are dependant on the very re 
—Profitable to the author and to no | gion which they discard for ever 
one else. vilege they enjoy, they may hesitate to 
= —RBased on life, but only on base | rob the Christian of his hope and 
lives. humanity of his faith in that’ Saviour 
| —Read with difficulty and forgotten | who alone has given to m: t hope 
with case. of eternal life which makes life toler- 


—Brilliantly written, but all about 
trifles. 
~ Best sellers and better forgotten 


able and society possible, and robs 
} death of its terrors and the grave of its 
gloom. 


ad 


ate Morro: “The greatest ha 
is found in making others 


\ well: marched team of young per- 
us have been added tothe motive 


chero! 
power on the farm recently. 
Mr Mott and his men have just 


comp! the ice harvest. “The qua- 
jity hias been of the best, almost entire~ 
| vice and reaching @ 
aches toward the end 


season, 


Our annual winter hike and picnic 
was plained for Sacurday last, and there 
was great disappointment when the 
weather turned mild and made it im- 
possible to Bo. : 

Mr. Rutherford and his boys had an 
grray 0! home-made toboggans and 
skis that promised a rare good time on 
the hil 


‘Vhe Canadian Government Motion 
Picnire Bureau at Ottawa has re 
Jus some very fine films. 
ccializes Ina one: 


product 
Seeing Canada’” series. 
ubjects contain a great deal 


al and their spec- 


tonistoma 
yd attractions and opportunit 
injects recently loaned us have 
eslemkoon Frolics; showing 
nities of the Lake Weslemkoon 
Winter Sports in Canada, a 
rating in an interestiag manner 
the exhilarating winter” sports; 
ity Dwells, a scenic travel- 
ie wonder spots of the Rock- 
with the Norway of Amen 


{scenic film comprising 4 
ise from Vancouver to Fort 
and “he Apples of An- 


most’ beautiful, 


onal picture. 


interesting 


sentor hockey league ended 

hoe-makers in the lead as: 
he printers however, 
ampions a scare whea they 
or hist place in. the second 
the play-off game the shoe- 
ot 2to 1 
Phe game was stow-on that 
ay showed an even match 
the fluke 


iby a score on 


he goals wast of 
suck ams skate 
and doin behind 
je-mukers certainly earn- 
Victory and manager Mr 
quite proud of his te. 
N Holt (¢ 
Boyle, 
Hanna and B. 


cmpions are: 
McMillan, J 
Mevett, A 


other game of importance 
ed between two forms of 
al school and our In- 
5 
ite a fast game throughout, 
af were defeated but 
tilthe last bell to tie the 


he score Was 7 10 


ways 


has been no skating for over 

av and this will probably be 

rthe season as the sun ts 

)2 soo warm for the out door 
v season has been an enjoy- 
nd has held a good deal of 
neny the deat here. 


The heart that is soonest awake (0 
ie fisalyaysthe first to be 
Mili by the thorns. —Moors. 


interrupted outdoor sports. 
It the scouts have been find- 
ing their club-room « fine place to 
spend their leisure hours Five of 
the new boys, Jack Harrison, Joe 
Carriere, Gordon Webb, Francis 
Meyette and Elwood Bell, have been 
admitted to the troop. ‘They are work- 
ing hard on their tenderfoot tests. 
‘The other boys are out for their 
second-class badge before holidays. 
We had a fine hike on Saturday, 
February 19th. We give Scout Wall's 


version of it below: 


—On Saturday, February 19, Mr. 
Burrell asked the Boy Scouts who 
nted to go on a hike with Mr. 
Spanner and him. He told us that 
ner and some of the boys 
to be Indians and stole 
much food) from the O.5.D. Mr 
Burrell told us that some boys and he 
would pretend to be white men and 
we must find the Indians. At 1.45 
o'clock the Indians ran away across 
the bay into the woods. At 2.10 
clock we left the O.S.D. It was 
very, very cold, We wore two toques, 
two pairs of mittens, heavy boots and 
heavy stockings: 


the Bay of Quinte. ‘The ice was 
good. We six the tracks of the 
Indians, We followed the tracks. 

Mr. Burrell sold us that if we 
could not find the Indians, we would 
hot have any food. ‘Then we walked 
and. followed the tracks. Fora few 


minutes we played tag and had ag 
nme Vhen we followed the ta 
in We walked to a hill and saw 
acks, We wentinto the w oods 
iw some Mr Burrell 
Perhaps the Indians made a 
4 fromthe O.S.D. 
es or slept on the 


ashes. 


Htous, 
= to cook the fo: 


now » where the Indians 
had been lying tn the snow We saw 
the Indians making afire. We caught 
them ‘Then we found the food. 
tl 1h vit We hada very 


st Soutmaster Spanner, 
Mevette, Bell, Carriere, 
pretended to be Indians 
aster Burrell, Cecchini, Foster, 
Simpson, Richardson, “Urven and | 
pretendedto be white men Then 
Mer Spanner and Mr. Burrell gave us 
ome cakes and bars. “Then we put 
and went back across the 
It 
andat took us ovelve 


Syd Wall 


out our fre 
Bay of Quint 
te 


at scout’ space is 


one mile w 


minutes tt 


\ Good -Exanple 


David baediva 


for the Stadlée Products mpany 
of Cleveland, {Ohto. 

His positions a very responsible 
one for upon pisanalysis of all material 


) the company. 
\fter making analyses he must 
report ta the company and the _com= 
dd zecordingly 
responsible 


depends its value 


pany is 

He was placed in ghis 
rivings on the 
yvbut after the trtal 
fis work was so Sita that no 
anger any doubremain uy the minds 
ot the othcers.. David writes that he 


position with some 18 


part of the comp: 


tory 


We walked across | 


works early and late and all through 
all of 


this life? 

David always was a fine boy. 
While in school he did his best and 
‘was promoted from year to year. He 
never gave the school any trouble. 
He always honored his teachers and 
officers. After graduation he went 
to college for five years and special- 
ized in chemistry. He is now one of 
the leading chemists in the great city 
of Cleveland. - He.is quiet in his man- 
ner and always dignified and polite. 
"The deaf boys now in school look- 
ing forward to useful lives for them- 
selves could well afford to study a suc- 
cessful deaf man like David Friedman. 
—The Ohio Chronicle. 


Talking with the Eyes 
The” 


Mary is deaf. 
these line 


She talks to her dog in 


€ care if I'm deaf — 


Ara wise 
What a sorkl of talk you ean do 
With your eyes 


‘The deaf do not know perhaps how 
Just 
vesterday a prominent lawyer was inthe 


| much they talk with their eyes 


lofice. He asked if we grew weary of 
| our work after so many years of service. 
| He was told that the deaf are so interest~ 
| ny and so attractive with their smiles 
and eyes that no one could get tired of 
companionship with them. 

| Just then a woman came in to ask 
about some dates for the basket-ball 
game forthe girls’ team. She wore a 
\ beautiful smile and her eyes fairly 
{danced ! 

Phe law¢er observed all this and 
when she departed, ng gotten what 
she wanted, he remarked that he could 
now understand how one would enjoy 
work of this kind 

Two little boys then appeared on 
the scene to sharpen their pencils with 
the sharpener at the outside of the 
othce window hey smiled through 
and one of them spoke very nic ly. 

yur vorkeis surely “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever,” if what [have seen 
are two samples 


Mary's 4 


Bruce, talked with his 
eves to her and she understood. He 
loved her and she loved him. — It was 

eves against words and eyes won. 
The deaf win with their eyes, their 
their good manners and their 
hearty goad will, May they hold on 
to these virtues of an inestimable price. 
Dr. Jones in Ohio Chronicle. 


smiles, 


‘Think it Over 

The time for the drive for the pro- 
posed Home for the Aged and Infirm 
Deaf of Kentucky ts approaching and 
it is hoped that every deaf person who. 
ever attended school here has already 
decided to get behind the movement 
and do their part to make it a success. 
Vhe educated deat ask no special fa- 
svorsot those about them, they can and 
do make their own Way. Burt some- 
es sickness or misfurtune overtakes 
caf man or woman or old age finds 
‘alone in the world, and in need 
Vhe duty and the privilege 
is ours, for itis 


them 
of help. 
of giving this assistance 
true that we are our brother's keeper. 
"The deaf are not rich and few can 
afford or are expected to give large gifts 


atone ime, but the Master taught that 
the crust. shared with another blesses. 
the giver as well as the one to whom it 
is given. 


‘olta Review of February has 4 

a picture of a beautiful dog and under oe Rome A at “ike 
sa les been nna by Mary pendulums, Galileo saw this. Then he 
S ¢ dog's name is Bruce. | began to study them more closely. 


‘than those on the longer rods. 
' Galileo watched them swinging to and 


every. u e 

He lives best who lends a 

weaker brother along the road. Let 

the watchword in this carmpaign be 
‘Others.’’—Kentucky Standard 


Galileo and the Lamps 


In Italy about three hundred years 
ago there lived a young man whose 
name was Galileo. He was always 
thinking and always asking the reasons 
for things. He invented the thermo- 
meter and simple forms of the telescope 
andthe microscope. He made many 
important discoveries in science, 

One eveningwhen he was only eigh- 
teen years old he was in the cathedral 
at Pisa at about the time the lamps 
were lighted. The lamps—which burn- 
ed onl S in those days—were hung 
by long rods from the ceilinj 


the lamplighter knocked against them, 


He saw that those which were hung 


| on rods of the same length swung back 


and forth, or vibrated, in the same 
length of time. “Those that were on 
the shorter rods vibrated much faster 
As 


fro he became much interested. Mil- 
lions of people had seen lamps moving 
in this same way, but not one had ever 
thought of discovering any useful fact 
connected with the phenomenon. 
When Galileo went to his room he 
began to experiment. He took anumber 
of cords of different lengths and hung 
them from the ceiling. To the free 
end of each cord he fastened a weight. 
Then he set all to swinging back and 
forth, like the lamps in the cathedral. 
Each cord was a pendulum, just as 
each rod had been 

He found after long study that when 
a cord was thirty-nine and one-tenth 
inches long, it vibrated just sixty times 
ina minute. A cord one fourth as 
long vibrated just twice as fast, or once 
every half second. To vibrate three 
times as fast, or once in every third 
part of « second, the cord had to be 
only one nine of thirty-nineth and one- 
tenth inches in length. By experiment- 
ing in various ways Galileo at last 
discovered how to attach pendulums to 
timepieces as we have them now. 

‘Thus, to the swinging lamps in the 
cathedral, and Galileo's habit of 
thinking and inquiring, the world owes 
‘one of the commonest and most useful 
of inventions, the pendulum clock 

You can make a pendulum for your- 
self with a cord and a weight of any 
kind. You can experiment with it if 
you wish ; and perhaps you c.n find out 
how Jong a pendulum must be to. vi- 
brate once in two seconds. 


Knowledge Pays 

A machine of the Maine Central 
railroad broke down. ‘The operator, 
the foreman, and the plant engineer 
could not start it. “The expert took 
one quick look at the machine, 
tapped it several times w ith a hammer 
and told the operator to start it. 

His bill was $250. When the su- 
perintendent asked for an itemized 
statement he got this: 
Tapping with a hammer 
Knowing where to tap...- 


erat atari S$. 250 
—Qutlook Magazine. 


© Life is no idle dream, but a solemn 
reality, based on and encompassed by 
eternity. Find out your work, and ) 
stand to it; the night cometh when no” 
man can work. —Carlyle. 
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“Turspay, Marca 1, 1927 
Be i 
Idioms and Tenses 
In Miss Peet's paper on “More 
and Better English,” referred to in a 
previous issue ‘of The Canadian, there 
are some pertinent remarks about 
some of the troublesome idioms and 
other difficult forms of language, 
which strike a responsive chord in the 
heart of every teacher, especially of 

advanced classes. We quote: 
“1 have used the phrase ‘Idiomatic 
English’ more than once in this paper. 
“We all know what this means, but 
how many of us succeed in yiving it 
to our pupils? In our eagerness to 
give them correct grammatical forms, 
are we not prone to err on the side of 
correctness, like the person who is so 
erect that she fairly bends backwards? 
“We drill on the passive voice for 
instance. Wemustteach it, of course, 
but the pupil is so charmed with the 
new form he kas learned, he uses it 
in season and out, mostly out, blissfully 
unaware that his hearing brothers and 
sisters are using it less and less. The 
excessive use of the passive voice is 
not a deaf-mutism—yet—but it is fast 
approaching it, in proportion as its use 
among well-educated hearing persons 
is decreasing. At Gallaudet, we are 
trying to relegate it to the discard, a- 
long with the eraser, and the direct | 
discourse and various stilted forms, 
such as “Give the book to me,” in- 
stead of “'Give me the book,” and 
kindred constructions. “The minute | 
details resultant upon action work are 
necessary evils for a while, but why 
encourage them any longer than need | 
be? We expect little Willie to write, | 
‘Miss Biake gave an orange to me. | 
1 thanked her. She said, “You are | 
welcome.” 1 was surprised.” But | 
why allow Willie to keep on in a per- | 
petual and habitual state of surprise 
“In our efforts to obtain idiomatic 
English, we should not overlook the 
importance of verb-tenses. Few pupils 
use the pluperfect tense correctly, in 
fact some of them have never heard 
of it when they come to College. The 
progressive tenses, also, seem almost 
unknown,--yet they are very idiomatic. 
“The and “‘a"’ of course area source 
of untold difficulties. “The teacher 
who can work out an infallible method 


of presenting these two little words to © 


the mind of the deaf pupil, in such a 
way that he will remember their correct 
use, will indeed be agenius.  Itisone 
of the things that simply has tot been 
done Twill not say “‘ean not be 
done, tor that would be to admit 
failure, and we teachers of the deaf 
must not admit that.” 


Grammar—A Servant, not a 
Master 

Several of our exchanges have been 
adiscussion as to whether 
“Ss'° or Care’ Is the correc vord to 
use in a certain sentence, The ques- 
tion was submitted to the professors 
of Engiish in four leading universities, 
and two of them said “ix” should be 
used, and two favored “are,” And 
the grammatical specialists among the 
editors of the school papers likewise 


the 


n_ kick about everything. '” 


‘bbed, cabined and confined’’ by 
hard and fast rules. As lanj 
grows and changes, so must the a 
of grammar change. Grammars 

all been compiled by men. What 
man or men (shall we say “ha” or 
“*have’’) authority or capacity to issue 
an ipse dixit as to what forms are 
correct and what are not? Many ex- 
pressions are now accepted as correct 
that violate the rules of grammars of 
two or three decades ago. And doubt- 
less forms of language that the gram- 
mars of today do not tolerate will be ac- 
cepted in the years to come. Ali 

men high in authority in the literary 
world advocate the acceptance of “itis 
her,” ‘‘that is him’’ in preference to 
“itis she,”’ ‘‘that is he,’’ which al- 
ways have and always will (shall we say 
“Sound’’ or *‘sounded’’) stilted an 
and pedantic, are not used “correctly” 
in current speech by a large majority 
of educated people. 

We do not for a moment mean to 
say that the current rules of grammar 
should be ignored. Regarding nearly 
all of these there is no difference of 
opinion or room for doubt, and no one 
can be considered well educated who 
does not conform to them: — But there 
(“is 'or'‘are’’ Ja considerable number 
of forms about which the “‘best”’ 


| writers and even grammarians (fallible 


men, all) disagree, but which seem to 
give some people a lot of worry lest 
they might use the “Sncorrect’’ form. 


| Who has authority to say whether itis 


incorrect? In our opinion, in such 
cases, in doesn’t matter a ‘hoot’ 
which form is used. 


Dr. N. F. Walker 

The death of Dr. NF. Walker, 
Superintendent of the South Carolina 
School, removes one who occupied 
a unique position in the annals of the 
deaf of the United States, He suc- 
ceeded his own father as Superinten- 
dent of this school, one of his sons will 
undoubtedly be his successor, two 
other sons are or have been superincen- 
dents of schools for the deaf and two 
grandchildren are teachers, so no other 
family has nad so intimate a relation to 
the education of the deaf in that coun- 


ry. 

Dr. Walker was the dean of the pro- 
fession in America, having been super- 
intendent of the N. C. School for over 
sixty years, and is the fourth of the 


veteran superintendents in active serv-| 


ice who have passed away since the 
convention in Belleville in 1923, the 
other three being Messes, Dobbin, 
‘Tate and Crouter. Their places are 
hard to fill, nevertheless, though ““God 
removes the workmen yet the work 
goes on.”” Weclose with the following 
beautiful tribute from The South 
Dakota Advocate: 

**Ar the end of a.life ripe in years, 
rich in service, benign in its kindly and 
far reaching influence, honored, be- 
loved, and blessed in multifold degree, 
he leaves to younger hands the light of 
leadership he hasborne so long. With 
a shock of sadness we think of our 
friend as having reached the end of his 


dof endeavor to help a good project, 


Someone has said—‘‘Putting your 
best foot forward, doés not mean to 


It is a donkey's privilege to kick, 
but, unfortunately, some people have 
appropriated this prerogative. Amule 
kicks naturally and gracefully, because 
this is its means of protest and defence. 
Man, however, was never made to 
kick. Feet were given him to aid him 
in locomotion, and not to serve him 
jn an attack. Kicking in any line 
never becomes an accomplishment. 
Obstinacy commands no degree of 
admiration in any quarter. We ap- 
preciate firmness and conviction, but 
mulishness calls forth no compliments. 

No matter what kind of an under- 


taking is set on foot, there is sure to} 


be someone to oppose it The kicker 
is always on the job. He would have 


kind of thing. In some way or other, 
it feeds his vanity, aud proclaims his 
wisdom. If a church is to be built, 
there will be someone who will oppose 
the scheme, and suggest a renovation 
of the old building, rather than the 
erection of anew one. Every church 
board, city council, boys’ club, has 
its kickers. _ Instead of pacing off miles 


men will walk back, and discourage 
those who are aggressive and public 
spirited. Kicking never gets us any- 
where. It never helps a cause. If 
a suggestion be wrong, let us protest 
against it courageously. Our tongues 
were given to us for the purpose. 
The reason why the donkey kicks is 
because he can’t speak. Don't 
be akicker. We have too many of 
them now. —Onward. 


‘Read a book a week’ isthe slogan 
to be seen repeated over and over in 
miny of the leading journals, especially 
those of a literary character. We are 
not sure that it is good advice for the 
general public. It practically means, 
read as many books as you can, hustle 
through one book as fast as possible, 


throw it aside and rush through an- | 


other one, and try to keep up this pace. 
‘The average busy person can't read 
one really worth while book a week so 
as to master its contents, in addition to 
the time intelligent people must spend 
with newspapers and magazines. Bet- 
ter to absorb one good book a month 
than merely read one every week. of 
course those who confine themselves 
to current fiction can easily read a book 
a week—some read two orthree. The 
‘more rapidly they skip through the 
great majority of these the better. The 
| time so spent is wasted in any Case, 
| whether they go through one book a 
| week or half adozen. As regards a 
| large number of these modern novels, 
the most profitable way to deal with 
| them is to read the title, look at the last 
“ten pages to see who married the her- 
oine and what awful fate befell the 
villain and then throw the book into 
the furnace—though this might be 
pretty hard on the furnace. 


Some Books Can Be 
—Of great interest and of no value. 
—Of fine literary style and of coarse 
morals. 

—Profitable to the author and to no 
one else. 

—Based on life, but only on base 
lives. 

—Read with difficulty and forgotten 
with case. 

—Brilliantly written, but all about 
trifles. 

—-Best sellers and better forgotten 


you think that he has a call to do this” 


the “‘Audiphone"’ come 
Be e,”” then the ‘*Earo- 
‘ext will be the ‘““Tootho- 
by that time the fools 


these things will 
all Humbugophones. So we 

saved a flood of circulars from the 
Noseophone and Chinophone com- 
panies. —Minnesota Companion. 


A few weeks ago The Canadian con- 
tained a short item describing an clec- 
trical cotton-picker which was expected 
to revolutionize the growing of cotton 
and greatly decrease the cost ‘of this 
commodity. The Deaf Mississippian 
quoted the item and the editor says 
that no one in that part of the country 
ever saw such a machine and there 1s 
“nothing to it.” We fear our friends 
down south are behind the times. 
Two or three years ago The Literary 
Digest contained a detailed description 
of this machine, and had a cut made 
from a photograph of the picker in 
actual operation in a field of cotton. 


An exchange say that “‘an idea to 
which you cannot give expression you 
probably do not understand yourself.”’ 
“The writer of the above evidently does 
not believe that there are ‘‘thoughts 
too deep for words.” “Tennyson had 
a wonderful facility of expression, yet 
he said, with pathetic longing, ss 
would that my words could utter the 
thoughts that arise in me.” Which, 
of course, means that some of his 
thoughts-the deepest and truest--could 
not be adequately expressed in words. 
At their best, as he said elsewhere, 
‘words half reveal and half conceal the 
thought within.’’ From our own ex- 
perience we all know this to be true. 
Gray labored for years to express his 
thoughts in his great but brief Elegy, 
and was far from satisfied when he had 
finished; and who of us, when he has 
completed an article or an address, 
does not feel that, despite his best 
efforts, he had not succeeded in con- 
veying to others a clear and unequivo- 
cal idea of what he wished to say, of 
which the above is a good illustration. 


| Inanarticle in a recent issue en- 
titled “Is Religion Decadent,’ ’ we ela- 
borated the undoubted fact that all that 
is best in our ization, our customs, 
laws, home life, social environment, 
in the justice and liberty we enjoy,— 
we owe to the influence of the Christ- 
ian religion. A few days ago we came 
across the following extract from James. 
Russell Lowell’s | writings which ex- 
presses the same thought, but so much 
better than we were able to express it 
that we quote it in full: 

“When the keen scrutiny of sceptics 
has found a place on this planet where 
a decent man may live in decency, 
comfort and security, supporting and 
educating his children unspoiled and 
unpolluted; a place where age is ‘re- 
verenced, infancy protected, woman- 
hood honored, and human life held in 
due regard,—when sceptics can. find 
such a place ten miles square on this 
globe, where the Gospel of Christ 
has not gone before and cleared the 
way and laid the foundation that made 
decency and security _ possib! i 
will then be in order tor the scep 
literati to move thither and ventilate 
their views. But so long as these 
men are dependant on the very reli- 
gion which they discard for every pri- 
vilege they enjoy, they may hesitate to 
rob the Christian of his hope and 
humanity of his faith in that Saviour 
who alone has given to men that hope 
of eternal life which makes life toler- 
able and society possible, and robs 
| death of its terrors and the grave of tts 
gloom. 
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works early and late and all through 
the dajsendeavors to be exactin all of 
his measures and calculations. He gets 
a good salary and is very happy in his 
work. What more could one ask in 
this life?” 

David always was a fine boy. 
While in school he did his best and 


It is a poor sort of life to be intent 


on grasping and holding for self alone 
every. tl 
He lives best who lends a hand to the 
weaker brother along the road. Let 
the watchword in this carmpaign be 
‘Others.’’—Kentucky Standard 


thing that comes one’s way. 


CANADIAN 


was promoted from year to year, He 
never gave the school any trouble. 
He always honored his teachers and 
officers. After graduation he went 
to college for five years and special- 
ized in chemistry. He is now one of 
the leading chemists in the great city 
of Cleveland. - is quiet in his man- 
ner and always dignified and polite. 


THE 


Galileo and the Lamps 


In Italy about three hundred years 
ago there lived a young man whose 
name was Galileo. He was always 
thinking and always asking the reasons 
for things. He invented the thermo- 
meterand simple forms of the telescope 
andthe microscope. He made many 


ro: {The greatest hap- 
found in making others 


pines 1S 
happy.” 


Viispay, Manet 1, 1927 


Awell matched team of young per- 
jave been added tothe motive 
farm recently. 


gherons 
power 8 the 

Mr Mott and his men have just 
completed the ige harvest. The qua- 
Jy has been of the best, almost entire- 
jy free of snow-ic and reaching a 
thickness of 22 inches toward the end 
ofthe season. 


Our annual winter hike and picnic 
was plunned for Sac rday last, and there 
(as great disappommtment when the 
weather turned mild and n ade it im= 
pssible to 20. 

Mr Rutherford and his boys 
array 0! home-made toboggans and 
{his that promised a rare good ume on 


the hil 


Phe Canadian Government Motion 
Picture Bureau at Ortawa has recently 
Joined us some very fine films, “This 
fureau specializes in. a one-reel film 
ict pow internationally Known as 
series. These 
subjects contain a great 
vonative material and their spec- 
ialfuncnon isto make known Cana 
manitodd attractions and opportunities 
‘The subjects recently loaned us | 

eslemkoon Frolics; showing 
vines ofthe Lake V 
Winter Sports in Ca 
ting in an interestif 
exhilarating winter” sports; 
cauty Dwells, a scenic travel- 
{ che wonder spots ofthe Rock 
ih the Norway of America, 

P scenic film comprising 

se from Vancouver to. Fort 

and The Apples of An- 
most beautiful, interesting 
onal pieture, 


of int 


manner 


eoior hockey league ended 
hoe-makers in the lead as: 
ted The printers however, 
simplons a secure whea they 

ir first place in the second 
the play-off game the shoe- 
score ot o 1 on 

ume was slow-on that 


showed an even match 
the fluke 
hy sruck Brigham’ s skate 
ide and rolled in behind 
hoe-makers certainly earn- 
and manager Mr 
quite proud of his teany 
impions are; N Holt (cap- 
MeMillan, J. Boyle, 1. 
Meyer, A Hanna and B. 


re woals wast of 


victory 


» other game of importance 
{ between two forms ot 


© high school and our In- 


oo Vhe score was 7 to 5 
wie a fast game throughout, 
boys Were defeated but 


I at 
i tll the last bell to tie the 


! has been no skating for over 
av and this will probably be 
as the sun 
too warm for the out door 

season has been an enjoy- 
ind has held a good deal of 
noo the deaf here. 


the season is 


The heart that is soonest awake to 
von isahways the first, to he 
Miclied by the thorns. ~Moors. 


‘The chageable weather of last two 
weeks has interrupted outdoor sports. 
Asa result the scouts have heen find- 
ing their club-room a’ fine place to 
spend their leisure hours F of 
the new boys, Jack Harrison, Joe 
Carriere, Gordon Webb, Francis 
Meyette and Elwood Bell, have been 
mitted to the troop. ‘Uhey are work 
hard on their tenderfoot tes 
he other boys are out for their 
second-class badge before holidays. 

We had a fine hike on Saturday, 
February 19th. We give Scout Wall's 
version of it below: 


| 


—On Saturday, February 19, Mr. 
Burrell asked the Boy auts who 
wanted to go on a hike with Mr. 
Spanner and him. He told us that 
Mr. Spanner and some of the boys 
pretended to be Indians and stole 
much food from the O.5.D. Mr} 
Burrell told us that some boys and he 
would pretend to be white men and | 
wwe must find the Indians. Av 145] 
p'elock the Indians ran away acros¢ | 
the bay into the woods, At 2.10 
clock left the O.S.D. It was 
very very cold. - We wore two toques, 
two pairs of mittens, heavy boots and | 
heavy stockings. We walked across 


we 


} much they talk with their eyes. 


"The deaf boys now in school look- 
ing forward to useful lives for them- 
selves could well afford to study a suc- 
cessful deaf man like David Friedman. 
—The Ohio Chronicle. 


With your eye 

‘The deaf do not know perhaps how 
Just 
yesterday a prominent lawyer was inthe 
office. Heasked if we grew weary of 


) our Work after so many years of service. 


He was told that the deaf are so interest- 
ing and so attractive with their smiles 


‘and eyes that no one could get tired of 
| companionship w ith them, 


the Bay of Quinte. “The ice was 
{ We saw the tracks of th 

Indians. We followed the tracks. 
oo Mr. Burrell roid us thar if we 


could not find the Indians, we would 


pot have any food, “Chen we walked 


and followed the tracks, Fora few 
minutes we played tag and had a good 
ime Then we followed the tracks 
wain We wwatked to a hill and saw 
more tacks, We wentinto the woods 
av some ashes. Mr. Burrell 


cudtots, Perhaps the Indians made a 
fire to cook the food from the O.5. D. 
and played games or slept the 
now.? We saws where the Indians 
been lying in the snow. — We saw 
Indians making afire, We caught 

Then found the food. 
had hidden it. We hada very 
(itime Asst. Soutmiaster Spanner, 
ats Webb, Mevette, Bell, Carriere, 
and Harrison pretended tobe Indians 
Scvutmaster Burrell, Gecchini, Foster, 
Sim Richardson, ‘Vryen and I 
pretended to be men. ‘Then 
Mr Spanner and Mr Burrell gave us 
Some cakes and bars. “Phen we put 
and went back across the 


on 


we 


them 


white 


out our fire 


Bay of Quinte at scouts pace It is 
ong mile andit rook us awelve 
minutesto. censs. Syd: Wall 


A\ Good example 


duhan is a general chemist 
Company 


David 
for the Stadlge 
of Cleveland, /Obto. 

His posit 
for upon Bisanalysts of 


Products 


very 


responsible 
all material 


this 


one 

depends its vane to the company. 
After makiny analyses. he must 

report tothe conipany: and. the com 


J necordingly 
| inighis responsible 


y is wovern 
He was places 
position avithy some npsgivings an the 
of the company but after the trial 
jyatactory that no 
emain in the minds 
David writes that he 


part 
his work was so 
Jonyer any doul 
of the othcers. , 


Just then a woman came in to ask 
about some dates for the basket-ball 
| yame forthe girls’ team. She wore a 
\heautiful ysmile and her eyes fairly 
danced. 1 r 

The lawyer observed all this and 
when she departed, having gotten what 
she wanted, he remarked that he could 
now understand how one would enjoy 
work of this kind. 

Pwo little boys then appeared on 
the scene to sharpen their pencils with 
the sharpener at the outside of the 
office window. ‘They smiled through 
and one of them spoke very nicely. 
Your corkis surely “a thing of beauty 
and a joy torever,” if what T have seen 
are two samples. 


Mary's di 


Bruce, talked with his 
eyes to her and she understood. He 
loved her and she loved him. It was 

eves against words and eyes won. 
The deaf win with their eyes, their 
smiles, their good manners and their 
hearty ood will, May they hold on 
to these virtues of an inestimable price. 
Dr. Jones in Ohio Chronicle. 


Think it Over 

‘The time for the drive forthe pro- 
posed Home for the Aged and Infirm 
Deat of Kentucky is approaching and 
it is hoped that every deaf person who 
ever attended school here has already 
decided to get behind the movement 
and do their part to make it a success. 
Phe educated deat ask.no spe ial fa- 
vorsot these about them, they can and 
do make their own Way. But some- 
times sickness or misfortune overtakes 
the deaf man or woman or old age finds 
them alone in the world, and need 
of help. The duty and the privilege 
of giving this assistance ts ours, for itis 
true that we are our brother s keeper. 
‘The deaf are not rich and few can 
afford orare expected to give large gifts 
aronetime, but the Master taught that 
the crust: shared with another blesses 
the giver as well as the one to whom it 
iy given. 


' 
| than those on the longer rods. 
' Galileo watched them swinging to and 


length of time. 
the shorter rods vibrated much faster 
As 


fro he became much interested. Mil- 
lions of people had seen lamps moving 
in this same way, but not one had ever 
thought of ‘overing any useful fact 
connected with the phenomenon. 
When Galileo went to his room he 
began to experiment. He took a number 
of cords of different lengths and hung 
them from the ceiling. To the free 
end of each cord he fastened a weight. 
Then he set all to swinging back and 
forth, like the lamps in the cathedral. 
ach cord was a pendulum, just as 
each rod had been 
He found after long study that when 
a cord was thirty-nine and one-tenth 
inches long, it vibrated just sixty times 
ina minute. A cord one fourth as 
long vibrated just twice as fast, oronce 
every half second. To vibrate three 
times as fast, or once in every third 
part of a second, the cord had to be 
only one nine of thirty-nineth and one- 
tenth inches in length. By experiment- 
ing in various ways Galileo at last 
discovered how to attach pendulums to 
timepieces as we have them now, 
“Thus, to the swinging lamps in the 
cathedral, and to. Galileo's habit of 
thinking and inquiring, the world owes 
one of the commonest and most useful 
of inventions, the pendulum clock. 
Youcan make a pendulum for your- 
self with a cord and a weight of any 
kind, You can experiment with it if 
you wish; and perhaps you cun find out 
how Jong a pendulum must be to. vi- 
brate once in two seconds. 


Knowledge Pays 
A machine of the Maine Central 
railroad broke down. “The operator, 
the foreman, and the plant engineer 
could not start it, The expzrt took 
one quick look at the machine, 


tapped it several times with a hammer 
and told the operator to startit. 

S. When the su- 
itemized 


His bill was $250. 
perintendent asked for an 
statement he got this: 
‘Tapping with « hammer 
Knowing where to tap... 


© Life is no idle dream, but a solemn 
reality, based on and encompassed by 
eternity. 
stand to 
man can work. —Carlyle. 


Find out your work, and _ 
the night cometh when no” 


\ 


March 
Oh, the March wind comes with his 
blustering song; 
He blows the dust ‘and leaves along. 
"The windmills whirl as he passes by. 
And the kites soar up to the far o' 


sky. : 
With a howl and a shriek, now high, 
now low, : : 
He sways the branches and whirls the 


snow; 
But the jolly March winds do more 
than sin 


ic z 
‘They sweep and clean allthe earth in Before the fluffy thing ‘couldiland: ©"! 


spring. —Maude M. Grant. 


Health Riddles for Silent 
‘ Reading 
1 may be black, brown or red, 


‘And I grow right on your head. 
I may be cut and it does not hurt; 


I must be washed and kept free {rom tine’s birthday. —lla Murphy. 
ra 


dirt. 
I grow on every boy and girl, 
Sometimes I’m straight, sometimes i 
curl, 
Write my name. 


How dark and unhappy your days 
might be. 

If you did not have two of me. 

You must not use me to look, right at 
the sun, 

Not even to do it just for fun. 


If you do, I'll become very weak, YOU (hated, 1 got acocoanut. Mary got an 


see, 
So, please, always take good care of me. 
Write my name. 


I can go fast or I can go slow 
1 carry you where you want to go, { 
Lam not at the place where your head 
is found, 
J am at the other end, nearthe ground. | 
Draw what | wear. | 


“Vo-day you brought me to school with 


1 will help the whole day through. 

You use hen you write, 

1 work foryou from morning till night. 
Write my name. | 


h. 
Tam good for boys and girls, 1 know. 
I keep them well and make them grow. 
1am as white as white can be, 
Put me in your cup instead of coffee 
or tea. 
Write my name. 


a5 
You need me every day 
Just as often a ui eat, 
| brush your t all nice and clean, 
And make your smile more sweet, 
Draw my picture. 


10, 

am found ina chicken’s nest, 
When raw orsoftboiled Lam the best. 
fam good food for a man or 4 fa 
And | am good food for even a baby. 

Draw two of me. —Evelyn Ruth 
Cunningham in Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans. 


Bess And Her Rabbits 


For a long time Bess had wanted a 
rabbit for a pet. 

One day her father brought home 
two white rabbits. 

Oh, how glad Bess was! 

She ran and got some apples for 
them to eat. 

She named one rabbit Peter and the 
other Polly 

Uncle Ben told her that he would 
make a house for Peter and Polly. 

Bess made them a nice hed of hay. 

Every day she feeds her pets and 
gives them fresh warer to drink. 

Peter and Polly are very tame. 


good and kind. The boys and girls Of little Dutch boy’s wooden shoes 


boys skated. 


| —Edna Williams. 


wore costumes. 


There is alte bird I know aed 
i loves the wind and cold and snow : Co alire 
“Chick Tee 


doll carriag i ser with cece sewing 

i Deacon 
Lee peek oe things to the stores. — Many people 
je milkmaids cowsi buy them.—Helen Bartkiewicz. 


Sil the ehite endothe 


ceo: : Grade TIL A 
ime I'll th nthe snow | pasture and never f rem, 5 i 

bauer me Chickadee, |barns When they have finished they | ee 

He'll eat them, then away will go, | carry the milk into their houses and The Cabots 

And sing, ‘‘Chick-a-dee-dee!”” nake cheese and butterfrom the milk. | Columbus discovered Acer tk 


They go to market to sell it. 


mee put the things on their carts and theif now more about North America, 
Snowflakes. ‘dogs pull the carts. The milkmaids john Cabot wanted to know more 

Little snowflakes, how they fly, walk by the carts. iy \ about the new country. 
Floating down from, oh, so high. } Windmills grind grain into flour, the i He was born in Genoa, ‘Italy. He 
Once I caught one in my hand wind makes the windmills go. | novedto England and lived there. 


The Dutch people grow flowers. 
They are called © ‘Tulips’? and “‘Hy- | 


it ti show Mamma, i 
Ti a a acinths.”” The Dutch people sail in 


But before | got so far i 
| stopped to peek—and do you know — ships. 
It was all gone! Where did it go? 

5 —Selected. 


4 In Holland 
In Holland people listen 
To the steady clitter-clatter 


—— so —— 


St. Valentine’s Day 
St. Valentine was aman. He was 


‘Tapping pitter-patter. 


loved him. Yesterday was St. Valen- 


They hear the noisy windmills 

Grade 1B: “Turning flipper-flapper, 

The Carnival Working steadily as clocks, 
We hadacarnival. Many ails and ‘Ticking clipper-clapper. 
Mary, Ednaand I skated. 7} ows in meadows, 
can re oe iver eee 
had a pail. Edna was a boy. We while tulips nod to butterflies 
had a good time. eae Be That flit and flutter-flutter. 

ra 


The Races. 
We had races. Some boys and 
girls skated fast. Mary, Betty and | 


Making Faces 
When I was just a little boy 
My mother to me, 
“You must ne never make a face, 
It's naughty as can be.”* 


orange. Betty fell. Some girls and 
boys ran Dalton got some candy. 
jrade IB. So { always have remembered 
And obeyed what mother said. 
I never make one with my face, 
But with my chalk instead. 


‘The Carnival 
The was a carnival on February the 
twelfth at night. ‘The boys and_ girls 
Dora, Annie and 
Willie wore funny costumes: Helen 


’ When Tommy 
beat me in a 


Rose were a Valentine boy and race, 
yas a poor man 1 got my chalk 
d girls wore funny and made this 
costumes. Miss Aitchison was a negro acer 


mammy and Miss Macfarlane was 
anegro girl. Miss Armitage and Miss 
O'Connell pretended to be Italians 
and their names were Mr. and Mrs. 
Tony. Rene Latour was a baby girl. 
He was very funny. Elsi rene 
Foster, Evelyn Maiti ene Latour, 
John Boyle and Albert Schwager won 
prizes. Mr. Spanner took sone flash- 
light picture 
After a while we wentto the kitchen 
and ate sandwiches, fried cakes, apples 
and coffee. We enjoyed ourselves 
—Emest Maitre. 
Grade IIL A 


| When I fell down 

and hurt my 

knee, 

MH made a face like 
this, you see 


| When Dad gave 
mea dime to- 


They 4492, After 1492 


—W. Sloan Grade IVB. | he got a small ship. Then he, and 


people wanted to 


He wanted to cross the northern part — 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 
John Cabot was poor. After a while 


his son, Sebastian Cabot, and eighteen 
men sailed from England in 1497. 
‘They sailed west. ‘They reached 
Newfoundland. They saw a great many 
good fish in the water near Newfound. 
land. John Cabot made a wooden 
cross and put it in the ground. He 
taised the British flag near the cross. 
‘Then they returned to England. 
They told the people about the new 
country. The king of England was 
proud of the Cabots. He gave some 
money to them. After a while they 
sailed over the ocean again.—Archie 
W. Hurtubise. —Grade IV C. 


The Kitten in the Tree 
One morning a dog barked ata kitten. 
It ran and climbed up a tree. Kath- 
leen saw the dog barking at it. She 
asked Jack if he could climb and get 
He put his books on the ground. 
He climbed up the tree. Kathleen 
and the dog watched Jack climbing up 
the tree. The kitten saw Jack com- 
ing up toit. Jack got the kitten and 
put it in his arm and climbed back 
down the tree. The dog wagged its 
tail at the kitten. Jack gave it to 
Kathleen and put his books over his 
back. Kathleen took the kitten to her 
home. Jack and Kathleen went to 
school. ‘Their teacher told them that 
they we ‘They sat on a high 
chair. ‘Theirteacher put dunce caps 
on their heads. She did not give five 
marks to them. —Jimmie Farrance. 
‘ Grade IV.A. 


An Original Story 

A cat was black and white. It went 
tothe stove. It lay down under the 
stove. It went to sleep. After awhile a 
gray’ mouse came along. It looked at 
the cat sleeping. It climbed up the leg 
of atable and saw some cheese. It ate 
it. The cat went out of the door. It 
went into the barn, The mouse went 
into the barn. It carried some of the 
cheese there. The cat heard it. It saw 
the mouse cating the cheese. The 


ay, 
My chaik made 
face this way 


Holland Children 

The boys and girls in Holland 
Wear woouen shoes—no doubt 
They like them—anyway, I’m sure iy 

‘They never would wear out. So when your feelings need relief, 
Instead of hanging stockings up Don't take it outin talk, 

On Christmas Eve, ‘tis true But hunt yourself a blackboard 
Each little Hollander sets out And a nice big piece of chalk 

‘A quaint old wooden shoe. —Primary Education. 


The Dutch People A Visit to Two Factories, 
4 Februaray 17, 1927. A week ago last Tuesday we visited 
The Dutch people live across the two factories. I shall tell you about 
sea in Holland tor Holland is in 
Europe. 

The Dutch do not wear clothes like 
ours. They wear wide trousers, Many menand women work there. 
blouses, aprons, bonnets and sabots. ‘Vhere is some machinery in the 
Sabotsare made of wood, “The Dutch factory. People make door-knobs, k 
people are very clean. coat-hangers, locks and other thi 

The Dutch children play that their Mr. Springer sells them to the stores. 
shoes are bouts sometimes and draw Many people buy them. 
them by strings. “They sail them on Mr. Deacon owns the Deacon Shirt 
the water and scrubthem with seap and {tis on Front Street. Some 
water. They dry them when the sun and af women work there. 
shines and their shoes are clean. “They © Phey make many shirts, skirts, pants, 
dry their shoes by the fire if it rains. windbreakers, belts, overalls and other 
The Dutch girls play that their shoes things in the factory. The women 


Springer owns the Springer 
‘ory. It is on Coleman St. 


mouse heard the cat and ran into 2 
hole. ‘The cat was hungry because it 
did not catch its 

After awhile the cat wentto sleep on 
the step. ‘The mouse looked at the cat 
sleeping on the step. It went into the 
house. ‘The cat saw it go intovithe 
house. It jumped over the window- 
sill and caught the mouse. It. ate the 
mouse. It went to sleep under the 
stove. Jack's mother gave some milk 
to the cat. The cat drank it. 

At first three little kittens could not 
walk on the floor and sce. After a 
while they grew. They walked and 
played with a ball. They jumped 
over a bed and they fell on the floor. 

One kitten hurt its leg. It_ said, 
“Meow, Meow, Meow."’ Jack's, 
mother heard itand picked itup. She 
carried the kitten and she put a ban- 
dage around its leg. 2 

After a while the kitten was better 
‘The kittens saw a woman put som 
milk on the floor, ‘They ran and 
drank it 

After a while the kittens jumped up 
onabed ‘They went to sleep onthe 
bed. Bert Watson. Grade IVC. 


Round 


ke's Vo! 
Dake ee 
Bess, 


the days of Good Queen 
sinh re many bold sailors who 
pent most Of their lives in sailing 
sway into unknown seas in searc! of 
Jands. Si er 
One of the bravest was Sir Francis | 
He first went to sea ni 
and by the time he 
he had fought 


Drake. 


had taken for 
elves the greater part of South 
America, and every year they sent 
home ships laden with gold and 
jjlver and precious stones. 

English sailors did not like tosee 
al] this wealth going to the King of 
Spain. ‘They wanted some of it for 
their queen. So many brave men fit- 

out ships to go and rob the Span- 
jars. 
es queen also helped 
y giving them ships. She helped 
Drake to fit out three ships, of which 
largest was called the Golden Hind. 

Drake and his friends sailed gaily 
way to the West. He was a good 
and knew how to make his 
en fear and obey him. 

He had a bandof music on board. 
He and his friends were dressed in 
ich clothes and gay flags floated from 
he ships’ masts. 

‘After a time he reached the shores 
f South America. But the Spaniards 
ad heard that he was coming. and 
vere ready for him. Forabove allmen 
hey, feared and hated Drake. 

Sb they shut the gates of their towns 
nd forts, and called all their men to- 
ther so as to drive the English away. 
When Drake found that he could 
lo but little against them with his three 
all ships, he made up his mind to 
ilround the south of South America. 
No English sailor had dared to try 
is voyaze befo: After many days 


ithems' 


her sailors 


board an: 
; and so the greattreasure ship was 


en. 

Drake took all the gold and silver 
as well as many other rich things 
out of her. 

By this time the Golden Hind had 
as much as she could carry, and Drake 
made up his mind to sail for home. 

But he could not go home by the 
way he had come for there were too 
many Spanish ships on the look out 
forhim. _ 

So after making. his ship ready for 
the long voyage that lay before her 
he sailed away again to the West. i 

Once the ship struck ona rock, and 
ull on board gave themselves up for 
lost, But happily the wind changed, and 
blew her off again, and so they sailed 
on their way. 

Three years had gone by since the 
Golden Hind had left Plymouth, and 
everyone thought that Drake and his 
brave men were lost. 

But one day a weather-worn ship 

was seen coming up the harbour with 
flags flying and guns firing. 
«The people rushed to the shore when 
they heard that Drake had come back; 
and when he and his friends landed, 
crowds moved side by side with them 
along the streets. Over and over 
again they had to tell the wonderful 
tale of theirlong voyage, and how they 
took the treasure ship. 

Much of the goldand silver was sent 
in wagons by road to London. Then 
Drake sailed his ship round to the 
‘Thames, and went to tell the queen 
of all that he had done. 

The queen was so proud of the 
brave deeds of her bold sailors, that 
she gave a great feast on board the 
Golden Hind and made Drake a 
knight. 

And so Drake was the first English 
sailor to sail round the world. 

—Longman’s Historical Reader. 


The Old Woman and Her Pig 
An old woman sweeping her house 

found a little crooked sixpence. 
“What,’’ said she, “‘shall 1do with 

this little sixpence? | will go to market 


{ 


fhatting with fierce storms Drake 
iled into the broad Pacific, having 
y this time only the Golden Hind left 
put of his three ships. 


9 a Spanish port. The jards 
ever dreamt of seeing an English ship 
there, and before they could make 
eady to hight, Drake and his men had 
ken a yreat ship laden with gold and 
ilver aid many precious things. 

Then Dr: sailed away to the 
orth, and at last he heard of great 
easure ship. that had just sailed. So 
e started off after it us fast as he 
‘ould y: 

He said he would give a rich 
fesent 1» the man who should first 
the Spanish ship. “This promise 
ade thy sailors keep a sharp look- 
»y day and night, and after 
© treasure ship was seen 


Iden Hind. “Vhe big guns were 
ded \\ th powder and shot, and every 


He sailed along the coasttill he came | 


and buy a little pig.” 
| As this old woman was coming 
| home with her pig, she came toa stile; 
‘but the pig would not go overthe stile. 
She went a little further, and she 
met a dog. So she said to the dog: 
“Pray, dog, bite pigs 
| Pig won't get over the stile, 
| And [ sha’n’t get home to-night.’ 
Bur the dog would not. 
So she went a little further till she 
met a stick, and she said: 
“Pray, stick, beat dog; 
Dog won't bite pig, 
Pig won't get over the stile, 
And I sha’n't get home to-day.”’ 
But the stick would not. 


met a fire, and she said: 
** Pray, fire, burn. stick; 
Stick won’ t beat dog, 
Dog won't bite pig, 
Pig won't get over the stile, 
And I sha’n't get home to-night." 
But the fire would not. 


So she went a little further, and she | 


son so clean, he thought that his fac : 
was dirty, and-so he followed their 
exam i 


| Father, mother, and son being clean, 
‘the mother began to think that the 
room looked dirty; so she went down 
‘on her knees and scrubbed the floor 
clean. 

‘A woman lived next door. Seeing 
so great a change in her neighbours, 
she thought that her face and room 
\ were very dirty; so she, to, speedily set 
| about cleaning them. 

‘This story shows how two houses 
and their occupants were made tidy and 
comfortable, simply by the example of 
the clean face of one ragged school 
boy. 

Children, as wellas grown-up people, 
| should always set a good example. We 
jnever know how much good may be 
| done in thatyvay; norcan we tell how 

much harm results from a bad example. 

—Royat Reaper. 


But the'6x would not. 

She went a'little further till she met 
a butcher, and she said: 

“Pray, butcher, kill ox; 

Ox won't drink water, 

Water won't quench fire, 

Fire won't burn stick, 1 

Stick won't beat dog, 

Dog won't bite pig. 

Pig won't get over the stile, 

And I sha’n't get home to-night.”” 

But the butcher would not. 

She went a little further till she met 
a rope, and she said: 

ie 4 

Pray, rope, hang 

Butcher won't kill ox, 

Ox won't drink water, 

Water won't quench fire, 

Fire won't burn stick, 

Stick won't beat deat dog, 

Dog won't bite pig, 

Pig won't get over the stile, 

And [ sha'n’t get get home to- 
night.’” 

But the rope would not. 

She went alittle further till she met 
a rat, and she said: 

Pray, rat, gnaw rope; 

Rope won’t hang butcher, 

Butcher won't kill ox, 

Ox won't drink water, 

Water won't quench fire, 

Fire won't burn stick, 

Stick won't beat dog, 

Dog won't bite pig, 

Pig won't get over the stile, 

And I sha’n’t get home to-night.”’ 

Bur the rat would not. 

She met a cat, and she said: 

“Pray, cat, kill rat; 

Rat won't gnaw rope, 

Rope won't hang butcher, 

Butcher won't kill ox, 

Ox won't drink water, 

Water won't quench fire, 

Fire won't burn stick, 

Stick won't beat dog, 

Dog won't bite pig, 

Pig won't get over the stile, 
{And I sha’n’t get home to-night.”” | 
‘The cat said: “If you will get me 
a saucer of milk from the cow in yon- 
der field, 1 will kill the rat. 

So the old woman went to the cow, 
and said: “Cow, cow, will you give 
me a saucer of milk?”’ 

And the cow said: — If you will get 
me a bucket of water from yonder 
brook, | will give you the milk.” 

‘And the old woman took the bucket 
to the brook, but all the water rushed 
out through the holes in the bottom. 

So she filled up the holes with stones, 
yor the water, and took it to the cow, 
who at once gave her the saucer of 
milk. ‘Then the old woman gave the 
cat the milk, and when she lapped up 
the milk, 

The cat began to kill the rat, 

“The rat began to gnaw the rope, 

*The rope began to hang the butcher, 

The butcher began to kill the ox, 

‘The ox began to drink the water, 

“he water began to quench the fire, 

“Phe fire began to burn the stick, 

“The stick began to beat the dog, 

The dog began to bite the pig, 

‘The pig jumped over the stile, 

And so the old woman got home 

that night with her pig 


{ 


| 
| 
tcher; | 


‘The Man in the Moon 

They say in Germany that one 
Sunday morning,long,long ago,an old 
man went into the forest to cut sticks. 

When he had tied a faggot,he slung 
it over his shoulder and started back. 

One his back he met a_hand- 
some man ina Sunday suit who was 
walking to church. “This man said to 
the woodcutter, —""Do you not know 
that this is Sunday on earth, when all 
must rest from their labours?" “‘Sun- 
day on earth, or Monday in heaven, 
itis allthe same to me? ’’ laughed 
the woodcuttér carelessly. ““Then 
bear your bundle for ever,” answered 
the stranger. “As you do not care 
for Sunday on earth, you shall have 
a perpetual Moon-day in heaven. * 

‘The stranger vanished, and the 
woodcutter was caught up into the 
moon. ‘There you may see him, with 
faggot and staff, any time the moon ts 
full. Selected. 


The Bear and the Kettle 

Once a bear was very hungry. Noc 
being able to find any food in the 
woods, he came into a village to see 
what he could find there. 

‘The door of the first house that he 
came to was open,-aind, peeping in, 
he found that there was nobody inside. 

He went in, and began to smell 
about, but he could find no food. At 
last he came to a kettle of boiling wa- 
ter which was by the side of the fire. 

Not knowing what it was, and think- 
ing that there might be something good 
inside, he smelt the kettle, and, in do- 
ing so, burned, his nose. 

Now the bear had never feit any- 
thing like this before He thought 
the kettle was a new kind of anmal 
with a sting, and he was very angry 
with it. 

So he said to himself, “I'll pay you 
for hurting my nose;"’ and he took 
the kettle up in his paws, and tried to 
crush it against his breast 

The more he squeezed it, the more 
he burnt himself, and the more angry 
he grew. He roared with pain. At 
last he dropped the kettle, and, as it 
felt, he scalded himself with the hot 
water. oe 


So she went a little further, and she 
met some water, and she said: 
Pray, water, quench fire; 
Fire won't burn stick, 
Stick won't beat dog, 
Dog won't bite'pig, 
Pig won't get over the stile, 
‘And I sha'n't get_ home to-night.” 
Bur the water would not. 


lan sharpened his sword and got 
aidy for the coming fight. 

The Spanish captain thought the 
Iden Hind was a friend. He did 
expect to see an English ship in 
se seus, so he waited for her to; 
Me up. i 
But he soon found out his mistake, | 
With a loud Hurrah ! from every 
toat, the Golden Hind’ was sailed So she went a little further, 
angsities | met an ox. So she. saids 
Give up your ship, you Sp; h | “Dray, ox, drink waters 
is!"shouted Drake, Andthen his big | Water won't quench fife, 
ms wercfired. Ina few minutesthe Fire won't burn stick. 

ast of the Spanish ship wasshotover- Stick won't beat dog, 

rd, and her captain lay wounded Dog won't bite pit, 

on the deck Pig won't get over the stile, F 
Then the English sailors leaped on And I sha'n’t get_ heme to-night. 


and she 


—Rhymes and Stories. 


A Good Example 

A poor boy once went tp 4 ragged 
school, where his tace was Wy ‘ell wash- 
ed. When he returned home, 
neighbours looked at him with aston- 
ishment. 

“They said, 
Rogers, and yet it can 
so clean.” 

Presently his mother looked at him, 
and seeing that his face was so clean, 
she fancied that her own face was 
dirty, and forthwith she washed it: 

"The father soon came home from 
his work, and, seeing his wife and his 


‘Phat looks like Tom 
vt be, for he is 


The noise which he made brought 
some men to the spot to see what was 
the matter. Looking through the win- 
dow, they saw the bear dancing about 
in great pain. “They ran for their 
guns, and shot him 

In that land, if a man hurts himself 
when he tries to hurt somebody else, 
the people say, “He is like the bear 
with the kettle.” 

—Royal Crown Readers. 


Every lesson to be learned, every 
task to be accomplished, holds more 
than the printed page or, the work of 
the hand. Iristhe call of God to 
faithful service. 


‘The Red River Voyageur 


Out ant in the riser ix winding 
Mine dnk= of its Jonst, real chain, 
Thrgugh belts of lusay pivc-lamd 


Mad acusty foaguice of pial. 
smoke-wreath ¢ 
_ Only at Hie fing cloud:rack Jolt — front of me, beside a 
black-eyed, restless young fellow of 


nineteen or twenty. : 
Directly they were 10 conversation, 


Dearly blows 


Teea tle Caras et 
1e eye g a 
My the henda thai row. or rather the young man Was. 

ela : : _ was a frank, boyish fellow, full of life 


and eager to talk about himself. The in i 
older man listened with interest. 50) 1 ; eee. Ehop, | - 
Init the clung of. wild gerne! did 1, ea Meio ee yaiee fel- Bp. t. Coumman, M.A., Teacher Kmeritus. 


Is it the f jan’ yell. 
That fonds tothe voice nf the north ind Soe: 
fireman, so he 


The tones of a far-off bell 

told his seatmate. ~Had been at work 
five months; ¢xp! 
well he knew the roa 


knew about engines, 
in the rules. Nowse 
when 


The voyageur anniles ax he listen= 
To the -ound. {hat Rros = aps 

Av ell he knows the vest es ringing 
‘Ot the bells of St. Boniface — 


Mision. 


he was 
“| make good mone: of course x 
hitter nort he was bound to add that naively. Misses M. | 897 Pupilaare not to be. ouecd fromthe various 
Tine upon lifes Ke “My cheque : Sea te a 
arte, is OF Ie 
ape eae epaiare dred andseventeen. Bi fuiem, Misses He | Ot the Su Darimvendent, Lion ie tects G 
ant sh he was proud of that, yen'ts AMSTYEAR: Misses K. B. Dany, BoA. Fe eee 
a cent in five months.”” IST VEATH (CONNELL AND AlNS. WANNA | to Interfere wi 
‘The man was about to speak, and | L wer oho 
16 | Mins ADA James hours of duty. : 


was really anxious to know what he | ates, Syivia Le Babe 
would say. ‘There were so many | oe Se 
i vel, i 3, WiLttast 
things he could say. ‘O, well, it all ! Macs. LG, WILLIAM, steeds 
aie goes in a lifetim Lots of men’ ¢f 
would say that, joining in the young | 
Three Boys and a Big Brother «fellow’s careless aesade Y on ius 1 
(Continued from paxe one! can’t save money these days: ME rhe object of the Province in founding and 
would have made that remark, eXCUS- jnalntalning this School is to afford eden’ jonal 
nil the youth of the Province 


and expense, if you had had the habit: 2 ‘ ‘ 
of eta orders. 1 did wish that it ing. the young fellow so that he would ‘oure on to at ngsdeafnens, either partial 
ee feelapproved. Ani ‘i 


dothers would have or total, unable to receive instruction in the 
common schools 


could have been you, as well as Seth, ; : : : 
who helped to rescue Arthur. joked him rather coarsely about what “Ai deat persons between the ayer of seven And 
he did with his money. twunty, not being deficient in {utellect, and free 


“That wes all Hugh said, but the re- it f th Horn ‘Zontagious. disease, who are fide 
2 h . But the man did none of the: forldents of the Province of Ontario, will be ad Gas gee peeents 
gret, rather than reproof, in his Voice 1 toad he said in a tone acai q Visitation 


As mitted as pupils. : 
Seung Owen to his very soul; and when ‘ plied mitted te DUP or friends who are ableto | TLs net 
he was avell enough to return to school, that he understood, but was not siting pay. wi ‘at, them 

ily, | Deat perso 


ae eae 
x s ‘ 2 BSH Tuition, books and m a 
his will was set to. fight his besetting on eee ieaeeie will bo furnished free. 
haul. He didnot become an obedient cs, gona at verse 
n =Pib S % ae oe, felends ARE UNABLE TO. P. 
ya e, but he sreadily curbed his °° easily one scarcely nows how OF Pishoxy vOR MOARD WILL ME ADMITTED PEK 
OTRAS ean where after it is gone. . Ghothing must be furnished by parent or | 


suardians OF 


impatient spirit, and his teacher never eevee Now felends: 

again spoke of his bad influence in the Suill it is a good plan fora fellow "Ar the present, tine the trades of Hriutlng | : 

clase to make himself save some of it, even Carpenterink Baking are Clothing and Man 

< if only alittle. I have found, when fcghtina - Parents will be good enough 
kK ‘the use of Sew tions cloth 


And Seth stayed gwith: the Fords. 


Me Reed would have taken him, but ™ MONS was going too fastit helped 


me to buy a piece of property, some= 


to Seth's surprise, both the old farmer thi fa permament cal Paying 
tea his wife showed so. much sorrow FANE E erma : at noes without "Pe 
atthe idea of giving the boy up—though for it gave me more real pleasure than | It fe hoped Svat ail having change, of deat upon eajuperintendont Ee conpOy 
aac eed they would not stand in bis Scaneneg, 17 funds idly, and some- | ferme aered ‘by, the Government for Raets| uceeere : 

tne) ae chould choose which home he “IDE show for it, SGinction and Looe cian | Spouse Money 
: Hi eit avail School Term beiine | stoney must be on hand for dentalaccounts nt 
Abmanion cs salary, who, buys | on th day in September, and incidental expenses, Spending mone) oth 

| Closes ing. shoe repairs, 
ction Write Us U 


would accept—that Seth chose to stay. 
lot or a house or a few acres of land | 
Any ii +01 
ed] to or glasses fitted 


And that night Mrs. Ford kissed bim, near town, something of Leecatand ae 
and he was very happy, tor he knew Lone something of kno foe'pup! 
3 y aay - re by in. apt en nt 
that he hada real mothe-, and a father, steady value, finds that the monthly LETTERS ANY, Wie Ar i oriay inadvance, 
too, of his own at last payment he has to lay aside will not ‘distributed wit $10.0", should be 
( be greatly missed; and first thing he | Boy" they are ad nn doporlt wi 
ie i - OW! ag 1 fi 
——_ knows, he will be the owner of a good | oly poy 
piece of property. not allowed 
mail matter at 


post 
‘one unless the same 
fF parents or friends send letters, packayes oF 
Lf Ber No Dupils, nddren as follows + 
nawe of pupil 


The Bishop and the Door Bell “And it is a good thing for a young 
Bishop Wilberforce, for many years fellow in another way,'” he contin: 
RDO a ts Aare eter ee Fe: 

Oxford in England, was famous 44 Jook after and be interested in. Fi A i ing 
ga repay yostaxe,exprom ot freightebarcen | Sending of Money 


y ¢ i . ce A 
throughout Great Britain as a force- permanent piece of property is a great | fai ingiot Mo! 
- a y for we Ca lian, wi fi pod 
foot foes should ian. Sto tee Huser. 


fal rere ang aor ie Meee. steadier for any of us. I ry 
cided views upon public questions 

* 4 ions he: S e ‘All other monies should be sent to th it 
But no matter how dogmatic he gs”? Dirceth farther the man got) pater and post ofc Fa he ee 
seemed ty be in some respects his great Steet ai ee he sae eee Ehown to then ‘then donde eich be sO Dy Moc raiten 
Jove forlittle folks was always marked, 7 )PPi pack to the seat beside me. | particular concen Kee ‘ Y treet 

y i auik : em where 
and made hima general favorite where- He did not know that I overhead. Children cau be instruct fT Tottor ine:t 
ever he went ‘ou know,’ he said, after abrief ¢. B, COUGHLIN, M. 1). Superintendent 

conversation, “what lam going to do? BRLiAvILLE ONT: 


Classe 
as ould 


Houns- f 
noon With 10 atu. to 10-1 rs paid to mo for money. if 
ie =| pall to pups oo parents will be Houited. 


Sickness and Correspondence 


‘One day he was waking down the 
street in Windsor in. company with 
Another clergyman when, not faraway, 
he sawalittle boy evidently in trouble. 


[ have a nice little piece of land right 
at the edge ot town which my father 
gave me. and | am going to build a 
jor it by the 


He was trying in vain te reach a house on it, and pay f 
doorbell. ‘The situation, of course, month. I.can save fifty dollars every isa dike saison laa ot see 
immediately aroused the Bishop s sym- month out of my wages, and then I clean Ug prayer. At 120% fuseltane id Be se da te ara 
pa dhe said to his companion, ¢aM rent the house, and at the rateit it : and FRIENDS OF FUTILE MAY BE QUITE SUKE 
vie too had that little fellow can't won't take me very long to pay for it. ADEE. Au publis who are capable of doing #0, will 'e 
fh ihat doorbell, and he istryingso Intwo or three years I'll have a nice a ured to rie home ovary cleats 

little home all paid for.” jepartments i adrian by the i 

P . thensseunbling of pupils. dries who canoe rere eating wr ne ys 
‘ible. their wishes. Parent mtist upp) 


1 will go over and help him. And as I caught a glimpse of what | Evexixe Srepy intermediates from 7 to 8 p.m 
“nd senior pupils {rom 7 to 8.30 o'clock p.tn. 


went over and said kindly, ee that change of purpose would mean to 
Vinle fellow vou can't reach the bell this young man and others through- 
Wauldyeuhkemeto do it for you” out years and years to. come, 1 was 
oS vid the lad eagerly. thankful for that stranger, who had 
The bxhop gave the bella vigorous. spoken in kindly thoughtfulness of the 
i things he knew to be best rather than 
run as fast as you can,’ in flippant and careless agreement w 
shr the vaunuster, as he made off the boy's careless mood. — William H. 
as tast as he could. Hambly. 
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BELLEVILLE, 


_ Lucille’s eyes sparkled. 
| “O-h-h!’? she cried. 
mother!’" 

“Ifyou aren’t too tired, | know 


“© grand-1 
t 


where the yarn is to be found—in m ABut what can you do about it? ‘The test little serub by the ride of the rill; 
top dresserdrawer. Go get itt’ tf They’ re in a hurry for the scarfs: We Hen ee Fouca bn re i 
Lucille ran! She was back in a mo- have to rush them. And every girl eos cae Nighway zone happier wake 
ment, her cheeks matching the rose- has a scarf except Doris. She says Goat then {ust be a bse, 
Soe yarn. ar rey aes her er = pee e es fusthe lake, 
never was so glad in my life,”’ ped abit. She's the only gi Yo can't all be captain, we fe wot to, De ores 
“If who won't be busy—and the only girl Fee smn I we there's lomer to dO, 


she said, ‘‘It’lllbe just the thing for the 
boat ride.”’ 


+ 


you know how to make a sweater, 
Lucille? 1 don't—at least, I never 
have made one of those slip-on sweaters 
that you said you wanted.”” 

“No, grandmother, 1 don’t know 
how, but Louise does. She has made 
half a dozen. » She said she'd help me 
any time. Oh, I can hardly wait! 
All the girls have slip-on sweaters and 
I've wanted one for so long.” 

“Well, we'll wind the yarn and then 
you may run over and ask Louise to 
help you.” 

Lucille came back with the sweater 
started. 

“It's easy,’’ she said, 
says it will go rapidly. 

‘Mr. Pinckney whistled when he 
saw the gay, colored yarn. 

“Well, little daughter, are you going 
to turn the soldiers out inthe national 
colors?”” 

‘This is my sweater. Grandmother 


) what weecan. 
Lucille nodded. 
“rl like to. make it,’” she said. 


‘Atleast, [think I shall.” 
Grandmother Pinckney looked up 
om her own knitting. 

“Do you know how to make ascarf, 
ucille?"’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes. It’s just plain knitting. 
‘could do that when I was six.”” 

“Then why did you say you thought 
you'd like it?”” 

“Because a scarf is so long. I'm 
not sure that I shall keep on liking to 
he end. ‘There are fifty stitches to a 
row, and the scarf has to be sixty-eight , 
inches long. ‘That'll mean an awful 
Jot of rows. Maybe I shall not like 
the last as well as the first.’” 

“You'll be so used to it then that 
your needles will fly. It will seem) 
like play to you.”” | 

“T want to begin it right away. } 


‘and Louise 


Grandmother, will you help me with ; bought it forme.”’ 
othe yarn?” shin aia | Eo you're going to let the soldiers 
Grandmother would and did. Pres<| shift for themselves, while you knit a 


sweater for yourself? 
“*We're out of yarn at school,”” 
Lucille told him triumphantly. “But 
we're still doing Red Cross work on 
‘Thursdays. 
“We're making bandages. 
“Well, success to your sweater!”” 
Lucille worked with the diligence 
that makes for saccess, and the sweater 
grew even faster than the scarf had 


“ently the two big balls were ready. | 
Lucille took up her new needles. 

“Now watch me fly!’? she said. 

She worked away faithfully until 
time to prepare her lessons for the fol- 
lowing day, but she had made little 
showing. | 

“Tell go faster after a while’’ her | 
passe and grandmother encouraged 

er. 

Lucille made a wry face. 

“T never worked so long at anyt 
and had so little to show for it,’” she 
said. 

“H 


| done. 
hing | When Rodney and Louise Grant 
| came over inthe evening, Lucille made 
no pretense of entertaining them. 
“I have to finish this sweater for 


ave patience. It will grow.”” 


| You'llsee.”” 


Lucile laughed as he pinched her } 


tar, 
“mn afraid you'd grow out of them ; R 
betore | had them finished,”’ she said. 
One day the Red Cross sent gut aj for a while, 
hurry call for the scarfs. Lucille sat | "And we'll play tennis and checkers 
© turn | till you're tired.” 
TAL believe it when Lsee it. I've 


up late at night and was able ¢ 
hers in the same time that the other 
irks did | noticed that when anything like that 
She gave a sigh of relief. | starts it doesn't stop right away. You'll 
I never wasso glad to get rid of | have something else on hand before 
you finish that, Lucille.”” 
Lucille was sure that she wouldn't, 


anything,’* she said. 
It was well done,’” said her mother. | 
but the following 
as Rodney had prophesied. 


‘And you have learned to knit so much | 
Yarn for another scarf was given to 


faster than you did at first.’ | 
But 1 was pretty tired of it.’” 1 ; 
Grandmother Pinckney looke¢ up ‘each girl. Lucille took hers without 
and smiled. comment. But as soon as school was 
‘Are you too tired of knitting to make "out, she spoke to Louise. a 
B hitesand roeesealored: sweater for (-2 Oi Louite, what shall | do? “The 
Yourself"" she said.” boat ride is next ‘week. I-did want to 


| 
| 


day broughtthe work, | 


|look nice. I never can finish both the 
gweater and the scarf.’ 
“*T thought of that when they were 


ride. who wouldn’t be willing to give you a 
¢’s what I bought it for. Do hand.”” 

“T know. I'll have to let the 
sweater go, I suppose, after I’ve work- 
ed so hard and had set my heart on 
wearing it, too.”” 

“Well, never m 
well whatever you wear.’ 

At home, the downcast 
Lucille did not escape the eyes of either 
mother or grandmother. 

“What's the matter?”” 


“H, 


“oO 


ed you not to take 
were getting on well enough athome. 
Is it spoiled?”” 
“Don't bother, | 
her grandmother. 
the spot | cor 
of fashion. 
“Oh, you can’t, 
Lucille replied. 
offering. 


finish 
other 
“A 


later, 


fish, I 


“T 
are to 
touch 
ed. A 


Lucile dear 


for th 
| 


| her grandmot 


certal 


an 


ly; “but 
the boat ride. I can’t 


way. Allthe other girls have sweaters.”” 


**Perhaps you can gel 
Lucille shook her head. 


‘The arms of Lucille st 


she s 


Pupils ot the Ontario Schoo! for the Deaf, Belleville. 


out the yarn,’’ said Louise. 


Ifyou 
Bea cerub in the valley —but be 


It you 
if you 
It ix't by 
He the 
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Be the Best of Whatever 
You Are 


‘a ping on the top of the hill 


‘And the task we must do isthe near. 


can’t be a highway then just be a trail, 
can't bea sun, bem wait 
xize that you win or you fail- 
best of whatever you are. 
Douglas Matlock. 


ind. You'll look 


face of 


they cried. 
anything happened to your 


Lucille, that’s toobad. I advis- 
it to school. You 


uucille,"’ cheered 
“I've yet to see 
uldn’t get outin some sort 
I'll fix your sweater.” 
grandmother,” 
hank you for 
No one can fix the sweater. 
jati%e-any spot oni. becan't 
it, because | have to make an- 
scarf!’’ 

nother? so soon?” 

he poor soldiers!” 

like to make another scarf, 
Lucille answered, a little sulki- 
I did want my sweater for 
help if it’s sel- 
anted that sweater the worst 


ey 


w: 
it done, too.” 


have to rush on the scarf. They 
be sent away very soon. I can’t 
the sweater till the scarf is finish- 
nd the boat ride is next week.”" 


\nd day by day it did grow. In the bout ride,” she explained. ““Rod- “Well, you ought to be glad to 
a week orso she had a creditable show- | ney, you play cheekers with tather, and make a little sacrifice —began her 
ing | Louise and I will talk while I work.”* | mother. | ; 

She took it to high school every day, | don't believe an old sweater i Bur Grandmother Pinckney touched 
and »ianaged to get a few rows done worth all the work you put into ir!”” | Lucille’s hair with atender hand. Ss 
tach noon-time. Rodney complained. “You haven't A little sacrifice is a big sacrifice 

“+ Guill have it done in no time,”” | had a minute for weeks. And before | at fourteen,” she said. ““l_ know how 
her iather praised her. “‘l know | the sweater it was a scarf.” the child feels. 1 wish I could help 
where to come ty come now when I | “The scarf is finished, and I’ Il have | her. E 
Wan! « pair of heavy socks.” the sweater finished in a little while. And suddenly her eyes brightened. | 

“I'll finish your sweater for you, : 


1 You'll have it in time 
ide, after all.’ 

ole around 
her's neck, even while | 
d. Grandmother | 


¢ boat r 


shook her hea 
nly was a dear. | 
ndmother. | 


| “You couldn't, 

| Everyone knits differen ‘They stold 
} us that in school, and ssid that eVery_ 
| girl must finish her own scarf.”” 

|” Grandmother caught at the last. 
| word. 


| that. 
| 
se 
| grate! 
‘out! 


“Lp 


“Butt 
| touched. 


finish your sweater 


he scarf, dear. The scarf isn’t 
‘There'll be no difference in 
Tl knit it for you and you can 


Lucille said 


) grandmother!” 
help me 


fully, “* you always 


hat’ s what grandmothers are for.” 


mother wound it. 
last that she had to do with the scarf. 


she congratulated herself. 


on apace. 
a 


sobeautifully and not look at your 


work!’ she said. “‘It doesn't seem abit 
a of burden to you.” 


years of experience back of me.”” 


Lucille held the yarn while her grand- 
That was the 


knitted busily away at her sweat- 
ing while she worked. 
**1°] have it done in lots of time,’ ” 


She 


‘The knitting of the scarf, too went 
Lucille, watching ‘her 
randmother'sfingers fly, marvelled. 

“Tes wonderful how you can knit 


ule isn’t’ her grandmother smiled. 
‘I like to knit. And 1 have many 


“The scarf was finished before the 
sweater. Lucille could not praise it 
enough. x 

“Ht doesn’t look a titr like thee scarf 
L knit,” she said. “‘I'm proud to take 
it to school, so beautiful and even. 
“There never has been a scart like it. 

Some of the girls were so careless 
that their work was sent back. I rip- 
ped mine till it was right. But lots of 
the girls got on an extra stitch or so 
and didn't care."” 

“I'm glad you like it, dear,” said 
her grandmother. ““You can take it 
to school to-morrow.”” 

Lucille’s scarf was the first one turn- 
edin. The teacher praised her indus- 
try, and gave her more yarn, 

‘Bur you won't have to hurry so 
with this,”” she said. 

"The sweater was finished in time for 
the boat ride. And Lucille, happy 
and proud, put it on. It was becoming 
in color and make. 


a t's all right,’ Rodney id. 
“The white and pink are a pretty com- 
binati 


on.” 
ink!” the girls laughed at him. 
“Irs rose, you goose! _ It's just the 


shade to bring out the darkness of Lu- 
cille’s eyes and hair.”” 

‘The boat ride was a success 
eryone enjoyed it, and made plans for 
Lucille ws 
when 


Ev- 


as bubbling over 
she reached 


others. 
with happiness 
hom 


she said. 
it half so much except for the sweate 

“You look well in it,” said her 
grandmother. “Some girls wouldn't. 
Bur you're slim enough to stand that 
slip-on style.”” 
Every scarf was handed in by the 
end of the week. Every gave a 
sigh of relief, and reached eagerly for 
more yarn. "We wantto make every 
scarf we can,’ they said. 

It was a week later that Mr. Chidse- 
cer, the princi called an assembly. 

{Continticd on last pager 
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The Outstanding Geographic 
Facts of Europe 

Europe is the smallest of the conti- 
nents, except Australia, yet it is the 
most populous It comprises only one- 
fourteenth of the land surface of the 
‘earth, yet, upon this area, about equal 
to that of Canada, live $50,000,000 
human beings, one-fourth of all the 
people in all the world 

Europe has shaped the history of 
the medieval and modern world. 
Europeans discovered, occupied and 
populated the Western Hemisphere, 
partitioned and subdued to them elves 
nearly the whole of Africa. Except 
for Chinaand Japan they control all 
the important countries of Asia and all 
the islands of the seas. **For uwenty- 
five centuries from them, as from a 
focus, have radiated the art and science 
and thought of the. world.” 

The simple, obvious fact that 
Europe is the only continent whose 
greatest dim: nsion extends east and 
west, and that it lies almost wholly in 
the Temperate Zone had a profound 
effect. 

‘Another important factor isthe irte- 
gular. indented coast line South 
America is twice as large as Europe, 
Africa is three times as large, yet 
Europe, landlocked for some 2,000. 
miles on its eastern frontier, has along- 
er coast line than those two continents 
combined 

A third fortune of geography befell 
Europe in that its principal mountain 
system, the Alps, lies 1 ds rather 
than along its west coast do the 
Rocky Mount jn our West. The 
absence of any barrier along its west 
coast permits the prevailing south- 
westerly winds to carry the warm ocean 
winds to the interior, which has the 
effect both of lessening tempe ature 
extremes and distributing the rainfall. 
Europe isthe only continent without @ 
desert area. 

The waters of the earth have be- 
stowed two of their choicest gifts upon 
Europe. 

It is the warm current of the mighty 
Guif Streams, that mammoth ocean 
river, equal to 20,000,000 rivers like 
the Rhone, that makes the ocean 
breezes so beneficial to Europe, 

Were it not forthisbeneficial current 
London would be no more habitable 
than Battle Harbor or Hopedale, tiny 
mission settlements 111 Labrador, in 
about the same latitude 

‘The effects of this genial ocean 
radiatorare felt clear around the con- 
tinent’s northernmost point to the mur- 
man coast. Indeed this summer, ¢x~ 
cursion steamers t dinavia cruised 
around the North Cape with midnight 
sun sight-seers while the MacMi 
‘Arctic Expedition was battling its w: 
through the ice of Melville Bay in a 
like latitude off west Greenland 

The second precious water gift Na- 
ture bestowed upon Europe is the 
world’ s greatest inland sea, Mediterra- 
ean, It was the water highway of 
Europe's settlement, the region of all 
her early civilizations 


Caravels, not caravans or covered 
wagons, were the vehicles of western 
European settlers, 

Westward, successively upon her 
three Mediterranean peninsulas, the 
course of Europe's great “commercial 
‘empires took their way.” 

‘The sea influenced even the chara- 
acter of the people. : 

Dwellers onthe peninsular shores of 
Greece and Asia Minor first ventursd 
out on the sea, came to understand, it 
better, and finally mastered it. In- 
evitably the old land kingdoms, Egypt, 
‘Assyria, Persia, India, submerged the 
individuals. As inevitably in the men, 
who, singly or in small groups, wrest- 
ed with and overcame the sea, asense 
of personal independence arose.” 

‘The rich island world of the Med- 
iterranean, in fact, the rim of islands 
and peninsulas that encircles Europe, 
helps make tor the diversity and in- 
dependence of racial groups. 

Consider also Europe’s situation in 
reference to other continents. If you 
examine a giohe of the world you will 
note that Europe is the center of the 
land masses of the earth. It is virtually 
a peninsula of Asia, the Mediterranean 
makes Africa easy of access, the Atlan- 
tic is a narrow ocean lane compared 
to the Pacific. 

Even the earth revolves in a way 
favorable to Europe because the carlier 
closing hours of Europe's exchanges 
and the news of a day that is five hours 
earlier in London than in New York 
help make London the financial and 
news center of the world. 

‘The rivers of Europe offer excep- 
tional advantages for commerce, Few 
of the rivers are impeded by cataracts, 
as in Africa, nor do their upper courses 
lie on bleak, barren table-lands as in 


¢ x0 numerous and so group- 
ed that it to dig short connect- 
ing canals. © study of Europe's 
communications 1s complete without 
i count its network of nat- 
ural and artificial waterways 

It is small wonder that the most ag- 
gressive and enterprising peoples of the 
world poured into Europe. Nor that, 
with its natural advantages and salub- 
cious climate, they fight for a foothold 
there 

In this ar 


not much largerthan the 
United States, there still are sixty dis- 
tinct languages spoken 

Amidthis welter of races, languages, 
and sovereigns it was a hazardous en= 
terprise of the peacemakers who set out 
to readjust boundary’ lines. 

InsAmerica and in Australia bound- 
aries’ pt to follow river courses or 
to project in bee-lines across country 

Otten the boundaries were, defined 
hefore many settlers arrived 

In Europe the opposite ts tue. 
Every border has been the scene of cen- 
turies of hghung. Poundaries tend to 
fun through thinly populated strips. of 
country, such as mountain ranges, ele- 
vated table-lands or low, marshy 
grounds difficlut of cultivation and 
seldom are they marked by navigable 
rivers which tend to draw thick popu- 
jations to their Courses. 

Whether you are dealing wih a 
continent, acountry, or @ community 
‘tis worth while to apply geography in 
tis manner, Reclus, famous French 
geographer, sums this up when he 
writes, "The extent of table-lands, the 
heights of mountain ranges, the direc- 
tion and volume of rivers, the vicinity 
of the ocean, the indentation of the 
coast line, the temperature of the air, 
the abundance or rarity of rain, and 
the correlations betwen soil and 
water all these are pregnant with ef- 
fect, and explain much of-the charac~ 
ter and mode of life of primitive mat- 
ions. ‘They account for most of the 
Contrasts existing between nations sub- 
ject to different. conditions.’” ~Geo- 
graphic News Bulletin. 


The Battle of ‘Thermopylae 

Most people seem to have a wrong 
conception of the Battle of Thermo- 
pylac. The general idea appears to 
be that the only Greeks who took part 
in ‘that glorious feat of arms were 
Loenidas and his three hundred Spar- 
tans. As a mater of fact, there were 
about 6000 Greek troops present, an' 
for two days all fought with equal valor 
against the immense army © Xerxes. 
‘When the Persians at Jast founda path 
over the mountains and were about to 
surround the Greeks, Leonidas order- 
ed the rest of the troops to Zo home so 
as to be able to fight, in other battles 
against the Persians. ‘Vhe Spartans, he 
said, were bound by their laws and their 
oath never to withdraw from an 
enemy, s0_ they yould remain 
and fight till the last man was killed. 
So all the other Greeks left, except 700 
‘Thespians, who refused to gO home, 
saying they wouldstay with the Spartans, 
and this they did fighting to death. It 
was a glorious deed, and some say it 
was foolhardy, anda useless sacrifice. 
Viewed by itself, so it was. Yet that 
splendid fight has for two. thousand 
yearsbeen an example and aninspiration 
tothe human race, and has fired untold 
millions to heroic action and noble sac-» 
rifier Put let us not forget those 
‘Thespians, who deserve fally as much 
glory and praise as the Spartans, per- 
haps even more, for they remained of 
their own free will, but the Spartans be- 
cause compelled by their laws an 
customs, 


Afghanistan 

The name Afghan is supposed to 
mean noisy and tumultuous, and is well 
applied. 

‘Alexander the Great was probably 
the first invader of Atghanistan. He 
founded the present city of Herat. 

The British Empire controls all the 
county's foreign relations, and in re- 
turin gives the Amec the ruler of the 
county, at) annual subsidy. 

[here are about six million people 
of many races and clans. Most of 
these are tribesmen who have a fond- 
ness for quarrelling id are more or 
less a law unto themselves. Law is 
quite well enforced in the cities 

Nearly half of the country, 1s almost, 
if not enti desert. 

With the ption of ‘Turkey, 
Afghanistan is the most Mohammedan 
county in the world. 

An Afghan’s hospitality ends when 
his guest leaves his door. He will 
send him away with a ‘God protect 
you,’ but atter that he may follow his 
guest and rob him of allhe has. 

‘The carpets woven by the people of 
Herat are so beautiful that they are 
sometimes sold as Persian carpets. 

Afghanistan is not quite as large as 
the state of ‘Texas, yet there are no 
fewer than ninety-eight rivers. 

The hereditary ruler, called the 
Ameer, has absolute power. 

In certain parts of the country the 
staple foodstuff is flour made from 
dried mulberry leaves: 

The people, though stalwart and 
rugged looking, have litle endurance 
and are an easy prey [0 disease. 

—Onward. 


Xenophon, the Greek military leader 
and historian, lived from about the year 
430 to 355 B.C. In 401 B.C. he 
joineda body ‘of 10,000 Greek mercen- 
aries serving under ‘Cyrus in Persia. 
us was slain, and it devolved upon 
enophon to lead home the Greeks 
over the mountains of Armenia, 
through a hostile and rugged country to 
the Black Sea. He performed the 
great feat and wrote an account of the 
retreat of the ten thousand, which is 
used in colleges today as a Greek 
reader. 


Search Questions 

1, What effects are rivers constant- 

ly having on the ‘surface of the earth? 

i ‘Where and 

iefly obtained. Is any as- 
phalt found in Canada? 

3. What insect furnishes us with a 


makes a valuable food for us? What 
insect saved the 
fornia from destruction 

4, What is peculiar about many of 
the rivers in Australia 

5, What are the six chief causes 
that affect the climate of a place 

6. What name isgivento the people 
of each of the following: Japan, Swe- 
den, Peru, Arabia, Morocco, Holland, 
Norway, Afghanistan, Denmark, Isle 
of Man? 

7, Who, while in prison, wrote a 
history of the world? Name another 
famous work written while its author 
seas in prison. 

8. What grain forms the principal 
food of mor than one half of the 
people in the world? Where is rye 
the chief food cereal? Give some rea- 
sons for this. What country produces 
much more than half of all the corn 
grown in the world? 

9. A large part of Ontario is cover- 
ed with boulders. Why is this? 

10 What kind of beaks have birds 
of prey? Why? Name some birds 
of prey. 

11, Who is known as “The Father 
‘of the British Navy”’? What admiral 
mad: Britain the chief naval power! 
Who was the greatest British Admiral? 

12, Name the female sovereigns of 
Great Britain. Which of these was 
known as the ‘‘Virgin Queen?” 
Which one was called "The Good?”" 

13. Who wrote the *‘Leatherstock- 
ing Tales?’’ Name them. Why are 
they so called? Where are the plots 
‘of these stories chiefly located? 

14. As we go up, the temperature 
falls one degree for every 550 feetof 
ascent. Ar the foot of a certain 
mountain the average summer temper- 
ature is 65. Where is the snow-line, 
that at what height does the snow 
never altogether disappear? 


he San Greal 
According to the mythology of the 
ancers, the San Greal, or Holy 
Grail, was the cup out of which Jesus 
Christ partook of the last supper with 
his disciples. [twas brought into 
England by Joseph of Arimathea, and 
remained there, an object of pilgrimage 
and adoration, for many years in the 
keeping of his lineal descendants. It 
was incumbent upon those who had 
charge of it to be chaste in thought, 
word, and deed; but one of the keep- 
ers having broken this condition, the 
Holy Grail disappeared. From that~ 
time it was a favorite emerprise of the 
Knights of Arthur's court to go in 
search of it. 


Kanakas is the name given to the 
natives of the Hawaii Islands, formerly 
known as the Sandwich Islands. The 
name is also. applied to natives ‘of the 
New Hebrides and other South Sea 
islands, many of whom were employed 
‘on the sugar plantations of Queensland, 
Australia. 

George Vancouver was born in 
England in 1758. He served as 4 
midshipman under Captain Cook dur- 
ing the latter's last voyage to the 
Pacific, which ended with Cook's mur- 
der by the natives of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, Vancouver later carried on the 
work of exploration in the Pacific. In 
1792 he surveyed the shores ‘of what is 
now British Columbi ‘ancouyer Is- 
land and Vancouver City are name! 
after him. He died in England in 
1798, leaving a detailed account of his 
voyages. 
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Is Finger-Spelling English 
‘A warm discussion has been going 
in. St.Louis newspapers on the 
nger spelling the Eng- 
lish language ‘A leading education- 
ist in that city assumed to settle the 
question bs serting with emphasis that 
Singer spelling is not English, it is 
the sign language.” Jhich proves 
thar leading educationists sometimes 
say very stupid things. What is lan- 
guage? Itts words so co -bined as to 
express thought or emotion. These 
words may be expressed by articulate 
sounds, that convey the ideas they ! 
inbody co the brain by way of the zudi- 
fory nerves; orby any sign or symbols 
or motions that convey the ideas to the 
brain by way of the optical nerves. | 
Flow absurd it is to say that the one} 
is language but the other isn’t! Speech, | 
produced by the lips and other vocal 
organs of course is language. It can 
be heard and .understo i by others. 
But if one of these others is deaf and’ 
comprehends W hat the s; caker is say= 
ing by observing the movement of the 
lips, are not these motors language as 
really and as identically as the sounds 
that accompany the motions of the 
lips? Finger spelling ts just another 
kind of me 
same impressions. Infact there isno 
way of conveying ideas to the bra 
through the eyes except by some sort 
‘of signs or symbols. Printed words are 
is nothing but visible symbols. Writing 
isa form of sign language, quite as much | 
Manger spelling is, What essential | 
diference is there between writing in 
the air. which ts what fi r-spelling 
really is, and writing ona slate or paper? 


Spins tlie 


pee Gace $25,000, 


: acy costs the Uni 


cent. 
ner states, 
ot illiterates. 

Canada makes a somewhat better 


has the lowest illiteracy, 2.90 per cent, 


— | and New Brunswick heads the list with 


7.09 per cent. The proportion of 
illiterates among the foreign_born is 


born. In thethree western provinces, 
81 per cent of the illiterates are foreign 
born, and only 19 per cent are Can- 
adian born, although they comprise 
about 70 per cent of the population. 
doubt similar conditions prevail 
in the United States. 


“The teacher’s office is not to fillthe 
children’s minds with facts but to de- 
velop in them powers ‘of self-education 
involving among other factors a habit 
ard love of reading that will endure 
throughout life. W. Emery 


One of the senior pupils wrote on 
the slate a'few days ago the following 
gem of wisdom: “After the wedding, 
ome people have a hard time ot it.” 

Evidently this girl had been rear 
he reports of Charlie Chaplin's mari- 
tal troubles, and the aboye sentence 
shows what kind of an impression was 
made on the girl's mind. 


According to Dr. Vizetelly, manag- 
ing editor ot the New Standard Dic- 
tionary, the average newspaper editor 
uses about 45,000 words. “This man 
is a pretty good authority, but it seems 
to us that this is not nearly enough 


«ment that conveys the | words for some editors to express the 


teeming thoughts and emonons that 
lanvor for express However 
espeare used only 24,000 words, 
and he did aot do too badly with them 


Efforts are being made in. many 
places to counteract the harmful ef- 
fects of the movies on chitdren, by 
providing them with shows that are 


| interesting and helpful and free from 


In the one case the idea is obtained everything that is in any way objec ion- 


directly trom the motions of the fingers | able. 


and hands; in the other from the 

symbols produced by moverents of 

the hand and fingers: Webster's Un- | 

abridged says that Jangu: 

means of expressing OF 
| thought 


In the usual 


ving fixed meanings. 
f expression, Whatever gesture oF 
ariculation, and inscriptoin, as print- 
writins are its chief forms.”” 


Mliteracy 

§ recent issue of the Chicago Herald 
| Examiner, contains the following 
estive and in some respects very 

surprising comment 
Kducation is our biggest business 
snd cverst managed. It occupies 26, 
qng.000 of the population Ger- 
many and Denmark have only two 
illiterates. per thousand population 
he United States has six illite 
out every hundred population 
Nine leading European nations are 
lessiliterate than the United States 
{lalf of our school teachers are 
tiout normal training “Three out 
of four criminals come from the ranks 
ot the uneducated. Backward school 
children, wrongly handled, are a fur- 
ther source of criminals. Fifteen 
million American voters cannot tead 
the English language. Secretary of 


tes 


In Toronto, for instance, {lms 
that are at once interesting and educa- 
tive are being shown in twelve or more 
ofthe theatres every Saturday fori oon 


ret | under the auspices of the Social Ser- 
i inieate | 8ice Councii of Canada, 


‘te. means a aystem ot Dr. Coughlin, superintendent of the 
ed signs; that is, words | Belleville schcol is quoted as saying: 


“The government of theUnit d States, 
by its encouragement and ass stance to 
higher education of the di has estab- 
lished a precedent which our federal 
‘government might weil follow —must 
‘follow if Canada is not to lag far be- 
hind in so important and so impcrious a 
responsibility.”’ The pres dent of the 
(Western Canada) assoc ation, David 
Pelkoff, who has himsel had training 
at the Gallaudet College, suggests that 
in the meanwhile, unul Canada gets a 
college of their own, scholarship 
provision might be made by the four 
western legislatures whereby a chance 
would be afforded these fitted to secure 
a course at Gallaudet — Manitoba Free 
Press 
Which suggestion 
the n 
the advanced caucation of the deaf, 
as Dr. Coublin has for years been 
advocating. “Phis implies no reflection 
on Gallatider, but Canada 1s now a 
Wealthy and prosperous ration and is 
amply able and therefore in duty 
bound to provide adequate education- 
al facilities forall classes of citizens. 


demonstrates 


much greater than among Canadian . 


d for a school in Canada for~ 


ten 
United 
thing when they 


that these tourists. 

dred million dollars in Canada. 
also, is a good thing. We like the 
people and we like their money—and 


the more of both the better. 


— 


sons in the Unite States is increasing. 
This is not what one would expect. 
Inasmuch as about half of the cases of 
deafness are duc to infarti'e diseases, 
and ip view of the new and greatly ad- 
vanced nicthods of preventing or curing 
these diseases, or of rendering them less 
virulent, it would seem to follow as a 
natural result that there would be an 
ing ratio of deafness. 

given in the article referr- 
- are based on the registragion 
of pupils in schools for the deaf. In 
view of this, we are inclined to think 
that the seeming increase js due to the 
greater care exercised in discovering 
all deaf children and securing their at- 
tendance at school, whereas, formerly, 
many Were ov rlooked or negle. ted. 
We can’t believe that the proportion 
of deaf persons is really increasing. 


‘The total number of pupils enrol- 
led last. October in all the schools for 
the deaf in the United States was 
16,485. Of these, 12,247, or 76 per 
cent, are taught wholly or chiefly by 
the oral method. Of the 63 public 
residential schools, 45 are combined, 
11 oral, and 2 manual, All: ot the 
120 day, private and denominational 
schools are oral except two. 

“There are seven schools tor the 
deaf in the Dominion of C ada, three 
of which are in: Montreal. ‘Two of 
the three are Catholic institutions and 
one Protestant. ‘The school having 
the largest numbe: of pupils in atten- 
dance, is the Ontario School, at Beile- 
ville, with 288 puphs. 

In these seven schools, our of a total 
of 1,133. pupils, 877 or 77 per cent 
are taught wholly or chiefly by the 
oral method. ‘The total number of 
teachers in Canadian schools for the 
deaf, including the principals and teach- 
ers of industries, is 181, of whom 108 
are women and 73 are men. 

Of these seven schools, three use the 
oral or finger spelling methods, exelud- 
ing all signs. “The other four he 
Ontario School, the Maniteba School, 
the Halifax School and the MacKay 
at Montreal, are combined schools. 


Essntials of a Primary 
‘Teacher 

‘The true primary teacher says, 
‘Though I speax with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, 
[am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal.”’ 

And though I have much learniny 
and have read all text-books on psy- 
chology and pedagogy, and though 1 
have all knowledge of laboratory child- 
study, so that | can ¢ talogue, classify 
and tabulate all children, and have not 
a sympathetic unders! nding of child- 
ren, | am nothing asa primary teacher. 

—Primary Education, 


‘The beautiful things are always 
the simple things, like mother’s love, 
a heart-song, a sunrise, @ friendship, 
a prayer 


H red. ae 
—Your prayers after the danger is past. 


According to an article in The lowa 
Hawkeye the proportion of deaf per- | 


araduat 
— from college. : j 
—Your love-making after the wedding 


ceremony is over. 
—Your efforts to make a good im. | 
pression after you have landed the 
—Your good behavior after you: have | 
_ ‘been to church. : 
—Your courtesy after the guests have « 
departed. 


The Teacher 


‘A teacher who teaches onlytomake | 
a living, who goesinto hisschool-room 
in the morning simply because he is 
obliged to, oughtto seek otheremploy- © 
ment. If he appears before his class 
with the appearance of one who is 
entering a prison to remain.a Certain | 
number of hours, he need not expect 
his pupils to acquire any more fond- 
ness for the school-room than he bas. 

The teacher is the head and front 
of the school, the exemplar of his 
pupils, and as is the teacher, so are ~ 
those who are placed under his instruc- 
tion. Conscience should force him 
to do his whole duty though inclina- 
tion does not. Che school-room can 
be made a pleasant place or it can be 
made a very disagreeable place, and 
the teacher is responsible. sy 

Go before your pupils with a bright 
face and a cheery good morning, and 
Jet them see that you are really interest- 
ed in their success, and they will al- 
most surely do their part. You will 
thus gain their power to please you. 

You school work will move along 
like smoothly oiled machinery and 
when the session ends you will be 
gratified atthe results you have accom- 
plished, Enter upon your duties day 
after, day as a slave going to his task, 
and your work will be a continuous 
drag until the end of the year when, 
if you have any conscience left,you will 
be mortified that you have accomplish- 
ed so little. —Minnesota Companion? 


— —— 
he Deaf and Poetry 
The Hawkeye editor discusses, at 
some length, the old question of the 
deaf and poetry. “The arguments ad- 
vanced, however, do not partake of 
the threadbare nature of the subject. 
He simply affirms what every thought- 
ful teacher has found out for himsel!, 
that though the deaf the congenital 
deat, of course—may not be able to 
appreciate all the subtle intr.cacies 
which contribute to the sum total of a 
beautiful poem, they can and do ap- 
preciate the beauty and nobility of the 
thought embodied. “To argue the con- 
trary is to deny them, we will not say 
the possession of, but the development 
of, a soul. “True, their imperfect lan- 
guage doubtless hampers their under- 
standing of apoem. Butthis should not | 
be taken, as is often done, as an ev'- 
dence that they possess no ‘appreciation 
for poctry, for when a beautiful poem 
is gracefully rendered in signs, they 
show by the expression of the face, that 
they have followed it from beginning & 
end with an interest worked up almost 
toa white heat. 


* 

However, snot a question of 
methods, butofte.cher. Ifthe teacher 
accepts 1 as a foregone conclusion 
that his pupils cannot understand por 
try, and makes no effort ty cultivate '" 
them a love for such, they will never 
care for it,— will be unable to appre= 
ciate it. A taste for poetry must be 
cultivated; it cannot come of ‘itsel! 
And we think it the duty of every 
teacher to endeavor to awaken in his 
pupils a love for poetry. 

—Deaf American. 


|| journey 

crossed the river i “There was a large fallen tree 
ly by a row boat. ‘Thousands along the shore of the lake there. 

were constantly Hoating on the try to fish on it and 
we succeeded in getting through being tired of sitting on 
On the other side, some of ing my fishing 
although Just 
then I went back 
pi bait, 1 observ: 
i the tree where 
i the others about it. One of them 


happy.” 
“Turspay, Mance 15, 1927 __ : shot at it with his pistol but the snake 
= i he 
Charles R. Ford, of Roree Ont-] Our boys who are working for se- long pol 
of Ontario | cond class standing are studying first aid einthe | its head and instantly killed 1 
arm of |it was brought to shore, it measur- 


ario, Canada, 2 
School for the 


and bandaging among other things. 
‘Accident prevention is another im- d five and a half feet long and its color 
portant part of ascout’ straining. Below d black. This snake 
we given some suggestions for safety a 
In the Street’ from the Boy Scout treading 
has recent Handbook. ‘They should be observed was pretty d 
course in the Lanston by scouts and everyone else: the mud of the empty creeks nearly a 
— §chool in Philadelphia. He expects | {ris dangerous to play in the street. the way as it was impossible for us to 
to go back to Canada some his | Be careful. penetrate through the thick woods and 
month and hopes to get a position as 2) — Cross streets at the corners and at climbing up the high hills would cause 
mmotype operator.”—-Mt. Airy World. | right angles, instead of diagonally. |us.a.great deal of ‘fatigue. Once | 
‘A Scout does not cross the street in | £° in confusion as | was behind the | cove at9 0’ clock. Then we packed up 
front of a moving vehicle. boys. I crossed acreek by asmall tree , the things and started for a six mile 
Always look in both directions before and slipped and fell into the water. | journey which we made in three hours. 
crossing: it never pays to run; you Though it was not deep | was left In the wilderness, I failed to catch 
may fall. behind. Ina few minutes I succeed- | sight of any livinganimals. About one 
Be careful in crossing behind a ed in getting out of the water and mile from Alcova, the rain began to 
vehicle; one may be coming in the | hurried to reach the party but | found fall a little and when we reached the 
opposite direction. there were two paths and decided to go river, the rain started to pour hard and 


up the fields and a beautiful, sunny Wait for the policeman’s sign | at | one way and was glad when I reached | my brother quickly covered us w h the 
day made most favorable conditions | ,usy comers, fe you Sy, mae tater? the party safely. le one of us fired two oF 
for this popular event. fere with traffic or run into danger. ‘After a long tramp, y who soon came 
(One of the farm teams went out early Keep to the right in walking, and in Game Lake, placid and pretty, s er and took us 
with supplies and an advance party [© | tering doorways. rounded almost entirely by high wood elt as if we had 
prepare for dinner. School closed at | "When waiting foracar, stand on the hills. As the sun was setting, we | be changed our cloth- 
Vi o'clock and by 11.30 the two big) curb, not in the middle of the strect. quickly gathered an abundance of wood es and put on clean ones that we had 


dilies which were ve! 
born and did not mind the stuff that we 
put on our faces. 
‘The next morning we had breakfast 
early in order to leave the camp for Al- 


Frosty nights over t 


to the care of the C. Pp. R. 


farm sleighs were off with their loads | Ger on the right hand and left for our campfire and also to burn on a given in 
and those who walked were away © foot; off with the left hand and night raft which we found lying beside the| We got home just after dinner and 
shore where wewere. After having sup- felt very wearyand tired. At night we 
had a very sound sleep. 


the cross country jaunt to Jones’ Creek 


‘About ten minutes after the sleighs foo 


it. 
Get off face forward, retaining firm | per, we. gathered around the fire to 


rest. Suddenly one of us who was the G. M. Brigham. 


arrived Cee joiee ee hold of the handle until both feet are on : 

wi denice a here Serena ns the ground. Watch for teams and autos only hearing person told us to be silent : 

‘ned Caterer: ere was abun-| when you get off. Look both ways. |2* he heard in the woods a living an- Mistakes versus Blunders 
at-stamping on broken pieces of] Is there a’ difference between ini 


get- 


dance of good things, with weiners,) “Always wait until the car stops, 
beans and coffee steaming hot. tingon or off > 

iy Seared sulted tg cha “The signals for stopping and starting 
chtyand cunas red up,snow-fights, | 4 street car are: one bell—stop; two 


archi- 


us went to exal 
yot another fright 
hurriedly asking 


a blunder.” 
did not require any futher moral- 
ess the lesson upon the 
draughtsman and many 

* were obviated be- 
us emphasized. 


‘on and its application to af- 


branches. This animal seemed to} rakes and blunders, a distinction w hich, 
: a : then go onagain and soon the sound of | A young draughtsman in an 
ee apg ret op eal sastnmaed ih he pe 
a diately (used for emergencies) - 
eid ; cafe ay one ofushad apistol. Having | house, based upon another set, (0 be 
There was snow enough in the val-  hody project from the car window ot sa oscto be alraid my. brother | modified somewhat as to dimensions of 
ley to make lots of fun for all. i platform. 2 
3 : to sleep while the other two went | except that the new plans called for a 
125 of the older pupils were | Out for the car instead of on the bumpers. fishing with the fire beside them. We | basement whereas the other had no 
the day and it would be difficult to say ——-— 
, there was myriads of stars above us. | elevation of the house, the original was 
ot puptles i Te awas the firsttime that we slept out | so closely: followed that _no basement 
Onthe filth of March, Saturday even- Well, now | am going to describe u 
sleep well all that night owing to the | wall whereas the floor plans called for 
assembly hall, we enjoyed a very in- expedition up in the Gatineau from hardness of the ground and too much | two. The omission was not dis- 
teresting moving -picture of Jack and which I got plenty of adventure. The | 
he next morning before sunrise, it | ings were just about to be mailed. 
its always Vacation Time (Algonquin of four boys including myself. We n he discovered it, he said: 
Vark), and Leaves from a ‘Trail Ran- remained there for three days. Count- found the two others who had been } 
5 sitting around the campfire | and see that there are no more blunders. 
‘rom the Government Motion Picture were @ constant menace to us. There is a difference between mistakes 
Hureau in Toronto. 1 would like It was on the fine and warm after- ds 1} and blunder: 
| due to ignorance or lack of understand- 
the pictures called the’ ‘Leavesfrom we had completed preparation for our 
| Trail Ranger's Note Book."’ One adventurous trip, we left Ortawa at 4 p- When you were lea' 
1c weather was fine, a Rocky Moun- On our way we enjoyed a splendid | ject moving n 
tan Ranger named Mr. Scott, who ins and the | fired at it several ti 
atineau which runs alon ic : 
hich he rode a long journey through railway track. There were maby large rabbit coming 
\voods which were filled with dangers. for adrink escaped unhurt. 
this river. Just before Alcove, ‘there z 
aman, the chief Ranger of Mr. Rob- was a hive of industry as thousands of | without hitting it. He said that a deer | cause 
son, watched him to see if he would had got away before he came for his yIf the 
also some huge dams for the Interna- fi irs in the moral realm could be as 
trailed up Mt. Robson and spentmost jonal Paper Company. The oll track | In two orthree hours we got altogether deeply emphasiz .d, might not much of 
ot his time admiring some beautiful on whic which we j the regrets for 
kk which had to he made } soon used for breakfast. They tasted conscience slept, for ‘vows and 
and learfied a great deal by observing “upon a higher level owing to the rais- | delicious and were soon all gone. | promises unkept, be avoided? If em- 
the clouds whi i i yer 
Tee aaah ‘Ar Alcove, about nventy miles north | a few more hours in unfruitful fishing. | nation of ‘“blunders’’ on the part ot 
temperature averaged 68 degrees above of Ottawa, we got off and meta C.| The mosquitoes at that time were ‘employers, how much more reason is 
zero on the mountains when he was v co y ul 
He kindly permitted us there trying to get any more hsowe. fecting spiritual things when we persist = 
being 13,700 ft, itis one of the highest change our clothes and don camp movedandtried on Dunning Lake, two in sinning against known truth and va 
peaks in Canada —Albert Schwager. clothes in @ waiting room. 


walk slowly and stop fora moment and | perhaps, is not generally mad 
tae throbbing quickly but soon I felt myself | parations of a set of plans fora dwelling 
ve It is dangerous to let any part of your 
Dé 
and [ felt very weary and decided to ge | rooms bur with very little di 
r ~ s y little differenc 
About 25 members of the staff and "'"\ Scout is trustworthy; he rides in 
used a large canvas to cover us and ing the ving 
One a yed themselves most, staf ne: In copying the drawing of the front 
A Camping Trip 
Sees diike that. Tcould not | windows showed, in the foundation 
ing, When we were allassembled in the about my first and thrilling fishing 
king of fishing, covered by the architect until the draw- 
the Beanstalk, Rumpelitiskin, Where fishing expedition consisted of a party j i 
7 | as rather cold, we both woke up and | W) 
“Took these drawings over refully 
vers Note Book which were received less mosquitoes, blackflies and sand! h re | 
When one of 
i s; amistake is a failure 
write a brief description about one noon of the seventh of July when, after k 
a blunder is a failure when you 
, during the middle of July, when m- and arrived at Alcove at 5 o'clock: 
: of the wooded mountains ¢ 1 
ved in a cottage, mounted a horse on gside the | thing which we al 
beautiful rapids and falls to be sees in au ; 
When he dismounted near a cottage funny to watch him hring w ildly at ity 
men were building a new track and | ha aw 
allow him to go there. “Then Scott pistol. “Then we started to fish early. | fairs 
+h our train ran will be removed | twenty beautiful brook trout s committed while 
scenes of lakes, waterfalle and clouds, to the new trac! 
ing of the water, shut in by a dam. ‘After satisfying our appetite, we spent ployets are so severe intheir condem- 
the mountains. He said that the 
P. R. agent who was a great friend of getting worse and it was useless to stay there for condemnation in matters af- 
there. ‘The height of Mt. Robson, one of us. 
“Then we ! miles farther. Inanhour, we reach- right. 


& 


March me) Ma blusters, and March 
In March the wild wind blows and Wie selge under your fapeney 


R i ‘ lows! 

As every little boy and girl knows; g Se 
Soeur come and tiny raindrops fall, Beauty you summon from winter's 
‘And wet the stubby toes 


snows, 
Of children all. ‘And you are the pathway that leads to 


the rose. 


© you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young oF old 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


The Windmill 
By Hexen L. SHerwoop 
In the land of Holland, 
Far across the sea, P 
The windmills turn their snowy sails. 
Whene’er the wind blows free. 


i Whose 
1. Whose eyes are blue? 
. Whose eyes are brown? 
Whose dress is pink? 
‘Whose shoes are black? 
Whose shoes are brown? 
Whose pencil is blue? 
7. Whose sweater is red? 
Stee 8, Whose dress is blue? 
9. Whose coat is brown? 
Rulesof the Playground 10, Whose face is fat 
Play fair. ; oo 
‘The Weather 
Yesterday morning. x 
‘The sun shone some of the time. 
It was cold. Snow was on the ground. 
Yesterday afternoon. 
“Phe sun did not shine. It was dull. 
It was cloudy. It was cold. Snow 


was on the ground. —Mary Gale. 
—Grade | B. 


When the little breezes 
Softly, gently blow, 

‘Then the windmills’ sndwy sails 
“Turn around so slow. 


Bur when a gale comes rushing, 
Rushing, racing past, 

‘Then the windmills’ snowy sails 
"Turn around so fast 


Ish eS 


1 Don't cheat. 
2 Be polite Don't swear. 

3 Keep your temper. Play to win. 
4 Mind the captain. Keep serene. 
5 Cheerthe victors. Lose with poise. 
6 Obey the rules. Be cheerful, boys. 


News 
Victor gota leteron Friday. June ea 
vot a box on Saturday. Sunday was @ 
esa ne ee The Postman 
ee NTonday itsnowed, ‘The snow A postman Sea forms abe 
was d Nice Ford gave some carries the mail in abag. lt is made 
candy tous. Jack hurt his knee. of leather. He delivers letters, post 
On Tuesday June got a box. It cards, papers and boxes at peoples” 
was a fine day. Jack gota letter. doors. ‘The train carries the mai 
On Wednesday Carl had a cough. from one city to another city. Some 
He did not come to School. It was men carry the mail from the train to 
dull. George got a letter, the post office. Mr. Flagler carries 
‘On ‘Thursday Victor was sick. It our mail from the post office to 
was foggy. June gota funny, paper. ©.S.D. 
Thelma got a letter In the cozntry the postman has a 
On. Friday Victor was better. It car. He has stamps. 
June got her hair cut. —Anival Shepherd. 
Grade HTC. Grade II A. 


was 
Steve Kowalewicz. 


We made a snow man, He had 


4 nose, a mouth and two A Visit to the City 


two eye 


arms. He was fat. We laughed. Faden ea ea 

Wa threw snowballs. We had a ‘ast Tuesday we visited a ktoet 
soodtime, -Wilhe Graham Grade 1 B a druggist and a shoe merchant, I shall 
a ules tell you about them. 


A drugyist owns a drug store. He 
Edith’, birthcay will be Friday. «lls chocolates, bars, fountain” pens, 
Ghai bes eleven. years: old Wie powder, soap, brushes, combs, face 
Shalt have a party. Miss Handley ream films, victrolas, paper, envel- 
‘vill make # birthday cake. —Jan Ry- opes, bath salts, flashlights and other 
plonski, Grade | A, things. 
A grocer owns a grocery store. He 
Last Tuesday was Frank Shemello- sells canned goods, sausages, seeds, 
wich’s birthday, He is sixteen years cocoanuts, nuts, shredded wheat, corn- 
td We hada party for him last. flakes, puffed rice, oranges, lemons, 
Wednesday afternoon. We played hiscuits, bread, butter, candles, peanut 
We had peanut sandwiches, butter, grapefruit, ¥ ables, pickles, 


Mar.7. 


games. 
hirthday cake, ice-cream cones and olives, bananas,cheese, marmalade and 
oranges. Florence got the ring, Billy other things. 


got five cents and Maria got the but- A shoe merchart owns a shoe store. 
tonout of the cake, We enjoyed He sells shoes, boots, rubbers, over 
the party. — Ferne Spencer. Grade HA shoes, slippers, running shoes, shoe- 

. laces, shoe-polish, oxfords, moccasins 
and other things. —A. Rosa Angotti. 
—Grave lll A. 


Tim's Wagon 

One day ‘Tim was down town with 
his litle brother. He saw a_ litle 
He wanted it, but he had no Once there was a litte girl Her 
money to buy it, He tried to think name was Polly. 
how he could carn some money so he cross old woman. 
could buy it. Then he decided to 
make one 

‘Yim's father had a grocery store 


Sweeping the House 


wagon 


to sweep the house. 
that she was hungry. 


chim a bex. His father bought and then she would sweep the house. 


him how to put them on. sticks for 
Atter he put the wheels on 
he puta pole in front 
ed it red 
Ak his little brother fora ride in that Polly would not 
almost every day 


. would not sweep the house. 


‘Then She ran till she met a wolf. 


house; but the wolf would not. 


dog; the dog 

2 the wolf woul 

ies would not sweep the house. 

. _ The goose told her to give hersome 

corn and she wo 

the: old woman 5 

‘Then the goose|ran to peck the cat; 

the cat aH R ie i : 
ran to killthe wolf; the wo! ran to 
bite Polly: but Polly was sweeping the the children, 

her es old woman ran to et) 447. Rutile stayed where she was. 


house. 


grass. “Then he ran away to play. 
Black Sheep found thehorn, She told 
herself that there was Little Boy Blue's 
hom and she would hide it under the 
haystack. 


the haystack. “Then she ran away to 
the meadow to eat grass. 


asked himself where Black Sheep was. 
He told himself that she was gone and 
he must blow his horn. 
himself where his horn was. 


1 for his horn but he could not find it. 
He looked in the tall grass, but it was 
not there. 
put it was not there, 
the big tree, but it was not there. 


He asked him why he cried. 
Boy Blue told him that Black Sheep 
was gone and he could not find his 
horn. 


told him that he saw a horn under the 
haystack. 


tooted it. 
chased Blac 
ow. 


and busses to go; when it is time to gc 
to work, to church, and to school. 
She lived with a 


One day the old woman told her 
Polly told her 
Bs 0 She told the 
The nest day he asked his father to old woman to give her some bread and-white pigeons 
big cage in a kindergarten room w here 
there were 
morning the children fed the pigeons 
and gave them fresh water. 


crwleelsforhim. ‘Thenhe showed Bur the old) woman would not, so 


The old woman ran out of the door. 
She told 
li was strong and him to bite Polly. She told him 
sweep the 


and 9} 
fly??” he asked. 
Th 


tables; then they sat there 
and | around the room. 


room. 
said Tommy. 


Id peck the cat. So 


fi 


ve her some corn. 


ch the dog; the dog 


—Jean. M. Green. Grade IVA. 


The Sheep and the Horn 
Little Boy Blue put his horn on the 


So Black Sheep hid the horn under 


Little Boy Blue came back. He 


Little Boy Blue looked and looked 


He looked in the garden, 
He looked under 


He begantocry. A mansaw him 


The man told him not to cry. He 


Little Boy Blue found the horn He 
*Vhen Big Dog came and 
ep out of the me d= 


Rose B. Benedict. Grade lV A. 


A Riddle 
Sometimes | am big. 
Sometimes | am little. | 
Sometimes | am middle-sized- ! 
1 am made of different things. 1 

| 


Sometimes | am made of wood. 


flew to the piano; then to the top ofa | 
big cupboard; then ‘round and’ round 
the school room as if they liked to be 
Tee. 


a picture frame. 
the cage. 


fly some more. 


In one corner wasaslide. 
fle flew to the top of the sli 
ped on the slippery board. 
began to slip. 
but she could not stop. 
slide she went, flapping her wings all 
the way. 
The children 

ped their hands, 


a pigeon going do’ 
Ruffle flew back to the cage- 


certainly shall not.’ 3 


the pigeons would go sliding again, 
they never 


Down by the river the willows are 


Sometimes I am made of marble. | 


Sometimes | am made of nickel 


1 have wheels inside of me. 

1 have a face. 

1 have two hands. 

1 sing a song. 

Sometimes | sing a low song. 
Sometimes | sing a loud song. 

I tell boys and girls when to get up 


and when to go to bed. 


Itell people when it is time for trains 


What am 1? 

Mrs. Ruffle’s Surprise 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruffle were two black- 
They lived in a 


many children. Each 


“Coo-00, said Mr. Ruffle 
‘Thank you.” 
= n0,”? said Mrs. Ruffle. 


“Thank you.” 


and sometimes of gold and silver | 
plate. 


1 
} 


Don't ever go near that long green 
He. asked | thing in the corner.” 


All the gray catkins will soon be awak 
Sitting in rows and wearing their mit- 


Down by the river the willow tree's 


“Don't you ‘want to come ‘out and 
ey flew toone ofthe kindergarten 
and looked — 
“Coo!"’ said Mrs. Ruffle. 
“Coo!"? said Mr. Ruffle 
“4[ think they are saying ‘Whata big 
I want to fly all "round it,’ ** 


The pigeons began to fly. They 


‘At last they were tired and rested on 


“Come back to your cage!"” called 
‘They put some food in 
Mr. Ruffle flew home but 


“Coo!” she said. [am going to 


Mrs Ruffle flew around the room, 
Mrs. Ruf- 
ide and step- 
Her feet 
She flapped her wings, 
Down the 


How surprised she was! 
laughed and clap- 
it was so funny tosee 
‘down the slide,” Mrs. 


“Coo!” she said to Mr. Rufite. 


“Coo!"? answered Mr. Ruffle. ail 


So, although the child in hoped that 


did.—Junior Home. 
Pussy Willows 
shaking 


Soft little pussies right out of théir 
bed; 


Ey 
ting on twigs and a-nodding their 
heads; 


tens, 
Furry and purry and cuddly and 
dear; 


kittens 
Tell us quite plainly that springtime 

is here. 
—By Maude Wood Henry 


Health Lesson 


When the raw March winds begin to 
blow, 

‘There are some things we all should 
know. 


‘The ground is full of dirt, we know 


Left by the melting winter snow. 


And in this dirt there's sure to be 
A million germs we cannot see. 


) So when the wind blows dust in air, 


‘Tis then that we must all beware. 

Keep mouths shut tight; breathe 
through the nose, 

And don’t discard your winter clothes. 

For winds are raw and you will take 

Cold, and may have a bad ear-ache. 


Sore throats, pneumonia, and the 
“‘flue,”” 

Are sad things that may come to you 

If you breathe right, keep warm ane 
dry. 

Germs of disease 


ill pass you by. 
—Normal Instructor 


tf 
ae 


: 


' ho live far away actoss Besides 
people wl ‘ de: 
he pep ory about these children. helped him 
the man inthe Were novow. When he 
. held him up. Being suc! 
actarth be saw old fellow, he could not 
is help. Old porcupine lived in a 

away 


Hie 

thet 
i 
i 


§ 


—>— 


‘The Brave Little Hollander 


Jn some parts of Holland the land 
lies so low, that the people have to 
build great walls of sand and earth, to 
keep out the sea. These walls are called 
dykes. 

Sometimes the waves break down 
these walls, and then the sea rushes in 
through the breach, and spreads, over 
the land. \ 

Houses and trees, cattle and sheep, 
have thus been washed away, and 
many people drowned. 

Once, when a little boy was going 


They ha 
: and the bucket swung from the when oh 
They trotted along in the light that ; He liked to play as well as you, in 


goon pea cd 
it was 50 
ve rey! ‘The moon- W2* rolling down hill. When he 


F thi 
an loved them and took them UP - eo a huge ball and go tumbling over 


to the Kym in the, middle of his sar ee bee His sharp 
% se ri . quills cau e dried leaves as he 

9, where his friends, the went. When he got to the bottom 
but the you could not tell what he was. The 
fun was to see the little wood animals 
run as he came rolling down. Away 


But it was of no use, for in a very 
short time the English had won the 
fight, and the French were running 
back to the town as fast as their legs 
could carry them. 

But Wolfe lay on the ground badly 
wounded. Just before his death he 
heard some onesay: “Theyrun, they 
run!’ 

He roused himself to ask: “Who 
run?’ And when he wastold that it was 
the French who were running away, he 


said: ‘God be praised! I shall die 


‘This was many years ago, bu 
hildren still live with the man in the 


goat: i ‘ould he rabbits and squirrels | j > 
ung and as beautiful scamper the rabbits and squire’ ¥ 
The More when cay lived on the . The birds would fly to a safe place = jichec was taken, and soon after home in the evening, he saw a hole in 
inthetrees. It did no good for Frisky | all Canada fell into the hands of the one of the dykes, through which the \* 


rthe blue-jay to scold. On he went 
ntil he was ready to stop. 

‘Another sport was to swing. He 
would climb a tree and go out on the 
end of a branch. Then he would 


English. Longman > Historial Read- 


water was trickling. i 3 
er. co oe 


His father had often told him that 
when this happened, unless the water 
was stopped it would soon make the 4 
hole so big thatthe sea would flow over t ; 
the land. yen he 


earth. 

Your grandmother saw them when 2% 
she was @ little girl, You can see, uw 
them now when the hig,. round moon 


is shining. ‘ 
When you are old and your hair 


Their First Mirror 
Yowcuski was a little Japanese 


ae ie will sti ke hold of one twig with his front}; . A 

is white, the lad and lassie will still Ad gd village. In Yowcuski the people had 

‘| % fi th |. paws and one with his hind paws. * . ‘At first, he thought he would run 

i hit upon you from the moon, BANS 20 oe swing him back and | young ladies th ooking-glass. The | jome and tell his father. Butthen he oe 


young ladies there did not know how 
they looked. One day « young Japan- 
ese gentleman, whose name was Kiki- 
‘Tsum, picked up a small hand mirror 


You can see these moon-babies if 
you look when the moon is big and 
bright. You will even see the pole 
across their shoulders. The little speck 
js the bucket swinging to and fro. 
Sometimes they look like little clouds 
‘on the moon’s face. Sometimes they 
‘will look to you like his kind mouth 
and his eyes. 
the moon-man is happy. 
ill live with him 


said to himself, “‘It may be dark before 
father can come, and we shall not be 
able to find the hole again. Oritmay 


inthe street. He looked into it and get so large that it will be too late to stop 
wey his face. He was surprised and it, 1 must stay now, and do the best 


. : i hort 1 can alone.” 
believed it was his father’s picture. He * Say es n 
was very glad to get it and folded it up The pete Hirielor ender uty and ? 
wake handkerchief. He carried it) 7 his hand in to keep back the water” 
home and hid it in a vase He did ‘There he stayed, hour after hour, in 
not tell his wife about it. “But he was the cold and the dark, all through the 

Aare ‘ ‘ ight! 
thinking about the portrait all the time, ae é ; 
and sometimes he left his work during in Cony > hee Sank Ure 
the day and went home to look at it. and saw him. He could notthink wat 

LilicT'see was his wife. She won the boy was doingthere, So he called 

Ae ‘ : ay him,— 
dered why her husband came homeso UL b ‘ MY ‘ 
often. She hunted through the house, {b What are you doing there, my 
but found nothing unusual. One day 
she saw her husband replacing the vase. 
She waited until he went away, then orm 
i (ened ig eave i oe orn |e cad ccae cold and 
She looked ine nought i was another {Sry c he could scarcely speak 
ecient & and was jealous and angry. The man came quickly and set him 
She felt very much discouraged and frets h Hes ae the. holes es ae 
did not try to prepare a meal for (a) wal) saved, tne 
husband. When Kiki-T'sum reached to the brave little Hollander! 
home he was surprised Be find oe —— 
supper. He went to Li "see an , 
bean to scold her a little. But Lihi- ‘The Farmer and the Brownie 
‘Tsee was angry. She gave him the} A farmer resolved to move away 
mirror and said. ees from his house. He was troubled 

"Take the portrait of this wicked | with a mischievous Brownie, ““So 
1 do not want] you are moving,” said his neighbour 
it. Recerca oo him. ‘The Browne hid himself 

“Ido not understand,’” said Kiki-}in the furniture. ‘The farmer piled 
Tsum. ‘“That portrait ts the image | all his house hold goods on a great 


forth. As the twigs swung apart he 
would get a good stretching. He 
seemed to enjoy this very much. 

Old porcupine likely livedto a good 
old age. He had no foes of which he 
need be afraid. Years ago he might 
not have been so safe. The Indians 
used to be fond of porcupine meat. 

‘They also used the quills for trim- 
ming their clothing and baskets. But 
they do not hunt in the woods now, 
———— and the porcupines are left in peace. 


The Prickly Old Porcupine —Little Wood Friends. 

There once lived in a wood, a funny, z % 

big prickly porcupine. Such a slow General Wolfe 

itubborn old fellow as he was! And A large part of North America is 
iso lazy! All he did was to. wan- called Canada, and though it belongs 
lerabout eating, or lie rolled up in a to England, many ‘of the people who 
live there speak French. 

How funny he looked rolled up! The French were the first to find 
For all the world like a giant chestnut out this land, and to sailup the mighty 
rr. You mightturn him over and rivers and over the broad lakes. 
wer with a stick and he would not Kor many years they held it, until 
nroll. When he did, you could see during one of the great wars the Eng- 
hat he had a small head and a big lish made up their minds to take it 
outh with strong teeth. Hi tail from them. 
as short and thick. His back, sides So they sent some ships with an 
nd tail were covered with sharp. spines army under General Wolfe. He was 
quills, Between the quills and all a brave man, and tried to serve God 
wer the under part of his body were in every way. 
if hairs. His eyes were small, and He did not like fighting and thought 
is ears buried in his hair. that all wars were cruel. But, being u 
The word porcupine means piny a soldier, he knew it was his duty to | woman and keep tt. 
ig, and he was more like a pigthan fight for his country, and so when 
ny other animal. Like 4 pig, he fighting began, no ‘one was braver than 


here is a hole in the dyke,’ said 
the boy, “and I am keeping back the 


ould cat anything. Sohe need never he. ati SRN 
Se ne Iehecouldnot They sailed up.a_mighty river until |of my dead father. I found it * the | van and was ready to startoff. "Yes 
ind one thing he would eat another. they came close to the town of ; street and put it into your vase. said a little voice from the churn inthe 
In the winter, when there was not Quebec. This was built on the top They began to quarrel ina loud | middle of the load, “‘we are all 
voice. moving.”’ There was nouse moving 


uch forthe other animals, he always of some high cliffs that rose steeply = 

ad plenty. He ate the inside bark— from the river. A Japanese priest was passsnk- He | after that. 

(trees. From one tree to another — Foralong time Wolfe tried in many | put his head in the door and asked ao 

Would yo, stripping it of bark from ways to take the town, buthe was foiled them what the trouble was. z 

to bottom. every time. Many ‘of his men fell sick ‘My wife is mad, said Kiki-Tsum. Queen of Sheba was the sovereign 

What « strange, clumsy beastto climb and he also was weak and ill. “My husband has a portrait of a | whose visit to King Solomon is record- 

tree’ But climb it he did, in the At last he tried another plan. One | woman hidden in my vase,”” said Lili-|ed in I Kings, Chapter X. The 

me lazy way in which he walked. night, when it was very dark, he and | Tsee. ; Sabaeans, over whom this queen re 

He was not afraid of anything. his soldiers got into their boats and “*] swear that | have no portrait bu ed, were the inhabitants of south-west- 

Vhy need he be, with such a coat? rowed very quietly to the foot of the | that of my dead father, said Ki ern Arabia, a country now called 

Vhen a foe came near, he rolled cliffs Tsum. Yemen. It borders on the Red Sea, 
2 : My children, show me that por- | and is noted forthe superior quality of 


head under his b they floated down the stream | t s 
lisback, raising his uille When he waite ened some lines of a beauti- | trait said the priest. He took the | the coffee grown there. 
a k tail a ful poem that had only lately been | mirror and looked into it_ earnestly. oe 
itch back and forth. ‘This blow written. | Then he bowed low before it and said, eS 
as hard enough to knock a good sized ‘Now, gentlemen,’ he said as he | “My children, you are both wrong. Pippa’s Song 
imal over. ‘Then the moment an finshed, “1 would rather be the | This portrait, 1s ‘of a venerable and |-the ears atthe siting 
y came author of that poem than take Quebec.” | saintly priest. oe And day. atthe = 
They knew that Fi ere| [He then blessed the husband and | the hillsides tow. leds 
Jife and took the mirror away. He! The A OF the hath yo 


If not taken out they on the wate 
So you see, the por- So they had to be very, quiet. 
ine was able to take care of himself, “They landed in the darkness, 


* put it -with the sacred relics of the | God's in His heave 


7 
< ‘All's right with the world? 
and church. —Selected. Robert Browning 


Ne cetlon is over: 

Neat 

Gatit it Ke aottied right 

-Thouxt th heel af the strong oppressor 
Mint. P try ‘the weak 

And the voices of fan 


Let those who have failed take coursme: 
‘Tho’ the enemy scemis to have Wont, 
Tho’ hix ranks are sito! fc be in the wrong 
‘Phe battle 1s not yet dor 
Fi as the morninE 
odarkest hourof the nicht, 
fon is ever settled 
it is settled right. 
reveal down with labor! 
jung, yet oly 
ened in the toller’s breast 
jer of gold! 
baitle 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


The Knitted Scarf 

{Continued from page one) 
“1 wonder what it’s about this time!” 
the girls said. 
They were not left long to wonder. 
He began his little talk, as usual, swith 
areference to the soldiers and the 
hardships they must endure. He spoke 
of the comfort that fay in each sweater 
andeach scarf. He praised the industry 
of the girls who had completed them 
in such a litde time. “Bur,” he went 
‘on, ‘some of them were not well 
done, ‘The knitting was loosely and 
carelessly done. The Red Cross made 
some complaints.” 

He paused. Guilty eyes sought 
other guilty eyes. Fresh resolve dawn- 
ed on face after fac 

Lucille sat triumphant and at ease. 

“He can't find any fault w ith grand- 
mother's) work, sh thought. 
“eThat’s one thing certain There 
never was it better made { brought 
here or anywhere. “This is one time 


when the lecture doesn’: concern 
‘ ~ 


me. 

“Burl” Mr, Chidester went on, 
after allowing time for his words to 
sink in, “there was one scart amon 
them that was. perf y done. ‘Vhe 
girl who knitted that arf is a faith- 
ful girl. She did her work well—so 
well that it received especial commen- 
davon from everyone who saw it 
Work like that should have a reward. 
Ina way, the work is its own reward. 
Character-building follows on work 
fike that, The girl who faithfully 
performs a task, not altogether inter- 
esting in itself) = 

‘The words went on. 
had ceased to hear them. 
white and trightened-looking. 

“What have | done?’” she thought. 
“Oh, what have | done!” 
‘And then she caught her name quite 


But Lucille 
She sat, 


clearly 

“16 Miss Lucille Pinckney will 
kindly come forward’ — 

“He's calling for you. 
your present.” 

But Lucille sat where she was, un- 
mindful of the urgent whispers on 
every side 

‘At last she stood up, making no 
attempt to yo forward, where the 
principal awaited her. a little surprised, 
perhaps a little hurt. She stood quite 
silent for a moment, trying to find, 
words for what she wanted to say. It 
came forth bluntly, at last. 

“1 didn’ tknit the scarf, Mr. Chi- 
dester. | knitted a sweater for myself 
instead. My grandmother knitted 
the scarf. 1 was what they call aa 
“pig knitter, “she confessed, sitting 
down 


Go get 


There was silence for a moment 
and then round alter round of cheers 
from the girls and boys. What ¢ere 
they cheering tor? she wondered, 
when she had told whatshe had She 
stole a look at the principal's face 


ter explained. 


“Pm not sure but that a confession i 


like that is a nobler piece of work than 
a well-done scarf. var 
please, Lucille, and get your knitting 
needles. That was the time speech 
was golden. I’m_ sorry the needles 
are only silver. Come and take them. 
You'll need them with your next 


“47 will,’” the eyes of Lucille prom- 
ised, as she moved toward him 


What's Back of the Gun? 


We read of adeer hunt one day, when 
the colored drivers were thorough- 
ly disgusted at the awful misses of the 
amateur hunters. ‘These amateurs 
did a lot of shooting, and an old South- 
ern Colonel, who was along, had no 
chance at all. ‘Towards the close of 
the day, however, they heard, a long 
way off, the report of the old Colo- 
nel’'s gun. One of the colored drivers 
turned to his comrades: “Let's put 
onde pot, boys! de Colonel done 
shoot.” 

‘The world has always been, and 
will always be, run by man-power. 
‘Tools count, of course, and yet we 
can’t afford to forget that the man 
counts muck more than the tools. Ina 
very re ise the man creates his tools. 
Pagai more than Paganini’s violin, 
the old Colonel counted more than his 
modern rifle, or his old Kentucky 
smooth-bore; the preacher counts 
more than his sermon; the teacher 
counts more than the text-book or the 
school, ‘The world is ever inquistive 
to find our what is back of the gun; 
what is back of the D.D,.LL.D., or 
Ph.D.; what is back of the palace, 
the factory, or the big bank account. 
‘Almost instinctively we realize that 
the thing we see is not the ultimate 
and we wonder what that real- 


Big men seldom make much fuss. 
‘Phe amateur fires one hundred shots, 
and tallies, perhaps, @ hundred clean 
misses; the veteran fires one shot, but 
it counts, We cannot judge of a 
man’s success by the noise he makes, 
nor even by what he thinks he is do- 
ing. (most of us write “1” in double 
capitals, we can’t half it) Manya de- 
cent fellow, introduced for the first time 
to one of the noise-makers, begins to 
think himself an awful failure, and has 
many a heartache before he discovers 
that every shot does not neccessarily re~ 
gister a hit. ‘Thereis still lots of room 
inthe world for the quiet worker 
We may not make much fuss, but if 
we are careful to aim straight we need 
not worry greatly over the lack of noise. 


‘Two Golden Days 


‘There are two days in. the week 
upon which and about which | never 
worry, two carefiee days, kept sacredly 
free—from fear and apprehension. 

One of the-e days is yesterday, Yes- 
terday, with all its cares and frets, with 
all its pains and aches, all its faults, its 
mistakes and blunders, has passed for- 
ever beyond the reach of my recall. 

J cannot undo an act | wrought; I 
cannot unsay a word I said on yes- 
terday. All it holds of - my life of 
wrong regret and sorrow is in the 
hands of mighty love that can bring 
honey out of the rock and sweet wa- 
ters out of the bitterest desert—the 
love that can give beauty for ashes, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness, joy of the morning for the 
woe of the night. 

Save for the beautiful memories, 
sweet and tender, which linger like 
the perfume of roses in the heart of 
the day that is gone, 1 have nothing to 


God's. 

"The sun will rise in roseate splendor, 
or behind a mask of weeping clouds, 
but it will rise, Until then the same 
love and)patience that held yesterday . 
holds to-morrow. Save for the star 
of hope which gleams forever on the 
brow of to-morrow, shining with ten- 
der promise into the heart of the un- 
born day of grace, all else is in the 

safe-keeping of the infinite love that 
holds for me the treasure of yesterday , 
—the love that is higher than the stars, 
wider than the skies, deeper than the 
seas. ‘To-morrow is God's day: it 
will be mine. 

‘There is left for myself, then, but 
‘one day of the week—to-day. Any 
man can fight the battles of to-day. 
Any woman can carry the burdens of 
just one day. Any man can resist the 
temptations of to-day. Oh, friends, 
it is only when, to the burdens and 
cares of to-day, carefully measured 
out to us by the infinite wisdom, and 
might, which gives with the promise, ' 
*As thy day, so shall thy strength be,’ 
we wilfully add the burdens of those 
two awful eternities, yesterday and to- 
morrow—such burdens as only the 
mighty God can sustain—that we break 
down. — It isn’t the experience of to- 
day that drives men mad. It is the 
remorse for some thing that happened 
yesterday, the dread of what to-mor- 
row may disclose. These are God's 
days. Leave them with Him. 

Therefore, | think, and I do, 
jourtey but one day ata time. 
is the easy day. Thatisthe man’s day 
rather, that is our day—God's 
id mine. And while faithfully and 
dutifully | ran my course and work my 
appointed task on that day of ours, 
Godthe Almighty and the All-loving 
takes care of yesterday and to-morrow. 
—Robert Burdette, in the Los 
Angeles es. 


Preeminence and Second Place 


I think itis Plutarch who mentions 
one ‘'Thrasybalus, of the ward of 
Styra, who had the loudest voice of 
any man among the athenian 

‘Among the small but select coterie 
to which I belonged as a boy, 
each individual had some points of pre- 
eminence. One playedthetin whistle, 
one was a crack shot with a 22-caliber 
rifle, oue could turn handsprings, one 
could wag his ears. Amongthe dozen 
who formed our gang each one was 
first in something. 

‘There is a comfortin the conscious- 

ness that we can do. something well. 
“The man who had the srongest voice in 
Athens must © taken some sat- 
isfaction in roaring above the crowd 
when the games were on or acting as 
reading clerk at a town meeting. 
Some men get pleasure from having 
more money than others; but failing 
that, a man may congratulate himself 
on having the longest legs. We re- 
member Cyrano de Bergerac’ s apostro- 
phe to his nose. It was the biggest nose 
in France, and, while he was sensitive 
about it, he was also proud. 
_ But ifwe are glad to excel, even in 
Some little thing, we must be willing to 
take lower place in otherthings. Even 
great men are inferoir to others at many 
points. “The poctis able to conduct 
the commonest bu: s affair. The 
business man 1s deaf to poetry. Fach 
has reason for humility in the presence 
of the other. 

Humility consists ina sensible 


city in the world @ pop- 
ulation (census of 1921) of 7,476, 168, 
The second city in size i c 


ingness to be, 
who look on and 


ees 


Greater London, cop 48 the 


is Greater New 
‘ork, which, according to census of 
1925, has a population of 6,103,384. 
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Tommy the Trailer 
By Ocar Ursan Rosison 


afternoon at the end of 
July, Cashier Hender- 
ison, of the Harmer 
Packing Company. had 
emerged from his sanc- 
. tum and rapid strides had made 
his way up and down the aisles be- 
tween the forty-flat-topped desks, toss- 
ing a semi-monthly pay envelope to 
each worker in turn, he came to an 
abrupt halt before the last young man, 
seated in the far corner of the bright, 
airy, western office. 

“lyYour half month’s pay, Richards 
—twenty dollars.”’ he said, in a voice 
a trifle sterner than usual. **But it is 
my duty to inform you that your ser- 
vices will not be required after to- 
night.’ And he turned away his 
head and walked briskly back to his 
office. 


instead of an envelope on the desk be- 
fore him, Tom Richards could not 
have been struck more suddenly dumb 
with astonishment than he was. For 
at least five minutes he sat almost as 
rigid as so much marble, staring out of 
large blue-gray eyes straight at the op- 
posite wall. Finally the “snap’’ came. 
His muscles relaxed. He felt limp all 
over, and ized that there were 
“many paifs of eyes fastened upot him. 
i he hoarsly Whispered to 
himself in despair. ‘’Fired and dis- 
graced!’* 

Then, eighteen years of age though 
he was, hot tears gushed forth, ran 
down his flushed cheeks and dropped 
upon the recapitulation sheet on which 
he had been working the whole day. 

With some people to be ‘‘fired’’ is 
of such common occurrence that they 
rather pride themselves on it. We 
have seen young men—and young 
ladies, too—who gloried in their “‘tem- 
per,”’ and would ‘‘take no word from 
anybody, not even the boss,’* and who 

wouldn't have stayed another min- 
ute, anyhow.”” 

Bur Tom Richards, as we have al- 
teady seen, was not a fellow of that 
stamp. Disappointment, humiliation, 
chagrin were written all over him as he, 
for the remaining two ‘hours of that 
afternoon, leaned over his desk and 
acomplished—absolutely nothing. 


sluggish brain was working faster than 
ithad worked for many a day. Though 
heretofore the young man had dealt 
only with what his eyes fell upon—re- 
sults, effects—he was now, perforce, 
sadly meditating upon a probable cause. 
_ Why is it?’* he soliloquized from 
time totime. “‘Why am I not wanted? 
During the three months I’ve been 
here I’ ve always come on time and I’ve 
never left till five. I've worked with- 
out shirking. [’ve done everything | 
was told to do, and | thought I was 
gettting on all right.”” 

Finally he reached a conclusion. 

There has been some spite work!"" 

he muttered, as he left his desk and 
teached for his hat hanging on a 
near-by hook. “And I'm going to 
find out about it."? 

Three minutes later he was sitting in 
Manager Stewart's office, waiting for 
an opportunity to speak with the big, 


EN, on a Saturday | 


Had the man tossed a loaded bomb | 


Yet during that interval, his usually day 


| dark man, who at that time was deeply 
1en, his records. 
Meanwhile, he was allowing his 
mind to run headlong in the ‘“‘spite’’” 
channel. Dick Summers, one of his 
former classmates, was, Tom felt sure, 
at the back of it all. Since Dick had 
got his position with the Harmer Pack- 
ing Company at sixteen a week he had 
felt his oats’’ in a remarkable degree 
and had looked with contempt upon 
any and every one receiving smaller 
pay than his own, and especially upon 
Tom, whom he had always been 
successful in keeping under his thumb. 
‘The truth was, ‘I’om believed Dick 
jealous because he had managed to 
secure a situation withthe same firm, 
even at a smaller wage, and that Dick, 
with a naturally mean disposition, had 
been doing some underhand work to 
oust him from his place. 

As a result of these cogitations his 
| face was gradually taking on a more 
sombre hue; moreover, it was visibly 
lengthening, and by the time the man- 
ager had finished his work for the day 
and was apparently ready to listen, it 
assumed almost salt barrel dimensions. 

*‘Why are you dismissed?”’ repeat- 
ed Stewart, somewhat leisurely for him 
as he turned in his chair and leaned 
his elbow on the desk. “‘Have you 
yourself the slightest suspicion as to the 
j cause?’” 


ing slightly ‘under the man’s steady 

gaze, ‘unless it's because—” 
Because what?"’ 

| “*Because of spite work,’’ returned 
the young man so quickly that it sur- 
prised even himslf. 

| Stewart let loose a big, hoarse laugh. 

“No, Richards,”’ he said, and his 
heavy-soled oxfords clicked together as 
hespoke. ‘‘You are mistaken my boy. 
‘There is no spite work. Spite work 
doesn’t go with this firm. No, the 
cause lies wholly in yourself.’’ 

“‘In myself??” 

“Yes, inyourself. We've watched 
you very carefully from the first hour 
you began work here, and we ve come 
to the conclusion thatyou’ re a trailer.’” 

““A trailer?’’ inquired Tom in 
amazement. ‘‘What do you mean?’” 

“T meana T’-R-A-I-L-E-R, trailer. 
Perhaps as you go along home you'll 
understand me better.”’ 


3H 
**No !'' returned Stewart, decisively.’ 
“Don't you know when you are 
discharged?”” 

Tom’s cheeks in very spite of 
himself were now flushing with anger. 


Hehad hardly believed himself capable” 


of displaying “‘spunk.’” 

“Yes, | know when I'm discharg- 
ed," he said, with considerable firm- 
ness; ‘but you have almost intimated 
that you would give me time to think 
over what you meant by a trailer. * 
It's not fair, 


tion than you have given me; and, 
besides, I need work. [I've a mother 
aud younger brother to help support.’” 

“*T know you have,’’ said the manag- 
er, now rising from his chair and ap- 
proaching Tom, whom he patted a 
couple of times on the- shoulder: 
“You've a sister, too, I hapepn to 
know;and if you had one-half of the 


| tNos-sins? answered Tom,” Critit— 


“And can't I come back on Mon- 


Mr. Stewart, to dis- | 
charge me without a clearer explana- \ 


stuff in you that that little girl has you April Showers 
would be staying right on here.”” April has palate amiles and tears, 

‘Haven't I done everything you ith sunshine and with laughter: 
told me to do?’’ retorted Tom, now 
sonal aroused: ‘ ; ers welcome her with 

ince more the big man laughed | ‘rhey know eon, Hing 
a he realy seemed to enjoy himself By ee ete penenena 
in the performance. happy children at their play 

“Yes, youhave, after a fashion— soak osama et lar: 
but no more! ‘That's just the trouble |. 4fesiied with belmming measuro, 
with you, Richards; you've been a 
trailer. But say, you've got some 
spunk I sce. I'm really surprised. 
Perphaps there is something in you 
after all. Golhome and think hard 
between now and Monday. If you 
don’t know what a trailer is by that 
time come in here and I'll tell you. 
If you satisfy me that you mean 
business and would like to make your- 
self valuable to this firm we'll perhaps 
give you another chance. But I tell 
you frankly, up to this minute | be- | to hi sates 
lieved there was no use. Good night.’ '‘Whatis it, Tommy boy?’ she 
Tom was not cognizant of the fact| asked, playfully. “Have you been 

that while he had been discharged be- | fired?”” 
cause he was a “‘trailer’? he had Yes, Mamie, fired,”’ and his jaws 
that interview displayed two qualities | came together with a click. “But how 
that had never before been brought | did you know it?’” 
out in him, namely, persistence and I was only fooling, brother. 1 
a real desire towork. And the truth | really never thought of such a thing,’” 
was that he stood higher in the esti-| she answered, clinging tightly to the 
mation of Stewart when he left the | limp arm and at the same time bending 
office than when he entered it. forward to gaze up into his’ face. 


ft might be said that Tom bel “Surely .you haifen’t been. dismiss- 
‘6G Reancclans OF hurtienity ea fe 
Agnes Deans Cameron says, is 
* like matches; no virtue comes out of 
them until they have rubbed up against 
a hard place.’” 

Yet, withal, he was a“ trailer,” 

whatever that was; and “* trailers;"’ 
were certainly not in demand by the 
Harmer Packing Company. Trailer, 
trailer—the appellation was still a puz- 
zle to him. 
He was glum enough as he slowly 
shuffled along down Fourth Avenue in 
the direction of home. In fact, so 
glum was he and so absorbed in his 
melancholy thoughts that he did not see 
his sister Mamie approaching on the 
opposite side of the street. 

She was a dainty-looking young miss 
of sixteen or thereabouts and her 
bright, winsome, young face was aglow 
with health andaction. Evidently she 
had left the confectionery, where she 
was working, and had come to meet 
her brother. 

“Hello, Tommy! Come over!’ 
she called out, in clear tones. 

He recognized the voice and without 
looking up, started ona lope across 
the thoroughfare. 

“Look out, Tom!’’ screamed the 
girl, just in time to avert what un- 
doubtedly would have been another fa- 
tal accident, forthe young man, startled 
by her shrill shriek, stopped dead still, 
justas a small but powerful motor car, 
towing a second, a huge one, in its 
wake dashed past, not two feet in froat 
of him. 

“Oh, Tommy, whata sleepy boy!” 
exclaimed Mamie, all of a tremble. 
“You might have been hurled to your 
death but for—,"” 

Yes, but for you,”” interjected her 
brother, as he stepped alongside and 
took her arm within his own; 
upon the two set off leisurely toward 
their cottage home but a few blocks 
away. 


When they had gone only a short 
distance, however, Tom came up with 
a jerk, and said he: 

‘Mamie, it’s always you who gets me 
out of trouble, and I want to tell you 
it’s some trouble with me to-night.’’ 
And the arm that was in use dropped 
to his side. 


‘The girl’s round, blue eyes were al- 
ready welling up with tears of sym- 


‘A trailer! Who said so?"* ae 
“Yes, a trailer, and that’s all | know 

‘The boss said so."’ 
“And what's a trailer!”” 
sister, disgustedly. 
“Well, come to think of it, that 
big car that was being towed along be- 
hind thar small one justa few minutes 
ago would be called a ‘trailer’ I 
suppose. A disabled street car drawn 
by another is a ‘trai But what 
has that to do with m I can’t see 
that I’m like a disabled car.’" 

Mamie, young as she was, knew 
her brother’s weakness. 
she was quick to percei 
ty, figurati speaking, between him 
and the trailers he had mentioned, and 
in amoment it flashed upon her that 
the Harmer Packing Company had 
dismissed him just because he was like 
the powerless cars. Nevertheless, she 
did not want to ‘‘add insult to injury,"’ 
as he would term it, and foratime she 
was silent. Bur finally she spoke upin 
sympathetic tones: 

“Tom, I think I understand just 
what kind of men that company 


wants."* 

“Do you?” asked her brother, earn- 
estly.  ‘‘Well, tell me."” 

“Well, since this has come up, 1 
remember reading just a few days ago 
an article by Orison Swett Marden 
upon that very thing; and no doubt Mr. 
Stewart has been reading it, too. ‘That's 
why he used the name. You know, 
a ‘trailer’ has, ashe says, no motor, no 
power generator; or if it has, it does 
notusethem. It dependes for its pro- 
gress altogether upon other cars that 
have power, that have the ‘go’ in 
them.”’ 
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Answers to Search Questions. 
in the Issue of March 15 


1, Riversare constantly wearing away 
the soil and rock over which they flow, 
especially among the hills and moun- 
tians where they originate, and forming 
new land near their mouths from the 
detritus carried down. A large propor- 
tion of the mostfertile land in the world 
was thus formed. 

2. Asphalt is a sort of mineral pitch. 
Most of the asphait used in American 
and western Europe was formerly, 
‘obtained in Trinidad Where there isa 
Hake’ of asphalt several miles in 
diameter. “This ts hard enough to be 
cut out in blocks. ‘The men always 
work in the same place, the excavation 
made one day being filled up the next} 
morning by the pressure of the sur- 
rounding asphalt, “The quantity never 
seems to grow less. Now large quanti- 
ties are obtained in California, Urah, 
and other sta Large deposits of 
asphalt have been recently found in 
Albe' 

3. The silk-worm furnishes us with 
a kind of cloth, We get a valuable | 
dye from the cochineal insect. “The j 
honey-bee makes a valuable food for 
A kind of lady-bug, brought from } 
Australia, saved the orange groves of | 


ant 
other partsof Europe. _ : 
sons for this is that it is. cheaper, and | 
it will grow in districts where the soil 
and climate are not suitable for wheat. | 

9, A large part ‘of Ontario is cove 
with boulders, because the ier 
which covered it in the ice-age broke 
off masses of rock as it mo' south- 
ward over the “Laurentians. These 
rocks it carried along wi it, and when 
the ice melted, they were left scattered 
over the land. 

10. Birds of prey have strong, curved 
beaks, so that they can tear the flesh 
off their prey. “Some well known birds 
of prey are eagles, vultures, condors, 
hawks, owls. 

11. King Alfredis known as “The 
Father of the English Navy."* Robert 
Blake made England the chief naval 
power in the world. Nelson is con- 
sidered to have been the greatest Bri- 
tish Admiral. 

12. The female sovereigns of Great 
Britain were Mary 1, Elizabeth, Mary 
I], Anne and Victori Elizabeth was 
known as the "Virgin Queen.” Vic- 
toria was called ‘“The Good. 

13. J. Fennimore Cooper wrote the 
“‘Leatherstocking Tales." There are 
five of these —The Prairie, Deerslayer, 
The Lastofthe Mohicans, The Pio- 
neers, and the Pathfinder. ‘They are so 
called because the chief character wore 
long boots, so was called ** Leather- 
stocking’” by the Indians. The plots of 
most of these stories are located along 
the northern boundary line of the New 
England States 

14. The snow line would be where 
the temperature never rises above 32 
degrees. From the foot of the moun- 
tain to the snow line, the temperature 
falls 65-2. 3 degrees. Each degree 
represents an ascentof 550 feet, so the 
snow line is 550x 33== 13,150 feet 
from the foot of the mountain. 


% 


Alaska 


‘To many of the people the United 
States, and especially to those of the 
East. Alaska probably represents an 
unexplored arctic region away off at 
the tip-end of our continent— a terti- 
tory that interests them very little, ifat 
all, undoubted! cause they know so 
little about it. “They might even be 
surprised to know that Alaska is more 
than twice the size of Texas, compris- 
ing 590,884 square miles. 

Until 1867 this portion of the Ameri- 
can continent was the possession of 
Russia from which the United States 
government purchased it for $7,200, 
O00. At that time most of our own 


California from destruction by some 
sort of Insects | 

4. Many of the rivers im Australia 
have no outlet. “Vhey rise inthe high- 
lands near the coast and flow towards 
the centre of the island when they 
uradually become shallower until they 
disappear, having sunk into the sand 

5. The six chief causes that affect 
the climate of a place are: (a) its dis- 
tance from the equator; (b) its alti- 
tude: (c) the location of the moun- 
tains; (d) the direction of the winds; 
fe) its distance from large bodies of 
water; (f) the ocean currents 

6. The inhabitants of Japan are call- 
ed Japs, or Japanese: of Sweden, 
Swedes; of Peru, Peruvians, of Arabia 
‘Arabs, sometimes Arabians; of Mor- 
occo, Moors; of Holland, Hollanders, 
often Dutch; of Norway, Norwegians, 
Afghanistan, Afghans; of Denmark, 
Danes; of the Isle of M. 

7. Sir Walter Ra 
tory of the World while in 
Bunsan’s “Pilgrim's Progress” was 
also written while its author was in 
prison. 

8. Rice forms the principal food of 
more than one half of the people of the 


people questioned the wisdom of pay- 
ing so great a price fora desolate ter- 
ritory so remote from lization. 
Infact it was nicknamed “‘Seward's 
Folly’? by those who opposed the 
policy of the administration which 
was responsible for the expenditure. 
Soon after the purchase a special 

tof the Treasury in his report 
vised abandoning the territory as 
“not worth the trouble and money 
expended upon it.” 

‘As recently as 1905 there appeared 
in one of the leading periodicals of our 
own country an arcticle by a prom- 
inent foreign writer who, in reference 


“to Alaska, said, ““This vast region is 


inhabited by a few savages and js not 
likely ever to support a population 
large enough to make its goVernment 
a matter of practical conyequence.” 
In contrast to these opinion let us 
quote from Major General A. W 
Greely of the U.S. army, who wrote 
for the National 
of July 1909, 
Economic E of Alaska.” He 
says: ‘In considering the commercial 
aspects of this region, it is apparent 
that the products of Alaska, upon 


red of the 


table 
Greely gives an, angreuate 


8 
world ’” duri 
1868 to 1908 as $328, 
forty-five times the purchase 
the territory. , § 
Tthas also been demonstrated by 
the government, which has maintain- 
ed agricultural experimental stations in 
Alaska for a number of years, thatthis 
vast region has possibilities for the 
successful pursuit of agriculture; that 
nearly one-fifth of its area can beused 
for agriculture and for pasture. 
1h addition to the mining of gold, 
which at present is the most important 
of Alaskan minerals, “‘copper, 
and tin are to be factors of great econ- 
‘comical importance in the near future.’’ 
‘The one great disadvantage in con- 
nection with many of the industries is 
the lack of transportation facilities. 
“The sea coast is very irregular and af- 
fords opportunity for good harbors but, 
as yet, only a small portion of the 26, 
000 miles of coast-line has been chart- 
ed. Arms of the. sea indent the 
country for many miles in places and 
when the’charting has been completed 
navigation will be much more safe than 
at present. Onelarge navigable river, 
the Yukon, furnishes communication 
between places as widely separated as 
New Orleans and St. Paul on the 
Mississippi. —Ex. 


ing the period from 


900,000, or 


Animal Peculiarities 

Mud turtles and tortoises have no 
teeth 

All animals that chew the cud have 
cloven feet, but notall with cloven feet 
chew the cud. 

Both bones forming the parrot’s 
beak are movable while the majority 
of other birds can move only one. 

- nen 

The structure of the frog is such 
that it can not breathe with its mouth 
open, and if it were forcibly kept open, 
the creature would suffocate. 

Pigs are poor swimmers, and, owing 
to the fact that their front legs are set 
so closely under their bodies, they fre- 
quently cut their own throats with 
their cloven feet when they fall into 
the water and attempt to swim. 

Hares can not close their eyes since 
they have no eyelids. Instead, they 
show a thin membrane, which covers 
their eyes during sleep. 


Fish swallow their food without | 


chewing it. This they do because 
they are oblige 
and close their ja 
through their gills. 

The owl can not move his eyeballs or 
eyes; they are fixed in their sockets 
by a strong, 
form of acone. But the owl can turn 
his head around in an almost complete 
circle without moving his body. 

Sheep have no teeth in their upper 
jaws.—Boys’ Life. 


The Vastness of South America 


The vastness of South America is 
the first thing we must understand. 
travel about thirty or forty thousand 
miles each year trying to cover my 
circuit. 
tweenthe extieme points, from Pan- 
ania by steamer down the west coast 
and on through the Straits to Asuncion, 
Paraguay, than it would take to go from 
San Francisco to Cairo and back to 


"Ss 


_ Glasgow. 


You think of Bolivia as a little coun- 
try. 
and England. Peru is as large all 
the United States from Nova Scotia to 
the Gulf. Argentina equals all the 
United States, west of Omaha. Brazil 
is a United States with another Texas 


price of! nitrates 
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1} of $17,000,000. 


sugar fields 
tich alluvial 
Uruguay, is as 
Illinois and lowa. 
ty bushels to the acre 
bushels; alfalfa, sixcrops a year. 
In the latitude south of the equator, 
as far as Chicago is north of it, we 


| have an Illinois soil and a southern 


' California climate. Such a combina- 
tion comes.as near to an agricultural 
paradise as there in this poor world. 

What kind of barns dothey build in 
Argentine?’’ a manasked me. “What 
do they want barns for? 1 replied. 
“They do not need to keep cattle 
out ofthe cold. ‘They donot have to 
cut and store their hay. [It grows 
twelve months in the year."’—Homer 
C. Stuntz in the World Outlook. 


i 


Brazil 


About seventy percent. of the coftce 
used annually in the United States 
comes from Brazil. 

Although coffee and rubber produ. - 
tion are the chief industries practically 
all of it is exported. Brazil uses no 
cubberin the raw stateand practically 
no coffee. 

‘The deepest mine in the world is a 
gold mine in Brazil. It is sunk in the 
hard rock and has a shaft over 5,800) 
feet in depth. 

‘African slavery was carried on in 
the early days, great numbers being 
imported. But the negroes revolted 
against their masters and established a 
fortified state of their own which they 
called “'Republica des Palmares.” 
It survived for more than sixty years, 
ending in 1695. “‘An incentive to 
the African race for ever will be the 
memory of Palmares.”’ 

Most of the locomotives and steam- 
boat engines use wood and oil as fuel, 
as coal is scarce. 

Brazil was discovered by a Spaniard 
eight years after Columbus discovered |] 
America. He claimed it for his king, 
but as it was east of the line of de- 
marcation fixed by the Pope between 


| fields for exploration by the Spanish 


and Portuguese, Spain yielded her 
claim to Portugal. 

(hough rich in minerals of all kinds, | 
the mining production ig small, duc to 
the lack of coal. 

White men live chiefly on the coast as 
they cannot stand the heat and fever 
in the interior. Distances are so great 
that when a man is stricken with fever 
he has small chance of getting up to 4 
more healthful locality before he dics. 
| Brazil is the only republic in | 

South America where Portuguese is” 
| spoken, all the others speaking Spanish. 
| Rio de Janeiro has a very. beautiful 
‘boulevard which has been laid along 
| the shore of the bay for miles, ata cost 
It is bordered with 


trees and wider parts are filled in with | 
flowers 


It takes me longer to go_be- | 


It is asbig as Germany, Austria, | 


| __ Its most famous park isthe Botanical 
| Garden founded in 1808, and in it are 
rare plants from all overthe world. It 
is also noted for its avenue of royal palm 
trees. These trees are not native (0 
Brazil but were imported from the 
| West Indies. 


‘True contentment depends not of 
what we have. A tub was large © 
nough for Diogenes; but a world 10° 
little for Alexander. —Charles Calet 
Colton. é 


Mr. Stewart's CLass 
—| would like to tell you a story 
about ‘The Black Douglas.”’ It is 
very interesting. 
In |, in the time of King 
Robert Bruce, there lived abrave man 
whose name was Douglas. 


d beard were black and long and his | sain 
face was tanned eaeesreeae people | Great Britain 


nicknamed him the Black . 
He was a good friend of the king and 
one of his strongest helpers. ‘There 
was war with the English, who weretry- 
ing to conquer Scotland and Bruce and 
Douglas were trying to drive the English 


out of the country. Douglas did many | 


brave deeds and the English soldiers 
became very much afraid of him, 
There was a large castle in Scotland 
which the English had taken early in 
the war. The Scottish soldiers want- 
ed very much to take it again and the 
Black Douglas and his men went one 
day to see what they could do. Ithap- 
pened to be u holiday and most of the 
English soldiers were drinking and 
having a merry time in the castle. 

In the evening when it was growing 
dark, the wife of oneof the soldiers 
went up on the wall with her baby in 
her arms. As she looked over into 
the fields below the castle, Black Doug- 
las and his men were creeping on hands 
and feet toward the foot of the castle 
wall but she thought they were cattle. 
Some of them were dragging ladders 
behind them though the grass. They 
climbed to the top of the wall and then 


they saw/the wife and her baby on the 
i 


castle walls. 

sae as elie pete 

The lack Dougiax aball not get ye. 

Just then she heard a gruff voice be- 
hind her saying ‘Don’t be too stire of 
that.’’ She looked around and there 
stood the Black Douglas himself. 
The Scottish soldiers soon took the 
castle, but Douglas weuld not let any- 
one harm the woman and her child 

—Dorothy Baillie. 
—This is the first month of spring 
and | am going to write about it. 

Spring has come to Ontario a month 
earlier than in any recent year. Rob- 
ins, blackbirds, crows and other beau- 
tiful colored birds are coming to Can- 
ada carlier this spring. We would like 
to learn the names of all the birds. 
Some teachers keep a record hanging 
on the walls of theit rooms, on which 
they write the names of the pupils 
Who see any kind of bird first and 
where they saw them. “The teachers 
like to know about the birds and we tell 
them about all we see. The birds 
were welcomed on March Ist when 
we went for a hike to Jones’ woods, 
where we saw robins, blackbirds, spar- 
tows and other birds and we were glad 
tosee them. In September, as soon 
a it got cold, they went away to 
the south where the climate is warm 
and they came back here this spring. 
This spring the dayshave been beau- 
tiful and mild. The snow has’melted 
earlier this spring than usual and is all 
gone now, and the pussywillows are 
outand soon the buds will appear. 
There are many more autombiles run- 
ning on Trent Road now, than at this 
time last year-—Joseph Carriere. 

—One day recently Mr. Lally show- 
ed us some very interesting moving 
Pictures about apple-growing in the An- 
hapolis Valley, for which Nova Scotia 
is famous. First we saw many large 
apple-orchards in which all of the trees 
Were thickly covered with beautiful 
white blossoms. The people take 
Rreat care of the orchards and keep 
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the tops were put on the barrels 
and they were loaded in railway cars 


ee i ae to the ports where they were 


ped to other countries, chiefly to 
About 2,000,000 
barrels are exported from Nova Scotia 
every year.—Leonard Brown. 


i Picrures asour Cocoanuts 

| —QOne morning recently we were 
|shown some moving pictures about 
| how cocoanuts are gathered and pre- 
|pared for use. Cocoanuts grow in 
| bunches atthe top of a kind of palm 


{tree. These trees grow in hot coun- 
‘tries, and in many of the Pacific Is-, 
{Tan 


| First we saw some men pulling the 
‘nuts off the trees with long poles. 
| They were then put in carts and taken 
to a river where the cocoanuts were 
tied together in couples. They were 
then thrown into the water and tied to 
a long rope and made into rafts. 
These rafts were poled down the 
stream to the mouth and then the nuts 
were thrown up on the ground. The 
husks were taken off and the nuts, the 
hells of which were then soft, were 
cut into two pieces with large knives 
and put on the groundto dry for a 
while. “Fhen the meat was scooped 
out of the shells and spread on the 
ground to dry some more. Menkept 
stirring and turning them witha sort of 
rake so they would dry on all sides. 
| This dried cocoanut meat is called 
copra. Then the copra was put into 
| large bags or sacks and shipped to all 
parts of the world. Most of itistaken 
to factories wher: the oil is pressed out 
and is used for making soap and can- 
‘dles. Some of copra is shredded and 
‘is used for making cake, icing, candy, 
pies, etc., but the pictures did not 
show this. —Evelyn L. Maitre 


SourH AMERICA 

Last Wednesday morning four 
classes went to see some very interest- 
ing pictures about South America in 
Miss Deannard’s room. 

South America is the same size as 
North America. Brazil is the largest 
country in South America. 

The Amazon is the largest river in 
the world. It rises in the Andes 
Mountains, flows east, and empties in- 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 

‘The banks of the Amazon River 
are lined with tall trees, including great 
numbers of rubber trees. 

In Argentina there are great grassy 
plains called pampas on which many 
flocks of sheep, cattle, and horses are 
raised. The pampas make good fertile 
farms and much wheat is grown there. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is a 
beautiful city, situated on the mouth 
of Rio de la Plata. 

Chile is a very narrow country be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean and Andes 
Mts. It includes many islands along 
the coast and land on both sides of the 
Strait of Magellan. 

‘The northern part of Chile is 
a semi-desert. 

In South Chile there are many 
sheep and cattle ranches with a large 
trade in wool, hides, and leather. 

In Peru there is also a narrow strip 
of land along the coast and the eastern 
part is mountainous with many /fertle 
valleys. 

Southern Peru isa desert, with a 
fall of rain only once in sixeOr seven 
years. 


In the valleys and ~ table-lands, 


them free from weeds. We saw a among the mountains, the common trees 


| grains and 


= les of the temper- 
Ecuador pie fenestra 
try. are no roads, but a 
few railways. There. are rich mineral 
deposits but very little is mined, except 
in some of the rich goldfields. 
aad pes oe the sun one vertically 
e the Tropic of pricorn. By 
March 21 the sun has moved up tothe 
equator in northern South America. 
On June 21st the sun has moved 


from northern South America to 
southern Mexico. ~ 
On September 21st the sun has 


moved back to the equator again, which 
is in northern South America. 
—D. C. Standish. 


Miss Carrot’s Crass. 

—I would like to tell about a baseball 
game that I saw. Last summer in 
August, my brother Bill asked me if I 
would like to see a baseball game at 
the Stadium and | told him that | 
would. 

In the afternoon Bill and I got 
ready. We rode on one street car a 
long way and then we got off and got 
on another street car. Soon we got 
off again and walked to the Stadium. 
We enjoyed watching the game. 

‘ Toronto played against Jersey City. 
and won by thescore of 5 to 0. Toronto 
and Jersey City played again and Tor- 
onto won again by the score of 3 to 0. 
‘The people of Toronto cheered loudly 
and they were glad that Toronto won. 

: Bill and 1 arrived home about 5.30 
o'clock. 1 told my parents that T'or- 

‘ontowon. _M parents were very giad. 

' | would like to tell you about spring, 
too. ‘The snow is almost all gone. 
Last Monday it rained. Yesterday 
was a very beautiful bright day. We 
are always very glad when spring 
comes. The birds are coming back 
from the south early this year because 
the weather is so fine. Our class 
have seen robins, cedar waxwings, 
crows, bluebirds, swallows, blackbirds 
and starlings. | have’seen robins and 
blackbirds. We are keeping a bird 
calendar. It is nice to rememeber 
when we see the different birds. I 
wonder how many birds _I shall see. 
Soon we shall olay baseball. I shall 
be glad when the flowers come. 
wonder who will find the wild flowers. 

—B. McGovern. 


—Last Friday night the senior pupils 
had movies in Miss Deannard’s class- 
room. The pictures were the Canadain 
water way from Fort William and Port 
Arthur toQuebec. Many boats are la- 
den with grain. ‘They go down the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River. They carry millions of bushels 
of wheatto Montreal and Quebec City. 
Then it is exported to Europe. We also 
saw pictures of the lift locks at Peter- 
boro. They are the largest lift-locks 
inthe world. We enjoyed the pictures. 

‘They were very interesting. “They 
will help us to remember geography. 

We thanked Miss Deanard for her 
kindness in inviting us to see the pic- 
tures. —H. McMillan. 


—| would like totell you about a 
picture we saw. A couple of weeks 
ago we went to the assembly hall to 
see the pictures of the apples of Anna- 
polis. Canada has the best applés in 
the world and some of the best. grow 
in the Annapolis district in Nova Scotia. 

In blossom-time the country looks 
vere beautiful. The airis very fragrant. 
Farmers take care of the apple or- 
chards. They drag the ground to keep 


it soft and fresh and spray the trees 
to kill worms and grubs. All summer * 


the sun shines brightly and rain falls 
and then the apples grow large 
and red, The trees are laden with 
fruit. 

When the apples ripen,the men 
and boys put long ladders against the 
and they pick the apples and 


put them into barrels. They are 
drawn tothe warehouses. The people 
sort, grade and pack them into barrels. 
Every year Nova Scotia exports two 
million barrels of apples to the markets 
of the world. Are you fond of eating 
apples? I think apples are very good 
food. —John R. Boyle. 


—Last summer I had a holiday. I 
did not get a job in Belleville because 
my grandmother wanted me to go 
home to Merrickville for a visit. 
stayed there twomonths. My mothe 
went there too. : 

My grandmother told me that we 
would go to Ottawa to see my Uncle 
Harvey and Auntida. “Uncle Harvey 
took me toashow. ‘The picture was 
“The Black Pirate."’ It wasa good 
show, ™~ 
We went horite to Merrickville and 
we were very tired. Next day in the 
afternoon my friends, Ross, Kend- 
rick, Clarence Eagley, Lee Watchorn 
and I went to Burritt’s Rapids to 
see a game of baseball. We enjoyed 
the outing very much. 

In August my mother, grandmother, 
Aunt Laura, a friend and I went to 
Kempvwille to see my aunt, Mrs. 
George Prosser. 

On Sept. 3rd, my mother and | 
came back to Bellevilleto see my father. 
My father told me about my friend, 
Miss Helen Mae Bell who had bron- 
chitis for two years. She did not get 
better. In September she died. She 
was an Anglican. | She was buried in 
the Belleville Cemetery. 1 was very 
sorry for her. Helen Bell used to live 
in Merrickville. 

Next summer | hope I shall go to 
Toronto for a visit. 1 have not seen 
my Aunt Violet Stewart for five years. 
She lives in Toronto. | think I shall 
enjoy visitingin Voronto. I shall try 
to see the Provincial Parliament Build- 
ings in Toronto. —Lawrence Guy 


—I would like to tell you about 
Florence Nightingale. 

During 1855 and 1856 England and 
Russia were enemies. “Uhey were at 
war with each other in Crimea. ‘The 
war was called the Crimean War. 
Crimea is a peninsula—in southern 
Russia. The winters in Crimea are 
very much colder than the winters in 
England and during the war the Eng- 
lish troops suffered very much from the 
cold. Many English soldiers were 
sick. Some were wounded and killed. 
The sick and wounded were not 
cared for because there were no nurses 
or hospitals there. 

Florence Nightingale was an Eng- 
lish nurse. She felt very sorry for 
the poor soldiers. She volunteered to 
goto Crimeato nurse the poor soldiers. 
She went to Crimea and the English 
Government built a hospital for the 
soldiers. Miss Nightingale was put in 
charge of the hospital and she and about 
thirty-five other nurses took care of 
the soldiers. Every night Florence 
Nightingale used to walk through the 
wards of the hospital, carrying a lamp, 
to see if the soldiers were comfortable. 
She was called the woman with the 


P- 

When the war was over, she went 
to England. The English people 
wanted to give her a large sum of 
ney for nursing the soldiers but she 
She told them to 
build a home for the nurses with the 
| money. ‘They built it and it was cail- 

ed the Nightingale Home. 
i —Lawrence Roach. 


| moi 
did not accept it. 


What were the bond 

and man dost judge, 
Pain once abolished? 
—Robert Browning. 


"twixt man 


Ifthere were more kind word to the 
living, there would be less need for the 
hypocritical ones when gone! 
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then it passes through different, rollers” 
where is at first cut into two sheets, 


to be printed on the other 
it by the upper forms and 


iiion. which arethen connected and folded 


vice-Paus.* -+ A. H, Jarynay, Toronta, 
OMe Gulia, Anitray, Woodstock 
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THE CANADIAN | 
Schoo. Morro: “"The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”” 
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Hea 
ing the work of the Dor 
Observatory at Ottawa. Monarchs 
of the Plains was taken on the national 
reserve at Wainwright, Alberta, and 
showed interesting views of yak, clk,” 
buffalo and other wild life. Musking 
with the Muskies, one of the bureau's 
most recent films, was one that all who 
love fishing, would enjoy. : j 
On Saturday, March 19, a good en- 
tertaiment program was provided by the 
Province of Ontario pictures. The 
programme featured cartoons, Scenics, | 
| 
{ 


gymnastics and comedies. 

Several first-class films have been 
used in teaching this year. Nuture ! 
pictures as of the beaver, the martin, the | 
weasel, the fox, the bear and the lions | 
have been used. In topics, pictures | 
dealing with pineapples, oranges, cork, | 
snow and ice, cocoanuts and bananas | 
have proved valuable From Toronto | 
we received two und three reel films 
dealing with the continents of the 
world, 


A Visit at the Intelligencer 
Printing Co. | 
On the twenty-fifth of March, the | 
senior and intermediate printshop boys 
were very interested visitors at the In- | 
telligencer Printing Co. in the, city. | 
We were all very grateful to our in- | 
structor, Mr. Spanner, for making a 
plan to take us to visit there. We 
were very much interested in their 
work, i 
Having entered the building, we’ 
came to an office where people go to 
buy newspapers and then went into 
another room called the stock room 
where we were told to put our over- 
coats and hats and we passed through 
a jobpress room to a newspaper com- 
posing room in which there were four 
linotypes, one of which was out of or- 
der. We watched with keen interest | 
aman operating a linotype. Our in- 
structor explained some important 
things about ittous. After watching 
it for a momert, we went to see how a 
min made up the forms. When 
they were completed, he let them 
down in an elevator to the floor below 
where they were put ona big news- 
Duper press. 
Then we went through the editorial 


Troom to the bindery where there were 


many kinds of machines. We watch- 
ed a woman perforating sheets for 


_ some order books, and next saw how 


sheets are ruled with red and blue in a 
larve ruling machine and near it there 
was a stitching machine which bjnds 
the books with wire, and a punching 
machine which punches the sheets. 
Another man showed us how gold 
less ring is put on the edge of books. 
\fter making a complete visit there 
“went downstairs to the news- 
Paperroom. In it there was a large 
Press which prints’ the newspaper. 
Eigfit forms of type were used on it. 
In trontof the press there was a big 
toll of paper, €9 inches long and 
weishing 960 Ibs. A sheet of paper 
istun first at the bottom where it is 
Printed by the lower forms on one side 
of it and then is run to the end and up 


We 


' by the machine itself into newspapers 
| which are ready for sale or to be sent 
out. 


‘The last room we visited was the job- 
press room. ‘There are three or four 
different kinds of job presses. Also 
there is a large cylinder press. “Then 
we ended our visit and left for home. 
We certainly got a lot of information 
out of it.—Murray Brigham. 


—— 


Annual Bibe Conference 


‘The Twenty-seventh Annual Bible 
Conference will be held from Friday 
noon, April 15th, to Sunday evening, 
April 17th, 1927, in The Evangelical 
Church of the Deaf. 


PRoGRAMME 
Good Friday, April 15th, 3 p.m. 
Doxology 
Devotional Reading S. B. Baskerville 


4 

Address of Welcome ; 
Address....Rev. R. Roberts, D.D., 

Sherbourne Street United Church 
Hymn... Miss P. Hermon 

Refreshments, 5.30 p.m. 
Good Friday, 7 p.m. 
Devotional Reading W. H. Hazlitt 
Hymn. Miss E. P. Hazlitt 
Prayer. Shairman 
Scripture Reading E. Harris 
Addresses—H. E, Grooms 
J. R. Byrne 

Hymn. Mrs. W. D. Beil 


Saturday, April loth, 2.30 p.m. 
Devotional Reading ....J. R. Byrne 
Hymn Miss B. Wilson 
Prayer.. Chairman 
Scripture Reading........G. Brethour 
Addresses—F. “Verrell 

C. A, Elliott 
Hymn .. fiss M. Powell 
Refreshments. 5.30 p.m. 


Saturday, 7 p.m. 


Devotional Reading... W. D. Bell 


Hymn Mrs. H. Lloyd 
Scripture Reading........ .....W. Ellis 
Prayer... H. W. Roberts 
Mlustrated | wow AL HL Jaffray 


sowH. Lloyd 
..The Choir 


Easter Sunday, April 17th 

Holy Communion at 8 a.m, 

Rey. A. L. Richards, B. D. 

Morning Service at 11 a.m. 

Devotional Reading .... C. McLean 
Hymn. Mrs. 
Prayer .... 3 
Hymn . 
Lord's Prayer... G.Ei 
Sunday School Lesson..W. R. Watt 
Hymn........0.....Mrs. M.-F. Mason 
Benediction 


H. S. Whealy 
. » Chairman 
Miss 


Easter Sunday, 3 p. m. 
Devotional Reading 
A. S. Wagggoner 


Hymn. wow Mrs. W. Re Watt 
Scripture Reading ‘The Supt 
Invocation . ...Chairman 
Hymn ....... ..The Choir 
Creed...... rare A. Walke: 
Sermon.... Rev. W. H. Sedgewick 


D.D., Metropolitan United Church 
Benediction 
Refreshments, 5.30 p.m. 


Easter Sunday, 7 p m. 

Devotional Prayer N. Gleadow 
Chairman 
.CAA. Elliot 
..The Choir 
S$. ‘Goodall 


ressse— 

Mrs. A. S. Waggoner 

Rev. A. L. Richards, B.D 
Hymn. Miss C. Brethour 
Benediction “ 
Doxology 
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.An Interesting Address | 


Two or three weeks ago there was | 
a meeting in Hamilton of parents and 
friends of deaf children. The principal 
feature was an address by Mrs. A. S. 
‘Waggoner, President of the Ontario | 
Association of the Deaf. i 

| Following is The Hamilton Herald’ s | 
report of the meeting : 

Parents and friends of deaf children } 
attending and about to attend the school | 
for the deaf at Belleyille mainly com- 
posed an audience which assembled at 
Centenary church to be addressed by 

, Mrs. A. S. Waggoner, of Hamilton, 
yesterday afternoon. Mrs. Waggoner 
herself having been deaf since child- 
hood, and a large portion of her audi-| 
ence suffering from the same come! 
plaint, the address was delivered in the 
deaf and dumb sign language, and was 
interpreted by F. A. Moore, of this , 
city. Rev. L. F. Dimmitt, pastor of 
the church, opened the meeting with 
prayer 

“There are 70,000 adult deaf peo- 
ple in the United States and 12,000 
in Canada,” said Mrs. Waggoner. 

‘Many of these have been deaf since 
childhood, and many have become 
deaf later in life as a result of illness.”* 
She herself, she stated, had been deaf 
since she was eight years of age, and 
although she knew she must have miss- 
ed a great deal, still she has been hap- 
py, and had not at all realized her loss, 
any more than the person who had 
always lived in the frozen north miss- 
ed the beauty of the south. ““‘We 
who have been educated in schools for 
the deaf do not regard our di 
a handicap, but accept it as a mat- 
ter of course,” she continhed. It 
must, she believed, be much more 

! difficult for those who lost their hear- 
ing later in life, who were conscious 
of the gradual lessening of their powers 
in this respect. Often in their fran- 

tic search for cures they became the 
victims of quacks. ‘They were sensi- 
tive and kept apart from the totally 

‘Weaf wih a consequent great loss to 
both classes, since they with their 
greater experience could help those 
who had never heard, who might in 
turn help them to bear their infirmity 

ith greater fortitude 

‘The deaf make good in many 


Ness as 


' campfire. 


With the Boy Scouts 


Our boys enjoyed a joint hike with 
with the 2nd Belleville Troop on 
Saturday last. Assisant Scoutmaster 
Brown telephoned Scoutmaster Burrell 
early in the week and invited us to join 
them. “They arrived at school at 1.30 
pm. and after a short visit in our 
clubroom we started across country 
for Jone’s Creek. 

We had an interesting time watching 


| some of the 2nd Troop try their cook- 


ng tests. Scout games and some 
signallning filled~a happy afternoon, 
topped off with a light lunch and some 
toasted marshmallows around the 
We returned by the high- 
way shortly after five o'clock. 

We greatly admire the fine spirit of 
the boys of the 2nd Belleville as shown 
by their ready obedience to their youth- 
ful leader, and the friendly comrade- 
ship toward our boys. The whole 
atmosphere of the troop and their ac- 
complishments in scoutcraft speak very 
eloquently of the fine leadership they 
have had in Rev. Mr. Clark as Scout- 
master. We extend our congratulations 
and hope that we may have 
such opportunities of assoc 
his troop. 


for the deaf in Canada. Through the 
crifice of the deaf themselves 
$32,000 had been raised This had 
been duplicated by the United Church, 
and the church had been built. How- 
ever, thischurch, which was the center 
of the religious activities of the deaf 
in Ontario, was still in debt, and 
Mrs. Waggoner concluded with an 
appeal to the friends of the deat for 
funds. 

Following the address — Mrs. 
Wynne, soloist, sang Nearer, My 
God, to Thee, and three deaf girls, 
Erna Sole, Norma Smith and Muriel 


Allan, gave a very beautiful and at 
the same ume extremely touching 
demonstration of how the auty 


and poetry of the soul 4S translated 


lines of employment,” she continued, 
remarking that the idea of some em- 
ployers that deaf people were more 
liable to accident was a mistake, sin 
deafness brought an unusual sharpness 
to the eye, for the avoidance of dan. 
gers. ““The deaf work for what they 

vet, and pay for what they buy, and 
all they ask is a fair chance to earn 

their living. “Those who go about 

begging on the pretext of deatness are 

lly impostors, and if you threaten | 
all the police they will hear you ! 
kly enough.” 

Two systems of communication 
were in use by the deaf, manual and 
lip reading. It was surprising, Mrs. 
Waggoner thought, that more hearing 
people did not learn the sign language 

By means of it they could convey 
their meaning in places where their 
voices would annoy their neighbors, as 
at the theater, or where distances were 
too great for voices to carry. Sign 
language was original and natural, pos- 
sibly having preceded a spoken lan- 
guage in the history of man. Ages 
ture often conveyed the meaning of a 
whole sentence, and many calli 
were pursued almost entirely by me: 
of gesture, such as that of the traffic 
policemen and train crews. 5) nal Sis- 
tems had been developed in sport and 
warfare, the latter having come into 
being, she stated, through the insprira- 
tion of a great general observing the 
communications of two deat and dumb 
people. 


Cuurcu ror Drar 
The last portion of Mrs Waggon- 
er’s address was devoted to the church 


by meansof the sign language. At 
its conclusion scarcely a dry eye was 
» be found inthe audience 

Speaking briefly upon the church 
work of the deaf in “Voronto, B.A 

Moore stated that they had no ordained 
ministers, but that all the services were 

conducted by the deaf and dumb them- 
selves. About 14 teachers had been 
trained, in Toronto, who went out 
weekly to other centers to hold classes. 

Classes existed in London, Brantford, 
Kitchener, Aurora, Ortawa, Cooks- 
town, Sarnia, Owen Sound, Beeton, 
Raglan, Stratford, Windsor and De- 
troit, ‘Their expenses were small com- 
prising only railroad fares and the 
upkeep of the church, but as the excess 
of their income over expenses was very 
light, they must appeal to their friends 
to help pay of theirdebt. Mr. Moore 
seconded Mrs. Waggoner 's stressing of 
the importance of cooperation hetween 

the hard of hearing and the totally deaf, 

and added that the deaf need not fear, 
of transmitting their deatness to. their 


children unless a person deaf since 
childhood married another person 
whose deafness was also inherent. 


About 70 per cent. of the children of 
such marriages were deaf and hence 
marriages of this kind should not be 
made. 

WANTED. A deaf man to work on 
afarm near Carp, Ontario. Must be 
able to milk. For further particulars 
apply to 

Stephen C. Lett, 
R.R. No 2, Carp, Ontario. 
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April again 
Sunshine and rain, 
Spring's here again. 


Tom ann Jit 
One day Jill left her doll on the 


in! chair. Tom pretended to be father 
he te ve a and wore a moustache. Jill pretend- 
Pouring in oH ‘ed to bea woman. “Lom saw her doll 


on his chair. ee hn oF 3 
ii After awhile Jillcame along an 
Hise a Baa a saw Tom whip the doll. Jill was 


Spring's here at last. surprised. 
eas ee ‘After a while she began.to cry. 


Clouds drifting by, ‘Then their mother came along and 
Showing blue skys saw Tom was very funny. His mother 
Grass springing green, laughed. 
Flowers between; 
Robin Redbreast 
Building his nest; 
Cuckoo and dove 
Telling their lov 
Sunshine and rain, 
April again! 
By Lucille Neville Stratton. 


Coaxing out buds. 


———— 
Hepatica 
As soun as snows are melted, 
Hepatica will stir 
And peep up in our faces 
From out her coat of fur 


Her dress of blue and lilac 
Is pressed in proper fold, 
A leafy wrap of last year 
Shelters her from cold. 
By Alif Stephens. 


News 


Monday, March 21. 
Robert saw three birds. 
He saw two horses. 
He saw adog. 
Ella got some candy. 
Helen got some 
—Bobbie Pierce. Grade IC. 


—_—__—_ 


News, Mar.21. Grade 1A 
I went to church yesterday morning. 
Isaw many robins, 1 saw a baby. 
[saw Miss Handley and Miss Nurse. 
—Rosina Provenzano. 


It bled. 1 


Naughty Paul 

‘A long time ago there lived a boy 
named Paul. 

One day when the snow was melt- 
ing Paul went outside and walked in 
the water. He had no rusbers on. 

After awhile he became ill. He went 
tobed. His mother sent for the doc- 
tor. He gave Paul some medicine. 
Ir was bitter. Paul disliked it He 
was ill many weeks He could not 
go outside for a long time. I think 
he was a careless boy. 

—Dorothy Huntley. 
Grade IV. C. 


A boy hit my nose. 
cried. —David Long. 


Jan got a letter Jast Saturday. He 
will have a box next month.—Mar- 
garet Donaghy. 


Twins Pups and Twin Ducks 


—_—_—— 


The Bird House 


Father and Tommy Brown made a 
bird house. ‘They nailed it to a tall 
post in the garden. ~ 

One day mother called, “Come 
quick, Tommy ! Come quick, Litle 
Sister !”" 

What do you think they saw? A 
bird flying into the house w ith a long 
straw in her bill. What was she gong 
to do? 


‘The two win pups and the wo twin 
ducks 

Were walking out together. 

Sad the two twin pups to the two twin 
ducks, 

How rainy is the weather.” 


“We don't mind,” said the qwo win 
ducks, 

The pups said, “We don’t either.” 

The rain came down on pups and 

ducks 

And stopped the fun of neither. 

—Junior Home 


Farth’s Av 


ening 

The earth is waking up at last,— 
She's been asleep so long— 

For just this morning, sweet and clear, 
| heard a bluebird’ s song. 


‘The Little Tin Soldier 
One day Litre Blue Boy ws play- 
ing. He found a gold dollar. 

He asked himself what he would 
buy. He told himself thathe would 
buy a Little Tin Solider who would 
fight for the King. He would buy a 
drum to beat for the Little i 
For March has swept the cloudy skies | who would fight for the 

Until they.re clearand blue; } would buy a gun toshoot and a drum 
He's done a fine housecleaning job to beat for the Little Tin Soldier who 

‘And made things fresh and new. | would fight for the King. He would 

| buy a horse to ride, agun to shoot and 
And just before he went away, adrum to beat for the Little Tin 

He called to all the flowers, Soldier who would fight for the King. 
“Come back and waken Mother Earth He would buy a flag to wave, a horse 

“To warmth and sun and showers.”” | to ride, a gun to shoot and a drum to 
‘beat forthe Little Tin Soldier who 
would fight for the King. —Dennis 5. 
Armes. Grape IVA. 


The tulips and the violets 
‘Are pushing through the sod; 
And down beside the quiet pond 
The pussy willows nod. 


So buds and blossoms hurry back 
‘Through these bright springtime 
hours, | 


That Kanth may wake some shining}. . na 
Original Story from a Picture 


One cay Mr. Hutton went to the 
| store and bought a picture of the Prince 


ay 
And greet a world of flowers 
—Cora C. Long 
Thursday, March 24. 
Wednesday w 


my birthday. He stood on them. He 


My mother came. tookanailand ahammer. He started 
1 had a party to hammer the nail in the wall. He 
V had a birthday cake. hit his thumb and dropped the hammer 


1 had some ice-cream. onthe floor. He put his thumb into 
1am cleven years old. his mouth and screamed. His wife 
Robert Campbell, heard him and she was sorry for him. 

Grade 1C. —Rose B. Benedict Grade IVA 


He carried it home and ~ 


Robin Redbreast, brave and gay, 
Gathering threads and bits of hay. : 
"Spring has come,’* We hear him say. ; 


Do you know robins when you see” 
them? 

You can tell them by their plump, 
reddish-brown breasts. 

The father robin looks very much 
like the mother robin. si 

‘The father isa little brighterin color 
than the mother. He has a 
head) a white throat, and a white spot 
above each eye. His back is gray, 
and his tail feathers are black with 
white tips. His wingsare abrownish- 
gray. His bill is yellow. His legs 
are almost black. 

The mother robin does not wear 
such bright colors. Her breast is not 
quite so red as the father robin’s. She 
looks as if the rain had washed off some 
of her color. 

Do you know the robin's song? 

Robins are happy birds. ‘Vhey sing 
in the morning and the evening. 
Sometimes the best song is sung before 
the sun is up. It sounds like “Cheer- 
up! 

Robins eatmany kinds of insects and 
worms. They like wild fruit too. 
Sometimes they eat the farmer's cher- 
ries. ‘They pay for these by cating 
insects that hurt the trees. They also 
‘eat the cutworms that kill the grass. 

Robins are busy birds. They hunt 
food most of the time for the baby 
birds. 

Did you ever see a robin hunting 
worms? 

He cocks his head on one side and 
listens to see if he can hear a worm io 
the ground. He hops about until he 
can hear one. ‘Then he puts his bill 
in the ground and pulls out the worm. 

The robins are friendly birds. They 
trust us. ‘They like to have their 
nests in the trees near our homes. 


string, and sticks. 
gether with mud. This mal 
strong. ‘The mother robin does most 
of the work in making this nest. She 
shapes it with her breast. 

You can help the robins by putting 
hits of string where they can find them. 
Do not go near the place where they 
are building their nest. If you do, 
you will frighten the robins away. 

“The mother robin lays from four to 
six pretty eggs in the nest. They are 
a light blue. “The mother robin stays 
‘on the nest most of the time until the 
eggs are hatched. The eggs must be 
kept warm. ‘The father robin stays 
close by and sings to her. He feeds 
the mother bird. He stays on the 
nest while the mother bird rests. 

In about two weeks the baby robins 
come out of the eggs. At first they 
are too weak to get out of the nest. 
How busy the old birds are! They 
have to work hard to get food for the 
little birds. Whenever they come 
near the nest, the baby birds open their 
big mouths to have them filled with 
worms. ‘The old robin drops a worm, 
ora part of it, into the baby’s mouth. 


T have atic. A boy coughed. 
A doll has ashoe. A boy ran. 
‘A girl laughed. I saw a bird. 
One. two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, cight, nine, ten. 
‘The sun shines. James coughed. 
A boy fell. A girl ran. 
A girl fell. A doll bowed. 
A man has a pencil. 
I saw a baby. I love mother. 
I saw a dog. I saw a boat. 
I saw a mouse. | have a cap 
l saw acar. I have a coat. 
lsaw atree. 1 saw a flower. 
—Lloyd Greene 
Preparatory Grade A 


‘Are busy as can be, 
They will build strongcozy nests 
In some safe bush ortree. — 


Soon the dainty crocuses 
Will raise their pretty heads, 

And orange, purple, pink, and white, 
We'll see in crocus beds. 


—I know blue, purple, white, 
brown, green, pink, black, yellow, 
red, gray. 

Ilove Miss Cass. I love Miss Ford. 
Lloveababy. 1 lovemother. Ihave 
aball. Lloyd has tie. Lucien has 
apencil. I love Nora. 1 love Fa- 
ther. | love'God. I want tobe good. 

‘The sun shines. Violet got a box. 
I gota box. Doreen has a flower. 


Douglas saw a mouse. Jimmy saw a 


car.—Florence Marshall, Preparatory 
Grade A 


April 
Oh, the April rain is falling; 
Hear it splash against the panc! 
All the seeds and little bughes 
Gladly welcome April rain. 


Now the sun shines through the 
showers, 
Making green the trees and grass; 
And the yellow dandelions 
Look up brightly as we pass. 


My father and mother came to sce 
me last Saturday. They rode on the 
i We went to the movies in 


Belle 
some oranges and apples,some cake, a 
pencil and sume Easter eggs to me. 1 
was happy. ‘They went home, last 
night. —Bud Male. Grade Hic. 


It is spring now. 
past. We are glad. We saw some 
robins, blackbirds, crows, woodpeckers, 
and red winged blackbirds. Robins 
have red breasts. They are pretty. 

—Lloyd Patterson. 


‘The winter is 


‘They gave some candy, | 


Grade IIC. 
Elephants 
Elephants are very large animals. 
They live far away ina warm country, 
They have long trunks.» They have | 
tusks. Their feet and ears are very 


large. Sometimes men ride on their 
heads. ‘There is ari elephant in the 
Zoo in Toronto. Abie gave some 
peanuts and popcorn to it last summer. 

Florence Langdos. 


Grade HA. 


The Birds 


The birds go South in the autumn. 
They come back in the spring. We saW 
many birds at O.S.D. this spring: 

We saw many robins, bluebirds, 
blackbirds, crows, cedar waxings, sone 
sparrows, wild geese,sea gulls and 
winged blackbirds. The birds e# 
worms. They pullthem out of the 
ground in their bills. “Then they 
away. ‘Uhey are happy. They sing: 
‘The sea gulls swim in the bay. Aftet 
a while perhaps the robins will make 
their nests. 

—Cyril Larocque 


{ 


Lord Nelson ' 
‘There have always been brave sail- 


ors ready tofight for England. and of 
these the greatest of all was Lord Nel- | 


jn. 

ee. was a weakly child, and never 

very strong when he was grown up. ) 

But even when quite young he showed 

that he had a brave and fearless spirit. 

‘Once he went out with another boy 
to look for birds’-nests. Dinner-time 
came, buthe did not return, and his 
friends went to look for him. | 

They found him sitting alone by the 
ide of a brook that he could not cross. 

When he was brought home, his 

ndmother said tolhim: ‘I wonder, 
child, that hunger and fear did not 

drive you home!” u 

‘Fear! grandmamma,’ said the boy; 
‘{ never saw fear. What is it?’ 

He and his brother had to ride a 
Jong way every day to school. One 
day in winter it was snowing so hard, 
that after going part of the way they 
came back and said that the snow was 

too deep for them to go on. 

If that be the case,’ said their father, 
‘you need not go. But I should like 
you to try once more. If the snow is 
teally too deep you may come back; 
but, remember, boys I leave it to your 
honour.’ 

‘The snow was very deep, and the 
older brother wanted to go back. 
‘No,’ said our young hero, ‘We must 
goon. Remember, it was left to our 
honour.” 

He was quite a boy when he was 
sent to sea, and for many years he 
worked hard to learn everything that 
might be of use to him. 

When fifteen years of age, he join- 
eda ship that was to sail away to the 
frozen seas of the far north. 

One night he and a friend left the 
ship, and set off across the ice hoping 
to shoot a bear. 

‘The bears that live on the ice are 
tery large and fierce, but this made 
Nelson want to kill one all the more. 

At last they saw a huge bear just in 
front of them, and both fired ar it. 

They only wounded it, and as they 
had no more powder and shot it was 
very lucky for them that there was a 
big crack in the ice between them and 
the bear. 

But their shots had roused the sailors, 
who now came running to help them. 
The bear was killed, and all went back 
to the ship. 

‘The captain was angry, and asked 
Nelson why he had risked his life for 
the sake of killing a bear. Sir,’ said 
he, ‘I wished to kill the bear that I 
might carry the skin to my father.” 

After being many yearsat sea, Nel- 
son rose from post to post until he be- 
came admiral, or chief of English fleets. 

Though ke had been in many hard 
fights, and had lost an eye and an arm, 
he was ready as ever to fight for his 
country. 

At that time there was in France a 
great soldier named Napoleon, who 
had beaten every country in Europe ex- 
tept England. 

In order to bring his men to England 
he must have ships, and be able to beat 
back the English fleet. 

This Nelson said should never be 
done while he was alive. 

At last with a large fleet he sailed in 
Search of the French. When he met 
them he was very glad, for he knew 
that he should beat them. 

He had not quite so many ships as 
the French, but he not did mind that. 
He divided his ships into two longlines, 
and then told his captains to sail straight 
atthe French. 

As they came near to the foe, Nel- 
Son sent up a message to the top of his. 

ip's mast, so that every man might 
fead it. And this was the message: 
gpoeland expects every man to do his 
uty 


E z Tar Canantan : 


‘When the sailors saw the noble mes- 
sage, a mighty shout went up, and 
every man made up his mind that he 
would do his duty. 

And now began the great battle of 
Trafalgar. The French had never 
fought better, but it was of no use, for 
ship after was taken by the English. 

While Nelson was standing upon 
the deck of his ship, the victory, he 
was struck down by a shot and badly 


rounded. 

Feeling that death was near, he call- 
ed one of his captains, Hardy, tohim 
and said: ‘Don’t throw me overboard, 
Hardy, when I am gone. [ should 
like to buried with my parents, unless 
the king wills otherwise. Kiss me, 
Hardy.’ 

Hardy knelt down and kissed his 
cheek. Then he said: ‘God bless 
you, Hardy! Thank God, I have done 
my duty.’ And these were the last 
words he said. 

By this time nearly all the French 
fleet was taken or sunk. It was many 
years before the French could build 
another fleet, so Nelson had saved his 
country from her enemies. 

When news of his death and great 
victory reached England, the whole 
nation was plunged into grief, for Nel- 
son was the darling of the people. 
—Longman’s Historical Readers. 


An April Fool Joke. 

One year, on April Fool’s Day, Fred 
Hill and Frank Adams wanted to play 
a joke on somebody, so Fred got an 
old pocket-book, tied a long thread to 
it, and laid it on the sidewalk. “Then 
the boys hid behind a fence and waited. 
Fred was holding the other end of the 
thread. Soon a woman, who looked 
hungry and poor, camealong the side- 
walk. She stooped, and picked up 
the pocket-book wich Fred did not pull 
away, because he thought that it would 
be more fun to see her open it, and find 
it empty. Then he meant to jerk it 
from her hand. He was much surpris- 
edtosce her face light up when she 
opened it, and he pulled the thread, 
but it caught ona nail in the fence, and 
broke, so the woman walked away 
with the pocket-book. Frank said, 
““Wras there anything in the pocket- 
book?"’ “'No, it was an old one,”” 
Fred replied. ‘‘She looked as if she 
had found something in it,’’ Frank 
said, and then the boys decided to fol- 
low her, and try to find out why she 
was pleased. They had to go a long 
way, and the woman stopped ata drug 
store, and then at a grocery, coming 
out with several packages. At last 
she went into a tumbledown shanty in 
a narrow street. The boys stood 
Jooking at it a few minutes, and then 


Fred knocked at the door. The! 


woman opened it, and he said, 
“Excuse me, but was there anything 
in the purse which you picked up?” 

She turned very pale, and exclaimed, 


“Oh ! do not tell me that it belonged | y 


to anybody. I thought the good God 
had sent it to us, because we were 
starving.”’ Then she told Fred that 
her husband was very sick, and needed 
medicine very much, and that she 
had bought it with the money. 

“Was there money in the purse?" 
asked Fred, and the woman said “Ye 


and we will give it back when my hus- | 


band gets well.” Then she took a 


handful of silver from her pocket, and 
aa eeu ke aidan | and she carried one bundle of them in | © 


offered it to Fred, but he did not take 
it. In a minute he said, “Then was no 
money in the pocket-book; it was an 
old one, and we putit on the sidewalk 
for an April fool joke."’ “Yes, there 
was ten dollars in it,”” said the woman. 
Then she said to him, “We have 
not eaten anything since yesterday 
morning.”’ Fred asked her to show 
him the pocket-book, and she did so. 

“Ie is mine,’ he said, “"but I don’t 
know who put the money into it, so 


|| Fred. 


>, 

youcan keep that, and I will take the 
| pocket-book.’’ He went home very 
much puzzled. Arthe tea table he was 
thinking about it, and took the purse 
out, and looked at it. ‘Then his mother 
said, “‘What will you do with the 
2”? “What money?’’ asked 
She told him to openit, and he 
did so, but there was nothing in it. 
“Why I put ten dollars in it to-day for 
your birthday to-morrow,” she said. 

Where canitbe?’’ Then Fred told 
his mother all about the woman, and 
that she and her family were starvin; 
His mother said, ““The woman was 
right. God senther to pick up the 
pocket-book, because she needed the 
money more than you.’’ Fred said 
that he was glad she had it, and then 
he said, “‘Mamma, I think it was the 
best April fool joke I ever played, even 
if the joke wason me.”’ His mother 
agreed with him. —The Story Reader. 


The Shoemaker and the 
Merchant 

Once there was a poor shoemaker. 
He had to work very hard. He satin 
his little shop all day. He liked to 
sing. He sang to pass away the time. 
His voice was very clear and strong. 
The neighbors could hear him singing. 

One of his neighbors was a rich 
merchant. He did not like to hear 
the shoemaker sing. He was a very 
busy man. He did not go to bed until 
midnight. Then in the morning the 
shoemaker's singing awakened him 
very early. Hedid notlikethat. He 
wanted to make the shoemaker stop 
singing. He could not forbid him. 
The shoemaker had a right to sing 
if he wanted to. 

The merchant thought about it. He 
wentto the shoemaker one day. He of- 
fered him some money if he would 
not sing for a month. Theshoe- 
maker thought that was an easy way to 
get money. “The money that the mer- 
chant offered seemed a large sum to 
him. So he promised to stop singing. 

"The merchant gave him the money 
and went away. 

"The shoemaker was very happy. 

He counted the money again and 
again. Arlast he went to bed. He 
could not sleep. He kept thinking 
about the money. He was afraid 
someone would steal it. “The next day 
he felt very unhappy because he could 
not sing. Hetook the money to the 
merchant's house. He gave the mon- 
| ey back to him. He told the merchant 
that the money did not make him hap- 
py. He did not want to keep it. 
Then he left the house. As soon ashe 
was out of the house he began to sing. 
—Selected. 


The Little Match Girl 
It was very, very cold. The snow 
was falling fast, and it was almost 
dark. It was the last night of the 


year. 

On this cold night a poor little girl 
was walking in the streets alone. She 
had no hat on her head and her feet 
were bare. 

When she left home she had a pair 
of slippers. They were her mother’s, 
and they were too big for her little feet 

he lost them when she ran quickly 
across the street to get out of the way 
| of nwo carriages. 
| In her apron were some matches, 


‘her hand. No one had bought a 
| match of her all day, and no one had 
\given her a penny. She did not dare 
}ye.go home without a penny. 

| ‘The poor little girl was cold and 
| hungry. 

| The snowflakes fell on her long 
curls, but she did not think of that. 
© She saw the bright lights in the 
houses, and there was a smell of roast 
goose. 


| 
i 
} 


The Days When Things Go 


‘Then, your sums are always right, 
And you laugh from morn till night. 
. perhaps you think the day 
wrong for fan or play: 
ut the reason | can tell. 
And remedy ax well. 
ter nort of cure— 
up with your head 
rned the right side of the bed! 
Anonymous, 


Z 
3% 
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““-This is the last night of the year,”’ 
she thou. “""This is News Year's 
Ve. 


The child sat down in a corner 
made by two houses. 

It grew colder and colder, but she 
did not dare to go home. No one 
had bought a match, and no one had 
given her a penny. 

Besides, it was as cold at home, for 
the wind and snow came in through 
the roof. 

Her little hands were very cold, so 
she took a match and lighted it to 
warm them. 

he match burned brightly. The 
child thought she was sitting before a 
warm stove. 

She put out her feet to warm them 
too. Just then out went the light, and 
the stove was gone. 

Then the little girl lighted another 
match. It burned with a beautiful, 
bright light. The light fell on the 
wall of the house and she could see 
through it into a room. In the room 
was a table covered with a white cloth, 
and set with pretty dishes. 

‘A roast goose, stuffed with apples 
and plums, was on one end of the 
table. Asshe looked, the goose jump- 
ed down and walked up to her. 

‘Then the match burned out, and she 
saw only the wall of the house before 
her. 

She lighted another match. Now 
she was sitting under a beautiful Christ- 
mastree. 

Many bright lights burned on the 
green branches, and pretty toys looked 
down ather. ‘he child put out her 
handsforthem. Out went the match! 

‘The bright lights on the Christmas 
tree burned higher and higher. Now 
she saw that they were stars in the sky. 

One of the stars fell and made a 
along line of fire. ** Some one is 
dying,’’ thought the child. Her grand- 
mother had told her that when a star 
falls a soul goes to God. 

She thought of her grandmother 
who had been so kind to her. Dear 
grandmother, she was dead now. She 
lighted another match. In the bright 
light she saw her kind grandmother 
standing before her. 

She looked gentle and loving, and 
happier than ever before. ~ Oh, 
Grandmother, take me with you,” cried 
the little girl. “* Do not leave me in the 
cold. Do not go like the warm fire in 
the stove, like the New Year's goose, 
and like the beautiful Christmas tree."” 

She lighted all the matches in the bun- 
dleyfor she wished to keep her grand- 
mother with her. “The matches burn- 
J with a light as bright as day. Her 
dear grandmother had never looked so 
beautiful and kind. * 

She took the little girl in ner arms 
and they Hew together, higher and 
higher into the light. “The dear child 
would never be cold or hungry again. 
She was with God. —Child Life Read- 
ers. 
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We make large promises, to avoid 


making small presents. 


ag I ome 


the Business World, and I took 
trouble to it. understand 
and it’s the truth. I’ve been a ‘trail- 
er,’ all right. But 1 believe, from | Minister of the Government Th 
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= Easter Flowers ly, apparently unconscious of the hid- smiled, the first smile any one in the Easter Song 
By M. B. Wituams sen meaning of her Sompasiion’s iF pow! had seen on cat pain drawn Daye hear the wg of triumph 
ae ‘ s mark. tis so pretty and grace! face. ing o'er in fawn— 
WAS Easterin New | that nothing could add to its beauty, I “" Yes," said one of the good sisters] other sree el og 


‘Orleans. Every one 
ho has visited that 
uaint Southern city at 
e end of Lent must 

have been struck by the 
affluence of | decorations which 
makes the Roman churches temples of 
bloom and of fragrance; but on this 
special Eastertide the pretty litle 
church on R- Street surpassed all 
the others in its decorations. 

The arches of roses and smilax, with 
their festoons of Spanish moss, were 
more graceful, the christening font 
was a bank of fragrant white flowers, 
and the mottoes were more artistic and 
original than is usually the case. Evi- 
dently the work had been done with 
loving care and by deft fingers. It 
was the evening before Easter, and two 
girls had remained behind the others to 
give the finishing touches to some of 
the wreaths and festoons. 

“Do you know Grace Nugent would 
not give us one of her flowers,’’ Mar- 
garet King. said to her friend, Adele 
Foster. “She's got lots of them, you 
know, and her lilies this year are 
the most beautiful I'veeverseen. All 
she said when I asked her was, ‘I have 
other uses for my flowers, Mi tie 
“What a mean thing!’ 

Adele. “‘What better use could we 
~ have for flowers, than, this?’* with ig: 

sweep of the arm toward the Tose 

“I'm: positively ashamed of 

Grace, and we've been so fond of her, 

and thought her so generous! 
What does she mean by other uses for 
her Howers: 
“haven't the least idea; but I do 
know there can't be a better use for 
flowers than to bring them here. 
Every one admires them more in a 
church than anywhere else, and we 
ought to do everything to make our 
church attractive. 
duty greater than that, particularly at 
Easter."" 

“Yes,” said Adele, thoughtful 
“but do you know I’m puzzled at ¢ 
Strange ungenerous turn Grace has 
taken. She never seemed selfish before 
with anything she had, but she would 
Neither assist us this year in decorating 
hor vive us a single fower.”* 

_ ‘She probably has a streak of sel 

fishness we know nothing about. You 
see, she thinks the world and all of her 
flowers, and it shows itself when she’s 
asked forthem. But I declare if she 


isn't coming in the gate! After treat- 
ing usso,too. I'm going to show her 
what | think of her.’’ Grace Nugent 


walked slowly up the centre aisle, look= 
ing uimiringly from side to side. A 
Sweet-faced gitl she was, with a 
thouhful gravity in her fine gray eyes 
which made her appear much older than 
er eighteen years. 

How beautiful you have made the 

church!"* she said with a pleased smile. 


“Yes we've worked hard enough at» 


it,’’ Margaret answered coldly. *“The 
font would have been prettier for a 
sheat of white lilies,"’ she added, 
Meaningly, “‘hut those who would 
ave given them to us had none in 
loom," * 

“Well, I don’t know that anything 
Could improve it. Grace spuke quiet- 


Ican't imagine any | 


think."” 

“You think so, do you?’’ with sup- 
pressed indignation. ‘‘Well, now do 
you know we were under the impress- 


sion you didn’t approve of church | 


decorations.” 

“I didn’t approve!’’ Grace repeat- 
ed, with astonishment. 
has given you thatidea? I could not 
assist you to-day because I had other 
work on hand, but I think flower 
decoration in church a beautiful cus- 
tom. Do you know, I can fancy each 
flower up there repeating with their 
fragrant breath, ‘Hail, Prince of 
Peace!’ "’ 

“Very imaginative!’’ sneered Mar- 
garet. ‘‘We are only workers. We 
get the flowers, and we arrange them, 
but we leave others, who like the 
lilies, ‘toil not,’ to hear the voices.’’ 

Grace colored, and looked up at the 
sarcastic speaker. 

“T suppose you mean that, as I 
refused you flowers, I have no right to 
comment on your work,’’ she said, 
gravely. ‘As I told you, I happen to 
need mine for another purpose. Quite 
as useful a one as yours, I think.’” 

‘Oh, of course you have a right to 
do as you choose with your own!"’ 
Margaret cried, hotly. “‘But as for 
having a better use for your flowers 
h ibring them “hereon Easter, 
that’s impossible: You're trying to 
excuse your own Selfishness, you know 
you are! I didn't think it of you 
Grace!’’ and tears of anger stood in 
her eyes. 

“Well, don’t judge me yet, Marga- 
ret,”” Grace said, quietly. “*Perhaps 
} you may agree with me before many 
days. Good-by.” 

“Agree with her, never!’’ Margaret 
| exclaimed impetuously to Adele, as 
Grace passed out of the church. 

“*Perhaps we are too hasty,’’ Adele 
said, quietly. “‘Youknow, Margaret, 
you are too impulsive to be just, and I 
really believe Grace has some good 
reason for refusing her flowers.” 


| In the largest ward of the children’s | 


i department in the C—Hospital,. the 
ward of incurables, that Easter morn- 
ing brought with it something mar- 
velous to the patient little sufferers lying 
on their clean white cots. 


of the room. At the foot of each cot 
was a suitable motto of leaves and 
flowers. suspended from the ceiling. 
By each pillow was laid a bouquet of 
roses, Ii 
with delicious perfume. 

“Oh, is it heaven?” said one thin 
little creature in the last stage of con- 
sumption, raising the flowers in her 
wasted hands and pressing them to her 
blue lips. 

“Ohno, I’ve seen them often be- 
fore,’’ said her neighbor, a girl with 
spinal complaint.‘ We used to_live 
in the country, and we had a garden 
with a great rose-bush in it, red roses 
that smelt so nice, anid my ma used to 
let me pull them. {| could run about 
then as wellas anybody. It makes me 
feel good to see roses again. Some- 
body must care for us to take trouble 
and send them here"? And the girl 


“Why what! 


A large | 
pyramid of flowers tose in the centre ; 


and violets filling the air 


, who stopped to listen. “* It was a 
good young lady who thought of you. 
| She said, ‘See, here are some dear 
‘children who are not able to see the 
flowers blooming in the garden, nor 
j even goto church and see the flowers 
there. I will bring them some, and 
then they will remember what a great 
day Easter isto them and to all the 
world, and they will try to be patient.”” 
The little consumptive clasped her 
flowers in her hot hands and said: “*! 
would like to see the good flower lady. 
T want to thank her.’ 

** You will see her. 
to come to-day.’” 

The services at R—Church were 
unusually impressive that Easter morn- 
ing.- J cannot say, though, that Mar- 
garet King heard one word of them, 
so engrossed was she in watching the 
effect of the decorations on every one 
who entered the church and _ recalling 
the compliments that she as chief work- 
er had already received on her success. 

Her anger against her friend burned 
hotly every time her eyes fell on 
Grace’s calm absorbed face. 

** Come with me, Margaret,’’ said 
the soft voice of Grace, as the people 
were leaving the church. ** [have an 
appointment and I wish you would go 
with me,"* 
a 
fuse, but curiosity, and some constrain 
ing influence in Grace’s voice and 
look, silenced her lips. 

““ Weare going to the C—Hospital, 
said Grace, as they took their seats in 
the street-car. 

“*Tothe Hospital! Whaton earth 
takes you there to-day?”’ 

** You will see when you get there,” 
Grace answered, smiling. 

“*"The children are just longing for 
you, Miss Nugent,’’ said one of the 
nurses who met them at the door. 

“* They're more roused up than I’ ye 
seen them for many a day. We've 
} given them the fruitand cake you sent, 
but I think the Howers please them 
ibest. They’ve been chatting and 
laughing over them, and it isn’t often 
| you hear a laugh in this ward."* 

“© Grace, I understand now?” 
whispered Margaret, as her eyes fell on 
the stately white lilies which crowned 
the pyramid, and which seemedto nod 
a welcome to them as they entered. 

“© Can you ever forgive me?” 

“* Hush!"" said Grace. “* What is 
there to forgive? 1 had my idea to 
carry out, and you had yours,—both 
good in their way."’ 

** Here is the young lady you call 
the Hower lady,” said the nursey 
smiling. ** She has come to see hovy 
you like her fruit and flowers.’” 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ cried eager 
voices from every cot. 

“Thank you a million times 
Ma’ am,” repeated the Itttle consump- 
tive, near whose cot Grace had paused. 

** Ohthe flowers are so beautiful 
and so sweet, and I’ve been so busy 
looking at them I’ve almost forgotten 
to cough.’”” 

** How did you come to think about 
us? said her hollow-cyed neighbor. “‘It 
seemed when we come here, every- 
body forgot us but the doctors and the 


She promised 


rst-impulse was-to-re- | 


Do ye hear its echoes rit 
pasate sent ee 
A Si rhyt mine foot fa) 


noo 
And their standards high uplifted, 
Hadlant with ealentiel light 


See sin skulking, shadows scatter, 
‘Conquered Death grow weak and wan, 
Terrors fleeing from the highway. 
Of the Exaters marching on: 
no dark und dreaded, 
come a royal bed. 
i ini of kings hath hallowed— 
Where is neither death nor dead! 


Feel ae yt thy it if heali 

‘col younot thy wings of heal 

Chase nwvay the clouils of gloom, 

As carth, tirilled with glad rejoicing. 
Bursts to bright and xlorioux bloom! 


With one mighty -ong victorious, 
With one glorions antiphon, 

With one watchword, are the legions 
Uf the Easters marching o 

“Christ 


Satan’ 
Life immortal, life etern: 
Shout the;knaters mare 


nurses, It’s their business to tend to 
us, | suppose, but they’re good, too.’” 

Her poor eyes filled with tears. 

“* It seems as if nobody gave a 
thought to us outside,’’ she continued. 

** Seems as though my dead mother 

has been by me ever since these posies 
came. ‘She'fold the when she was dy- 
ing that she was going to a great garden 
| where the flowers never fade, and 
was to come there too. | can’t get it 
out of my head that mother sent me 
these red roses to remind me of her 
last words. But that’s a silly notion, 1 
isn't it?’’ with a pathetie look 
in her sad eyes. 
‘0, no,’’ Grace answered. 
** Lam sure the Howers bring you a 
message from your mother and the 
beautiful garden she told you of." 

“* The sister said you would tell_us 
an Easter story,”’ the little consump- 
tive interrupted. 

She told them the old Easter tale, 
sweet forever to new yearning hearts. 
The tale of love and self-sacrifice, of 
agony patiently borne, that life might 
triumph over death. 

They listened breathlessly. Some 
of the children had heard the tale 
before. To others it was new, but 
to all the flowers had spoken, and told 
of love and care in one human heart 
at least outside the hospital. They 
could trust their Father with the rest. 

** Can you ever pardon m Mar- 
garet said again, in a broken voice, as 
they left the hospital. **I censured 
you, [abused you, and how much 
nobler your work was than mine!” 

it Oh, no,’ answered Grace. 
—**It was the work that came to my 
hands, as yours did to yours. Simply 
a division of labor. 1 had thought so 
much of these little sufferers and their 
starved lives, that it seemed to me to 
bring an hour's joy tothem would 
only be another way of laying my flow- 
ers on His altar.” 

“That was the beginning of the Flow- 
et Mission in New Orleans. 


Not even a school teacher notices 
bad grammar in a compliment. 


The Easter Message 


Sweeter grows the Easter story 
“Ar Lhoar it oer aint overs 


Doater grows Hts tender weaning 
AST dwell us on It more. 


more. 
For the years have brought me sorrow, 
“And Trearee can, bear the pal 
‘Save that I have caught the vision 
‘Of the risen Christ again, 


Lean hear Ili< gentle whisper 
‘Av Me tarrig: AL BD 74 He ay 
Speaking, as He spake to 4 
Hin the sirst glad kastertide, 
Breathing words of hope ane mi be 
Till my heart krow= ‘staunch and #LL00K: 
“And nuy grief I> turned to gladnes, 
And wy sighing into song. 


‘(0 Thourixen Christ! T pray Thee. 
‘Asthe caste tide draws near. 
Bowed down with sorruw 


Tone! 
Bear to ther 


Thou hast spoken unto m 


Raith Virginia Bradt 
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His Easter Sermon 
By Heven A. HAWLey 

‘The minister pushed aside his man- 
uscript, and bowed his head on the 
study-table. How shculd he ever 
write his Easter sermon? How could 
he face his people with truths from 
which the life had gone out? Was a 
resurrection possible for a dead truth? 
Earnestly ke besought that the things 
he knew were verities might once 
more be living verities to him. 

When, three months before this, his 
wife and child had died within one 
week, the church sent the Rev. James 
Morrison away to recover from the 
shock, He came back calm and pale, 
with streaks of gray in his thick brown 
hair, For two Sundays now he had 
been in his own. pulpit 

“He never preached finer sermons,” 
so his hearers declared; “but some- 
how the heart's gone out of then, 
Poor man—it takes time’ they added 
sympathetically 

Mr. Morrison raised his head from 
the table, and drew the manuscript 
towards him. “*Perfunctory!"’ he 
exclaimed. “‘Am 1a Christian, or a 
hypocrite? Is this all that my boasted 
religion does for one when real trouble 
comes?’ It seemed to himseli asifa 
spell woven of dark doubts enveloped 
him inits meshes. He struggledtobe 
free, but could accompiish it. 
All the week he had been trying to 
frame a suitable discourse; it was 
Saturday afternoon now Raster 
morning lcomed before him, not as a 
day fair with brightest hopes, “but like 
aterror. [he insistent questions beat 
upon his brain, “What Easter mes- 
sage have 1?” 

He left his study and weat out into 
the grounds, pacing backhand forth, 
still striving to answer the question. 
Spring was in the air, Alling i with 
Nofr balminess; the crocuses were up, 
and the daffodils; but he dd not 
notice. 

“Minter Morrison, 


son’? a child 


Miter Morri- 
snice sounded near 
Turning, he saw the dite girl who 
owned the voice; she was tugzing a 
basket heaped with Easter lihes 

* See my f owers,”” the child per- 
isted. ** Ise buyed “em all my own 
self for my mamma Aunte let me. 
“Tomorrow” s Easter, don’t ycu know? 
She looked up with bright confidence, 
and slid a hand into his limp one. 
fy mamma's asleep in the very 
peatifulest place. She justloved lilies, 
an’ she'll just love to have “em spread 
allover her as if—as—"t was a pretty 
blanket. And auntie says maybe she'll 
see her dear little girl—that’s me, you 
know—while I'm doingit. Don't you 
b'lieve she will?” : 

‘The limp hand had closed on the 
iby this time. and the min- 
os smiled as be answered, 
Annie,” 


iv'd ‘maybe’ as pretty nearly 
She prattled on. : 
avs sometime — my 

toget up, an live with 
that’s me —again 


surety 

And a 
mamma» 
her little girl 


place. Auntie knows that su 
live with my mamma again. 
Though the minister was a stalwart 
man, his eyes were brimming. 

Then another, thought seemed to 
strike Annie. “‘Hasn’t you buyed 


any lilies, Miter Morrison 2? she J 


asked shyly. 

“No, dear; I'm ashamed to say ! 
haven’t.”” 

**Maybe you hasn't anybody to give 
Easter lilies to."’ The child looked 
as if-she pitied him for this great lack. 

“OQ, my dear, | have! There are 
two of mine who sleep in the same 
beautiful grounds where your mamma 
rests.’’ Mr>-Morrison stooped and 


+ gathered the child to his breast. 


“Don’t cry,”” she said gravely, pat- 
ting his wet checks. “I member now. 
[’ll give you two bunches. See; I've 
got so many. My mamma’d like 
your fam'ly to have some. Maybe 
they’ ve got acacquainted by this time,”” 
she struggled with the long word, as 
children will. ‘‘Wouldn’tit be nice if 
they was talking together *bout Easter, 
like us?”” 

Then, gently lifting two of the 
longest, fullest stalks, Annie handed 
them to him with the admonition, 
“You must go very early to-morrow 
morning: it’s nice to be there at sun- 
rise, auntie says; she says there were 
some women went very early to Jesus” 
grave. You won't forget?”’ 

‘No, dear, I won't forget.” 

The minister went back to his study, 
looked over the manuscript once more, 
tore it into bits, and tossed them into 
the waste-basket. Again he bowed his 
head for a brief moment; but the 
prayer was one of thanksgiving for a 
truth no longer dead, but living. 
child’s words had unsealed the tomb. 

“The people had a certain curiosity 
as to how one whose grief was so re- 
cent would preach on Easter Day. 

For once, the sermon vied with the 
music and the flowers as an attraction 
to the crowd 

‘The cold calmness had gone from 
Mr. Morrison’e face as he announced 
a rather unusual Easter text—""What 


shalt understand hereafter. 
contrast between the now and the 
hereafter which comes in the midst of 
mysteries, from beiieving Jesus’ 
words, the planting of fect on eternal 
verities—these were some of the 
points. Old saints who had learned 
sorrow’s lesson knew he was preach- 
ing out his own experience of doubt 
and certainty, while younger people 
wondered at such an_ all-conquering 
faith. “To the minister himself it was 
a day of something more exalted than 
happiness, and that something was 
blessedness. 

In the afternoon, as he sat resting 
before the open fire, a great peace in 
his heart where great rebellion had 
been, the door-bell rang and a man 
was shown in. The stranger looked 
like an intelligent young working man 
and characteristically he went straight 
to his errand. 

“*T heard you you preach this morn- 
ing, Mr. Morrison; the first time I’ve 
been to any church in near a year. 
Last Easter we went together,—she 
loved to go,—but two weeks from the 
day she was buried, dead by a railroad 
accident.”” 

Mr. Morrison nodded his com- 
prehension: he knew who must be 
meant by “‘she.”* . 

‘The man continued, “I didn’t know 
what sort of a God it was who allowed 
such things, such useless things, to, 
happen: I don’t know now. But last 
winter I heard what befell you, sir; 
and, though we didn’t attend your 
church, the thought came to me the 
other day, ‘It would please her to have 


Not me go somewhere and I'll see what a 


here; no, indeed; in a much nicer person who's been through all that has 


for 
*cause the Bible says so. I'll love to fiercely. 


“You've got something to lift you 
out of trouble that I haven't got, and 
T want it if it’s to be had.’” 

Then the minister proclaimed in 
‘esus the resurrection from the dead; 
‘and then they knelt in prayer together. 
When the man went out, his face bore 
the softening marks of contrition and 
forgiveness; it also bore something of 
the Easter joy. 

‘As usual on Easter Day, many 
persons strolled though the cemetery 
to see the flowers. Amid the pro- 
fusion, two graves were marked by 
their simplicity; just a single stalk of 
superb lilies lay gently on each. Only 
te mae and his heavenly Father 
knew what those lilies meant; for dear 
little Annie went on her happy way, 
unconscious of what she had wrought. 


— 


An Easter Offering 

By Luzu Co.tiver SrAPLEFORD 

Mrs. Barton sat. knitting. Her 
fingers moved back and forth in rapid 
motion, for her life depended upon 
the number of socks she could finish 
in a week. By working carly and 
late she could earn just enough to pay 
the rent of her one room. ‘The city 
sent her food and fuel. 

However, the pressure of work did 
not weigh as heavily upon her as did 
the great sorrow which she carried in 
herheart Mrs. Barton was a lonely, 
aged mother -hose only daughter, 
Ruth, was very sick inthe tuberculosis 
sanitarium. She had been there for 
months. Some days in Mrs. Barton's 
life were more difficult to endure than 
others, and to-day was one such. HH 
get so lonely a-working here day after 
day and never a chance of seein’ her. 
If only I could talk to my Ruthie once 
in a while,’’ the lonely mother sighed 
as she rocked. 

Suddenly the postman dropped a let- 
ter inside the door. Mrs. Barton was 
not often the recipient of a letter. 
As she picked it up she feared the 
dreaded message had come at las‘. 
With anxious thoughts and trembling 
hand she broke the seal. Yes, it was 
from the doctor. Her daughter had 
only a little while longer on earth. The 
grief-stricken mother suffered agony 
alone in her room. Her first con- 
scious thought was to reach her 
daughter, to see her once again, totell 
her that she loved her, that nothing 
could alter that. 

Pacing up and down the room in 
her distress she stopped at the window. 
The sun was shining on the little 
flowers struggling to push their tiny 
heads above the ground. New life 
was bursting forth onthetrees. Every- 
where were signs of the miracle of the 
spring time; but all thatit conveyed to 
Mrs. Barton was the death of her 
child when the world was being cloth- 
ed again in all its beauty. 

“Next Sunday ‘twill be Easter Sun- 
day,’’ she said half aloud. “If only | 
I could be with Ruth somehow "twould ; 
make livin’ so much happier—after- | 
wards.”” | 

But at this point she sobbed afresh ) 
for she keenly realized that the idea } 
was an impossible one. She had no 
money and no way of earning enough | 
extra to buy a railaway ticket. 

“*Fifteen dollars means six weck’s | 
income, and I haven't even had five | 
dollars extra since Ruth got sick,” 
and Mrs. Barton swallowed the lump 
in her throat. 

It happened that the Methodist 
minister, Rev. A. Kendal, was mak- | 
ing calls in the district that day. He 
was looking for a new family that had | 
moved in, and by a mistake he knocked 
at Mrs. Barton's door. Sorrow was so 
vividly written over the face of the dear 
old soulthat the minister stepped  in- 


‘ 


“We will try to make arrangements for 
reach your daughter, Mrs. 


ity for Christ's sake. Their motto was, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Might 


packed a box of dainties for the sick 
girl with three beautiful Easter lili-s 
just inside the cover Five dollars ex- 
tra was to be tucked away in Mrs. 
Barton’s purse. 

Saturday morning at cight o'clock 
two of the young women called in a 
motor to take the aged mother to the 
station. And suddenly, as Mrs. Bar- 
ton was hurried through the busy city 
streets, she felt herself lifted from the 
commonplace of her every-day life. 
The two girls chatted in as friendly a 
manner as if they had known her al- 
ways. ‘The burden in her heart seem- 
ed lighter. The sun had more 
warmth and tenderness in its radiance 
than it had a few daysbefore. As the 
car passed a garden a whole row of 
crocuses lifted their faces heavenward 
and caarried to Mrs. Barton's heart the 
Easter message of hope: ‘‘I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.”” 

As the girls ushered Mrs. Barton to 
1 seat on the train, she keenly realized 
that the longed-for time had come. 

She was really going to her dear Ruth. 
‘The experience almost overwhelmed 
her. Grief and joy were strangely in- 
termingled. A tear stole softly down 
one cheek, but as she looked into the 
taces of the girls, she smiled sweetly 
and said in a broken voice,—‘‘Oh, its 
all just—like « wonderful fairy tale—a 
dream come true. I never thought as 
how a’d get there.”” 

The engine whistled. Hurriedly 
clasping a hand of each she added, 
“Good-bye girls, and may the good 
God bless ye.’’ 

‘*Allaboard!’’ shouted the conductor 
and the train sped onits way. Andin 
the hearts of the young women dwelt 
that deep abounding joy which only 
comes through service for Him. 


The Stone Was Rolled Away 
To the tomb with spices laden, 
Love-impel'ed, at dawn of day, 
the women, questioning radly, 
wayt” 


Aho will roll the «tone a} 


AMD the 
Love and sorrow conquer fear! 


Fled the Roman quarda, ted, 
From the tomb, at dawn of day: 

Vacant now the rock-hewn chamber, 
Angels there, in bright array. 


ux, whom ve seok, fs risen, 
nie, behold, He ts not here! 


among the dead, but living: 

¢ the place whére Jesus 183." 

Death cold prison could not hold Him; 
‘Angels rolled the stone away! 

H. G. Jackson, 1) 0 


_ Silence is the ambrosial night in the - 
intercourse of friends, in which theit 


sincerity is recruited and takes deeper 
root. — Thoreau. 


If you have build castles in. the aif 
work need not be lost; that is where 
they should be. 
tions under them. —Thoreau. 


Now put the founda- 


lunch ready. We put it in an auto. 
Then my uncle's friends came but I 
did not know what his friend’s names 


run. We had a good time and we 
wentto another woods to ask my moth- 
.er to get uur supper ready for us; so 
she did. After a while we wenthome 
about seven o'clock. I tried to sleep 
n ___ | because I wanted to be ready to work 

In the olden days there was 2 king |in the dry goods store on Monday 
named Midas. He lived in a far off | morning. 1 worked there and earned 
he was very kind and good to | $6.00. _I gavethe money to mother. 

but he had one great fault; On Monday night I rode ona street 

ind of gold. _-_ | car from St. Clair Ave West to Queen 

as Midas was walking| Se. 1 metSollie on York St. Jack 

Herman came into Sollie’s house to 
visit but he did not see me. I stood 


‘of the teacher, 
in which 
Mis DEANNARD'S Crass 
_—I am going to tell you a story 
it the 


mk along the path. Midas saw him 


Just then he met a stranger and the 


that he would give Midas anything that 
he would wish for. Midas was glad 
and told him that he wanted everything 
he touched to become gold. But the 
fairy did not believe that he would be 
happy when everything he touched 
became gold. He told the king that 
he would give him his wish the next 
morning. The king was glad and 
went home. He went to bed but he 
could not sleep all night because he 
was thinking of gold. 

At last in the morning he got up 
and dressed himself. When he 
touched his bed, it became gold. He 
went to his beautiful garden, as he 
was very fond of roses. He tried to 
smell them but they became gold. 

He was very much surprised. He 
hada lovely little child who came out 
to see the flowers. When she saw 
the funny yellow flowers, she ran to 
her father and asked him what those 
funny yellow flowers were. Her 
father kissed her and she became a 
gold stati Poor Midas was very sor- 
ty as he loved her more than anything 
lor anybody. He went into the dining 
toom as he wanted to have his break- 
fast, He told his servant that he want- 
led something to eat. The servant 
igave some breakfast to him and he 
tried to eat it but everything became 
gold as soon as he touched it. He 
Was very hungry, unhappy and sorry. 
He wished thatthe fairy would come 
back. 
At last at night the fairy came back 
and asked Midas if he were happy all 
the time. He toldhim that he was 
not and that he wanted him to take 
Away the golden touch. The fairy 
fold him to wash his hands in the 
ream near the place. He did and 
the golden touch fell fromthem. He 
fan to his daughter and kissed her on 
oth cheeks. She became a merry 
hild again. Then he changed every- 

ing back from gold to their own nat- 
lural substance. He and his daughter 
py ever afterwards but they 
orget that gold does not make 
peopl happy. —Trene Stoner 


One Saturday morning in July 
my unc . Chamandy, -anted me tu 
ork in his store in Toronto. 
‘orked in his dry goods store for three 
month Every Saturday night until 
ptember 11th my uncle gave me 
4.0. One Saturday afternoon I went 
# Sollic’s house to see him. We 
lked around the city hall. After a 
hile we wanted to see Philip Car- 
man. He talked with us. We had 
goodtime “Then I rode in a street 
Fon College St. to Bay St. and it 
Hopped at Bay St. and I rode in another 
Heetcarto St. Clair West. My home 
about 2 or 2's miles from College 
; Then 1 went to bed. One 
Morning my mother, relatives and | 
‘anted to go to a picnic so we got a 


and friends. 


: ; | up and shook hands with him. So he 
and he helped him walk to his home. | talked withus. At 100’ clock Icame 
‘After that he gave some money to the back home. I met Sollie often. He 
poor man and went back to his palace. | wanted me to walk around the city. 


Last August 18th Philip Carman 


sranger told him that he had watched | wanted Sollie and me to goto Lawrence 
him help the poor man. So he said’ Roach’s house so we did. 
rode on the street car on Spadina Ave 
to Queen St. Then I got on another 
street car at Logan Ave to meet Charles 


We 


Bennett. After while we went to 
Simcoe Park. Charles met his brother 
They swam in the creek. 
After his brother had finished swim: 
ming, he gave me his bathing suit. 
I put it on and went for a swim. 
When I was tired of swimming, we 
went to Charlie's house. 
On Sunday night Lawrence Roach 
and his friend came there. They 
thought that Charles’s friends were at 
his home, sv we went there. After a 
while Sollie, Philip and I went home. 
We had a good time. On Sunday 
afternoon | asked mother if she would 
let me go to Sunnyside. She gave me 
a dollar bill. 1 walked around Sunny- 
side. I rode on the Sunnyside flyer, 
played football and other games. 
hadagoodtime. Then! went home. 
—Abraham Jebran Hanna. 


Lirrte Rep Ripinc Hoop 

—I am going to tell you a story 
about Little Red Riding Hood 

A little girl lived with her mother 
and father in a pretty cottage near a 
forest. Her father was a woodman 
and he worked very hard. Hermother 
was very kind to her. She 
worked at home and helped her mo- 
ther. Her grandmother made a pretty 
red cloak for her. ‘The little girl was 
very happy to have it and she wore it 
often. Many people called her‘ ‘Little 
Red Riding Hood." Her grandmother 
loved her very dearly. 

One morning her grandmother was 
not very well and her mother wanted 
the little girl to carry some things to 
her. She brought a little basket and 
gave it to her mother. Her mother 
put butter, eggs, jelly, and fruit in it. 

Then she started with them to her 
grandmother's house. She kissed her 
mother and she went away. She was 
very tired so she sat down for a rest. 
‘Then she saw many pretty flowers so 
she picked them. 

After a while she heard a funny 
noise. She saw a big wolf coming to- 
wards her but she was not afraid of it. 
The wolf said ‘* Good _ morning 
Little Red Riding Hood.’”She said to 
the wolf, “‘Goodmorning, Mr. Wolf’ 
‘The wolf asked her where she was go- 
ing and she told him that she was going 
tosee her grandmother. Hetold herto 
go by a long way and then he took a 
short cut tothe grandmother's house. 
The wolf ran as fast as he could and 
stopped at the grandmother's house. 
He knocked at the door but she.could 
not walk. So the wolf opened theidoor 
and went upstairs. He ate the old wo- 
man all up and there was no grand- 
mother. He putonthe grandmother’ s 
clothes and got into bed. 

Just then the little girl came along 
and opened the door. She ran upstairs 


= 

and was glad to see her grandmother. 
She saw a funny tace. Then she saw 
whatbigeyesshehad. Atlast she saw 
that it was a wolf in the bed and she did 
not give any thing to hir. The wolf 
meant to eather. She cried very loudly. 
Some men came and killed the wolf 
and put it into the ground. The little 
girl was very glad that she was safe. 

At last she went home and told her 
mother about her grandmother. She 
told her that the wolf had eaten her 
grandmother and she wasdead. Then 
she told her that some ofthe men had 
killed the wolf because he wanted to 
eather too. Herfather and mother 
cried. Her little sister was very sorry 


as she wanted to live with her grand-' 


mother. —Nellie Toyne. 
Tuomas a Becker 


—A long time ago lived a man’ 


named Thomas a Becket. He was 
born in London in 1117. He became 
a priest and when he was about forty- 
one years old, he became the High 
Chancellor of England. He was very 
friendly with the King of England. In 


1142 he became Archbishop of Can-~ 


terbury. 

After Becket became Archbishop, 
he lived like a poor man and opposed 
the king in many things and after a 
time they had a bitter quarrel. Becket 
fled to a foreign country. After a 
time he was allowed to come back to 
England but he again opposed the king 
who became very angry. 

One day the king wished Becket 
were dead. Four knights heard him. 
‘They went to Canterbury and found 
Becket in the church. They killed 
him there with their swords. 

When King Henry heard that Becket 
was dead, he was very sorry and to 


show the people that he was sorry, he 
walked barefooted through the streets 
j of Canterbury to the church.—Bruce 


T. Yerrow. 


Mr. Latty’s Crass 
‘Tue Visit oF THE TEACHERS 


—On Monday afternoon Mr. Lal- 
ly told the boys and girls of his class 
that four teachers would come to visit 
He told us 
to study Androclus and the Licn for 


us on Tuesday morning. 


homework. He told usthat he would 


ask questions on the meanings. On 


‘Tuesday morning we went to school. 


Alex Glennie brought four chairs for 


the teachers. Then Miss Coulter, 
Mr. Gordon, 
Mrs. Cameron came into our room. 


We said ““Good Morning’’ to them. 


Then Mr. Lally asked us questions 
G 
asked me to tell him the meaning of 


about “*Androclusand the Lion."* 


some words. | did not do very well. 
—Margaret Amanada Bowen. 


Tue Cuitpren In THe Moon 


—The people who live far away 


across the sea tell a story about these 
children. Did you know that there 
are children in the moon? 

Long ago, they say, the man 
the moon was lonely. 
when he looked down to our earth, 
he saw alittle lad and lassie going to 
a well to fill their bucket witn water. 
They trotted along in the light that 
the moon man gave them. 

The little boy had rosy cheeks“and 
the little girl was pretty. The moon 


in 


man loved them and took theni up | 


into the sky.—Esther Bowen. 


‘The Cuitpren 1x THE Moon, 

The German peopl: tell a story 
about the Man in the Moon. The 
Dutch people tell a story about the 
Children in the Moon. 

They say that a long time ago the 
Man in the Moon was lonesome. 

Every night he used to look down on 
the earth. He used to see all the 
people. Every night he saw a little 
girl and a little boy. The little boy 


Miss Van Allen and 


Each night | and Billy came to meet me that 


was seven years old. The little gir — 
was six years old. They were brother” 
and sister. 

They used to goto a well to get a 
pail of water. They carried the pail of 
water on a pole over their shoulder. 

The Moon man loved them and 
took them up into the moon. 

—Alex Glennie. 


Losr ‘rHe Woops. 


—Once upon atime there lived a 
beautiful little French girl named 
Jeanette. She was an only daughter. 
Jeanette asked her mother if she could 
go to the woods to pick berries. Her 
mother allowed her to go. She made 
sandwiches, cookies and pie. She put 
| them in a small basket and gave it to 

Jeanette. Before she went to the 
‘woods she said, ’’Good-Bye,’* to 
her mother. She\walked along dis- 
tance tothe woods. She picked a 
full pail of blueberries. Then she in- 
tended to go back home but she did 
not know the way. After a while she 
fell on the ground and cried. 

Pretty soon a tramp came along and 
saw the little girl lying on the ground. 

He stole her and brought her to an 
old cabin with him. He was cruel 
toher. She screamed very hard. The 
tramp tied a handkerchief around her 
mouth. 

Jeanette's mother waited for her 
but she did not come in. So she 
worried about her. She told her hus- 
band that Jeanette must be lost in the 
woods. So her husband went to the 
woods but he did not find her anywhere. 

After awhile he told the chief of 
police that his daughter was lost in the 
woods. He telephoned to many police- 


men. They hunted for her in the 
forest. One of the policeman found 
the girl. He carried her to her father. 


Another policeman found the tramp 
and sent him to the station and put 
him in prison for one year. Jeanette's 
father brought her home. Her moth- 
er was very glad. Her mother told 
her not to yo back to the wood again. 

Do you like this story? 

—Jean U. Vhompson. 


A Visrr wir My FRritnp 
I would like to tell_-abour visiting 
Edith Ballagh’s place. One day last 
summer Edith’s mother telephoned 
my mother. She asked her if | could 
go to visit Edith. My mother asked 
me if I would like to visit her. Early 
the next morning my mother woke me 
up. About 6 o'clock my father and 
I rode from Brooklin to Whitby. He 

gave me some spending money. 
Edith’s mother saw me coming to 
her place and came to meet us. She 
kissed me and took us into the house. 
Edith was surprised that I arrived so 
soon. That night Edith, her chum 
Doris and | went to see a concert in 
Whitby for a little while. Then we 
came home. In the afternoon Mrs, 
Ballagh allowed us to go swimming. 
We went to a beach and swam and 
! played witha ball. My brother Teddy 
night 
‘and I went back to Brooklin. We 
|had a good time. Perhaps I will visit 
Edith next summer. I hope*she can 

come to visit me. 

—Elsie Lillian Luke. 


i SPRING 


—March twenty-first was the first day 
of spring. It was a disagreeable day. 
It was raining and freezing. When 
the rain fell on the ground, the roof, 
the trees and the roads it froze. There 
fwas brilliant sunshine on March the 
twenty-second. All the trees sparkled 
; in the sunlight. 

Although every thing was very beau- 
tiful we were sorry because the poor 
birds had a hard time. Every thing 
was covered with ice and they could 
not get anything to eat. 

Frank Gerald Meyette. 
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Easter 

Easter is perhaps the day nearest t 
the heart of all who hold the Christian 
faith, and the most joyful of all the 
church celebrations of the year, over- 
shadowing the observances of even 
Christmas in grandeur, suggestiveness 
and rejoicing. It is very sweet and 
wonderful, this story of the first 
Faster day. It was of all mornings 
the most beautiful, if we may judge 
from the weak human ster, or from 
our own conceptions of what it must 
have been, when, amid the rustling of 
angels’ wings, the gentle Saviour, who 
was both God and Man, burst the 
bands of death and brought lite and 
immortality to light And ever since 
then, the anniversary of that glorious 
event has been a day cognized as 
full of all hope and promise, And it 
is not only beautiful in its significance, 
but beautiful also in its symbols and in 
the manner of its observance, with its 
flowers and ringing anthems and with 
its springtime of faith and Courage 

Very beautifully docs April-the 
opening time of the year illustrate the 
and to some extent the method, 
of the resurrection. A few weeks at 
the herbs of the field and trees of the 
forest seemed dead beyond the hape of 
resuscitation, “To-day we them 
stirring with awakened @ituity, and 
through the impetus wien by the vital 
fluids which ow through their veins, 
putting forth shoots and bus and in 
a short time hence they stall be crown- 
ed with the tull fruition ot leaf and 
flower and fruit, Or 
seed or bulb—dry, hh 


in Weseethe 
rently 


lifeless—placed low within the ground 
and beginning to deeay yer shall that 
same seed, a few Weeks henee. trom 
the mysterious germ of lite within it, 


develop into the perfect: plant, 30 
shall your bod thin the 
grave, but wheti the fullness ing 
shall come, that which bas been sown 
in corruption shall be raised incor 
ruptible rial shall put on inv 
ty, and “Death shall be sal 
lowed up in victroy.”* 


rs be placed x 


our 1 


On the Home Stretch 

Evers issue of Vhe Ohio Chronicle 
contains two long columns of esc Ht 
editoria) matter tram the pes of Mr 
Jones, Superiitendentand editor All 
he writes is well worth reproduction, 
but the following from the last issue ts 
so stimulating and so universally ap- 
plicable, that we take the Uberty of 
using itin toto. It should be read and 
pondered by every officer anil teacher, 
and blessed is that teacher who can 
conscientiously wive satisfactory an- 
swers to all the queries: 


“The year is ending before we know 
it, The closing entries are. bein 
made inthe record Uhe books wi 
he closed. The teachers ali retire 
their summer homes and all will be 
quiet. What bave we done 10 justify 
our work and the expense of 1 \ 
our pupils far ahead of where they 
were last year? 
for himself. 


Fach one must answer 


If so ourschool willbe in the minds of 
all who know them ‘A  beauiful city 


speech seton a hill.” 


the same defects they had last fall? 

so where is the progress? | A 
“If the class is manual is the finger 

spelling clearer or do the pupils carry 

along their same slouchy carelessnes 

is the progress? 


**As officers, teachers and employees 
of the school are we doing our full duty 
so completely as to satisfy a sensitive 


If so where & 


“Whar progress has been made 
the industrial work? Do the girls sew 
better, cook better and work better? 
Have the boys made ptogress in print- 
ing, linotyping, woodwork, tailoring, 
painting and’ other vocational 


: “Are we as ‘A few daysand full of 
activities? [f so well and good. trouble’ or are our lives like ‘a lamp 

“We can then say to theirinstructors put ina candlestick that lighteth all the 
‘Well done, good and faithful ser hou 
vants.” zs **Now is a good time tv 


think over 
ARENT the work 
“What is the situation in the dom-_ to the ne 
ariments? Are they clean responsibili 
v2 Are the pupils obedient pass judgment upon ourselv 
nd willing to work? Do they know sglelnd SE 
how to take care of their own cloth- 
ing and to repair it when accidenth: 
Is there joy in the faces where 
frown saty 


-In an article in the Palmetto Leaf 
find these words 
“Teis hard forthe layman to under- 
stand that, to the deaf who use the 
sign language, English is as much ofa 
foreign language as would be French 
or German. ‘They think ip signs and 
not in words and when they begin to 
speak they must translare these signs 
“Have we on the whole answered jn their minds as completely as you 
every call with ahelping hand? Have ould think in English and translate 
we feted out justice, interest and love? your thoughts into the foreign language 
Have we always) temembered that Vou were speaking.”’ 
children are children and we were once "This puts in a nutshell the 
children ourselves? Have we planted for the oral system. of instru 
grass where a thistle was growing? “presented by its advocates. A_ chile 
Hive we made life forothers happier, jceustomed t0 express itself. by. signs, 
sweeter and better? 1 so We must vo through this double mental 
practiced the doctrine whether we process whenever it tries to use the 
know itor not of “taith, hope, ¢ i + English langua Whereas a child 
and the greatest of these is charity.” who knows nothing of signs, but whose 
fave education is begun and carried on en- 
tirely by speech, wr ing and finger-spel- 
“Are the pupils ing forward to. ling, must of ny cessity think in English 
another vearof progress? Are they | just as hearing children do, and hence 
full of inspiration for a more useful isa normal child in regard to ity mental 


y- 


in breed? 
‘oy of thy life.” 


good service 
thou inte the 


rgument 
ion 


d deeds are capital, whole bad 
waste? Do they believe 
rica and our government and ar 
they ready to live a fi emplary of whom they associate. 
the highest ideals for the good of them~ 


selves, their trends and their country? Z 
yi these who have been respone — Ofce more one of our exchanges is 


“ible for them as officers, teachers and citering @ protest against papers using 
emplovers night be classed with those clippings without giving proper ¢ redit. 
BOTEACH anit ave learned dta Ainge fats the used) Wie; all’da ity somes 
“Brie forth the oval didem and times, either inadvertently, or because 
CHOW theme Meshal anote saya culsouLetn ye out of a paper, neglect 
‘Lord ef all’ for there is oniy one at the time to indicate its origin, and 
Tord: when, later or, we make use of it, we 
i have forgotten where we found it. So 
the best we can do it is to credit it to 
that inexhaustible reservoir, “Sel.” 
and “Ex.” And as we all offend, so 
also Weare ally few weeks 
ago a very reputable paper used, with- 
out credit, nearly two columns of orig- 
inal matter that appeared in The Can- 
dian. Another paper used as ity leader 
along editorial that it had taken from 
"The Canadian, giving no credit what- 
jentsiminecaliiney oidieompanions teens wer things; dosnor ruffe our 
SE RUGLEN Gren Ge CT erenTa | alate MOSUL aE at 

papers had, on those occasions, such 


It su their teachers and others have “Ti ually interesting and i “ 
KUCH HRCA breehthayetcee planted HYsettote agniee eerecain - limwecreean 
~ | articles. 


e river,” 


signs arises, it will readily 


acquire 
facility in their use from. those with 


“Os hooks mean anythin our 
Dothey have the reading 
Can thes read an interesting 
1) Has his 
bility to read made for better |. see 
and greaterknowledge? — Dothey look 
upon books as their friends andt 
esr? What part of the newspap 
most interesting to them? 
in their loneliness at their homes 


pur 
habit? 
lithe ston and enjoy 


* Are the pupils habits ¢ lary 


yi) “Whether I accomplish: anything 
Can they resist the temptation fo use | or not, | make my pupils think.”” 
tobacco during the summer vacation? , This,or some similar remark, Is 3 favor- 
Are thes willing and anxious to de a. ite one with some teachers. Of course 
Soudturn each dav?” Willthey espect (1) one can “make pupils think.” 
father or mother and render willing alfa pupil is cold by his teacher that he 
Will they litt the heavy | ‘'must think,” he might well answer 
burden of every ery of a as Shylook answered Portia when h 
mother and bea artafitthemselyes? said “then must the Jew be mercitul, 
Will they do turns for father while he "On what compulsion must 1? tell me 
takes a little rest? that.’ “Vhe quality of thinking. as of 
“Willthey put the same spirit and mercy, is not Strained.” It may not 
enthusiasm into their vacation life in’ drop as the tle rain. from 
helping the home shat they doin win- but it comes, if at « I. by the 
ning the Champiouship int t ball? willing effort of the pupils. 


obedience? 


The tea 


chers’ part 
to draw inferences, 


year fully conscious of our | 


f the year and look forward j 
“ and ready and willing to |. 


meanings of words 
ate to see the 


After writing the above we discover- 
ed among our clippings, origin un- 
known, the following comment whic! 
is almost identical in purport: 

We have put emphasis, not on the 
importance of thinking, for that, as 1s 
suggested, is by all admitted, but on the 
importance of training to think, “Train- 
ing pupils to think and telling pupils to 
think are far from being the same thing, 
for training means exercise of art—the 
possession and use of skill and ingen- 
uity on the part of the teacher, while 
telling involves exercise merely Of the 
teacher’s vocal organs or the hanging 
of written. commands on the wall. Yes, 
training, training, training to think, 
that is our task, and, accomplished, it 
is educationally the all-inclusive thing 

Pupils trained to think never need to 
be told to think, for they joy in think 
ing as a mental game inethe school- 
room, just as they joy in playing. 


“Education is lea 
caption of an interesting article in an 
exchange. ‘This is not putting first 
things firs Primari 
learning to be, The building up of 
good character, the development of the 
mental faculties, the proper co-ordina 
tion of the physical, intellectual and 
spiritual capabilites these, beyond 
‘omipare, are the most. import 
aims of education, — Learning to do is 
secondary may almost be said to be « 
by-product of education. — For if these 
primary things are well done, the other 
will inevitably result. 


The Palmetto Leaf agrees with the 
Deat Mississippian that “‘there is ne 
} animal’ as a cotton picking’ ma- 
chine. We quite readily believe that 
the editors of these papers never saw 
such a machine, or perhaps never ever 
heard of one tll The Canadian imp 
ed the, tothem, surprising information. 
We also are quite certain that the Li- 
eray Digest is incapable of falsifying 
descriptions or pictures. “Therefore, 
since The Digest gave a minute de- 
serption of an electric cotton picker. 
and had a picture of it in actual oper.- 
tion, We have no doubt whatever that 
there is, or at that time’ was, such 4 
machine. Perhaps, when tested, ¢ 
showed defects that made in inadvisab!¢ 
to put iton the market dll improvmen's 
were made. We feel pretty sure that 
if the editors of those papers live «is 
long as we hope they do, they will s:« 
such a machine in general use. « Hum. 
nuity and humanity's ever-incre: 
ing needs for this product, will not long 
tole; the present primative method 
of harvesting the crop. 


se 


At intervals during recent years one 
stare, after another across the li has 
at last removed all restrictions relative 
to deaf auto-drivers. In Canada, 
real home of the free, as well as 
brave and the fair, there have never 


been any such unjust restrictions. We 
are yreatly pleased.to see Uncle 
vradually casting off the trammels of 


tyrinny and prejudice and trying to be 
come truly democr: with a small 
“dof course 
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FRIDAY, Apri 15, 1927 
Deaf Man Injured 


Struck down by a motorist at the 
com-ts of Rusholme Road and St. 
Anne's Road at midnight Robert Es- 

i adeaf mute, aged 45, living 
at2 Rusholme, Road, was found ly- 
ing helpless on the roadway with a 
broken arm and leg. 

Unable to get 6n his feet, and suf- 
fering intense pain, Esminger by his 
inarticulate groans aroused sleeping 
residents. Qn looking out of the 
window they sighted the prostrate man 
on the roadway. Rushing to his aid, 
cad only in’ their night clothes and 
overcoats, kindly neighbor did the best 
they could to help the man, summon- 
ing a doctor and the police. Esminger 
was carried into a house and later re- 
moved to the General Hospital. 

—Toronto Star. 


Helping the Deaf 

One of the most interesting institu- 
tions inthe United States is the Volta 
Bureau which is maintained in Wash- 
ington for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge relating to the deaf. It_is 
best known as a bureau of information 
on ull matters relating to deafness. Its 
important reference library was origin- 
ally planned asan aid in research work. 
Bur the Volta Bureau is in no sense a 
charitable institution designed to serve 
sor bureau for the unemployed 
hor is ita government bureau. 
ie bureau was founded and en- 
dowed in 1887 by Alexander Graham 
Bell It was made possible when the 
French government conferred on Dr. 
Bell the Volta prize for his invention 
of the telephone. The 
{ i the nuc! 
endowment. When 


inventor 
learned that the telephone was to make | 


the 


him wealthy he exclaimed: 
We 
speec! little deaf children!"* 

Wiicnever it is possible the bureau 
prow ptly supplies all information  re- | 
questod in the interests of the deaf and 


to 


hard ot hearing. Schools are aided in 
thei irts to teach speech and speech- 
Feat The Volta bureaa is work- 


in; hfully also ro aid the hard-of- 


hea: pupils in the public schools. 
‘ ications to this institution 
sho. be addressed to the Volta Bur- 
eau. 001 35th St., N W., Washing- 
tony |) C. ~The Pathfinder. 


Vhomas Alva Edison 
‘1 omas Alva Edison, familiarly 
as the “*Wizard,’’ was born at 
Ohio. He spenta greater part 
soyhood at Port Huron, Mich-” 


igat 


He began his career as a news- 
be the Grand ‘Trunk way, 
in \\ostern Ontario and Michigan. 
His: ste tor experimenting led him to 
hr asmall laboratry in a baggage 
Car 


These experiments were brought 
to as ond by his upsetting some phos- 
Phorus which setthecaron fire. After 


thle Jearned telegraphy which he 
followed until the year 1869, when he 
ect) his Career as an inventor. 


Thomas Elson has been called the 
Mos useful citizen inthe United States. 
‘son has been given the credit for 
s that ““Genius is about ovo per 


veloped are shipped from Bermuda. 


“Now | 
all have money enough to teach | 


‘He has received patents for more 
than 1000 inventions. Some of his most 
wonderful inventions are: 
candescent lamp and lighting system, | 
the phonograph, the mimeograph, 
moving picture machine, the nickel- 
iron storage battery used in motor cars, 
the electric valve used in wireless tele~ 
graphy which has been called the 


telegraph and telephone and improved 
the first typewriter so as to make it 
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Neen aed 


ninety-eight per | philosophy, drama, romance, tradition, 
: : satire, ode andsong. [have tried all. 
But I feel I have not said the thou- 
sandth part of what isin me. When 
1 go down to the grave I can say, like 
so many others, ‘I have finished my 
day's work.’ But I cannot say, * 
have finished my life.” My day's 
work will begin again in the morning. 
The tomb is nota blind alley; itis a 
throughfare. Itcloses onthe twilight; 
it opens with the dawn.”’ if 
Hugo. 

=2% 


‘The in- 


“Edison effect.’’ He perfected the 


“No Time!’ 

“I would like to do several things if 
Thad the time,’’ said the young man 
whereat I replied: 

pres : 

Your excuse is flimsy. 

**“W hat you lack is not time, but dis- 
position and the determination 
tematically employ your leisure. 
Think of Charles Lamb. 

There’s a man who wrote books that 


practicable, 

He has a big work-shop, or Jabora- 
tory, at West Orange, N.J., where he 
makes experiments that resultin new 
inventions. He worksthere sometimes 
sixteen hours a day, during the greater 
partof the year, but spends his winters 
in Florida. 

Mr. Edison comes of a long-lived 
family. His father, grandfather and 
great grandtather lived to be 94, 103, 
and 102, respectively. Seven uncles | will live as long as English literature. 
on his father’s side all lived to be over | Do you suppose he had plenty of time 
ninety. —Current Events. | He was employed as a clerk while near- 
ly all his work was being done. 
And William Herschel. 
Herschel was a poor music teacher 
and played achurch organ. Becoming 
interested in astronomy, he studied the 
books in bed mornings and evening: 
He worked long and patiently to build 
his own telescope, Herschel discovered 
the planet Uranus, and that fixed his 
fame for all time. 

And Horace Greeley. 

Greeley put in nearly twice as many 
hours in his day as the average “‘print- 
er's devil’ of today. But he beoame 
the greatest editor of his time. 

And Benjamin Franklin. 

Suppose Franklin had spent his time 
in the taverns with boon fellows instead 
of working at his experiments. “The 

application of electricity might have 
been delayed perhaps fifty years. 
President Andrew Johnson got all 

his education after he was married and 
{ while working at the tailor’s trade. 
Jice-President Wilson laid the 
foundation for his speeches by work- 
ing bis brain while he worked his hands 
at the cobbler’s bench. 

Lincoln studied law between times. 

Clay learned to speak ina b 

No ume 

The most successful lawyer | know 
studied Blackstone and Kent after his 
day’s work at the carpenter's bench. 

Thousands of young men and wom- 
en to-day are taking mail courses in a 
correspondence school while pursuing 


‘The Easter Lily 

Hundred of thousands of lilies are 
used at Eastertime. Where dothey 
all come from? Bermuda is called 
“The Land of the Lily.’ Some three 
million of lily bulbs are imported every 
year from Bermuda. 

Bermuda, however was 
birthplace of the Easter lily; its earlier 
home wasin Japan. ‘The story is that 
more than two hundred years ago a 
pirate captain carried some lily bulbs 
from Japanto Bermuda. ‘There they 
found aco1.genial soil and climate and 
multiplied rapidly. 

‘There are more than fifty varieties of 
lilies grown in the Bermudas. The 
climate there is said to be the most 
equable inthe world. 

The average temperature for a per 
iod of years was a trifle over seventy de- 
grees: It ranges in the winter from 
sixty to seventy degrees and in the 
summer seldom goes above eighty, so 
that the range for the whole year is not 
more than twenty degrees. Frost is | 
never know noris there excessive heat. | 

Bes:des the bulbs which are export- | 
ed, many lilies with bulbs not yetde- 


not the 


‘They are packed with ca kept in 
a cool place, and in forty-eight hours 
reach the United Stat The Ameri- 
can florists take the: and being 
watchful of the temperature and other | 
conditions, bring them to bloom at} 
Easter time. As you buy Easter lilies 
in an American town you p: 
price for each bloom or flower. I 
may bea half dozen blooms on a single 
staik, but in Bermuda one bulb has 
produced nearly two hundred blos- 
soms.—Young People’s Paper. 


Young man, you spend enough time 
separate from your regular employment 
and some of it foolishly spent—to 

make you cultured or rich 
Eawin A Nye- 


Items of Information 
‘The length of the waterway opened 
up by the Suez Canal is 100) miles; 
the length of the Panama Canal water- 
way is 50'> miles. The Manchester 


Comtorting Thoughts 

“T feel in myself the future lite 
am like a tree once cut down; the 

y shoots are stronger and _iivelier 
He ne en Aung: I know, to- | Canal in England has a length of 35*> 
wards the sky. “The sunshine is on’ miles The Welland Canal, in Ont 
my head. he earth gives me its] ato, overcoming Niagara Falls, has a 
generous sap, but heaven lights mewith | length of 2054 miles. 
the reflection of unknown worlds. 
You the soul is nothing but the ; 
resultant of the bodily powers. Why. 


The asp is a kind of viper found in 
Egypt in the vicinity of the River Nile 


z + | It has the power of distending the loose 
then, is my soul more luminous when | 43, of the neck when irritated. 
my bodily pewers begin td fail? | When disturbed it raises a consider- 


Winter is on my head, but eternal | 
spring isinmy heart. “There I breathe 
at this hour the fragrance of the lilacs. 
the violets and the roses, as at twenty 
years. ‘Vhe nearer | approach the end 
the plainer | hear around me the im-/ 
mortal symphonies of the worlds which 

nviteme.  Itismarvellous, yetsimple, 
Iv is a fairy tale, and it ishistory. For 
half a century | have been writing my 
thoughts in prose and if verse; history, 


able portion of its body above the 
ground. — Its bite causes death quickly 
and almost painlessly. Queen © 
patra is said to have ended her life by 
using an asp to sting her 


- 


‘The largest city in Continental Eu- 
rope ts Berlin, capital ot Germany, 
which, according to census of 1925, 
has « population of 4,000,000, — Be 
lin is the third lazgest city inthe world, 


climate is tropical. 


and the fourth is Paris, the capital of 
France. The largest city in the East is 
Tokio, Japan. Before the recent earth- 
quake it had a population of about 
2,300, 000. 


‘The average annual output of coal 
for the whole world is about 1,340, 
000,000 tons. Fully 500,000,000 tons 
are produced cach year in the United 
States. he production in Great: Brit- 
ain is about 280,000,000 tons, but dur- 
ing last year there was a great falling 
off due to the miners’ strike. Germany 
is the third great producer of coal 


‘The yearly petroleum output of the 
is about world 1,008,515,000 barrels 
of 42 gallons. Uhe world’s annual out- 
put of rubber is about 1,950,000 tons, 
of which fully 90 per centis produced 
on plantations, mostet, which are in 
British possessions in tiie, Far East. 


Greenland, a Danish possession, is 
considered to be the largest island in 
the world, with an area of 827,300 
square miles. The second island in 
size is New Guinea, in the South 
Pacific, belonging to Great Britian and 
Holland. It has an area of 340,000 
square miles. Borneo, also in the Paci- 
fic, and also belonging to Great Birtain 
and Holland is third in size with an area 
of 280,000 square miles. 


In sailing from New York to: San 
Francisco about 7,800 miles are saved 
by going through the Canal instead of 
around South America. By way of 
the Strait ot Magellan the distance is 
13,135 miles; by way of the Panama 
Canal, only 5,262 miles. “These fig- 
ures are in nautical miles (6,080. 
feet, each, as compared with the sta- 
tute mile of 5,250 feet 


nia, the large island near 
, Was discovered in 1648 by 
a Dutch navigator named “Vasma 
He named the island Van Diemen’s 
Land after the Dutch Governor of 
Java atthe time. Later the island re- 
ceived the name of ‘the discoverer, 
Tasman 


Upas is the name given to various 


species of trees found Java and 
other islands of the eastern Archi- 
pelago. From these trees -o6zes a 


poisonous gum used by the natives for 
upping their arrows. ‘The tales ot the 
deadly effect of this tree on plants and 
mals in its vicinity are largely feti- 


“IS emoRiAw” ts the tide of a 
long poem by Lord nnyson, our 
greatest poet of the nineteenth century 
and one 0 great poets of English 
literature. It is a tribute of affection 
to the memory of Tennyson's friend 
of college days, \rthur Hallam, son of 
Hallam, one of whose great works is 
the Constitiutonal History of England. 


Ceylon, an island south of India 
and like India a British possession, has 
an area of 25,480 square miles It is, 
therefore, about four thousand square 
miles larger than Nova Scotia. “The 
populat four — millions. 
The bulk of people are Singhalese, de- 
Scendants of a race Of northern India 
that conquered the island in the sixth 
century B.C. ‘There are also several 
myxed races. The majority the 
fatives are Buddhists in religion. he 
Tea, coffee and 
rubber are. extensively cultivated. 
Colombo, the capital, has a populption 
of 1,255,000. 


mm . exceeds 


Contucius was a Chinese sage who 
lived between 35! and 478 B.C. He 
was the founder of Confucianism, 
which is really ngt a religion, buran 
ethical system based on moral relations 
and ancestor worship. — Itteaches that 
the sou of all tcuc devotion and mor- 
ality iy filial piety. Chinese law and ed- 
ucation are based on the teachings of 
Confucius. 


An Easter Greeting! 
The lark at sunrise trills on high, 
‘The greeting, Christ is risen! 
And through the woods the black- 
bird pipes, 5 
The greeting, Christ is risen! 
From ‘neath the.eves the swallows 


cry 
‘The greetings, Christ is risen! 
Throughout the world man’s heart 
proclaims i 
The greeting, Christ is risen! 
And echo answers from the grave, 
In truth, He is risen. 


—Martha G. D. Bainchi. 
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‘The Market 
After we had visited the Belleville 
Creamery we went to visit the market. 
The farmers came before us. “They 
came with their horses, wagons and 


cars. They put the fruit and things | 


that they wanted to sell to the people 
on their wagons. They sold maple 


syrup, maple sugar, meat, eggs, loads | 


‘of hay and aload of wood. We visited 


the things and Mr. Burrell bought | 


- "The Good Fairy 
** Spring has come! Spring has come!’” 
Hum the bees—hum, hum, hum, 
“Springishere! — Springis here!”’ 
Sing the birds, full of cheer. 
**Spring, no doubt! Spring, no doubt’” 
Breathe the flowers as they sprout. 
“* Spring at last! Spring at last !’” 
Laugh the brooks, flowing fast. 
“ Spring isfun! Spring is fun!”’ 
Bleat the lambs, as they run. 
“Spring to-day! _ Spring to-day !’” 
Children call, as they play. : 
Lovely Spring, good fairy Spring, 
Renews life in every thing. 

—Sybil Thurston Snyder. 


_ ~ 


How Butter is Made 


A motor truck goes to farmers and 
brings the cream to the Creamery. 
Each can has the farmer's name on it 
sothat Mr. Robertsoh knows who sent 
good cream and who sent poor cream, 
A man tastes the cream to see if it is 
good. 

"The man put the cream into atank 


some maple syrup for 45 cents. He 
gave one dollar to me and 1 bought it. 


I gave it to Mr. Burrell. 


and some women came with them. 

‘The people tasted the maple syrup. 

The farmers put a dish of maple 
syrup on the can with a spoon in it) 
andthe people tasted it. “They bought 
Some of it. Mr. Burrell asked the 
farmer how much the load of hay was. 

One of the farmers weighed some 
meat with a balance. The farmers 
talked together. We were a litle 
tired bur we enjoyed ourselves very 
much visiting. —Willie Tryon. 


Thesunshines. I sawboy. I saw 
adog. A boy got a box. 
Lila Hillman. 


y Grade B. 


Pre 


The Robin 

At first the baby robin has no 
feathers. He is covered with a fine 
down. As the baby robin grows he 
gets feathers. The little robin grows 
very fast. Soon he begins to move 
around and stretch his wings. He 
climbs onto the edge of the nest. 

Some day he will fy off to a near- 
by branch. He does not fly very 
well at first’ He may fall to the 
ground. ‘Then how frightened the 
mother and father robins are! “They 
fly around and around the baby bird. 
They try to get the baby robin’ to 
fly up into a tree. 

This is the time to keep close watch 

nthe cat. You can keep cats aw 
from robins. Most cats will eat them. 

The young robins cannot fly well 
enough to keep out of the reach of 
ecat’s paws. One cat has been 
own to kill all the bany robins in six 
Nests in one day. 

You can tell the young robins by 
their speckled breasts. 

‘The baby robins have many lessons 
to learn, 

Thev must learn to fly so well thar 
cats or dogs cannot catch them, They 
must learn how to find worms, too. 

‘They must learn the songs and cally 
of the father and mother robin. 

‘The robins will have another family 
of by: robins to care for before the 
summeris over. Sometimes they have 
three families in one summer. 

Vhe robins keep their feathers very 
clean. . They like to bathe in the cool 
water, On hot days they hunt for a 
pool of water. “They have much fun 
splashing putin it 

‘The robins will be glad if you put a 
pan of water in your yard for them to 
bathe in. 


and made it hot to make it pure. 


| Then the cream was put into another 
The man gave me 55 cents back and | tank and made cold. 
‘The farmers | the cream into the large churn for half 
wore their old clothes to the market) 


After that he put 


anhour, The churnwentaround very 


‘fast and the cream was changed to 


butter. Then he turned the tap and 
the butrer-milk ran out. 

A man put water into the churn to 
wash the butter and put salt into itand 
churned the butter again. 

He took out the butter and put iti 
the boxes, He cut it into blocks with 
wires. Then he put them ona scale 
and weighed them. Aman 
the butier in the paper and putit into the 
boxes. The creamery sells butter to. 
the grocery stores. The people buy 
the butter at grocery stores. It costs 
about 45 cents a pound. 

Canada exports the boxes of butter to 
Europe, Jamaica and Trinidad 

A motor truck takes the cans of 
buttermilk to the farmer and the 
farmer gives it to the pigs. 

Arhur McShane. 
Grade IV B. 


April 
April skies are tear‘ul, 

With blue just peeping through, 
April grass is soft and green, 
The leaves are fresh and new. 


The cheerful dandelions, 
Each like a little sun, 

Shine brightly all the di 
And close When day is done. 


The wild flowers in the meadows, 
The violet, buttercup, 
The trillium, and the wind flower, 
All, all are coming up. 


The birds sing in the maples, 
The downy chickens peep, 

The lambs frisk in the meadows, 
Beside their mother sheep. 


And April looks upon us 

With smile and then with tear, 
New life we findin everything 
Inspringtime of the year. 


Bobby’s Little Yellow Chicken 

One summer Bobby went to see his 
grandmother. He saw many cows 
ard many sheep there. Hesaw some 
chickens. His grandmother gave 
little yellow chicken to him. He fed 
some corn and bread to it every 

Aftera while he went home and told 
his mother about this chickeu 

The next summer Bobby 
back to his grandmother's farm. 
did not find his little chi 
it was a big brown hen 
egy for him. 


went 

He 
rcatise 
Ir laid an 


ken 


Easter Flowers 
“you're sleeping too long,’’ cried a 


de: 
Till they heard a robin cheer; 
‘Then they smoothed their gowns, and 
smiling said, 
“T know,—Easter Day is here.”’ 
By Annie Winfrey Meek. 


Dandelions 


Dandelions are bright little yellow 

lowers. 

We find them everywhere in spring 
—in lawns, in the fields,;by the road- 
side. 

The dandelion head is made up of 
a great many little flowers held together 
ina green cup 

The stem of the dandelion is hollow. 
When we break the stem a white liquid 
comes out. ‘This is the sap. 

Dandelions close at night. 

In the morning they open again. 

After a while the dandelion’ s yellow 
head turns white. 

Each little yellow flower has left a 
tiny seed with a little feather-like thing 
on the end of it. 

This little feather is to fly in the 
wind and carry the dandelion seeds far 
over the country. 

Before the dandelion flowers come 
out, the dandelion leaves are good to 
eat. We call them “dandelion 
greens.’ —Normai Instructor. 


The Little Easter Rabbit 


The little Easter Rabbit 
Has a little happy habit 
Of bringing colored eggs to girls and 
boys.” 


I think this cunning Bunny, 
With ways so dear and funny, 
Should be thanked for adding to our 
Easter Joys. 


Happy Easter 


‘The robins are hopping 
About on the lawn. 

“Chirp! Chirp!"’ they are calling, 
“Cold er is gone. 
Happy Easter!’’ 


‘The flowers pop out 
Of their brown winter beds. 
Red tulip, white crocus 
Are nodding their heads, 
“Happy Easter.’’ 


The shiny new grass waves 
When soft winds go through. 
"Tis waving a greeting 
‘To me and to you, 
“Happy Easter."* 


‘The trees in spring dresses 
Of yellow and green, 

‘Their branches bow to us. 
Now, what does it mean? 
Happy Easter. 


And sweetly, so sweetly, 

The Easter bells chime, 
“'God sends you, dear children, 
The lovely spring time, 

Happy Easter.’’ 


A kiddie-kar has——wheels. 
A scooter has: wheels. 

An auto has——wheels. 

A wheelbarrow has ——wheels. 
A wagon has ——wheels. 


Bob Robin likes a spring worm, 
And Bunny likes a carrot; —~ 
Canary birds likes little seeds, 
And so does Polly Parrot. 


| April Miracles 
Over the earth so bleak and deserted, 
| A miracle came to pass, 
The little bright -aindrops seemed 
z jing but rain, 
But wherever they fell—there was 
grass. 


eaves, 
And the trees all knew; on each shrub 


| and vine 
| Wherever it touched—there were 
| leaves. 
' And then came a wonderful morning, 
| All shimmering gold and gloom, 
And wherever a raindrop and sun- 
beam fell : 
They left a pink apple-bloom! 
—-Alice E. Allen 


The Compass 


Last Friday we took a compass and 
went outdoors. The compass needle 
points north. We pointed North, 
North-west, West, South-west, South, 
South-east, East, and North-east. 

Clifford Grimoldby. 
Grade 111 B. 


Joe's Eggs 

Joe was up and dressed early Easter 
morning. He was sure the Easter 
Bunny had come and left a nest of 
eggs for him in the yard, He looked 
everwhere and at last found a dear 
little nest in the bushes by the fence. 
Joe clapped his hands with delight 
for the nest was filled with pretty eggs, 
ull different colors. He ran to the 
house with the nest and showed it to 
his mother. There were one, two, 
three, four, five eggs in the nest. 
“One,’’ he said, “‘was the color of 
the sky.’’ It was—. Another was 
the color of a apple. It was—. 
‘The one he found in the middle was 
—like the grass. Yes, and there was 
‘one just the color of a dandelion. It 


was—. And the last one had the 
colors of the rainbow. Can you name 
them? Joe liked his eggs very much 


and said, “Mother, | think the Easter 
Bunny was good to me.’” 


\ A Story about Easter 


April 8th 
| The people in Europe loved their 
children. They always gave boxes to 
‘them at Christmas and Easter. One 
| year they were very poor and they had 
nothing to give them. They did not 
have much to eat. They wanted to 
give presents to the children. They 
did not give presents to them because 
they had nothing. One mother was 
very sad and thought how to make 
many beautiful eggs. She made many 
beautiful eggs. She went to the woods 
and put them under the grass. On 
Easter Sunday morning the people 
went to church. After church the 
little children went for a walk to the 
woods. They found many beautiful 
eges and were surprised. They shouted 
““Mother’’ and called her to come. 
The mothers were surprised and the 
children said, ‘‘Who put the beautiful 
eggs there?’’ Just then a rabbit hop- 
ped out of a bush near them. The 
children saw the rabbit. The children 
thought the rabbit laid the eggs in the 
nest. We always have rabbits on 
Easter day. —Wallace Sloan. 

Grade IV B. 


The Dove and The Wren 


The dove says eo, coo, what shall | 
do? 
I can scarce maintain two. 
Pooh, pooh! says the wren, I've got 
ten, 
And keep them all like gentlemen. 


Here are eggs of all 
| red exes, yellow eggs, blue eggs; eggs 
» made of sugar and of chocolate; candy 
"eggs, tied with ribbons and decorated 
with pretty pictures. 2 a 
“Come here, look, look!’’ cries 
Gretchen; and the children hurry to 

thenextwindow. ‘There fluffy yellow 

chicks peep out at them from broken 

shells, and little white lambs stand | 
” near by, with ribbons and bells around 
"heir necks. ‘ i 

Tiny goats are playing on guitars, | 
and here and there little egg-shell car- , 
riages are drawn by goats and driven 
| by baby rabbits. 

At the toy shops all these thi 
found, and many more. 


ings are i 
A hare 


shell cradle; toy wheel-barrows filled 
with eggs are trundled by tiny hares; and 
rabbits watch over nests full of eggs, 
or hold an egg-shell from which 
achicken is peeping. 

All the shop windows contain eggs 
of one kind or another. Besides sug- 
‘arand chocolate eggs there are eggs 
of soap and glass; egg-shaped baskets 
and boxes filled with candy; wooden 
and china eggs, and even tiny egg-shap- 
ed lockets made of gold and silver. 

Inthe market-place women sell hard- 

boiled eggs of every colour, as well as 
the candy chickens and hares. 
Eggs and chickens are seen at 
Easter-time in many countries, but 
the hare is more ofter see in Ger- 
many than in any other place. 

What can the rabbit and the hare 
have to do with Easter, do you ask ? 

Ido not know, but little Gretchen 
will tell you that the hares lay “the 
Easter eggs. 

Strange hares they must be, but the 
children believe in the Easter Hare aS 
truly as you believe in Ssint Nicholas. 

“Many hundred years ago,’’ their 
mothers tell them, “‘a duchess was 
obliged to leave her home in the city 
and live in a small mining village in 
the mountains. 

“Her two little children went with 
her, and although the village people 
were kind to them, they were often 
hungry 

"No meat was to be found in the 
village, no fish of any kind, and not 
even an egg, for in all the town there 
Was not one hen. 

So, one day, the duchess sent a 
man to the city, telling him to bring 
back coop full of hens. 

“When he returned, the people 


had never even heard of such strange 
bids 


* good lady saved the eggs for 
‘Then she cooked them 
a feast for the poor villagers. 
taught the women how to 
Cook tii: eggs for themselves, and gave 
fach onc of them two or three chickens 


mething to please the children. 


them, 
Anut. 


vever, noteven an apple or 
0 she saved all the eggs 


Fellow 


ie lin 

Woods. 
Ist, 
in th 


ones to go with her to the 
Then she told them to make 


piisien to her cottage and gave them 
feast of eggs and cakes. * Now run 


"mother rocks her little one in an egg- | brought 


Were surprised and delighted, for they ; 


She had nothing but eggs to give | 


for many days and boiled them in col- | 
Sted dves, making them red, blue and _ 


“On Easter Monday she invited all’ 


: low her eyesdid shine when she 
found not weeds, but a row of tulips 
almost ready to bloom! . 

‘Oh, oh, oh!’’ she cried, “* how 

did they ever get there? What a beau- 


and the | said, 
and they hurried away to the woods 
again. 

“*What do you think they found? 
In each nest lay five beautiful eggs, 
‘two red, two yellow, and one as blue 


sky. 
“How wonderful the hens must 
lay such lovely eggs!’ said one 
litle girls. ‘I wish our hens 
uld lay such pretty eggs.’ 
z “The hens could not lay these eggs 
said another. ‘It must have been the 
hare that jumped into the bushes when 
I hid my nest in the tall grass.” 

“The children laughed gleefully. 

'Yes, yes!’ they cried. he hares 
lay the pretty eggs. The dear little 
hares lay the coloured eggs.’ 

“*And they said it over an 
until they began to believe it themsel- | 

” our Easter surprise. 


ves. 

To this day the childreninGermany! “‘ Somebody must love us even if 
make nests at ime of moss and Wwe are old and poor,’’ said the old 
twigs, which they hide in the house man. ' 
or garden. On Easter morning they! ‘‘ I never was so happy in my life,”’ 
jump out of bed as soon as it is light the little old woman said softly. 
tosee what the good little hare has! —Louise M. Oylevee. 


ir 

‘was pushed over by the window, and 
the little old man was to sit up init for 
an hour. The little old woman could 
hardly wait until everything was ready 
for her to pull back the curtains to 
allow him to look out. | 
_ Why, mother,” he cried, “‘where | 
i did you getthem?”’ For the tulips were 
in full bloom, and oh, so beautiful 
dand yellow and pink and white 
swaying in the warm spring breeze! 
I do not know where they came 
dover | from,”’ she said, looking at the flowers 
with eyes, full of happiness, ““They are 


“i 


i 


They find notonly boiled eggs and BS ae 
coloured eggshells, but often sugar The San teriicon and ' 
he Win | 


| eggs and egg-shaped boxes filled with 
' candy and pretty gifts. 
—Child Life Reader 


In a country far away the sun is 
alwayshot. The wind, too, is hot and 
dry, but the moon is cool and beautiful. 

Listen to a story that is told to the 
children in this hot country. 

One day the Sun, the Moon and the 
Wind went out to dine. They went 


| An Easter Surprise 
Mother watched Paul walked slow- 
ly up and down in front of the house. 


i 


| 


It wasearly in the springtime, so to the home of their uncle and 
carly that the birds had not yet come aunt, Thunder and Lightning. 
back from the South and the trees had Their mother was one of the stars 
no leaves, but the sun was warm and_ that you see far up in the sky. She 


did not goto the dinner. She stayed 
at home and watched for her children. 

The Sun and Wind were very selfish 
‘They enjoyed the dinner but they did 
not think of taking anything home to 
their mother. 

While the Moon was eating her | 
dinner, she thought of her dear home. | 

She saved many of the good things | 
and put them into her beautiful, silver | 
horn. | 

Their good mother had watched for | 
her children all night with her bright | 
little eye. 

When they came home she said, 
““What have you brought for me, my 
dear children?”’ 

“T have brought nothing for you, 
said the sun.“‘I went to enjoy myself j 
with my friends."” 

And the Wind said, “I went to en- 
joy myself, too. I have brought 
nothing home to you."’ But the Moon 
said, “Bring a plate, Mother. _I'saved 
all these good things for your dinner.” 

Then the Star said to the Sun, “You 
went to the dinner to enjoy yourself 
with your friends. You did not think 
of your mother at home. You must 
be punished. 

“Your rays shal! be hot and shall 
burn all that they touch. When men 
see you they shall cover their heads, 
and they shall hate you."’ 

And thar is why the sun is hot. 

Then she said tothe Wind, “You, 
too, must be punished because you 
forgot your mother. 

**You shall blow in the hot weather. 
You shall dry up and burn all living 
things. From this time mew shall hate 
you. 

And that is why the Wind is hot 
and dry. 

But the Star said to the Moon. 
“My child, you did not forget me, 
You shail always be cool and bright. 
Men shiall love you and shall watch for 
your hight 

And that ts why the Moon's light is 
cool and bedutiful to this day. 


in the morni 
hick thers 


bright and seemed to be trying to tell 
the world that winter was over. By 
and by Paul saton the sunny porch, 
| wishing he had something to play with, 
so his mother gave him an old spvon 
and a flower pot full of sand. 
| Every year mother had a large bed 
| of beautiful tulips. Paul did not know 
| about the tulips, for he was only three 
| years old; but he saw the big round 
| place in the front yard where there 
was no grass, and it looked nice and 
soft to dig in. He emptied his pot of 
sund into his little wagon, and filled it 
up again with soft dirt from the tulip 
bed. ‘Then he emptied it into his 
wagon. He did this over and over 
until the wagon was full. 

The long street was very quiet, and 
{as nobody was in sight, the little boy 
walked slowly down to the corner. 

Just around the corner on the other 
side was a small house. It had a wee 

front yard, and right in the middle of 
‘it wasa round flower bed. Paul walked 
| into the yard and, sitting down on the 
| ground, began to dig with a sharp stick 
| thathe had found. 
In his wagon were some round 
| brown things that had been in the tulip 
bed. When Paul had made a little 
‘ round hold in the flower bed, he put 
one of these brown things into it and 
covered it up. Then he made more 
round holes and put inall of the brown | 
balls that were in kis wagon. He di 
not know it, but the brown balls were 
tulip bulbs. 
That afternoon the old lady who 
{ lived in the little house sat looking sadly 
* out of the window at her flower bed. 

‘We'll have no flowers this year,”’ she 
thought. The little old man who 
made the flower bed every year wap very 
very ill. 

‘There were rainy days, and by and by 
snowy one, and then more warm sunny 
ones. One happy day the little old 
man was better and the little old lady 
sat down for a moment's rest. She 
happened to look out at the Hower bed, 
and what should she sec but something 
growing! 


away. 


. throw minutes away 
ifthe day. 


G 
Dantell 


For rey 


Violeta stir and urbutus wakes. 


laytonia'’s rosy bell unfold; 
lion through the meadow make~ 


Aroyal road, with sealx of xuld. 


Golden and snowy and red the flower>, 
Golden 
Robins call 


snowy atl red in vail 
robins through =ad shy 
‘The white dove’s feet arewet w'th rain. 


sobs while these are *o glad. 
‘woops While these are 0 Kay — 
Weops like a ehild who hat, 


ing With fowers, lost its ¥ ay. 
= “Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Gellert 


Prince Llewellyn had a fayourite 
hunting dog that he called Gellert 
One day when he was going hunting 
he missed Gellert, and though heblew 
his horn for him, the hound did figr 
come, and the prince went on without 
him. 

When Llewellyn returned home, 
Gellert came bounding out to meet him. 
But his lips and fangs were bloody. 
‘The prince thought of his little child, 
who often played with the hound. 
ould the dog have harmed him? 
The prince rushed into the castle but 
could not find the child. Eve: 
in the child’s room was in disorder 
and daubed with blood Llewellyn 
thought Gellert had killed the child, 
and with his sword he slew his dog 

The yell of the dying dog was 
followed by a cry from beneath the 
upturned cradle. “There Lleweilyr 
found his child, unharmed, just awaken- 
m sleep) Beside him, torn in 
the dead body of a great 
the 


gaunt wolf, slain by faithful 
Gellert. Llewellyn grieved bitterly 
over his mistake. Over Gellert’s 


grave he raised a great cairn of stones 
to commemorate his dog's hdelity. 


Snow 

It is a pleasant winter day, the wea 
ther is cloudy and not very cold; there 
is hardly any wind. . Little flukes 
snow are slowly falling, Look av the 
flakes on the dark sleeve of your coat 
each one is amarvel of beauty. 11 
are many different patterns, bur all 
thin and and have six 
‘This is the way in which. crystals 
formed when water freezes. All t 
snow about us is made up of milli 
vpon millions of these little crystals 
We do not often see them in all their 
beauty, because they are so frail and 
thin that the wind breaks them up in- 
to little pieces; or, if the weather 
should be mild, they stick together 
and form large Hakes in which the 
patterns can be nolongerseen, How 
wonderful and how beautiful are even 
the commonest works of nature about 
us! 


points 


The Donkey and His Load 

“There was once a donkey who did 
not like to work. One day he was 
crossing a bridge with a load of salt on 
his back. He stumbled and fell into 
the stream. “The salt melted; the lead 
was lost; the donkey went on his way 
happy- 

Next day he was again carrying a 
load of salt Aind crossing the same 
bridge. He stumbled this time on 
purpose and fellintothe stream. The 
salt melted; the Toad was again lost; 
and the donkey again went home hap- 
py. He was a very lazy donkey. 

The donkey's master was puzzled 
at the loss of his silt, so the third Gay 
he changed the donkey's load. For 
the thi;d time the donkey fell ifito the 
stream. Bur this ume his load did nor 
melt; it seemed to him twice as heavy 
as it was before; for his master had 
loaded him with sponges and they fill- 


“Te must be weeds,”’ she said, but Se ee 
she put her shawl over her head and 


Tran out to see. 


them forever, 
Forcverand aye. 


ed with water. He came home this 
ume a very tired donkey 


Earth is Robed with Gladness 


Farth has robod its f with gladnen, 


UMMM AT 
‘and flower 


Morn awakes to life and beauty. 
ily bell 


floods the verdant meadows, 
‘the notes of triumph swell, 
ouiises eter al, 


tise O soul! yourdreams forsaking. 
See! the tone isrulld away, 

Join the everlasting chorus, 

Hail this golden Kaster « 
‘Teli the resurrection 


Easter Sunday 

Said an old writer—**God made all 
the days of the year to serve as His 
handmaids, and from among those 
chose He two score and twelve to be 
princesses; yea, king's daughters did 
He name them, being the Sabbaths of 
th: year. Then from among these 
He took one, tostand upon the right 
hand of His Church—a queen ingold 
of Ophir--Easter Sunday! Her gar- 
* ments smell of myrrh, and of cassia, 
chief among the perfumes thrown on 
the funeral pile, and piled round the 
dead in the rockhewn tomb; while 
myrrh and aloes are the unguents used 
to anoint the victims selected tor sacri- 
fice. So the garments of the Queen of 


all Days smell of the scents of the; 


Sacrifice, and of the grave! 

“Yer God hath anointed Easter 
Sunday with the oil of gladness, so she 
is queen above her fellow Sabbaths; 
tor the grave whose scents p-rfume 
her garments is an opened grave! Lo, 
she standeth at its doorway, and its 
darkness shines white, making it like 
to a place of ivo jor upon its pave- 
ment slain by life inettable, we see 
that Death itself is dead! 

“Blessed among all Sabbaths is 
Easter Sunday. The others are as fair 
virgins brought unto the house of a 
king; their raiment is Hdorned with 
fine needlework. Butshe isall glorious; 
her clothing \s of wrought gold 

It wasthe preaching ot the glory 

Saster stands for—-the resurrection 
of our dead—tha the keystone of 
early Christianity; St. Paul preached 
oniy “Christ andthe Resurrection.” 
And it was this unmeasured faith that 
“in Christ all shall be made alive’ 
which armed the carly Christians 
against all the might of Rome. With 
their blood fired by the passionate chant 
of the fifteenth of First Corinthians, 
the martyrs of the early Church laugh- 
ed at death, and even endured to see 
their loved ones die. For to their faith 
the burial or destruction of the ody 
was only the sowing of a seed. 


Triumphantly they 
1 et rpt 


thi 


We i+ raised in in 


Allthe might of pagan Rome was 
hurled in vain against that early Church 


4 
Nero and his kind may slay the 


Christians, heaps upon heaps, but 
Thely hope they kes 
AL ineeked the etus= and flame, 


“Voday our faith in the resurrection 
is not so flaming and unbounded as in 
the early Church, Because none of 


our governments to-day 
we 


with death, if we say know 
Christ rose from the d 
it more calmly. 
the truth that 
done, and is doir 
can be best reali 
words of pre- 
poets 


€ 


tiie 


d by contrasting the 
pristian, and Christian 


e vas the most glorious of all 


threaten us 
that 
|, We believe 

But what this faith in 
Baster stands for has. 
. for our civilization, 


Bible’’ of Greece; yet in the ““Odys- 
sey’? we have a vision of the Hereafter 
in which the shade of Achilles. who 
wa A Rew and is a ruler in 
the spirit-ws says: 

A areja the ee gua who tolls for 

‘Than feign the sceptred monarch of the dead’ 

"This is like to a proverb of that old 
world—' ‘Better is a live dog than a 
dead lion."? Sowhile some inthat old 
world followed virtue, because to do 
right was pleasant to their souls (cer- 
tainly they had been touched by their 
Unknown God), the morality of the 
masses was low, for why need a man 
deny himself any pleasure when no 
marter how well he lived, death ended 
all real living—there was no joy in the 
life beyond the graves 
So, they lived—and we can leave 
their living to the judging of God, 
while we think of how our poets have 
written on death. Take Browning's 
“*Prospice,"’ a very vivid, and modern, 
description of the shrinking of the flesh 


from death; then: 
“The black minu * Ser 
“Then a light 


First a peace out of 
(And with God be the rest. 
Because for over a thousand years 
our fathers have believed in the truth 
that Easter stands for—the truth of 
a resurrection intoa fullness of livin; 
for there is no death—we have in 
our blood the instinct to live bravel 
calmly bearing troubles and pain, 
and even the death of our dear ones. 
‘Truly Easter is the queen of all days. 


| An Unbeliever’s Grave 

A young German countess was a 
noted unbeliever, and espec.ally oppos- 
edto the doctrine of resurrection. She 
died when about thirty years of age, 
and before her death gave orders that 
her grave should be covered with a solid 
slab of granite; thataround it should be 
placed square blocks of stone, and at 
the corners it should be fastened with 
iron clamps, and these should be fast- 
ened to the granite slab Workmen 
made the tomb as secure as possible. 
Upon the covering this inscription was 
placed: *“This burial place purchased 
to. all eternity must never be open- 


C 

‘All that human power could do was 
done to prevent any change in that 
grave. But “the weakness of God is 
stronger than man.”” God frustrated 
this design of this impious woman and 
of the builders. He permitted a single 
seed from a tree to fall intu a crevice of 
thistomb. it grew; the rain nourished 
it. Between the granite slab and the 
stone walls of the tomb it steadily grew, 
forcing its way until the iron clamps 
Were torn asunder, and the granite lid 
raised, and is now resting on the trunk 
of the tree, which is flourishing, rebuk- 
ingthe idle boast of infidel unbelief, 
and testifying to the power of the new 
life, even of an apparently dead seed. 

“Make it as sure as ye can,’ said 
Pilate to the Jews, and they went their 
way to seal the entrance to the Saviour’ s 
tomb, and to set guard to prevent 
his body being removed. But in vain 
the stone, the guard, the seal; on the 
third day morning 

ngels rolle! the reek sway 

Ath ives up Lie HL LY prey 

God's living poweris stronger than 
all clamps and bars and iron gates with 
which men seek to confine the dead. 
A tiny seed, sown by the winds unseen 
and unnoticed, but filled with life of 
God, burst the iron bands so the Living 
Word of God shall rent tombs, and 
call forth the dead to conscious life at 
the last day. 


An Easter Message 
The dominant note of Easter is one 
of triumph! “‘If a man die shall he 
n Jive “again this was for ages the 
pathetic question ever on human lips. 
| ‘Whe pall of death was upon all, and 


4 nations, and Homer wasthe obscured everything that wa. beyond. 


in 
the dead? 
risen.”” 


our faith as an immovable foundation. 
“Because I live, ye shall live also.’” 
The tomb could not hold him, neither 
can it keep those who have entered 
into the inheritance of faith in him. 
They have died in Christ and are risen 
also in him. 
Easter Day, rejoice because of the 
great, overmastering, unquenchable, 
eternal hope that is in our hearts—the 
beautiful and enduring flower of our 
faith in him who “‘is risen from the 
dead and become the firstfruits of them 
that slept.”” 
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Canadian Ni 
the apparent defeat was in reality a tran- 
scendent triumph; for when they went 
to his tomb to weep and mourn and 
do honor to his body, lo, they found 


the stone of the sepulcher rolled away; 
and ai 


angel voice spoke to them, say- 
Why seek ye the living among 
He is not here, ‘but is 


The pledge of Jesus Christ is under 


Let us, then, on this 


Lillian’s Easter Gifts 


Lillian was a very sweet, lovable lit- 


tle girl, but she had one serious fault. 
She was selfish. 
her little girl was making a hard strug- 
gle to overcome her fault. 
happened on Easter Sunday that made 
her quite sure of this. 
been counting the days, and had even 
reduced them to hours, that must pass 
before her Easter lily would be in 
bloom. 
open the day before Easter, and no- 
where could have been found a more 
delighted little girl than the one who, 
almost fifty times in the day, ran to 
the window to smell her ‘namesake,’ 


But mother saw that 


Something 


Lillian had 


The snowy petals stood wide 


She came home from church Easter 


morning with such a serious face that 
motlich asked if anything had happen- 
ed. 
mother knew better, and was not sur- 
prised when she felt a tug at her skirt, 
and felt herself being drawn toward a 
corner of the sitting-room, where they 
had their ‘alone talks.’ 


Lillian said, “Oh, nothing, but 


* You see, mother, this morning 
Bro. Fenley said that love, or unself- 
ishness, was one of the greatest Easter 
lessons. And he told us that we all 
ought to do something that would 
prove our love for Jesus. I’ve been 
thinking that I had better take my lily 
to old Mrs- Trenton. She has to be 
in bed all day. and I know she loves 
flowers and would love to have a | 
to look at and smell. I'll carry it ov. 
right away.’ She gave mother a hasty 
kiss, and hurried out of the room 
before the tears fell. How she loved 
her flowers. But she was back in about 
twenty minutes with shining happy eyes. 
See flew upstairs, to come rushing 
down with Dorothy, her second best 
doll,anda game of checkers. “They're 
enton,” 
she exclaimed to mother. They have 
no toys, mother; just think of it. And 
1 have so many, I will give them more 
another day. 

Mother knew then Lillian had 
learned at least one Easter lesson. As 
soon as we can be happy 1 i 
sacrifices, we have the unselfish 
of Jesus in our hearts. —‘ Lookout.” 
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Playing The Game 
Merrirr P.. Auten 


ALL three!”” 
‘A sudden hush fell on 
the field. It was one of 
those moments when 
sy) everyone, spectators and 
ers, is too tense to 
The runner on 
™ d, one too on the bag, 
was crouched like a sprinter; the run- 
ner on second took a long lead and 
stood poised, ready to go either way; 
his team mate on first want as far as 
the baseman and waited. 
“You have pulled out of worse 
holes than this, Len, old boy!"’ shout- 
edavoice from the Ridley Ridge 
stand, and at that, as though released 
by a spring, the noise was resumed. 
A considerable noise it was, too, for 
the Commencement crowd was surg- 
ing with excitement. The boy in the 
pitcher's box, on whom so much de- 
pended, had received the signal from 
his catcher, but he stood revolving the 
ballin his hands. From under the 
vizor of his cap he looked to his own 
side of the field to where another boy 
in uniform was standing in front of the 
bench. For a second their eyes seem- 
ed to meet and hold, then, without a 
windup, the pitcher’s arm whipped 
up and out. The batsman was in no 
way asleep, but he might as well have 


“Strikelithires: Le ie 
¢ crowd roared, or groaned, as 
the case might be, though judging by 
the sound ten times that many people 
were yelling like mad. As the team 
came in from the field the Ridley 
Ridge band and cheering section raised 
the rapturous inquiry: 
“What iiakes okt Dalemoor look » 
Isouston't know, 1 will tell ot 


we licked. We know it toot 
=0--0-0—F ol Dalemoor! 


She kne 


Up in a remote corner of the stands 
a tall, athletic gentleman with a 
Weather-beaten face wiped his perspir- 
ing forehead and addressed his nearest 
Neighbor, a tremendously excited 
Young man. 
“"Whew!”" he panted. *“That was a 
tight squeeze, Here it is the last of the 
eighth and the score 5 to 4 in our 
favor. The pitcher pulled through by 
th ¢ of heaven and his good right 


“Youlare a Ridley Ridge man?”’ the 
other asked. 
Yes. Lam considerably interested in 
the school,” 
«An alumnus, perhaps?’’ 
(Class of "64.7" 
That was before my day. I have 
€n an instuctor here for six years *’ 
..Ehen you know the boys well.’” 
Intimately, every one of them,’ 
Ie professor said, with a suggestion of 


It would:be interesting to—” 
athe instructor cut him short. 
‘They're oft! 


The little shortstop was dancing 
ut the plate like a pea ona hot 
Riddle. He always danced wherever 
Was, and when it came to ball play- 
he was usually in the right place 
hen needed, His mind was as active 
isbody. He knew that the pitcher 
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was wary of him and glancing about 
the field he noticed an almost imper- 
ceptible relaxation in the Dalemoor 


and when the ball started stepped in; 
it broke and went wide of the plate, 
but he was there to meet it. Crack! 
If the bat had held, the hit would have 
been good for four bases, but it split 
just below his hands and half of the 
force was lost. Asit was, the ball clear- 
ed the right fielder’s head and was 
not overtaken until Caldwell was on 
second. 

The stands rocked. Cashman, the 
big Dalemoor pitcher, was suprised but 
not disconcested ; those things happen- 
ed now and again anyway. He 
glanced at Caldwell, who was sitting on 
the bag getting his wind, then turned 
and began deliberately windingup. A 
wailing shout came too late. Just as 
the ball left his hand Caldwell came to 
life and was off like a shot. Jenks, 
at bat, bunted nicely straight in front 
of the plate. Cashman ran down, 
scooped up'the ball and, because Cald- 
well was uppermost in his mind, threw 
to third—too late. 
across to first~too late. Both men 
were safe 

"Great stuff!’ cried the stranger in 
the remote corner ofthe stands, ‘“The 
i es.’’ The young instructor beside 

him shouted to make himself heard. 
“The chances are that Dave Baker 
engineered that play. He is the boy 
who is really playing the game.”’ 

“‘Baker?’’ the other asked. Who 
ishe? He isn’t in the lineup.’’ 

““No; but he is playing all the same. 
He isthe boy in uniform down by the 


“Not in name, but in reality, for he 
knows more about baseball than the 
coach does and the coach is wise 
enough to give hima free hand. He 
has the making of a great general in 
him.” 


*“But why isn’t he on the field?”’ | 


““Beciuse he is the finest fellow— 
Ah!” 

“Strike one!’ was called on Buel, 
third man up. 

The Dalemoor team was taut again 
and Cashman was in deadly earnest. 

“Strike two!'’ And Buel wasa good 
hitter, too. 

Caldwell and Jenks were working 
far off. 

“Strike three!’’ Caldwell could 
afford to smile again. 

\Ranny, tall, lank and always as ser- 
ious as a stage butler, was next up. 

He nodded solemnly to Caldwell, as 
though giving his oath to bring him in, 


sent a pop fly into the pitcher's hands, | 


turned on his heel and walked sedately 
back to the bench. 

Things were not exactly at a crisis, 
for Ridley Ridge still had the edge on 
her opponents by one run, the score 
being 4 to 5, but it was the ninth inn- 
ing and, unless the score became tied, 
the R. R.’s would have no further 
change to increase their lead. One 
score is oftentimes enough, but Dale- 
moor was noted for Jast minute rallies, 
such rallies, as a rule, netting more 


Third whipped it | base 


.NO 15 


than one run. The Ritley Ridgers} The Chambered Nautilus : 


were uneasy and notat all sure of vic- 
tory, while the fighting Dalemoorites 
were still calm and not at all sure of 
defeat. - 

They crouched low, chattering en- 
Couragement to the pitcher, waiting. 

Mills, the fat R. R. catcher, a pow- 
erful hitter but a trifle slow, came to 
bat, his ingratiating grin in evidence 
asusual. }Sesides his personal popularity 
he played a splendid game and the 
crowd gave him a hand, which he 
acknowledged by a wave of his bat. 

A moment later he waved it again 
for a first strike. Two balls followed, 
then a foul tip. Every*fielder and 
baseman wastense. Jenks was taking 
a long lead off first and inch by inch 
Caldwell was crawling away from 
third, dying to make a dash forit, if he 
had half a chance. 

Dave Baker was coaching him and 
the crowd expected something from 
that combination. 

Mills, batting right handed, stood a 
little back from the plate half expecting 
un inshoot and the Dalemoor catcher, 
noting this, signaled for a straight fast 
one. Mills swung savagely, putting 
all his weight behind it, and the two 
Tunners were away before the 
sharp crack told of a hit. It was a 
terrific drive, but nota fielder ran after 


Yes, he 
it turned him half around and the pain 
brought tearstohiseyes. He wanted 
to cry aloud, perhaps he did, for no 
one could have heard him in the thun- 
der of applause that went up from both 
sides of the field. His hand was swol- 
len for days, but that was a small price 
to pay for being a hero. 

Before the Ridley Ridge team took 
the field forthe last time the coach 
and Dave Baker gathered them to- 
gether and talked rapidly to them. 

“You were about to tell me who 
Baker is,”’ the stranger in the stands 
reminded his neighbor. 

“‘So I was,’’ the instructor agreed. 
“He is a senior. But to go back for 
the sake of a more lucid explanation, 
four years ago a wealthy alumnus nam- 
ed Milton—"" 

“Some relative of the Milton who 
is pitching to-day?”’ 

“Not that I know of. Well, he 
established a scholarship here, tht is, 
he will gve a full course in any college 
} in the country to the fellow who makes 
j the best record in studies and athletics 
for the entire four. This spring it 
became positively evident that the 
choice would be between Milton and 
Baker. They were at the top of their 
classes, neck and neck, and both were 
first string pitchers. What is more, 
they are the best of friends. When 
the season opened up a funny thing 
was discovered, Milton had somehow 
lost a good share of his control. That 
happens sometimes, you know. He 
Rad all kinds of curves and spced but 
his control was wretched. The coach 
couldn't seem to help him, but what do. 
you think Baker did? —There, they 
ware taking the field again.’ 


This ui the ship of earl. which, poets feign, 


Gm the reves summer wis urpled wing 
In enchanted, where tho wren «ings, 
pe pi spiral ne 


Ita webs of tivi . 
Wrecked isthe ship of peattt 
‘Where its dit dreamy life was won' M, 
‘As tho frail venant shaped his growling shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, 

Ita irised ceiling rent, {tssunloss crypt unsoal- 


Near after year behold the allent toil 
That x his Instroux coll, 
Still, as the #piral grow, 


Stretched in his last found home. and k 
Whore the. cold Crise to aun thett 
oldno inore. 


aaete for the heavenly message brought by 


Child of the wanderiug soa, 
Cast from her lap. forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note Is born 
ever triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on the car it rings, 
‘Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 
voice that vings, . 


Build thee more ately mansions, 0, my soul, 
Ax tho awift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low vaulted past! 
Let each new teniple. nobler than the last, 
Shutghev from Heaven with a dome more Yast, 
Till thou at length art free. 
Leaving thine out-grown sheil by life’. unrest 
ing sea! —Holmes. 


he brought back his control. Day 
after day and week after week they 
worked together until he made Milton 
a better pitcher than he himself is.’’ 

“Great!” 
ane great for Milton?” 

es. 

“But you miss the point,’’ the in- 
structor said sharply. ‘*“Think what 
Baker has done! The magnificent 
game that Milton has pitched to-day 
will clinch the scholarship for him. 

But, if Baker had not coached him, 
he would be on the bench and Baker 
would bein the box. Baker has realiz- 
ed this from the start, he has known 
all along that by coaching Milton he 
was passing up the scholarship; but he 
also knows that his coaching would 
make Milton the best man on the team, 
better than himself, for Milton had 
better stuff except for control, which 
Baker has given him. Buthe thought 
of the team. the school, and not 
individual gain. Thatis the metal 
that makes patriots, my friend."” 

“You are right,” the stranger said 
thoughtfully. “‘And do you think 
Milton realizes what Baker has done 
for him?”” 

“Thoroughly. He has said so 
many times.”’ 

“Good! Splendid 
Stranger’s eyes glistened. 
are all set again.”” 

Dalemoor was at bat for the ninth 
time, a band of hungry tigers, thirsting 
for blood in the form of runs. They 
were one score behind but every-man 
Jack of them was determined to win 
the game yet, and when that spirit 
pervades a team it isa hard aggregation 
to beat. Ridgley Ridge was just. as 
determined to hold them. It must be 
done, that was all there was to it. 

Though few of the boys understood 
the psychology of the situation, each 
knew that if the game went into extra 
innings the chances were that the force 
of exulation would carry Dalemoor to 
victory. So the R.R.’s settled down to 


Patan ne: 
“Ah! they 


“What did Baker do?”’ the stranger" hold the fort, with Dave Baker's help. 


inquired earnestly. 


“Why, he began coaching Milton, ; 


In a crisis they relied on his gener- 
(Continued on last paxe) 


ho patnted. 
Phetures of saat Stinted 


and virgins G 
‘And the (meat Chriat-face with the crown fo 
thorns. 


Poor daubs not fit to. dea pel « treneure! 2 
prakmasea eerie aioe cso. 

oo . 
Ba ee Feith them his wolltary celle 


One night the peor monk mused: “Could T but 


tot brist as other pain'ers do, 
wore tut ‘ny malta ter Peete tender 
Fe ett inspires mie when his orows t vie! 


“fut no~'tis vain, E toil and strive tn sorry 
AU hat man 20 Kcorne still lors ean He admire, 

My lifes work In valueless; Lomorrow = 
Dileact iny All wrought pictures on the fire. 


ined bis eyes, Within the cell--0 wonder! 
Ho rae! mea Visitor —thorn-crowned. Wis 


fe; 
Acweet voice the alience rent asunder, 
APES! Ho work thats dune for love of me, 


‘And round the walls the paintings shone ree 
t 
With 


A perfect beauty. anda hue transcendent, 
Phat never yet ow mortal canvas shone. 


ht and colore to this world un- 


‘There isn meaning in the stra: ce ob! -tory = 
Hct none dare judge lis brothers worth or 


wood 
ye pure intent gives to the act its glory. 
Hoblest jurpore makes the krantest deed 


The Courtship of Miles 
Standish 


Miles Standish, the capta, in strode | 


to and fro in his new home at Ply- 


mouth. On the walls of his house, | 


hung his weapons of cutlassand corslet 


of steel, and his s -ord of Damascus, | 


and in acorner were his firearms. He 
was short of stature with broad shoul- 
ders, deep chest, muscles and sinews 
of iron. 

By a table sat John Alden, his friend 
and household companion, writing 
letters to go with the Mayflower the 
next day. Alden was the youngest 


man who came overin the Mayflower. ; 


‘After a while the captain spoke to 
Alden, ‘“‘Look at those arms’” he 
said, “how brightand clean they look; 
this is the sword of Damascus witk 
which | fought in Flandets, this breast~ 
plate once saved my life from a bullet 
fired by a Spaniard. See how brightly: 
they are burnished, thar is because J 
have done it myself and not left it to 
others. Serve y 
thing well done. Then too there are 
twelve soldiers, all good men and | am 
their leader. We are here to fight 
the Indians. Like Caesar, I know the 
names of each man.’ He then look- 
ed out of the window and talked about 
his (ort, and his wife Rose Standish 
who lay buried in the field of grain 
which covered the graves of the dead, 
to hide them from the Indians 

He then went to a shelf and took 
down his book of Caesar, and began 
to read it. Nothing was heard in the 
room, but the scratching of Alden’s 
pen busily writing the news of that 
terrible winter they had ha abou 
Priscilla the young Puritan maiden 
whom he intended to woo. 

After a while Miles spoke and said, 
“\ wonderful man is: this Caesar, 
you are a witer Tam a fighter, 
but here is a fellow who could both 
write and fight.’ 

‘Thus spoke Alden, — “‘Somewhcre 
1 have read, that he could dictate seven 
letters at once, at the same time writing 
his memoirs.” 

“Truly a wonderful man is this 
Caesar’’ said the Captain,’ Better be 
first in a small Iberia village, then to be 
second in Rome. “There he was 
right.’ said the Captain. “He has 
fought five hundred battles and con- 
quered a thousand cities, he too has 
fought in Flandersas Lhave. He once 
saw that the soldiers weretoo crowded 
to usetheir weapons, snatching a shield 
from asoldicr he took command of the 
army, spreading them out togive more 
room for their weapons, and so he won 
the dav. You must do it yourself if you 
want athing well de * 

He began to read agsin and all was 
silent except the per. Finally closing 
his book, the Captain spoke to Alden, 

*““Whien you have done your work, 


rself, if you want a | 


seat pushing hi eaves 

18 a 
fe Doe have been alone an 
| 


dreary since the day Rose Standish died; 
and I have often thought of the maiden 
Priscilla, who is alone in the world. 
“Long have | wanted her, but being 
a coward [ dared not reveal it. Goto 
her and say that I offer my hand and 
{hearttoher. Tama maker of war and 
| not of phrases, and you who ore bi 
as a scholar can talk better than ‘Ba 
‘Alden was surprised and trving to hide 
it from the Captain, said that he could 
not do it, and told him of his motto, 
“you must do it yourself."” Standish 


; shaking his head said ““The motio is, 


good, but as I have said, I am not a 
* maker of phrases. 1 am not afraid of 
bullets nor shots, but go to a woman 
and ask her to marry me and she might 
refuse, that I confess | am afraid of. 
_ “Surely you cannot refuse it,” and so 
’ Alden went on his errand. 

Through the forest he went. Every- 
‘thing was calm but his heart which 
beat within him; through the woods he 
went and crossing the brook at the 
‘ford, soon came to an open space. 
| He saw the newly built house, and 
people at work in a meadow. He 
heard Priscilla singing as he drew 
nearerthe door. He opened it, and 
saw the form of the maiden seated 
| beside her spinning wheel. He then 
* entered and Priscilla who was aroused 
| by his steps came forward and gave 
| him her hand as a sign of welcome. 
| They then sat down and talked of 
the beautiful spring time, and then 
Alden told her his errand, notin beau- 
tiful phrases, but blurted it out like a 
' school boy. 

Atlength Priscilla exclaimed. “Tf 
the Captain is so eager to wed me, why 
does he not come himself and woo 
me?’’ 

Then Alden answered, making it 
| worse by saying the Captain was too 
busy for such things. Swift asa flash 
| she answered, “‘has he no time for 
| such things before he is married?”’ 


| After awhile she said, ““When one 
is truly in love, one not only says it, 
but shows it; had he but waited, and 
showed that he loved me, he might 
have wonme, but now it can never 
be.”” 

‘Alden went on unheeding the words 
of Priscilla, telling of whata great man 
the captain was and of his wars in 
Flanders and of his bravery. At last 
Priscilla said, “Why don’t you speak 
for.yourself, John?”” 

John who was in love with her 
himself was not slow in doing this and 
they were married shortly afterwards. 

This shows that had Miles Standish 
stuck by his motto he would have won 
the maiden. —Utah Eagle. 

Two Honest Men 

In a far-away country there once 
lived a poor man who had long wanted 
to have a home that he could call his 
own. He worked very hard, and at 
last saved enough money to buy alittle 
farm. 


One day as he was plowing in one § 


of his fields he turned up an iron pot 
that was full of gold. 

“*Ah, how rich | would be if this 
gold were only my own!”” he said. 


Nobody saw him when he found the w 


gold, and he might have kept it for 
himself if he had wished. “But no,”” 
he said. ‘‘It is not mine. I may 
never be rich, but I can always be 
honest.”” 

He had a paid a good price for his 
farm, but he did not think that he had 
bought the gold that was in the ground. 

He took up the gold and carried it 
tothe merchant, who had sold him 
the land. He said to him, “Here is 
some gold that was left in the ground 
J bought of you. | turned it up with 
my plow this morning.” 


‘‘Why do you 
said the merchant. 

Jongs to you,”” said the farmer. 

“No, it does not It belongs. to 
you, for I sold you the field and all 
that was in it, The gold is not mine 
and I shall not take any of it.’” 

But the farmer said, 1 paid for 
nothing but the land. The gold is not 
mine, but yours.’” 

For a long time the two men talked, 


red cach trying to make the other take the 


gold. But they were alike honest, and 
neither would keep what he thought did 
not belong to him. ‘Their friends came 
around them and said, “Let the farm- 
er keep half, and the merchant half.’’ 

But they did not think it right to do 
even this. 4 i 

At last the farmer said, “Let us go 
and tell the king about it. He will 
know what is best.”” 

“"Yes,’'said the merchant. “Let 
us go and tell him.”” 

The King heard first the farmer 
and then the merchant. “‘Itishardto 
tell which of you is the owner of the 
gold,”’ he said. But it is easy to see 
that you are both very honest men.”’ 
‘Then he asked if they had any 
children. . 

“4T have a son,”” said the merchant. 

**And | have a daughter,”” said the 
farmer. 

“Then,’’ said the king. “I can 
tell you what to do with the gold. 

Jf the merchant's son will marry 
the farmer’s daughter, it can be given 
to the young people, and they can buy 
themselves a home with it.’” 

Now, nothing could have pleased 
the merchant’s son more than this; 
and the farmer's daughter was wel 
pleased, too, for the young man was 
good-looking and brave. And so the 
trouble was soon ended and everybody 
was made glad. “That year there was 
more corn in the farmer's field than 
had ever grown there before; and the 
merchant sold so many goods that he 
had all the gold he could use.— 
Selected. 


A Shepherd Boy and a Giant 


There was once a shepherd boy 
named David who had three brothers 
that were soldiers. One day his father 
sent him to see how his brothers were, 
for they had gone to the war with the 
king and all the king’s men and their 
father wished to receive some message 
from them. 

‘The king and his men were on one 
mountain. The Philistines, who had 
come to make war upon the king and 
his men, were on another mountain. 
When David came to the place where 
his brothers were, the men of each 
army were shouting their war cry. 

When the men were ready for fight- 
ing, there came a great giant and stood 
in front of the Philistines. He was 
their mighty man of war. His name 
was Goliath. 

Goliath’s coat and his clothes were 
made of brass. He wore a hat of 
brass upon his head and boots of brass 
upon hisfeet. He carried a very la-ge 


“ar. 

“I defy the armies of Israel,”” shout- 
ed the giant. “‘Give me a man that 
we may fight together.’” But none of 
the king’s men dared to go and fight 
vith him. i 

“Have ye seen this giant?’’ said the 
men to David. ““To the man that 
killeth him the king.will give gold, his 
daughter for a wife, and a great re- 
ward."” 

“‘Who is this giant that he should 
defy the armies of the living God?’ 
cried David. *‘I will go and fight with 
him.” = 

‘The king thought that David was 
too young to go, but David said: 

“Thy servant was keeping his father's 
sheep; and when there came a lion, or 
a bear, | smote him. The Lord that 


vatine.”? 
and the 


to meet Goliath. 
When Goliath saw. David he 


laughed and said: “Am 1 a dog 
that thou comest to me with staves? 
Come to me, and I will give thy 
flesh unto the birds of the heavens 
andto the beasts of the field: Then 
David said, *“Thou comest to me with 
a sword and with a spear. I come 
tothee in the name of the Lord, whose 
armies thou hast defied. This day 
will the Lord deliver thee into my 
hand, and 1 will smite thee, and take 
thy head from off thee.”” 

As Goliath came toward him, 
David ran and threw a stone with his 
sling. The stone struck Goliath in 
the forehead, and he fell upon his face 
to the earth. 

Now David had no sword, and he 
ran and took Goliath's sword and 
cut off the giant’s head. When the 
Philistines saw that Goliath was 
dead they ran away, and Israelites ran 
after them and drove them out of the 
country. 


A Domain of More Than 125 
Units 

What is the British Empire? ~ 

It has more than 125 separate gov- 
ernmental units. _ It is a quarter of the 
land surface of the world. It is a 
quarter of the population of the world 
=the estimate is 388,000,000. The 
British Empire has 58 millions of Chris- 
tians, 94 millions of Mohammedans, 
208 millions of Hindus and 28 millions 
of pagans and others. 

Geographically the British Empire 
is many different things in so many 
different places: a coral atoll here, « 
dominioh. there, a cable station, a 
mandated district, ward of a savage 
people, or a coaling station—so that it 
cannot write its goverment in round, 
hard words such as are found in the® 
Constitution of the United States. 

While it is winter in one-half of the 
British Empire, it is summer in the 
other half, because the land area is 
almost equally d stributed between the 
the southern and norther hemispheres 

‘This means that the crops of one- 
half the Empire can feed the other 
half while its fields lie dormant under 
the snow. Almost every kind of soil, 
every kind of climate, and every kind 


of mineral found in the Pritish 
Empire. England is the Empire's 


coal bin, Canada its wheat  clevator, 
Australia its packing plant, the Malay 
States the Empire's rubber tree, South 
Africa itsgold and diamond mines, 
and soon. The world's” highest 
mountains and three of the greatest 
rivers, the Nile, the Ganges, and 
the Zambezi, are in the Empire.— 
Geographic News Bulletin. 


“No Great Thing” 


__A Southern woman tells about din- 
ingin Boston once, when next to her 
sat a homely little old gentleman who 
wanted to know how she passed the 
time in the country with her old father, 
“Well, we read.”’ ““What do you 
read?’ ‘Chiefly “The Autucrat of 
the Breakfast Table’? ‘*Don’t you 
tire of it?"’ “‘Oh, no. When we 
get to the end, we simply turn back to 
the beginning.’ ‘The old gentleman 
chuckled, and made a remark implying 
that the “*Autocrat’’ was no great thing 
among books, and the lady was rather 
surprised at his disparaging air. After 
dinner she demanded of her hostess the 
name of the the unappreciative ol! 
gentleman and was told that it was Dr- 
Holmes, the author of the book. 


i 
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Mr. Camppety’s Crass 

—During several weeks, when the 
Cantonese soldiers were fighting again- 
stthe Northern forces in China, the 
British, the Americans and the Sepoys 
from India were sent out to protect a 
great number of foreigners who are 
living there. 

Six weeks ago one of the heroes in 
Shanghai, China, was a French Jesuit, 
named Father Jacquinot. He isared- 
bearded priest with only one arm. 
When he was with Viscount Gort, 
chief of the. staff of the British defence 
force and Consul-General Barton, he 
saved five hundred lives, including 
forty-one nuns, three hundred young 
British, American and French children, 
and other people from the shell-wreck- 
ed French orphange and convent of the 
Holy Family in the chapel district of 
Shanghai. 

While they were staying there, they 
spent forty hours in the basement pray- 
ing for help; watching the flames creep- 
ing toward their place, and fighting off 
furiously, all the Chinese pressing their 
way into the buiding. Shells wrecked 
the roof and walls. 

When Father Jacquinot was in 
sight, he was unarmed and decided to 
fight his way alone to rescue the lives 
from the convent. He was wounded 
three times before he reached the con- 
vent. He was successful in managing 
their escape from death. Six men 
were ill and were unable to walk and 
several women collapsed but they were 
carried off. Viscount Gort and Con- 
sul Barton had seen them and assisted 
in getting ‘them to the settlement. 
The French Jesuit was taken to the 
hospital quickly and he may recover. 
He is really one of the heroes in the 
history of China.—Chas. E. Meyette: 


—I am going to write a local tell- 
ing you something about my home. 

One day last July [I looked hard 
fora job in Chatham but my father 
said that he wanted me to work on 
Mr. Peltier's farm. I would have earn- 
ed $30.00 a month and board there, 
but ina few days I became ill from 
the heat of the sun. Then in the 
morning my father came 10 Mr. Pel- 
tier’s place and took me back home 
to Chatham where I was sick. 
_ After I got better again, | tried to 
find another job for myself in Chatham 
city, and got one at the Lilly McNeil 
Co. factory where fruits and vege- 
tables are canned. I was very glad 
about that but in a few days I had to 
fesizn from my work because it was 
a dirty job and my father didn’t want 
Me to get my clothes dirty as I had 
to work at shovelling the coal in the 
MeNeil’s;boiler room. 

When | left there, I went 
to another farm where my brother 
lives. I began to work there but 
I was not glad because the wages 
Were small.—Raymond H. Antaya. 


EasrertiDE 

~-Last Friday was Good Friday. 
At’ 15 a.m. the Catholic pupils went 
tochurch. While they were at church, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lisgar Ball and other 
Visitors came here. I was greatly sur- 
Prised to see Lisgar and Dorothy be- 
Cause they said that they didn’t think 
they could come to see us, but they 
wanted to give Kurven and me a sur- 
Prise. I felt badly that Sylvia did not 
come with them. 

A few hours after dinner the boys 
Were allowed to play on the girls’ lawn, 

harles Meyette’s team, which | was 
on, played softball against Cecil Mur- 
tell! team. Our team won the game 
by the scoreof 26 to 10. After that 


Tre Canapian 
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game, Murray's team, I was on, play- 
against Charles’ team. Charles’ 


‘loping team won the game by 12 to 11. We 


enjoyed playing games very much. 

After supper Lisgar, Dorothy, Ethel 
and I went to the boys’ lawn to chat 
with them for several hours and then 
wentto the girls’ residence fora while. 
‘Then Lisgar and Dorothy went back 
home. They said they probably will 
come here on May 24th, but they were 
not sure. E 

On Saturday afternoon the boysplay- 
ed on the girls’ lawn. Albert’s team 
played softball against Cecil's team. 
The score was atie, 25 to 25, 

On Sunday morning the Catholic, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Anglican 
pupils went to church, but the Baptist 
and Jewish pupils stayed here. 

After dinner we did not go for a walk 
so we chatted with Mr. and Mrs. Ger- 
ow. We had a lot of fun with them. 

After supper Miss Reid asked me it 
I would like togo to church with her 
and I said, ‘‘Yes.’’ She asked Miss 
Deannard to let Helen McNish and 
me go. She told Miss Reid that she 
would let us do so, because we had 
not gone there that morning. We went 
to the Methodist Church at Bridge St. 
Wethanked Miss Deannard for her 
kindness in letting us go. 

On Monday afternoon Mr. Lally 
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—Last summer several deaf people 
asked me if | would like to go toa 
Be on Centre Island. My folks 

ft Toronto at 1 o'clock ‘to go ona 
boat to Centre Island. I met some 
deaf people from Ottawa when I was 
on the boat and we all enjoyed chatting 
with one another. 

When we arrived at Centre Island, 
we met several other deaf people there. 
We played softball for a few hours 
and our hands and faces became sun- 
burned. A young deaflady whe was 
recently married, stood on a table and 
we stood around it as we watched her 
opening a box. She did not know 
what was in the box, so she was as 
excited as we were. She was surprised 
when she saw a lovely kettle and some 

| silver things and she thanked the deaf 
people who presented them to her for 
her wedding. 

‘At supper, we had lots of fun while 
we were eating. We would like to 

; have stayed at Centre Island till it be- 

‘came darker but it rained so we went 

| home and we felt tired but happy. 
—Freida Ducker. 


"Mr. Biancnarn’s C1ass 

—I am going to tell you about a 
_ story I read about Jean and her grand- 
| mother. 
| One day Jean's grandmother lost 


At 10 o'clock the girls took many 
boxes to the girl’s residence. They 
j told the supervisor thatthey wanted to 
open theboxes. They took the candies 
| out of the boxes and ate them. 

On April 18th Freda had a birth- 
‘day. She was twelve years old. On 
j Monday afternoon Freda Lockett’s 
sister and brother came to see her. 
| Doris asked her togo to the city and 
they wenttogether. Mr. Lally played 
games with the girls. At night we did 
not goto the movies but we had a 
pleasant time all day.—Alma Evelyn 
Sanders. 

Goon Fripay 

—April 15th was Good Friday. We 
did not go to school because it was a 
holiday. The Catholic pupils went to 
church. We left here at 8°15 o'clock. 
After a while we left church at 9.30 
o'clock and arrived at O. S. D. at 10 
o’clock. Mr. and Mrs. Lisgar Ball 
came hereto see Irene Fosterand Kur- 
ven and their friends. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerow came here from Peterborough 
tosee their children. They were very 
| much pleased to see them. Some boys 
| Played softball. Jack Harrison's mother 
and sisterand Bert Watson’s mother 
icame here from Hamilton and St. 
Catharines to see Jack and Bert. Cecil 
' Murtell's brother Fred visited with him. 
On Friday night Mr. and Mrs. Ball 


came to the girls’ lawn and taught us | her glasses and she looked everywhere | went home. We hada pleasant time 


how to play several games. We had a 
grand time.—Irene Foster. 


—When Gareth was a young boy, 
he often thought that he would like to 


be one of King Arthur'sknights. His | rontof her grandmother. She looked® night-hawk, goldfinches and a tree- 


mother ruled her country instead of his 


father because the latter was too old. | 


So Gareth asked his mother to let him 


go to King Arthur to be his knight but | 


she did not wanthimto. Yet he coax- 
ed her to let him go, and at last she 
let him. 
Arthur his name for ayearandtobea 
kitchen knave. He was very happy to 
go. He wentto King Arthur with two 
of his friends and asked him to lethim 
be his kitchen knave and also not to 
ask him for his name for a year. 

Sir Kay was the boss of the kitchen 
knaves and he was very cruel. Gareth 
was often beaten and given the hardest 
of tasks. He always was patient and 
loved to listen to other kitchen knaves 
talking about the brave deeds of King 
Arthur and his knights. 

When the year had passed, Gareth 
went to King Arthur and told him his 
name and asked to be one of his 
knights. 

Something happened at King Ar- 
thurs court one day. A maiden 
named Lynette came there and told 
him that her beautiful sister, Lynors, 
was kept in a castle, guarded by four 
knights. Three of the knights, 
guarded cach of three bridges across a 
river and the people were not allowed 
to enter or leave by the bridgesand the 
other ded the castle. He was 
called “‘Night’? because his clothes 
were all black. He wanted to marry 
Lynors but she refused. 

King Arthur listened to Lynette’s 
story and then he told Gareth to go 
and help her take Lynors out of the 
castle. Garath was pleased about that. 
When he and Lynette left the palace, 
not far from there, Sir Kay who was 
not pleased that Gareth was now King 
Arthur's knight followed him and 
told him to go back to work in the 
kitchen but he defeated him. When 
Lynette heard about this, she did not 
want him to go with her because she 


wanted a real knightto help her. Yet 


Gareth followed her and defeated 
the three knights who guarded the 
bridges and also defeated “Night” 
and took Lynors out in safety. Some 
people said he married Lynette and 
the others said he married Lynors. 
Lynette was very sorry and ashamed of- 
herself because she had been rude to 
him. —Helen McNish. 


She told him not to tell King ; 


but she could not find them. She 
told Jean that she could not find her 
glasses and Jean looked and saw them 
on her grandmother's nose. She ran 
| upstairs and got a mirror and held itin 


at herself and saw her glasses on her 
nose. Jean laughed at her. 
—Florence Garside. 
ScouTinG 
| —Friday was Good Friday. Inthe 
afternoon the scouts went to Jones’ 
| Creek for ahike. “They walked onthe 
|road to the woods. At the woods: 
\three scouts Elwood Bell, Robert 
Thompson and Joe Carriere hid some 
papers in their clothes. “hey hid in 
|the woods. After a while the other 
scouts tried to findthem. I saw El- 
| wood and caughthim but I did not find 
the paper. Heranto Mr. Burrell and 
gave ittohim. Aftera while | went 
to the creek and Elwood told me 
that he put the paperin his belt. After 
awhile the scouts learned to make fires. 
We played games. Mr. Spanner gave 
us some marshmallows and we toasted 


them over the fires. Then three scouts | 


Lawrence Roach, Ian Simpson and 
Francis Meyette put papers in their 
clothes. Isaw lan and caught him 
| but I did not find the paper. Elwood 
Bell told me thatthe paper was hidden 
‘in hishat. Mr. Spanner took a picture 
of the scouts. Then we went home. 
| We hada fine hike.—John Gordon 
| Richardson 


| —Once upon atime there was a 
poor shoemaker. He sat in the shop 
vall day. He sangto pass away the 
time. He loved to sing very much. 

| His neighbour was a rich man and he 
wasa busy man. He did not go to 
bed until midnight. He did not like 
to hear the shoemaker sing but he 
couldn't forbid him. The shoemaker 
had aright to sing. The neighbour 
gave the shoemaker some money to 
stop singing for amonch. “The shoe- 
maker thought it was an easy way to get 
money. He was very happy. 

One day the shoemaker couldn't go 
tosleep. He was thinking of his money. 
He was afraid thar someone would 

He was unhappy and wanted 
So he gave the money back 
to the neighbour and when he went out 
doors he began to sing. He was very 
happy again. —Mary Parker 


c Easrer Monpay 

| am going to tell you about Easter 
Monday. Easter Monday was a holi- 
day, so we did not come to school. 


all day.—Joseph D. Maitre. 


1 —Iam goingto tell you about Easter 
| Monday. In the morning I saw a few 
jbirds. There were flycatchers, a 


swallow. | found some dandelions. 
{asked Mr. Burrell to let me go to 
|the woods. Mr. Burrell let me go 
jand_ I am glad. 

| After dinner | went to the woods 
with George and N. Jasson. We 
! ran along and soon reached the woods 
We went to» Jones’ Creek. 1 saw 
cowbirds and barn swallows and found 
some hepaticas. We saw two men 
with a fish spear and a gun. He 
t speared six fish, After a while we 
|came back to the boys’ residence. 
| We were tired and my arm was all 
| suncburned: Be 
} —Ian A. G. Simpson. 


Easrer Hoipays 
—-On Sunday morning the Catho- 
lies, United Church pupils, Presbyter- 
‘ians and Anglicans wentto church. At 
noon we had mashed potatoes, pickles, 
tomatoes, gravey and chicken for 
dinner. We enjoyed ourselves very 
much. 
1 On Sunday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
| Gerow visited with the deaf girls. 
He was very interesting to watch. 
| The pupils went to chapel but I did 
‘not go.—Helen Agopsowicz. 
| —I intend to write a little about 
| scouting. 
| Good Friday afternoon the boy 
| scouts went to the woodsto learn to 
make fires. Mr. Spanner took Elwood 
| Bell, Joe Carriere, and me and hid 
| papers in our clothes, He told us to be 
' careful of the other boy scouts. Then 
we went and hid in the woods ‘Law- 
rence Roach caught me. He found a 
paper in my hat. The boy scouts caught 
Elwood Bell and Joe Carriere. They 
looked for the papers but they did not 
find them. We went into the woods 
and met Mr. Burrell. Mr. Burrell told 
us that We improved very much. We 
played games. Mr Spanner saw acray- 
fish. He put it on the grass. Jack 
Harrison and Jan Simpson got a rope 
and tied it to the crayfish claw. They 
put it down into the water but it could 
not go away. Mr. Spatiner got some 
wood and we made a fire. The boy 
scouts toasted the marshmallows over 
the fire. We ate them. After a while 
we played games. The 2nd_ Belleville 
wolf cubs cameto the woods and met 
the deaf boy scouts. We hada fine 
time. —Robert Thompson. 
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Our Entertainment 


The first Annual Entertainment 
presented by the pupils of the Ontario 
School for the Deat, which is fully 
described eleswhere, was an unquali- 
fied success. It was the first entertain- 
ment ever given at this School which 
was carried on entirely by speech. No 
signs whatever were used, though, of 
necessity, there Was pantomime, the 
same as would have been used by hear- 
ing children. Overtwo hundred people 
from Belleville witnessed the enter- 
ment, and one and all were fervant 
and enthusiastic in their commenda- 
tions. This, of course, was very grati- 
fying because,this being our first effort 
of the kind, we were a little uncertain 
and anxious as to its outcome. 

While, naturally, there were varying 
degress of excellence in speech and 
action, yet every pupil did well, and is 
worthy of hearty praise. There was 
not a noticeable defect or weakness in 
the whole program, and nearly all that 
the pupils said could be distinctly heard 
even to the rear of the large assembly 
hall. 

Of course the preparation of the 
entertainment invelved a great amount 
of hard work by those who had it. in 
charge, which included a large propor- 
tion of the staff, and they are to be 
most heartily congratulated on, their 
outstanding success. Not only were 
the pupils well trained, but the stage 
settings, the costumes and the ingen- 
nity displayed in devising and adapting 
the various items on the programme, 
were most commendable. The cos- 
tumes were greatly admired and came 
in for much favorable comment, and 
the visitors were surprised, some al- 
most incredulous, when told that every- 
‘one was made by the staff and pupils. 

Dr. Coughlin opened the program 
by extending a hearty welcome to the 
visitor f whom he was pleased to see 
so many present. He said this was 
the first time an entertainment in which 
speech only was used, has ever been 
given in the School, and he hoped the 
audience would not expect too much 
nor be too critical, especially of the 
pupils’ speech. These are all deaf 
children, most of them totally so, and 
the articulation of the deaf can never 
he as clear and distinct as that of the 
hearing. Itis artificial and that which 

is artificial can never be as perfect as 
that which is natural. Hearing child- 
ren gain the power of speech by hear- 
ing others speak and imitating them, 
and the modulation of the voice and 
tone effects are of course also depen- 
dent upon the hearing; and of this requi- 
site these children are deprived. 
same considerations apply to the 
quisition of accurate and facile 
age, which also the hearing child ab- 
sorbs unconsciously by ion. “Vo 
overcome these difficulties and give the 
children the ability to speak and use 
good language requires great patience 
and skill, and necessitates a h 
type of teacher than for normal child- 
ren, and he believed that this School 
had the best staff of teachers of any 
school in Ontario ( 


‘At the close of the programme Dr. 
Coughlin expressed the hope that they 
had all enjoyed the entertainment, and 
could now have a better realization of 

the great amount of work involved in 
training the pupils. ‘This work was 
done after school hours, and it would 
be impossible for him to too highly 
praise those members of the staff who 
had so willingly given of their time 
and energy and skill to produce this 
result. i 
Colonel W. N. Ponton, K.C., in 
moving a vote of thanks said: “I feel 
that ] am the interpreter and spokesman 
of all the ladies and gentlemen present 
in expressing our grateful appreciation 
for the delightful evening that we have 
spent together, to the Principal, Dr. 
Coughlin, to the gentle lady who pre- 
sides over his household, and the staff 
and officials of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, who have devoted so much 
time and taken so much forethought in 
preparing for the charming experience 
which we have shared with them 
to-night. As « near neighbor and as 
‘one whose domicile.is in the Town- 
ship of Sidney. a Township which 
furnishes the youngest, and many of 
us think the best Mayors in the British 
Empire, to the city of Belleville, we 
Sidney folk are delighted to see So many 
citizens come out here to realize what 
acharming neighborhood we enjoy and 
1 am sure that we are all the better for 
leaving business and fora few hours 
being out of the hurly burly and far 
from the madding crowd, being enter- 
tained both intellectually and vividly by 
those who, while they may not have the 
hearing of the ear, have been gifted 
abundantly by Heaven with the seeing 
of the eye and an understanding heart. 
Could anything have been more happy 
than the acting and dancing of the little 
ones and of the older folk in those 
quaint old folk dances which were given 
with such rhythmic effect by the 
carefully trained pupils of the School? 
It was a treat to be in the toy shop again 
and to see how each live toy lived: hi 
orher part, catching the dram: 
spirit of the occasion, and one is 
reminded of that touching poem of 
h two lines read: 
‘And when we are 
Instiny. toy~, 


Dear Father, take care of Thy children. 
the boys". 


with our life 


And with the boys of course we in- 
clude the girls, for here the boys are 
being educated for virile and useful 
manhood and the girls for gentle and 
accomplished womanhood, and all to- 
gether for true dian productive 
izenship. It w: genuine and 
tonic pleasure to be reint-oduced to 
the) characters of the old nursery 
rhymes grouped about Mother Goose, 
Old King Cole, Little Boy Blue and 
other friends of childkood and of mo- 
therhood. As had been said by atleast 
two Governers General and by two 
Ministers of Education, the work here 
was not merely something attempted, 
something done, buta real miracle had 
been performed. ‘Vhought had been 
transmitted without language, and then, 
to thought has been added its armory 
and its weapons, the language and 
speech with articulation and enuncia- 
tion which have been heard to-night. 
We are glad also to hear Miss Bawden 
singing again. She is a favorite 
and cannot share her gifts too often, 
and we extend our thanks to all those 
who have contributed so gladly and 
with such spirit to this most enjoyable 
evening, this rare occasion in which 
for the first time, an entertainn.ent has 
been staged by the deaf, using not 
merely the actors’ talent but also the 
human voice articuate with all the 
rhythm and crecision which they feel 
and examplfy if they do nothear, A 
very appropriate illustration of the 
power of that ner realm and appre- 
ciation of music which the deat have, 
is the great master Beethoven, whose 


phonies and sonatas w: t 
ties of deafness thatthese children have 
to contend with and without even hear- 
ing his own harmonies. Thave very 
much pleasure in moving a hearty vote 
of thanks to all, young and old, | who 
have participated as factors in to-night’s 


educative, pleasant and delightful 
entertainment. : 
, W. C. Mikel, K.C., P.M., in 


seconding the motion, fully endorsed 


allthat Col. Ponton had said, The tail. 


whole entertainment was a revelation 
and a delight, and he also most hearti- 
ly congratulated the pupils and those 
who had trained them, The work 
this School is doing is worthy of the 
highest commendation. It is work 
that could be done only byteachers of 
superior skill “i Con But while 
complimenting the teachers, they must 
not forget to give due credit to Dr. 
Coughlin himself, for it is primarily 
by him that the fine exhibition of this 
eyening had been made possible. 
He it was who introduced the oral 
system and contended earnestly and 
persistently and in face of much op- 
position, to secure for the deaf child- 
ren of the Province the opportunities 
they now enjoy forthe fullest develop- 
ment of their mental faculties and 
powers of expression. Whatthey had 
seen and so. greatly enjoyed that 
evening, and what they knew of the 
splendid educational work being dove 
by the School is ample justification of 
the changed methods he had introduc- 
ed. The deaf people of Ontario owe a 
ureat debt of gratitude to Dr, Cough- 
lin for the excellent. fi s he had 
secured for their education, and for 
the high standard of training and 
development that had been attained 
under his leadership. He heartily 
complimented and congratulated him 
and his most efficient staff, and was 
sire that the good work now being 
done would be carried on to even 
greater success in the years to come. 


Extracts from the City Press 

The Belleville Ontario gave a long 
and very full and warmly appreciative 
report of the entertainment, from 
which we take the following excerpts: 

“Appearing on the stage and notonly 
acting but speaking, deaf students of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf pre- 
sented last night an unique enterain- 
ment, delighting a large number 
of city guests and other students of 
the school as they played in folk ske- 
tches, nursery rhyme plays, and per- 
formed dances and drills. This was 
the first occasion on which the students 
to whom ordinary speech as well as 
hearing is denied came before the 
public. The ability to speak which 
these pupils had acquired after long ef- 
forts of the instuctors to give them an 
artificial language which they could not 
hear was remarkable. “This was the 
amazing part of the performance for 
without the reaction of hearing their 
own words these boys and girls put on a 
production which would shame their 
more fortunate contemporaries blessed 
with hearing. Rhythm marked their 
entire work in the playlet, drills and 
danees. 

“The difficulty that children with 
hearing have in preserving tempo in 
their steps and in their pl 
what great efforts have been made by 
instructors and pupils to bring these 
plays to, the production stage. 

The entertiinment showed the re- 
sults Of the latest methods and the 
in training of the young. Dr C_B. 
Coughlin, superintendent of the schoo! 
was proud as he viewed along with 
others the work among his wards. 


Asso much of the of 
the deaf students is pantomime, the 
fact that they were not only acting 


indicates } 


assistance. 
" Skercues anp Dri 
“The programme given included 


musical selections, dances anda playlet, 
The scenery and costumes for the 
sketches were perfect to the last de- 

il, They were produced in the 
school by staff and scholars. In the 
Mother Goose number all the favorites 
from the nursery tales trod the boards 
again in quaint costumes. “The Wo- 
man Who Lived in a Shoe and her 
family were provided with a huge shoe 
complete with all the household re- 
quirements. Peter the Pumpkin Eater 
and his exacting wife; Little Miss 
Muffett who was frightened by a very 
large spider and even the blackbirds 
springing in a marvellous way from a 
great pie were there to amuse the aud- 
ience. vs 

“In the dances and drills those tak- 
ing part kept time perfectly. 
1 “Inthe “The Little Kittens,’ the kit- 
tens were very amusing and the mouse 
was most realistic. The “Toy Shop’ 
brought to light all kinds of desirable 
toys, the dolls being especially charm- 
ing. The welcome was particularly 
dramatic as the boys rushed in ahead 
of the girls to greet the guests. 

“While these scenes meant much 
to the audience they meant more to 
the impressionable life acting on the 
Stage. 


Following is the very complimentary 
report.of The Belleville Intelligencer: 

“Calling into play almost every 
human emotion, pity for the children 
that they should have been so afflicted, 
joy that science had so far relieved 
them from their affliction, sympathy 
for their curtailed powers and admira- 
tion at the splendid manner in which 
they could use the limited gifts nature 
had given them, the programme at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf given 
last night was a revelation of the results 
of the instruction given to the deaf 
children of the province at the institu- 
tion. 

“In an address of welcome Dr. 
Coughlin, Superintendent of theSchool, 
explained that as the speech of the 
children who would take part, some 
of whom had spoken naturally before 
becoming deaf but most had been born 
with the affliction, was artificial, the 
the programme had of necessity been 
simple. He paid a warm tribute to 
the painstaking efforts of the staff of 
twenty-seven teachers who had over- 
con.e apparently insurmountable diffi- 
cul in the pupils, whose natur.l 
avenue of communication is closed 
No praise I could give them could 
be too much, he said in conclusion. 

Tue ProGRAMME 

“The programme was opened by 
a piano solo by Mr. Alec Gordon fol- 
lowing which twelve boys and girls 
acted a little playlet ‘elcome’ 
greeting the audience in words which 
were articulated remarkably clearly and 
the facial expressions of the children, 
in keeping with words, were clever in 
jthe extreme, A folk dance by eight 
anda sketch, The Three Little Kit- 


jtens, was quite a revelation as to the 
capabilities of the dumb children. 

**A very fine violin solo by Mr. Melvin 

| Blanchard preceded a charming one- 

act play, ‘The Toy Shop’’ and in this 

he children outdid the wildest expecta- 

To the smallest 


tions of the audience. 
| tot who played the baby doll the child- 
ren proved themselves 10 possess con- 
siderable talent and this was coupled 
with a demonstration of to what extent 
they had surmounted the affliction na- 


ture had given them. Fourteen inter- 
(Continued on next pao) 


ase so Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
eee is found in making others 
happy.”” 


—————————— 
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A Successful Entertainment 
We are reproducing in another 
column the programme of an entertain- 
ment given by the pupils of our school, 
‘The first presentation was on April 8th 
to an audience composed of pupils and 
staff and’ a limited number of their 
friends. The second presentation was 
on Tuesday evening, April 26th, when 
our assembly hall was well filled with 
those prominentin the professional and 
social life of Belleville. 
It marked anew departure in the 
enteitainment line, being the first oc- 
casion on Which an extensive use of 
speech was made. That the experi- 
ment succeeded beyond even the expec- 
tations of those who trained the child- 
ten was evidenced by the unstinted 


were present on each occasion. 

‘The programme opened with a short 
address byDr. Coughlin, Superinten- 
dent, which is reported with some 
expessions of appreciation by Col. 
W. N. Ponton and W. C. Mikel, 
on the editorial page. 

Mr. Alec Gordon, always generous 
with his fine m 1 talent, gave 
“Dance of the Elves’’ as the second 
number. He also entertained at the 
piano at intervals during the evening. 

The ‘Welcome’ by the senior boys 
and girls given in speech wasto many 


ing speech and expression to deaf child- 
aa his 

Everyone was charmed with the 
quaintness of the Shoemakers’ Dance 
by the little folks. In they danced in 
pairs, formed a circle, then proceeded 
in rythmic motions to sew and nail 
the imaginary shoes, dancing out as 
they came. 

The kitten sketch opened with the 
three kittensromping on the floor, 
followed with the dialogue as given in 
the programme acted and spoken. The 
climax was reached with the appear- 
ance of the mouse and his capture by 
the kittens, 

Mr. Blanchard’s violin solo, “‘Bar- 
tarolle’* was very pleasing. He was 
acconipanied by Miss Van Allen. 

The Toy Shop was a delightful 
place Dolls were attractively display- 
tdon pedestals aboutthe shop, char- 
acter Jolls every one of them, costum- 
edappropriately and each one fitted 


the doll to perform its part when wound 
Up ani set Boing. The baby doll that 
Woul'! say “‘Mama’’ won the heart of 
thelit:le girl that came in with her 


for delivery the next day. Then as soon 
asthe shop-keeper left and darkness 
fell the Popcorn Fairy entered, brought 
the doiis all to life andled them in a 
little dance around and away. They 
ned and caused great merri- 
Ment by their stiff mechanical bow 
and woose-tep parade off the stage. 
Then followed a very pretty little 
folk dance, ‘‘Galopink’’ by fourteen 
intermediate girls. - They were all in 
White with a band of tinsel around their 
leads and presented a charming picture 
Under the vari-coloured lights. 
Costumes and stage-craft reached 
their climax in the "Mother Goose 
eception.”’ Allthe popular favourites 
Of the nursery were there, dressed to 


with a spring works that Would cause | 


Mother to geta doll. She was duly | 
purchased, wrapped up and laid aside | 


praiscand enthusiason of those who | 


a revelation of the possibilities of teach- * 


8. 


10. 
11. 


Kitten Three: O mothe: 


A Sketch—In One Act. 
‘The shopkeeper is dusting his toys when a lad 
enters to look at the dolls. He winds them up and 
When she has gone, the shop- 
keeper winds up all the toys and after watching them a minute 
The Popcom Fairy enters, 
She taps each one with 


little gi 
they perform. She buys one. 


leaves for the night. 

“Poor dolls, I shall wake them up.** 

her fairy wand and they circle about and away. 
G 


Folk Dance (Intermediat 
Jessie Besserman, Sarah 
Rosa Leo, Ruth Morton, Dora Hedda 
Roberto, Emma Mazzali, 
Carriere, 


Vocal Solo 


After the 


Australia 


Assisting Quartette: Soprano, 


ferguson, 
Dorothy Crewe, 


Mrs. Cat: Lost your mittens! You are naughty kittens, 
‘You shall have no pie. 
Kitten Two: O mother dear, see here, see here, 


We have our mittens. 


Mrs. Cat: Put on your mittens, you are good kittens, 


You may have some pie. 
rt dear, our mittens are dirty. 
We are sorry. 


Mrs. Cat: You are naughty kittens. 


You must wash your mittens. Hurry up! 


Kitten One: O mother dear, we have washed our mittens. 


are very clean. 


They 
Mrs. Cat: Youare good kittens. 


T smell a mouse. 
Mother, Anna Pembleton 


“Gordon Evans 


», Helen Hallman, Clarence 
Bilow, Doreen Brown, 


Her family, Ernest Maitre, Frank Wozcik, Willie Greenwood 


‘The Mouse, Steve Kowalewicz 


‘Mr. Melvin Blanchard 


Darkness. 


shopkeeper = ge Windsor 
A lady customer = Cylene Youngs 
Her little girl z Kathleen Carrick 


gu 

Dolls: Rothan Hawthome, Joffre Averall, Oliver 
Dailleboust, John Major, Mary Gale, Eliza- 

“beth Smith, Alfie Tomalin. 
A ball, Edna Williams A top, Betty Ottmann 
Musician : Lucien Bart 
Pugilists. - Douglas Compton, Roy Lethbridge 
Christmas stockings. = ‘Kathleen Pratley, 
Bobby Pierce 


A fairy - - - Kathleen Hales 


Friedman, 


, Alma Sanders, Mai 


June Batty, 
Audrey Nottage. 


Mother Goose is awakened by them, and exhibits her surprise and 
delight. 

Act Il ‘The gathering for the party at which different characters 
perform in accordance with Mother Goose rhymes. 


Mother Goose = Helen McNish 
King Cole > = - Leonard Brown 
Boy Blue - 3 = Emest Maitre 
Bo Peep - : : ean Green 
Mistress Mary - Z 2 oris Breen 


Tommy Tucker = - - - 
Miss Muffett - - - 
‘The Old Woman Who Lived. ly 
The Children: Arthena Elliott, Elizabeth Smith, 

‘Amelia Robertson, Laura Cook, Bobby Pierce, 


Frank Wozcik 


Alfie Tomalin, Lloyd Birdsell, Bud Male. 
Tom the Piper's Son’ = - | Jack Harrison 
lack Jingle - 2 2 Willie Tryon 
eter the Pumpkin Eater Cecil Murtell 
Mr. Peter s 2 Freida Ducker 
The Cat andthe Fiddle - - Irene Stoner 


Tommy Gren =~ Kurven Foster 


johnny Stout = - Gordon Webb 
jack Spratt - : Joe Carriere 
rs. Spratt - - - Rose Angotti 
jack Be Nimble Anival Shepherd 
ittle Jack Horner - - - Willie Burlie 
jack Bae eS Billy Rule 
i - 7 2 7. Le Florence Langdon 
ie Cook - - - Alcide Audet 
‘The Fiddlers Three, Mr. Blanchard, 


Mr. Orr and Miss Gordon 


ine of the part pire. 


Jack Harrison 


iss Bawden, Alto, Miss Daly, 
Blanchard, Bass, Mr. Spanner 
E THE KING 


Tenor, 
GOD SA 


Thelma Burke, Florence 


Barcarolle—The Tales of Hoffmann 
The Toy Shop 


customer with her 


Galopink 


.Mother Goose Reception 
ict that her children are 


Wake Up—Phillips 
- The British Empire 


ing of ‘Rule Britannia’ the boys form cach letter in the 
word BRITISH. ‘The name of each letter is announced a» 
it is formed. 
Britannia - N Toyne 
- Joe Carriere Cape Colony Sydney Wall 
- Franklin DeShetler Transvaal —- Bert Watson 
Francis Meyette New Zealand Robt. Thompson 
Rert Richardson Jamaica = Elwood Bell 
Willie Abrams Bermuda - Archie Hurtubise 


Gibraltar -_ Gordon Richardson 


poor pussy was dropped, the pie with 
four and twenty blackbirds, PeterPump- 
, kin’s pumpkin shell and Miss Muffet’s 

spider were all remarkably realistic. 

At the close of the party in act two 
Old King Cole called for his pipe and 
bow! and fiddlers three; and each 
request was supplied acceptably. Mr. 
Van Allen was one of the fiddlers three 
on April 8th but had to return to 
Queen's Universily before the 26th so 
Mr. Orr took his place. They play- 
ed a medley of old airs as‘a_finale to 
the playlet. \ 

Miss Bawden delighted the audience 
on each occasion with *‘Wake Up,’’a 
spring song by Philips. In response 
to an insistent encore she sang “‘Out 
of the Dusk.’” 

The programme was brought to a 
fitting close with a patriotic drill ““The 
British Empire.’’ Britannia was well 
represented by Nellie Toyne. The 
twelve boys taking part were all in 
white with a red, white and blue flag 
across the body with the name of a 
British possession on the white band. 
The rhythm of their movements was 
perfect and won wellmerited applause. 
The first part ended with the singing of 
Rule Britannia by the quartette and the 
latter half closed with God save the 
| King. 
ee Noves 

Elizabeth Smith, the mama doll, 
| Kathleen Carrick, the customer's 
| daughter and Kathleen Hales as fairy 
were close contestants for first place 
in popularity in The Toy Shop. 

The Three Little Kittens provided 
a good laugh and incidentally a very 
enjoyable time for the kittens and 
mouse disposing of the pie, behind the 
scenes, after the act. 

Attractive programmes in two colors 
were produced by the senior boys of 
the printing class. 

Outstanding service was rendered 
by several members of the staff in train- _. 
in the pupils for the various items, but 
' mention of names would be difficult 
as all gave so whole-heartedly of their 
time and talents in speech training, 
drilling, accompaniments on the piano, 
planning, sewing and the preparation 
| of all the details that make a complete 
| whole. 


(Continued from page font) 
{ mediate scholars in a folk dance 
were charming and the little playlet 
. “‘Mother Goose’’ by thirty of the 
children was so excellently puton, that 
' the audience quite forgot that the little 
cast was made up of children deaf 
from birth, whose speech was of neces- 
sity mechanical. Miss K. Bawdenin 
asolo, “Wake Up’ was encored rep- 
eatedly and the drill, “The British 
Empire’ by twelve children assisted by 
aquartette, Miss Bawden, Miss Daly 
Mr. Blanchard and Mr. Spanner, was 
both spectacular and cleverly done. 

“‘When the National Anthem was 
played it brought the audience back to 
reality with more or less of a surprise 
after an €vening of absorbing interest 
and boundless surprise at what the 
School for the Deaf has already ac- 
complished: 

“‘Inashort address Col. W.N. Pon- 
ton spoke of the appreciation of the 
audience at the demonstration of the 
miracle wrought in the deaf being 
taught to speak and to follow the rhy- 
thm of music. Mr. W.¢C. Mikel, 
K. C. also expressed his delight atthe 
splendid programme and referred to the 
credit reflected upon the Superinten- 
dent and staff of the school in the 
excellent and really marvellous pro- 
gramme.”” 


LP REA 


ste 
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May 
It is Maytime, happy Maytime, 
Oh, the month of May is fair, 
With the soft blue skies and sunshine, 
And the flowers everywhere. 


All the bees are humming, humming, 
And the butterflies so gay 

Flit about, while every fruit tree 
Isa pink and white bouquet. 


‘And from every field and hillside, 
Every valley, every glen, 
Comes the sound of merry warbling, 

‘All the birds are back again! 


Apr. 12. 
] had a birthday last Sunday. 
I was eleven years old. My mother 
sent some money. Miss Ford bought 
a birthday cake and some ice cream. 
‘Miss Handley put eleven candies on 
the cake. It was pretty. 
Wehadaparty. We played games. 
We had a good time. 
James Bedwell, 
Grade LA. 


Apr. 19 

Faster Sunday was Margaret’sbirth- 

day. She was eleven years ‘old. She did 

not have a party. © got an apron, 
stockings and handerchiefs. 

Charlie Possnett, 

Grade 1A. 


Mother 
How can we show our mothers 
That we love them truly, pray? 
Do we have to wait the whole year 
through 
Till it comes to Mother's Day? 


Is there only one way, with a flower, 
to say 
That we love them passing well? 
Must we wait and stay until Mother's 
Day 
Our honor and love to tell? 


No, no, anda thousand times no again? 
Je can show it in many a way. 
By the things we do, if we're kind and 
true, ~ 
We can tell our love each day. 


We had an_ entertainment last 
Friday. Many people came from 
Belleville. John, Roy, Rothan, Oliver 
and | were dolls. George was a 
storekeeper. He wound up the dolls. 
T wasa toy scout. Thadagun. Oliver 
was an Indian doll, He had a bow 
and arrow. John was a darky doll 
He had some watermelon. Rothan 
was a sailor doll. Roy was a toy 
ili Sathleen Carrick was a little 
girl. eth was a baby do!l 

Cylene was Kathleen's mother She 
bought the baby doll. Betty was a 
top. Edna wasa ball. Kathleen was 
afairy. She woke up the di 

Joffre Averall 
Grade 2C 


The Escape 
I'm not afraid of rats and mice 
(Atleast not much), 
A spider I can look at twice 
(And even touch); 


I do not mind the cows and 
That people in the country 
(No matter how they turn and stare 
I pass along and never care |; 


But once when I went out a-walking 
A great gray goose came at me squaw k- 
ing; 

He flew nip-nipping at my knee, 
T was as scared as I could bi 
I shouldn’t have escaped at all 
Without my little parasol! 

Emily Rose Burt 


Miss Cass found five baby rabbits. 
She showed them to us. 
brown and black. 


zano, Grade 1A 


‘They were 
Rosina Proven- 


May Day 
We dance around the Maypole, 
The first of May, the first of May, 
We dance around the Maypole, 
All holding ribbons gay. 


We wind the slender Maypole 

With ribbons gay, with ribbons gav, 
We wind the slender Maypole 

Upon the first of May. 


May Day is the first of May. 

Some children had a May, party, 

"There was a Maypole on the lawn. 

It had long ribbons fastened to the top. 

‘The ribbons were all colors: red, blue, 
green, yellow, white, pink, or- 
ange, and purple. 

The boys and girls each_took hold of 
a ribbon. : 

They danced around the Maypole and 
‘sang a May song. 

‘As they danced, the ribbons wound the 
Maypole. 

When the children were through 
dancing, the Maypole was all 
wound with the bright ribbon. 

Nellie was ‘‘Queen of the May.’” 


The Red-Headed Woodpecker 


1am a bird of three colors. 1 am 
red, black, and white. My head and 
neck are bright red. My back, part 
‘of my wings, and part of my tail are 
black. | The rest of my body is nearly 
snow  -hite. 

I am ared-headed woodpecker. Do 
you know me when you see me? 
belong to anarmy. | donot kill men. 
1 kill insects that harm the beautiful, 
tall trees, 

Do you know how I find them? 1 
hunt over the trunk and limbs of the 
tree. | tap on the bark and listen. If 
| hearan insect crawling under the 
bark, I cut a hole with my bill and 
drag the insect out, 

1 donot hurt the trees. Lhelp them. 
1 take away the insects that are cating 
them. 

Do you know how I store away 
food for the winter? First 1 must 
find a place toput my food. Some- 
times | use a small hole under the 
bark of a tre Often I find a large 
hole in atree. Sometimes I find a 
place behind a board in a fence, on in 
a crack ina post. 

Then | go hunt for beetles a 
urasshoppers. [like grasshoppers v 
much. It does not take many to make 
a good dinner. When I catch one, 
| carry it to my storehouse. 

| put it in a crack so thatit can’t get 
out. Then I hunt for more. 

When it is hard to find food, I go 
to my storehouse and eat the grasshop- 
pers 

Did you ever watch me climb atree? 

1 have feet that help me run up the 
trees ‘Two of my toes pointup when 
1 climb, and two point back and cling 
to the bark of the tree. 

My tail helps me to climb, too. 
Have youseen the sharp, strong feath- 
cers in it that help me brace myself 
against the tree as I climb? 

Do you think that you could get 
along without hands? [ can, although 
Ihave to get food, keep my home, 
and care for my young birds. [use 
my beak for a hand. My beak is also 
a pick and chisel. Wath itl can cut a 
deep hole in the tree trunk for a nest. 

1 will tell you about my tongue. 

Ithas barbson it. | use it as a spear. 

It helps me pull insects our from 
under the bark. 


There is one that has a head without 
an eye, 
And there’s one that has an eye 
without a head; 
You may find the answer if you try; 
And when all is said, 
Half the answer hangs upon a 
thread. —Christinia G. Rossetti. 


Can You Guess These Riddles? 


1. Tam small and yellow. _ 
1 yrow in the fields in springtime. 
When I grow old, my hair turns 
white. 
Then you blow it off to sec what 
time it is. 


2. Tam very large and made of wood. 
‘There are windows all along my 
sides. 
There are many seats inside me. 
I run on wheels along the streets. 
The street have rails to hold my 
wheels. 


I give you a ride, but you pay for it. 


John and His Pet Lamb 
One day in May, Grandpa gavea little 
lamb to John. 
He told John that the lamb had lost 
her mother. 
Grandpa showed John how to feed his 


m 

Every day John fed his pet nice warm 
milk from a bottle. 

John named his lamb Pansy. 

Pansy grew very fast and could soon 
‘feed herself. 

John and Pansy had many gay times 
together. + 

Pansy grew to be a fine large sheep 
with a thick coat of soft wool. 


A Word Game 

Betty Bee and Billy Bump_ had 
whooping-cough in the spri The: 
could not play out of doors very long, 
for the wind tickled their throats 

Then they made funny noises when 
they coughed. 

Mother would call, “Come in, 
children. Helen has a new game for 
you.’” 

‘They would scamper in as fast as 
they could go. It was always fun to 
play with Helen. 

One day she taught them a game 
which she said, “1 See Something.” 

“Twill of something in this 
room,”’ she “Then I will say 
this little rhym d tell you the let- 
ter at the beginning of the word. 

You have three guesses. When 
you guess the right word it is your turn 
to think of something.” 

‘Then. Helen looked around the 
room. She smiled at the children, and 
said, —"‘l see something, 

And it sees me, 
And it begins 
With the letter C."" 

“Is it chair?”’ Billy cried. He was 
wrong. 

“know,” said Betty. “‘It’s cap.” 
“No, no,” laughed Helen. “‘Guess 
again.” 

Betty looked around the room care- 
fully. She began to laugh. 

“It’s candlestick !"’ she cried. She 
was right, 

Betty looked around the room again 
till she saw something that pleased her. 
‘Then she said, — 

“I see something, 
And it sees me, 
And it begins 
With the letter F."” 
“Oh, oh, oh!” Billy squealed. 


all laughed at that! 
not right,’’ Betty said. 
? Helen guessed. 


Billy, that is right. 1 saw 
those goldfish in the bowl.” 


‘Then it was Billy’s turn. 


Under the Window 
Under tne window is my garden, 
Where sweet, sweet flowers grow 
And in the pear-tree dwells a robin, 

“The sweetest bird I know. 
— Kate Greenaway 


That Am 1? 
I feed with worms my little ones, 
To make them big and fat; 
Your babies cry for cakes and buns, 
‘And funny food like that. 


See, Jessie gives that baby boy 
A bow! of milk and bread; 

I'm sorry that he can't enjoy” 
A juicy worm instead. 


Guess Who 
We're telling you of someone’s name 
That has six letters in it: 
And when we show the things she 
does, 
You'll guess it in a minute. 


Mends our stockings every day. 
Qils our carts so we can play. 
Thanks us if we help her out. 
Has a kiss for frown and pout. 
Each day plans a new surprise. 
Reads stories, sings lullabies. - 


The Entertainient 
April 8 

Last Friday night some people came 
to the assembly room from Belleville. 
‘They drove here in buses and many 
cars. They sat in the middle seats, 

‘The twelve boys in the drill washed 
themselves and came to Miss Hand- 
ley’s classroom. We changed our 
clothes. We put on white trousers, 
white shirts and white hats. Then 
we pinned flags on our chests. Mr. 
Gordon put rouge on ourjfaces. Many 
other pupils came early too and dress- 
ed in pretty costumes. Mr. Spanner 
printed many programmes forthe peo- 
ple. The entertainment startedat 8 
o'clock. Mr. Gordon played a piano 
solo first. Mr. Lally used the spot 
lights on the pupils and teachers. 
Mr. Blanchard played a violin solo. 
The small boys and girls danced the 
Shoemaker dance. 

One number onthe programme was 
called “The Toy Shop.” “The boys 
and girls pretended to be toys. “The 
shop keeper wound up the toys and 
they did funny things. Another 
number on the programme was called 
he Mother Goose Reception” 
The boys and girls talked rhymes. 
TT e dressed iz pretty costumes. 
joyed it very much. 


Another number on the programme | 


was the British Empire Drill. ‘The 
boys marched around and afterward 
they the letters in the word 
BRITISH. Nellie Toyne was Bn- 
tann We enjoyed it very much 
The people clapped. Dr. Coughlin 
was pleased. We went to bed at 
about 10.15 o'clock. We were tired. 
Franklin DeShetler, 
Grade IVC, 


How imany. 
1. Four little boys 
Were having some fun, 
went away, 
And that left one. 


2. Ten little boys 
Standing up straight, 
——sat down, 
Then there were eight. 


3. 


Jleven red apples 
High in a tree, 

Jim knocked down ‘of them, 
‘Then there were three. 


‘Then there were nine. 


The Pansy 
‘The pansy wakes in early spring 
‘To make our world more brights 
All summer long its happy face 
Fills children with delight. 


i ae lived 
Many rivfcatin, One night Merlin 
farmer. 


rent to the house of z 
ier day, and was 


i He had bey walking 
a eae farmer if he might 


He cask 


gave him some milk and son 
in bread, and let him stay with 
them all night. 


ng et said to the 


went away. 

On his way home he went to see 

his friend the Queen_of the fairies. 
He told her about the farmer and 

his wife and asked her to give them 

son no bigger than a man’s thumb. 
Ten years later Merlin went again 

to the farmer's house. 

The farmer and his wife were very 


Ny. 
They had a son, but he was no 
bigger than his father’s thumb. 


The farmer's wife told Merlin how ; 


their little son was named and dressed. 
(One morning the Queen of the 
fairies came in at the window and 
kissed him. “* You shall be called 
‘Tom Thumb,’’ she said. 
‘Then seven little fai flew into 
ithe room and dressed the baby. 
They made him a shirt of a spider's 
iweb, and a coat of thistle-down. 
For a cap they gave him an acorn- 
p. His shoes they made of a 
mouse’ s skin. 
Then each fairy gave Tom Thumb 
hb kiss and flew out of the window. 
Tom never grew bigger than his 
father's thumb. 
One day Tom's mother went to 
¢ meadow to milk the cow. 
She took her little boy with her. It 
‘as. a very windy day, so she tied him 
0a thistle. 

The c w the thistle, but she did 
pot see'l'om Thumb. She took them 
both up in one mouthful. 

When Tom saw the cow’s bigteeth, 
began to cry, “Mother! Mother! 
“Where are you, Tommy, my dear 
’ cried his mother. 
Mother, here, in the red 
's mouth!"" 
en the poor woman began to cry, 
p0. She thought that the cow would 
pat her little boy. 
Just then the cow opened her mouth, 
dlet him drop out. His mother 
ht him in her apron, and ran 
ome with him. 
Tom's father was going to work in 
he field onesmorning. 
|, fom wished to help him, and said, 
will yo with you and drive the horse 


His f er laughed at the thought. 
‘How can you drive a horse?” 
said. “You are so little you can- 
Bthold the reins.’’ “‘Oh,’’ said 
6m, “| will sit in the horse's ear 
nd tell him which way he is to go.’’ 
When they reached the field, Tom's 
ther pur him in the horse’s ear, and 
nt to his work. 

Some men saw the horse and thought 
Was running away, so they ran after 


Yeo hup! yeo hup!’” cried Tom, 
dthe horse ran so fast that the men 
Pald hot catch him. 

Tom's mother was frightened when 
‘aw the horse come home alone. 
Pe ran out to see what was the mat- 


other! Mother! Take me 


She es 
and gave him half of a blackberry for 
his dinner. 

Not long after this Tom’s father 
gave him a whip made of a straw. It 
was funny to see Tom drive the cows 
to the pasture with his little’ whip. 

One day when he was driving the 
cows home, he fell into a hole in the 


A bird saw the straw whip and 


thought that she would use it to build | me in’’ himself. 
her nest. So she picked up Tom and ! teaching him to wear a bridle and a 
his whip and flew away with them. ' saddle, a collar and harness. He 

As the bird was flying over a river, learnsto go with a cart or wagon 


| “How is your little Beauty to-d: 


_- One day when the colts were play- 
ing roughly—biting and kicking—my 
mother said tome, ‘‘I hope you will 
not learn bad ways. Do your work 
with good will, lift your feet up well 
when you trot, and never bite or kick 
even in play.’’ 
Hoes ape a good, kind man. 
le gave us food, good ing, 
and kind words. We were rai} 
of him. All the horses would go to 
him when he came into the field, but 
my mother was his favourite. She 
always took him to town on™ market 
days. He wouldpat her andsay, 
break 
Breaking in acoltis 


My master said he would 


she dropped Tom into the water. A‘ behind him, so that he cannot walk 


big fish sa’ 
lowed him in one mouthful. 

Soon a man caught the fish. 
such a big one that he gave itas a pre- 
sent to King Arthur. 

The cook cleaned the fish to bake it 
for the King’s dinner. 

When the fish was opened, 
jumped Tom Thumb. 
The cook put the little boy into a 
dish and sent him up to the King. 
How the King and Queen laughed 
when they saw what was in the dish! 


“Was not this a dainty dish 
Toset before the Kingt” 


King Arthurliked Tom Thumb very 
much. 

When he went fora ride he often 
took the little boy in his hand. 

If it began to rain Tom used to 
creep into the King’spocket. There 
he would sleep till the rain was over. 

The clothes that the fairies gave 
Tom Thumb were old and torn. 

King Arthur gavehim some new 
clothes. 


out 


the little boy and swal- or trot without dragging it after him. 


It was 1 was to have a bridle. 


Now his shirt was made of a butter- | 
fly’s wings. His boots were made of © 


a chicken’s skin. 


He had a sword and a horse, too, ' 


which the good King gave him. 


The horse was a little white mouse, , 


and the sword was a needle. Tom 
was very proud of his horse and sword. 

Then King Arthur said to him, ““You 
shall be one of my knights. [ will call 
you Sir Tom Thumb.”” 

You should have seen the litle 
knight riding on his horse. 

One day the King and his knights 
were riding inthe country. 

As they passed a farm-house a big, 
black cat jumped out. 

He caught Tom/and his horse, and 
began to eat the poor, little mouse. 

Sir Tom took his sword and tried to 
drive away the cat. 

‘The King’s mencame up justthen. 
They saved Tom, but his horse was 
dead. 

After that King Arthur gave Sir Tom 
Thumb a coach drawn by six small 
mice. 


Black Beauty’s Story 


The first place that | remember was 
a large pasture with a pond of clear 
water in it. Some shade trees grew 
near its edge, and at one end of it 
there were rushes and water-lilies. 

When I was young, | lived upon 
my mother’s milk, as | could not eat 
grass. Inthe daytime | ran by her 
side, and at night I lay close by her. 
When it was hot we stood in the 
shade of the tree near the pond, and 
when it was cold we hada warm shed 
to sleep in. 

As soon as I was old enough to eat 
grass my mother went to work in the 
daytime and came back in the evening. 

Besides me there were six colts in 
the meadow. | used torun with them 
and we had great fun. We would 
gallop together round the field as fast 
as we could go. 


| 


had been used to a halter, but now 
My master 
gave me some oats, and, after a good 
deal of coaxing, he got the bit into 
my mouth, and the bridle fixed on my 
head. Any one who has never had a 
bitin his mouth cannot think how 
uncomfortable it feels. 

A great piece of hard steel, as thick 
as a man’s finger,was pushed into my 
mouth, over the tongue and between 
my teeth, the ends sticking out at the 
corners of my lips. From the ends 
of the iron bar, leather straps were 
passed over my head, and under my 
throat, and round my nose, and below 
my chin. I could not get rid of it no 
matter how I tried. 

I thought it was very hard at first. 
But with nice oats, and bits of bread, 
and my master’skind words and gentle 
ways, I even grew used to the bit and 
bridle, so that I did not mind them 
very much. —Selected. 


The Death of Wolfe 


In 1729 England finally succeeded 
in winning Canada from the French. 

An English fleet brought over forces 
under General James Wolfe (1727- 
1759) to undertake the capture of Que 
bec, defended by the gallant Mont-- 
calm. Wolfe delivered his final attack 
from above the city. On the night 
of September 12th, he landed his 
troops by small boats, scaled the cliffs 
at a cove called Anes du Foulon 
(Fuller's Cover), and atdaybreak had 
possession of the plateau above the city, 
known as the Plains of Abraham. 
There the battle was fought and the 
English general slain. Montcalm was 
also wounded and died shortly after his 
victorious opponent. “The Wolfe and 
Montcalm Monument onthe the Ter- 
race of the city commemorates the 
joint glory of two heroes and two races. 


The Drawing 


A Famous Italian painter had told his 
pupils to ask thename of any person 
who might come to his house during 
his absence in the city. One day three 
gentlemen called to see the painter, 
but he was not at home. 

One of the pupils, whose name was 
John, opened the door for them, said 
that his master was not in, and let them 
depart without asking their names. 

When the master returned and 
heard of the three gentlemen, he asked 
John who they were. John could say 
nothing but: “‘I do not know, sir.”” 
The painter became angry, but John, 
with afew strokes of his pencil, drew 
the portrait of each in the presence of 
his master who knew them at once. 
‘The aftist admired the skill of the 
young man so much, that he took the 
drawing and placed it among the pic- 
tures he prized most.—The Ontario 
Readers. 


_The Dining Table 


‘Is the best place jishox, 
For bresd end for mest, 

For silver and. 
For good toeat, 

But the dining-room table, 
As everyone Knows, 


‘Was never intended 
For little clbows. 


—From St. Nicholas 


*The Foolish Crow 


A crow sat high up on a tree, hold- 
ing a little cheese in his beak. A fox 
who happened to come by smelt the 
cheese, stopped, and spoke to him. 
How pretty you look! How very 
fine! If your voice, Master Crow, is 
as fine as your looks, there is notabird 
like you in the bush.’’ “The crow, 
as he heard himself praised, niffed all 
over with pride. He opened hisbeak 
to sing, and, of course. the cheese fell 
to the ground. The fox pounced on 
the cheese and made off. ““This will 
teach you,”’ he said, “‘not to listen to 
flattery, and the lesson is well worth a 
cheese.’” — Aesop. 


Christopher Columbus 


Christopher Columbus was born 
; near Genoa, in 1446. Asachild he 
‘spent much time at the wharves or on 
ithe seashore, watching the ships as 
‘they came and went. In school he 
was interested in geography, astrono- 
my, and map drawing. He became 
a sailor when he was fourteen, and 
his ambition was to be a captain and 
command a vessel of his own. 

At that time the most beautiful silks 
and shawls, and the costliest pearls, 
perfumes, and spices came from India. 
The trade route, however, was long 
and full of risks. Columbus was one 
of the few who believed that a shorter 
route could be discovered, for he be- 
lieved the world to be round. He 
thought that by sailing directly west he 
would come to India. 

He was eager to prove that his 
theory was correct. “To do this, how- 
ever, he needed boats, money, and 
men. He went to the different courts 
of Europe asking for help, but was 
refused. Finally, with the assistance of 
Queen Isabella of Spain, he fitted out 
three small vessels, the Santa Marie, 
the Pinta, and the Nina. 

On August 3, 1492, Columbus and 
one hundred and twenty men set sail 
from Palos, Spain, into the Sea of 
Darkness, as the Atlantic Ocean was 
then called. They sailed for weeks 
with nothing in sight but water. The 
men became frightened and threaten- 
ed to mutiny. At last Columbus prom- 
ised that if they did not sight land 
within three days, they would turn 
back. Two days later, on the twelfth 
of October, they landed on a beauti- 
ful island covered with tall trees and 
bright flowers. The men were so 
happy that they knelt down and kissed 
the ground; then they offered a thanks- 
giving prayer to God tor their safe 
voyage. 

We now know that Columbus and 
his men landed on one of the islands 
of the West Indies. Columbus be- 
lieved that this land was a part of 
India; so‘he called the people whom 
he found living there “‘Indians.’” 

On his return to Spain, Columbus 
was treated royally. He had no 
difficulty in getting men to accompany 
him on his second voyage across the 
Adantic. In 1498, he made a third 
voyage to America and explored the 
mainland at the mouth of the Orinoco 
River in South America, “Later, he 
was imprisoned by some of his enemies 
and sentinchains to Spain, but he 
was soon released. 

Columbus made a fourth voyage in 
1502. Shortly after his return to 
Spain from this voyage he died. —Sel. 


- Playing the Game 
{Continued from fleet page) 
alship more than the coach's, w 
while he meant well, was not fit 
the position and knew it, 
wanted his team to win and 
let Dave have his head in nearly every- | 
thing. And Dave was equal to it for 
both on the field and off he had helped 
them fight many a doubtful battle and 
knew every man’s strength and weak- 
ness. They admired, almost idolized 
him for what he had done for the 
; team. He had taken the best in him- 
self and the best in Len Milton and by 
wonderful coaching had fused them 
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not time to tell the R.-R. coach of 
this for Milton already had the ball 
and Burns was taking a long lead off 
third, so, ‘‘Fix your mash, Bud,”’ 


until Milton was a far better pitcher | Dave called sharply to the catcher. uprrotsing igakon Berton: Oras Ghee 
than either could have been alone. He That was all, but the battery under- ‘Miss Catuzxinn For 
stood. Sheldon was tearing away from ixing Teacher Junior Oral Dept. 


had cheerfully put himself in second 
place that the team might profit. To- 
day was the great game, their chance 
to repay him, and they were ready to 
die rather than disappoint him. 

The shadows were lengthening on 
the-field as they took their places fo: 
that memorable last time. ‘The out- 
fielders leaned forward, their hands on 
their knees, their weight on their toe: 


first before the ball left Milton's hand. 
It plunked into Mills's mit and the big 
catcher lunged forward to throw to Nu a 
second: ‘Nowand again a fast catcher | Mies Caumote Wien Anatrace 


can afford totake such a chance with a) =. ¥, denhors ia Testetee 
See aet hinds but Mille was not fast | THUD SEAM Betsy attonesce oe 


FOULTEK AND P. VAN ALLAN. 
and as Burns, racing from third, saw | SECOND YEAR: A. Goxvon, 
the ball start on its way he smiled to| pitervicat cms 
think that he was going totic the score. 


Miussxs H. 


FIRSTYEAR: Misses K. B. Dary, B.A. FL 
M. BELL, C. O'CONNELL AND Mrs. WANNA~ 


MAKER. 


the infield was taut ready. Back of | Then a sudden yell from the coach. MANUAL 
s first base Dave Baker was on one | A lightning glance showed Burns that | gays, syivia L. Bats | Mase Ava Jasties 
} Miss Nixa Buow! 


the ball had not gone to second at all 
tut only to the pitcher who was retur- 
ning it. There was no time to turn 
for he was almost to the plate; he slid 
and was out. “The game was over. 

‘A few mintues later the stranger and 
the instructor stood outside the gymna- 
ium where the crowd had carned the 
team and then passed on leaving the 
twomen nearly alone. The door flew 
open and Baker and Milton came out. 
Milton stopped in Lis tracks and  star- 
ed, then ran down the steps- 

Dad!"’ he cried. “‘How did you 
get here?” 
His father took both his hands | 
and answered, “‘In various ways, 


knee, watching. He never said much 
but he saw a surprising number of 
things that escaped other people. 

As Len Milton dug a little hole in 
the earth of the pitcher's box he knew 
that in all probability he would be the 
one to win or lose the game. If he 
could hold Dalemoor for this ove 
inning, it would be won; but if he weak. 
VY ened just enough to give them the 
chance to stage one of their fierce and 
famous rallies, it would be lost. He 
grinned at Dave, wound up and pitch- 
ed. There was a sharp ring, the drum 
of running feet, the crowd of the 
: standing up. The ball was going high 
it and fast between centre and right 
id Jenkins and Buel were racing toward 
the fence where it would fall Burns 
long-legged Dalemoor first baveman 
who had made the bit, was turning 
first. on the path to 
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train and on foot. Allin all, | reach- | friends: 
ed here a week ahead of schedule. 1 ial 
have been engineering in Asia fur the the f uxtructod 


past four years,’ he explained to the ‘of 


| second, a yellow haze of dust trembled | instructor. 
he inthe air. A glance, as he neared “You two are acquainted, then 
| the bag, showed him that the ball | Milton asked. It ix hoped that all etidaat 


having cl 
ettidvon will avail themeclve= of the liberal 
termns offered by the Government for their 
education and improvement. 


Yes, son; we metat the game.’” 


would fall beyond the fielders. He 
**| want you to meet the fellow who 


stretched to the greund and tore for 


i enks sw: . tf Mi id. ‘The Regular Annual School Te 
third. Jenks swooped upon the ; won that game, Milton said iene OL is sol Tacs eeeee 
which had struck a yard in front of him, | Dave,—I should say Mr. Baker, closes the third Wednesday in June of each 
4 wheeledand threw. "Slide!" roared | —this is my father." fe Aa aitcemntioe tt be given apon application 
the Dalemoor coach, and Burns slid to | 1am glad to know you, Mr. Mil- tome by letterorotherwine. 
safety. iton,’’ Baker said, asthey shook hands, URES AND PAPERS IECEIV ki 


‘distributed without delay to the ‘Les to 
Sin tey ano addrowed. Sail matter to gu 
away, if put in box in officedoor, will be sent to 
city post office at 1.40 p.m. and at 4 of 
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‘llowe to post letters of, parce 
matter at post office for very, for an; 
same is in the locked bax. ¥: 


“[hat was bad business for Mion | “‘but, as you saw with your own eyes, 
and he felt shaky for with a man on Len won the game.” 

third and no one out the score stood a “I did not,"’ Milton declared. ““If 
good chance of beingtied. Butapop , you hadn't coached me | wouldn't gail matter 
istaaeit fly by Cashman, next up, seadied him shave played at all, and | would have: “1 jerentsor friends send lolters: packsicon 
considerably. Still, he was not him-/blown up in the ninth if your head L" Woxeeto pupils, addrom as follows: 
self and Young, the third man up, a! work hadn't put out two men and 
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FORK THE DEAF, 


poor hitter and notorious base thief, saved me. Dad, your scholarship BELLEVILLE, ON1 
2 drew a base on balls. Then uptothe goes to Dave.” : da Vrepay postage, exprees oF trelghteliark 
lf plate pranced Sheldon, the fastest man You! The instructor's eyes tall cases. 
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; dre 
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ry time for him to bunt for it would ad- known while Leonard was here for | children can be inate ted. Sets 


wanted him to stand on his own feet ©. B. COUGHL! 


vance Burns to second and fil the 


are bases. What was the bestthing todo and be free from the slightest suspicion (J asses : 
with him? Then across the field of favoritism.”’ 2 
came Dave Baker'svoice. ““Takeyour _‘‘It put me in a hole, though,”’ 37M et ener eet itis amt 
ime, Leonard, old bi Pitcher Milton said. “‘I couldn't help doing. and from 13) p.m. to 230 pan, 
sad’eatcher exchanged glances. for the best!l could, yet ofcourse | knew Meonund tanpmstoae pases 
Hea the word ‘Leonard’? was the key to. that [ could never accept a scholarship 8 Soon as tu, Purits Asamsents, in the 
a pece ot strateny that hadbeen work. from my father. ‘Then when Dave ~ sporty prayer: atiio wut 
‘1 y open by prayer. ALIZo' will 
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then, Only Dave had kept his head sacrifice forthe sake of playing the tea lnetrsecorsareto be aaa 
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/ ball that could be bunted with ease, Mr. Milton looked from one boy kvx 
ft and as it left his hands he dashed over tothe other. “*The faculty decides ®t *enlor pupils frou 
t to the third base foul-line, where Shel- about the scholarship,” he said) Keligious Exercises : 


don always sent his bunts. Ball “and I think neither of you need worry 


shake 


occurred to Milton and wheeling the surer Pam that 1 want te 
; he threw: to second in ime to -catch hands with you again, 

ace Young: Itwas.a dangerous thing = 
do with w man on third, but the very 
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A Good Winner 


Luan D. Miner 
UD rose ianguidly 
from herswivel chairas 
ther buzzer rang, and 
sighed audibly as 
she picked up a note- 
book from her desk. 
She wastired of taking notes and 
transcribing them into letters on atype- 
writer, 

She sighed again, a sigh of envy this 
time, as she passed the open door of 
the office of the publicity department 
and caught a glimpse of an attractive dis- 
play of gay pamphlets advertising var 
ious tours conducted by the Crane 
Tourist Agency. She envied Mr. 
Ronald Grieves, the advertising man- 
ager, his work of preparing the pam- 
phlets and the advertisements of the 
company which appeared in magazines 
and newspapers—that was the work 
lly wanted to do. Her buzzer 
in and she quickened her step 


i kept waiting, but he did not 
say anything, for, as he was about to 
speak sion 
change from a discontented scowlto a 
pleased smile, and \he followed her 
glance to the shot of a girlon 
which illustrated an article he had ju: 
been reading in Out-of-Doors, a maga- 
zine devoted to sports. ‘‘Are you in- 
terested ip skiing, Miss Brown?’” he- 
~ asked cordial 5 , 


He smiled at her enthusiasm. ‘“That 
article would make anyone want to don 
skis and go for a hike,”” he laughed. 

Ys evi the girl who wrote 
a namesake of 
yours, Miss Brown—is wild about ski- 
ing! Shetells ofatripshe took with a 
companion through the Madagama 
Valley I’ minterested in the 
trict, I'm responsible for the idea th: 
roads have taken up of turning 
a winter as well a summer ri 
sort The companies are subsi 
the sports clubs in ordez to get things 
Started lodges and skiing tours, Skat- 
ing riuks and toboggan runs.’ ” 

Mr Crane was unusually loquacious 
this morning, Maud thought, as he 
continued: “Personally I’ve always 
thouglit it was a pity that most of the 
Vali'\ trains were discontinued as 
Soon us the summer folks returned to 
their city homes. Why, that district 
sa second litle Switzerland! It 
Should attra big tourist trade during 
the winter if it is properly boosted. 

I'm yoing to write the editor of 
Out-uf-Doors and ask him to put me 
Mtouch with the writer of this arti 

Vu like her to handle the publicity 
forus A girl whocan make an old 
thap ke me feel it would be gr 
fo tor « hike on skis, oughtto m: 
desirable aca on to our staff!"” 

You don’t have to write the editor 
Morder to get iu touch with her,” 
smiled Maud, 

Mr Crane looked up. in surprise. 

ow mean you. know her, Miss 

Brown “That's splendid,” he went 
“without waiting for her reply. 

ill you sound her out on the pro- 

Position? Let me know as soon as'you 


= T 
can what she says. {’m keen on get- an impertinent reflection on her ability 


ting the work started.”” 

*T can let you know right away.’’ 
Maud's brown eyes danced mischiev- 
ously. ‘‘ I'll love doing it, Mr.Crane.”” 

“You'll love doing it!’? He star- 
ed ather. ‘‘ You mean—you mean 
you wrote this article?”” 

Maud nodded. “I've deen dab- 
bling in writing quite a while,” she ex- 
plained. 

And so, when she came out of Mr. 
Crane's office alittle later, with several 
pages of her notebook filled with the 
letters he had finally dictated to her, it 
was all settled that she would desert 
her stenographer’s desk the following 
day—Saturday - and commence her 
new duties as assistant to Mr. Grieves 
on Monday morning. Mr. Crane had 
hot gone into the matter of salary, and 
Maud had not mentioned it, for she 
was content to let him decide what her 
pay should be when she had demon- 
strated to him that she could handle the 
new work. 

She did not say anything to the 

other girls. She did not have to, be- 
cause somehow or other the news leak- 
P? out—probably though Howard, 
the office boy, who had caught snat- 
ches of a conversation between Mr. 
Grieves and Mr. Crane which had fol- 
lowed the latter's talk with Maud— 
and at noon time the girls gathered 
around her desk and showered her 
with congratulations. 
+ It-was the-following: morning thar 
Gwen Saunders, a merry-faced girl 
with fair, bobbed hair and smiling blue 
eyes, glanced around the stenographers’ 
room to make sure that Maud was not 
present and said, with an anxious hote 
in her voice; **] wonder who is going 
tobe Miss Brown's stenographer. 
I've a horrible presentiment that I'm 
the person and [ must say [I'm not at 
all keen about it! an awfully 
speedy stenographer herself and she'll 
expect any girl who works for her to 
be just as fast,” she sighed. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,”’ protested 

Helen Chalmers, a dark-haired girl 
with deep-set grey eyes. “‘L would 
say that just because she has been a 
stenographer herself she is more likely 
to make allowances."” 
Maud’s entry cut short their discus- 
n, and on Monday morning Gwen 
Saunders’ presentiment proved to be 
correct. As she was the junior steno- 
grapher she was transferred to the 
advertising manager's office, where 
Maud Brown dictated to her from 
written notes at a rate thar left Gwen 
floundering hopelessly. 

“Haven't you gorthat yet?’’ Maud 
asked impatiently, as the girl timidly 
requested that she repeat a paragraph, 

Gwen flushed miserably as she 
admitted that she had nor been able 
ep up. 

Vell, will you please read over 
what you have managed to take down? 
Maud said, in biting sarcasm. 

Tt was the sar note that fired 
Gwen's ever-quick temner to flame 
heat. “* Idid the best I could,’ she 
spluttered indignantly. ““ J} can’t go 
any faster. People al dictate 
more rapidly when they read from 
Written notes.”" 

Maud was annoyed atthe reference 
to written notes. She considered it” 


to dictate without them. Now, she 
felt, was the time to assert her author- 
ity. She realized that her position 
was a difficult one because she was a 
former colleague of the stenographers, 
and she thought that her future success 
depended upon her maintaining a rigid 
discipline from the outset. Her voice 
was icily cold as she repeated, 
“Please read your notes as far as 
you were able to take.’’ | 
Mr. Grieves looked up from his 
desk in the centre of the room. 
Maud’s back was turned to him but he 
could see Gwen's vexed, flushed 
profile, and when the girl passed him | 
on her way out a little later he saw that 
her eyes were suspiciously bright and 
her lips quivering ominously. He 


knew that he had guessed rightly what“! 


happened when, on going into the! 
stenographer’s room, he found Gwen 
hanging over Helen Chalmers’ desk, 
dabbing her wet eyes with a tiny hand- 
kerchief, and heard her say, “I've, 
never had anyone speak to me like that, 
before—not even Mr. Crane himself 
when I came here first and was slow 
and made dreadfully stupid mistakes. 

He was rewarded by one of Gwen's 
brightest smiles when he stopped at her 
desk on his way back through the room 
and said, apparently quite casually 
“Oh, Miss Saunders, let me know 
when you are through with Miss 
Brown's work, please, 1 have some 
Copying’ that will Keep’ you busy forthe’, 
rest of the day. I'll tell Miss Brown | 
that you will be working for me this 
alternoon and that she can have Miss 
Chalmers."” ! 

Helen was a much more efficient 
stenographer than Gwen, and things 
ran smoothly in the publicity depart- 
ment until shortly before five o'clock. 

It then that Mr. Grieves heard 
Maud say to Helen, “‘Have you 
finished my letters, Miss Chalmers? 
He heard her surprised exclamation, 
“You haven't! But why not? I 
wanted them to go out on this after- 
noon’s mail.”” 

“I wasn’t through with my work 
for Mr. Grieves when you gave me 
ours,’’ Helen explained quietly, 
nd | had to finish his first. I’m afraid 
I can’t do all your letters to-day, Miss 
Brown, but if you'll tell me which 
ones are most urgent I'll do my best 
to get those out for you.” 

Helen meant to be conciliatory, but 
to Maud Brown's ears, alert this day 
for any infringement onthe dignity of 
her new position, the girl’s tone seem- 
ed to be merely patronizing. Again 
she found it necessary to assert herself. 
“You ought to be able to get out all 
my letters if you speed up,”’ she said 


witheringly. 
Across the room Gwen supressed 
athreatening giggle. ery considerate 


isn’t she?”’ she asked flippantly as 
Maud returned to her own office, her 
head held high. 

Helen did not answer. Her fingers 
were flying over the keys and the click 
of her typewriter drowned Gwen's 


“lowered voice. “Two red spots burned 


on ‘Helen's otherwise pale cheeks. 
Her temper was under better control 
than Gwen's, but there had been a 
moment when it had threatened to 
burst its bonds, when Maud had made 
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God Has Work For All 


Tl hie mo down to yonder bank. 
‘Allttie raindrop ealden 
And try to cheer that lonely flower. 

Perhaps the trees ett hid 
But si iain oa ee 
arparely tsatec Ooty parte 
For God has work for alls 
{may not linger. sald the brook, 
pple ‘on my way. 
A the rlileand rivers all 
To 'e the ocean spray; 
And Tmust haste tu labor, 
‘The pasar daseare loug aad’ brigh 
are 
‘And God has work formes) UM 


If little things that God hax made, 
Are 1 Sate 


And 
That ev'ry child can praise him, 
However weak or «mall, 
Let each, with joy, remember this, 
The Lord has work for all.—Fanhy J. Crosby 


the cutting suggestion about speeding 


Pp. 

Mr. Grieves had again been an in- 
terested observer of what had happen- 
ed. Hesmiled grimly foramomentand 
then scowled. He endorsed the office 
boy’s opinion of his new assistant 
when he heard Howard remarking to 
the mailing clerk, he evidently having 
had an encounter with Maud, that 
Miss Brown would have to spend her 
increase in salary on a new hat because 
“‘she’s got a swelled head!’’ 

When Mr. Crane asked him a few 
days later how his new assistant was 
coming on, the advertising manager 

id, “Not too badly.’” 


surprised at-his lack of enthusiasm. 

He hoped that Mr. Grieves was not 
goingto resent his promoting Miss 
Brown. 

“Yes, not too badly,’? Mr. Gri 
repeated. ‘‘She has merely antagoni: 
ed the two stenographers in my office 
and everyone else with whom she has 
come in contact. She feels the dignit 
of her new position, I’m afraid—or if 
you want it in plainer English, I'll 
quote Howard, who says ‘she has a 
swelled head.’ ** 

Mr. Crane whistled. *'So that's the 
way of things, is it?’” he said quietly. 

He was constantly aiming for good- 
will among his staff. He certainly did 
not wantany antagonism. He express- 
ed the hope to Mr. Grieves that there 
would be no more friction. 

Maud was glad when Saturday came, 
It had been a difficult week, but she 
had worked hard and well and she was 
anxious to see what her increase would 
be, the first fruits of her work. When 
the accountant handed her a cheque 
for the usual amount, she returned itto 
him. “There's a mistake,’” she said 
impatiently. his is made outat my 
old rate of pay 

“It isn’t a mistake," he assured her. 
“Mr. Crane gave me instructions him- 
self in‘regard to that this morning. 
You!d better see him about it."” 

“No, there's no mistake, Miss 
Brown,’~Mr. Crane said when she 
took the cheque to him. 

Fora moment she stood staring at 
him. She knew that he had not forgot- 
ten the new arrangement. He had 
said a girl who could write articles like 
hers would be a desirablé acquisition to 
the staff, but he wasn’t willing to pay 
hera proper salary evidently. Well, 
she would take her services elsewhere ! 

Almost before Mr. Crane had real- 
ized that she had left the room she was 

(Continued on last paged 
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Could he know and understand, 

Hee young ne D earn 
rou and hisn 1. 

Bat ide corwers must be turned, 

Doven't know from may 

There ix more in life thy 

than selfish toy — 

thew just a boy. 


Being just a boy he'll do. 

auch that youll not want him to: 

He'll be carclons of his ways, 
jmobedient tay’ 


Just ax, when a 
Things of value 
But, reflect. 


Just a boy whe need: 
fent, kindly, to CF 
father who w! 
igs he wants to know, 
h you when you valk, 
Wants to talk 
HmpANionelip enjoys 
Don't forget he's Just a GOs! 


Kagar A. Gucst 


Search Questions 

1. Whar title is given to the chief 
ofhcer of acityy a town, a village, # 
township, a county? How is cach of 
these chosen? 

2. Name the planets in order of 
distance from the sun. Which is the 
largest plan How many satellites 

it? What is peculiar about Sat- 
After whom were the planets 
What exception is there to 


3. What is meant by White 
Coal’? Name some places in ¢ Yntario 
where it is largely produced? 

4. Name each of these: The Prem- 
ier of Canad The Leader of the 
Opposition in C ‘The Premier 
of Ontario. “The & © Minister 
of Ca The Minister of Educ 
tion for Ontario. “The Deputy-Min- 
ister of Education 
>. What insect spreads Yellow Fever! 
How? 

6. Why does a dog k 
nging out? 


ep its tongue 


7. Who were the first paper- rst 
bY 
scales? 

9 Isice heavier or lighter than an 
equal volume of water? How do 
you know? Why is this the case? 

10. In what book is each of the fol- 
Quilp, Ar- 
The 


What well-know fish has no 


Knighto chant Leopard, Eva, 
Falstaft, Tiny Tim, Circe, Frida: 
11. A ladder 30 ft. long is placed 


against a high wall with its foot 18 tt 
from the bottom. How high will the 
Jadder reach? 

12. From what is tapioca obtained? 
Where is it largely produced? 


14. Who wrote 


He praveth be 
Albereatur 


whe 
kreat i 


rver ls Leet 
sual“ 


What is the name of the poem? 


The Angelus’ 
What was his nationalit When did 
he live? Describe the picture. Name 
some other pictures he painted. 

15. What 1s Portland cement made 
of? What isitused for? Name some 
places in Ontario where it is made? 

1p. What country hasbeen described 
as the “Land of the Mountain and the 
Flood’*? Who first wrote these words? 
17. What campaign broke the power 


of Napoleon Bonapa In. what 
battle was he finally de the 
what island was he exiled? To what 


island had he been previously exiled? 
Was Napoleon a Frenchman? 

18. Name the cities in the world that 
have a population of over one million 
people 

19 What quadruped runs on only 
two legs? How does it propel itself? 
Wohiat is its habitat? 

2). Whatis the differe 
hard water and soft water? 


ice between 


Cod Gets Some Allies in 
Newfoundland 


King Cod in Newfoundland is 
gathering an industrial court. around 
him which is bringing prosperity to this | 
easternmost extension of the North 
American continent. Wood pulp is: 
the most conspicuous figure of the in- : 
dustrial allies of the cod by virtue of © 
the erection of several huge pulp and 
paper mills. St. John's, the capital, 
points proudly also to a new dry dock 
and anew $1,000,000hotelconstruc- | 


King 
i 


tion. 

Newfoundland can make outagood 
case for half of Boston’s title, “the 
home of the bean and the cod.”’ If 
ever a place owed a debt to fish and 
that fish, cod, it is this seagirt 42,000 
square miles of North America. The 
word fish means cod to a Newfound- 
lander All other marine inhabitants 
take proper names but are scarcely 
important enough to merit the name 
fish. 

One native was asked if there 
any fish in a certain stream. “Ne 
he replied, “‘nothing but trout.’ : 

John Cabot, when he touched New- 
foundland five years after Columbus 
landed in the West Indies, reported 
to the English king that cod were so 
thick they could be bailed out of the 
sea with weighted hampers. Even in 
moderntimes they are said to have been 
so numerous dogs would rush into the 
water and dragthem ashore. So ther- 
oughly is Newfoundland reconciled to 
cod that dogs, cows and bears eatthem 
and when the New/foundlander isnot 
eating cod he consumes vee ables and 
crops grown on ground fertilized with 
cod. 

Herring, caplin and squid: suc: 
sively serve for cod bait as the 
advances. Squid is highly considered 
as bait but commands such a high price 
that it is used chiefly in midsummer 
when the herring and caplin catch fa 
off. Squid is a member of the cuttle- 
fish family, whose most widely heral- 
ded brother is the octopus. When 
attacked it emits an inky fluid to de- 
Ceive its pursuers. Newfoundland fish- 
ermen find squid chiefly in the fiords 
of the island’s southwest coast. 

Innumerable lakes are the most no- 
table features of inland Newfoundland. 
One sportsman reports he fished in 
forty different lakes withir half-mile 
of one camp. They lie among old 
rock formations and cover one-third of 
the entire island. Newfoundland’s ch- 
mate is tempered greatly by the ocean 
but usually’ snow is on the ground un- 
til late spring and winter clothes are 
often worn through June. Snow re- 
mains on the 2,000-foot ridye, which 
bears the picturesque name, *“Top- 
sail,’ until August. 

Of the exports, which totaled more 
than $20,000,000 in a recent: year, 
‘Shard’? or dried cod represented 
314,000,000, This product. goes to 
England, Italy, 5) Portugal, 
France, the United Statey and the 
West Indies. In warm climates it is 
a food which will not spoil and yet is 
relatively cheap. “Much of the paper 
for some of England's greatest news- 
papers comes from New toundland 
where it is manufactured in 4 plant 
built by the late Lord Northcliffe. 
on ore, seal and cod oil are other 
r products. 

—Geographic News Bulletin. 


Java ts one of the richest and most 
populous islands of the world, and the 
most important of the Dutch East In- 
dies. 

It is one of the most volcanic regions 
of the world, having forty-five vol- 
canoes in height from 10,000 10 12, 
400 feet In 1601 ten thousand lives 
were lost from one eruption, and in 


1901 a smaller volcano destro} 
and towns 150 to 250 miles’ distant. 

‘The Javanese are of the highest type 
of Malayan culture and are a small 
yellow-brown people. 

Java is famous for having one of the 
finest botanical gardens in the world. 

The Javanese excel inthe working 
of metals. ‘Their national weapon, 
the kris, or dagger, is worn by every 
man and boy above fourteen as part 
of his ordinary costume, and by ladies 
of high rank. 

Paper of the nature of ancient papy- 
rus isa manufacture peculiar to the 
Javanese. 

The, dwellings of the natives are 
built of a rough frame of ti ber thatch- 
ed with grass or palm ean and with 
wall partitions of split bamboo. 

‘There are 30,000,000 natives and 
$1,000 Europeans living in this small 
and, which is only alittle larger than 
the state of NewYork, andnottwice the 
the size of New Brunswick. “Two- 
thirds of the Europeans are Dutch. 

Besides public schools there are 

several private ones, about uventy for 
girls only, @ normal school for the 
training of teachers of natives and two 
for the training of teachers of Euro- 
pean schools. 
Javanese are passionately fond of 
music and their wild plaintive melo- 
dies are more pleasing to the Euro- 
pean ear thanany other Asiatic music. 
They have wind and. string instru- 
ments but theirbest and most common 
are thedrums and gongs 

Java has a very ancient history and 
the country abounds with magnificent 

F nd other public 


are chiefly 
last religion was established 
Ababs destroyed the Hindu empire in 
1478 A 1D. 

In 1913 therewere 816 government 
schools, with 120,000 pupils and 490 
schools with an enrolment of nearly 
31,000, 

The name Java 
horse.’’ Selected. 


signifies “swift 


Nature Is Disturbed 

‘European unrest’ is spreading to 
nature itself, and Europe is now puz~ 
zled with strange manifestations of up- 
heaval and decay. 

France's government scientists are 
studying the recent phenomenon of a 
plateau rising in the Bay of Biscay, 
discovered when mariners taking 
sounding is found they were almost i 
ground on a spot where normally they 
should have deep water 

This is only one of a series of mys- 
terious occurrences in nature noted 
throughout Europe recently. 

For instance one side of that  tre- 
mendous pile of rock, the Matterhorn, 
in Switzerland, has commenced to 
“move.” Inhabitants of half a dozen 
villages have been ordered from their 
houses to escape the danger of falling 
rocks and a guard of troops has been 
scattered through the district to warn 
off mountain climbers. Near Greece, 
on the island of Santorini, a supposedly 
extinct volcano has suddenly broken 
forth into violent eruption, throwing 
d burning stones to a 
great heightand causing a panic among 
the population. Many of the inhabi- 
tants have fled from the vineclad island, 
fearing that more violent eruptions 
and a disaster would overtake them tf 
they remained. 

Heligoland, the mighty pre-war ts- 
land fortress of the German empire, 


is reported crumbling. 
Twenty-five acres of the Isle of 
just fallen into the sea 


| yes on the shore of the isle 
will shortly: have to be moved tarther 


whi le geologists report that the 
ocean is making inroads against the 
shore line of the entire island at the rate 
‘of more than a yard a year. 

‘The statuary and copings of the 
houses of parliament have suddenly 
succumbed to a mysterious attack of 
destructive gases in the air and are 
crumbling and falling at an alarming 
rate. Under the same sort of attack, 
the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral has 
developed dangerous points of weak. 
ness, 

Meanwhile the waters of the North 
sea have become warmer than for 
many years, and tunny fish, sharks 
and other semi-tropical spices rarely 
known in this region, have appeared 
this summer in large numbers in the 
channel. —Montreal Star. 


Useful King Coal 

Ladies,do you know that the beauti- 
ful colors of the clothes you wear, that 
the vanilla, raspberry and other flavor- 
ing extracts that you use to tickle the 
palate of mere man, some of the disin- 
fectants you use to purify the air, to 
wash wounds, et cetera, that some 
ofthe medicines you take to reduce 
your fever or stop your headache, the 
fragrant perfumes that you use in efforts 
to make the rose, the violet, the lily or 
the new-mown hay envy you, and the 
sweetness of some of the confections 
you nibble to increase your avoirdu. 
pois, all come from black, dirty coal, 

Yes, the stuff your janitor shovels 
into the furance in your cellar, and 
which you are loath to touch with your 
fingers. 

Impossible? Ask a chemist. He 
will tell you that when coal is taken to 
the gas works it is heated to form gas 

da black liquid called  coal-tar. 
From coal-tar are obtained aver 2,000) 
shades of dye used for dyeing; favor- 
ing extracts that taste almost exactly 
like vanilla, raspberry, and curran 
fectantsto purify theair like c: 
bolic acid; fine perfumes; oils for 
machinery; benzine used in. cleaning 
clothes, and saccharine, many mes 
sweeter than sugar, which is used in 
candy making. 

And thisis not all. If you show 
yourself interested and if your chemist 
is not too busy, or if he likes to talk, 
he will probaby spend the rest of the 
day telling you of a few more things 
that come from coal. 

Verily, old King Coal is an exc cede 
ingly useful king. 


Largest Paper Machine In- 
stalled 4 

What is claimed to be world’s lar- 
gest paper machine, with a width of 
245 inches, is being put into operstion 
the mill of the Backus-Brooks 
Company, Kenora, Ont., anada © 
In its tuning-up performance rec ntly 
it ran from 12.30.a.m. to 8 a.m. sith | 
outa break in the sheet, which \> re- 
garded as a splendid showing. 

‘The same millalso contains a ma 
chine 234 inches wide, which is said t0 
have held the record for size befor: the | 
new machine was installed. With both | 
machines operating, the mill will hav-# 
capacity of 270 tons of news print per 
day or 222 tons per hour. 


The pyramids of Egypt are thirty: 
cight in number and stretch for some 
fifty geographical miles along the west: 
ern reach of the Nile Valley, iv 
where the Libian desert and the culli- 7 
vated land struggle for extension. 
from nearly opposite Heliopolis 
past the site of Memphis. Of the 
whole number, only one, the first, 
most northern, or ‘Great Pyramid, 
is a true pyramid; thirty-four are mere 
imitations e., only approximately | 
true--while the remaining three scarce 
ly deserve'to be classed as pyramids 
all. 
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nen f the teacher, who is responsible for the 
form in ‘which they finally appear. 


Mr. Srewart’s CLAss 


— In Rome there was once a poor 
slave whose name was Androclus: 
His master was very cruel and un- 
kind to him so at last he ran away. He 
hid in the woods on the side of a 
mountain for many days. At last he 
had no food, so he grew so weak and 
sick that he thought he would die of 
hunger. ‘Then he crept into a cave 
and lay down to sleep. 

‘After a while a lion came into the 
cave and roared so loudly that it fright- 
ened Androclus, because he thought 
the lion would kill him, Soon hesaw 
that the lion was not angry but seemed 
tobe in pain. He grew so bold that 
he took hold of the lion’s lame paw to 
see what was the matter. The lion 
stood quietly and rubbed his head 
against the man’s shoulder. He seem- 
ed to say to Androclus ‘‘T know 
that you will help me.’’ Androclus 
lifted his paw from the ground and saw 
that there was a long, sharp thorn in 
it which hurt the lion very much and 
he pulledthe thorn out. ‘The lion was 
full of joy and jumped about like a 
dog, andlicked the hands and feet of 
his new friend 

Androclus was not afraid after this, 
and. when night came he and the lion 
lay down and slept side by side. 

The lion brought food to Androclus 
every day and the two of them became 
good friends and lived together for 
many weeks. 

One day when some soldiers were 
passing through the woods, they found 
Androclus inthe cave. They knew 
that he had run away from his master, 
so they took him back to Rome. 

There was a law at that time that 
every slave who ran away from his 
master must be made to fighta hungry 
lio. So a fierce one was shut up for 
a while without food and a day was 
set for the fight. 

Thousands of people crowded to see 
the sport and the door was opened 
and poor Androclus was brought in. 


just as he reached the poor slave, he 
saw who it was and stopped and began 
torub against him. He would not 
hurt him because he was his friend. 


what \t meant. 


to tell them about it. So he stood up 
before them and with his arm around 


used ty live in the cave with his friend, 
the lion 

So uxany people cried “‘Live and be 
free!’ and otherscried “Let the lion 
fo free-too, Give both of them their 
liberty So Androclus was set free 
and his lion lived with him in his home 
for many years. —Carman Quinn. 


—I am going to tell you the story 
aboutV illiam’Tell that J read in a book 

William Tell is the hero of Switzer- 
and which at that time was ruled by 
Austr He was a famous hunter. 
His home was among the mountains. 

he Austrian governor, Gessler, 
Was very cruel to the Swiss. 

One day Gssler put an Austrian 
fap onthe top ofa pole and com- 
manded that everyone who passed by 
Must bow to it. “Tell refused to do so 
and, when Gessler heard about it, he 
Ordered ‘Telltocometohim. Hetold 

im that for punishment he must shoot 
40 apple placed on his son's head. 

he boy was placed beside a tree and 
an apple put on his head. 

Tell took careful aim and struck the 


Then the hungry lion rushed in and | 


The people could not understand i 


After a while they asked Androclus | 


the lion's neck, told them that he ; 


apple in the middle. He was very 
glad that he did not hit his son. 

When he started to walk away, 
another arrow, that he had hid in his 
clothes, fell to the ground. Gessler 
saw it and asked Tell what the arrow 
was for. He told Gessler that he had 
intended to kill him itwith if he had kill- 
ed his son. Soon afterards he did kill 
Gessler with an arrow. 

—Gwen Egginton. 


—One evening last winter we saw 
some moving pictures of Jean Valjean 
in the assembly hall, . Jean Valjean 
wasa poor man. He wasoutof work 
and could get no food for his sister 
who was dying of hunger and cold. 
They lived in a very poor house. 
One cold night, he went to the village 
to ask some people for food but they 
wouldn't give him any. He passed 
the window of a bakeshop and saw a 
loaf of bread inside. He broke the 
pane with his fist and stole the bread 
and ran away, but some people follow- 
ed him. He cut the bread into two 
pieces and gave one to his sister, who 
was sitting on her chair, and kept one 
for himself. Some policemen caught 
him and put him in prison where he 
stayed for nineteen years and worked 
very hard. One night Jean Valjean 
escaped from prison. The jailers 
looked for him but could find him, as 
had hid under some bushes. After a 
while he walked away and travelled 
for many days. One evening he ar- 
rived at a village very tired and hungry, 
and no one would give him any food. 
As he sat on a bench, an old woman 
came toward him and told him to go 
to the Bishop’s home so he did, and 
the Bishop was very kind to him and 
invited him to have supper with him. 

He told his sister to bring the silver 
torks, knives and candle-sticks and put 
them on the table. The Bishop gave 
| Jean his ownbed tosleepin. He saw 

the woman puting the silver things in 
a little cupboard in the room where the 
bishop slept. 


Jean Valjean. He got up in the 
middle of the night and took all the 
silver except the candle-sticks and ran 
away. ‘Two policeman saw him run- 
! ning so they caught him and found the 
silver things. “They were sure he 
had stolen them but Jean said the 
Bishop had given them to him. In 
the morning the Bishop found that 
Jean Valjean had stolen his silver 
things. Ina little while he heard a 
knock on the door and Jean Valjean 
and thetwo policemancamein. “The 
policeman were very much surprised 
when-the Bishop told them that he had 
| given the things to Valjean. The 
Bishop was a very good man and 
| always loved the poor people. 

After the policeman had gone away, 
the Bishop told Jean Valjean to keep 
| the silver things he had stolen and also 
gave him the candle-sticks and he bless- 
ed him and told himto be a good man. 

Jean wentto a village in the northern 
| part of France where he builta factory 
+ and got to be a rich man and mayor of 

the village. He never forgot the good 

Bishop and became a good, kind heart- 
,ed man and was loved and respected 

by everybody. [I have not room to tell 
* the rest of this interesting story. 
—Evelyn L. Maitre. 


| am going to write about a story 
I tead entitled Coals of Fire. Joe Ben- 


ton lived in the country and near his! 
_father’s house was a large pond. His 


cousin Herbert gave him a boat, b 
tifully rigged with mast and sails. 
boat was kept in a little cave near the 
pond. Joe had invited his boy friends 
to go for a ride in his boat on Satur- 


day afternoon. That morning Joe got | 


up bright and early and ran tothe pond 
to sce if his boat was all right. He-aw 


Soon they all were asleep except 


that somebody had broken its mast, 
torn its sails to pieces and bored a 
large hole in the bottom. He wasvery 
angry and was sure that he knew who 
did it. It was Fritz Brown. Joe meant 
to punish him for this trick. Fritz 
carried a basket of eggs to market 
every morning and Joe meant to trip 
him over astring to smash them all, but 
he knew that this was not a right feel- 
ing. He stretched a string across the 
path and waited for Fritz, but just then 
Herbert came along. 

Joe told him about Fritz’s trick and 
how he intended to punish him. Her- 
bert advised Joe not to smash Fritz’s 
eggs butputto “‘coals of fire’’ on 
Fritz’s head. This means to return 
good for evil. 

Joe met Fritz kindly and talked 
with him. Joe offered to give him 
books to read. “This made Fritz feel 
very much ashamed and very sorry for 
what he had done. He tried to tell Joe 
how sorry he felt, but he couldn't. 
With his egg-money Fritz boughta 
beautiful flag for Joe's boat and 
when Joe went to the cave in the 
afternoon, he was busy repairing it. 
They were fast friends ever after. 

—Cylene B. Youngs. 


Miss Carro.u’sCLass 

—Itis spring. “he weatheris rather 
warm. ‘The sky is very blue and the 
sun is very bright. Sometimes it rains 
a little but soon it is warm and bright 
again, Many birds are busy building 
their nests. We have seen crows, 
robin, song sparrows, cowbirds, tickers, 
bluebirds and wrens. “The grass 1s 
green. ‘The boys raked the old leaves 
off the lawns. The leaves are begin- 
ning to grow. 

Have you seen any spring flowers? 
We have seen hepaticas, dog-tooth 
violets, oloodroots, dandelions and 
spring beauty. ‘The boys play ball 
every day. [like spring better than 
winter. What season do you like 
best?—Geo. Ed. Fawcett. 


—Last week | was surprised to receive 


ard isa pupil in the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf at Indianapolis. 
Leonard’ s friend gave The Canadian to 
and he read our locals. He is 
cen years old. He isin the sixth 
jrade His teacher is Miss Green. 
‘The school in Indiana is very large. 
It has eighty acres. “here are three 
hundred and eighty pupils there. 

It would like to see Leonard Van 
Lue. This morning | wrote a letter 
to him. | told him about our school. 
1 hope that Leonard will write to me 
again. I would like to hear about the 
sports at his school. —Lawrence Guy.- 


‘Tur Becrevitte- Tororo Bus Line 

—On Friday, April 22nd, the 
Belleville-Toronto bus line began 
running. ‘The bus is very large and 
has six wheels. “The bus leaves Belle- 
ville at 7.30 a.m. It reaches Toronto 
at 12.30 o'clock. Then it leaves Toron- 
toat 5 o'clock p.m. and reaches Belle- 
j ville at 10 o'clock at night. “The fare 
| is three dollars each way. Since las: 
| Friday the boys get their work done 
‘fast in the morning because they 
want to watch for the bus coming up 
the Trent Road. They look out of 
the windows and wait until it_ comes. 
Sometimes a few boys watch for it at 
10 o’clockjat night. I think | would 
like to motor to Toronto in the bus. 
J would like to see all the towns between 
Belleville and Toronto. —John Boyle. 


—On April 6th our school had an 
entertainment and last Tuesday night 
it was repeaféd Dr. Coughlin invited 
about two hundred people from Belle- 
ville. The people were very glad to 
come. “They were very much surpris- 
ed and pleased. Atthe end of the 


a letter from Leonard Van Lue. Leon-! 


entertainment Dr. Coughlin thanked 
the people for coming. Col. Ponton 
and Mr. Mikel, the Chief Magistrate 
of Belleville, thanked Dr. Coughlin 
for his kindness in invitingthem. — Last 
Thursday the pupils who were in the 
entertainment had ice-cream and cake 
at supper. It was Dr. Coughlin’s 
treat to the pupils who worked hard for 
the entertainment. The pupils enjoy- 
ed the treat very much and thanked 
Dr. Coughlin for his kindness. 
—Hughie Danicls McMillan 


~1 would like to tell you the Boy 
Scout news. 

Last Saturday morning at 11.40 
o'clock the boy scouts wentto the print- 
ing office and packed their things arid 
got ready to go to the wouds at Jones's 
creek. We walked across the fields. 

When we reached the woods, we 
made a fire to cook our dinner. We 
learned to fry beefsteak and roast 
potatoes. Besides beefsteak and 
roast potatoes, we had bread, pickles, 
apples and chocolate bars. We en- 
joyed our dinner very much. After 
dinner we sat around the fire and Mr. 
Burrell and Mr. Spanner told us about 
the scouts’ work. It was very interes- 
ting. Then we played tag and other 
games. When we were playing tag 
near the water, Jack Harrison slipped 
in and got wet. Robert Thompson 
gothisfeetwet. Jack and Robert went 
home to change their clothes. Soon 
we put out the fire and returned to the 
O.S. D. We had a very pleasant 
outing. Last nightour boy scouts were 
invited to Belleville by the 2nd Belle- 
ville Troop. We got ready togo to 

the city. Mr. Burrell wanted us to 
walk but it rained so Mr. Spanner 
kindly invited us to ride in his car. 
We spent the evening in the Christ 
Church Parish Hall. When we arrived 
the Belleville boys shook hands with us 
and Mr. Brown took us upstairs to 
play basketball for a while. One boy 
isa new king scout. He talked about 
{the Scout Laws to us. We enjoyed 
| his talk, We clapped, because he is 
| aking scout. We played several games. 

Our boys won two games. We 
had a great deal of fun. Then we 
had supper. The Belleville boys sang 
several songs It was great fun 
| Then it was time for us to go home. 
| Weshook hands with the Belleville 
boys and said good-bye. We thank- 
ed the 2nd Belleville troop for their 
kindness. One of the Belleville boy 
scouts drove us home. We reache: 
|the O. SD. at 11. o'clock. 
hada good time. —Lawrence Roach, 


—I would like to tell you about my 
[trip home last week. Last week my 
| mother wrote a letter to Dr. Coughlin 
asking him if | might go home. Dr. 
Coughlin kindly allowed me to go I 
felt very happy. On Wednesday after 
noon my mother came to take me 
home. I got ready and a taxi came 
forus and took us to the C. PR. sta- 
tion. We took the 2.30 p. m. train 
and arrived in Toronto at 6 o'clock. 
We got on a King Street car and then 
ona Bloor car. We got off at Bloor 
St. W. Wearrived home at7.35 p.m. 
I was very glad to see my father and 
brother Bill again. ~ In the evening we 
drove around Sunnyside and then we 
wentback home.) We felttired. My 
friend Mrs. Lappin-came home from 
Hamilton on Thursday evening. She 
was glad to see me again and | was 
glad to see her. 

On Friday morning-at 9 o'clock my 
family and many friends went to church 
to attend my sister's reception. | ¢n- 
joyed it very much. Then we went 
back home. 

On Monday morning my mother 
and I came back to Belleville and then 
mother left for home at 2.20 p.m. 1 
| miss my family very much but 1 shall 
| go home in six weeks for my holidays. 
| —-E. McGovern. 
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Some Hditorial Counnents 

In addition to a long and very lauda- 
tory report of ourannual entertainment, 
the Daily Ontario, of Belleville, 
contained the following editorial, 
whick we appreciate very much and 
have pleasure in reproducing: 


Dear As Sreaninc Actors 

Those who were privileged the 
other evening to sit before the foot- 
lights in the hall of The Ontario 
School for the Deaf and witness the 
production of plays by boys and_ girls 
who under modern princip'es of in- 
struction have broken their birth’s | in- 
vidious bar and have found their way 
toa greater enjoyment of the finer 
things, of life, witnessed one of the 
eat marvels of modern education. 
"hey can readily appreciate the day not 
far off when a deaf child was not look- 
ed upon as worthy of instruction but 
today modern sociology findsin him or 
her vast possibilities and demands for 
these children a rightto equal privileges 
in as far as pedagogy can provide it. So 
when that audience witnessed the pro- 
duction ot playlets with a wealth of 
interest and a rich message to 
t of childhood and even to 
and womanhood, and saw 
the children enjoy what they had creat- 
ed and their deat friends at the rear of 
the hall revel in the pieces which were 
presented, they witnessed a greater 
marvel or wonder than any invention 
it has been the lot of man to make. 
The achievement isall the greater from 
the fact that the instructors work not 
with metals and woods as inventors do 
but with the delicate threads of humar 
brain and heart and with intangible 
thought. ‘This should be considered 
the chief miracle of the age and of oll 
ayes. = 

The work as. indicated in these 
plays is probably the finest yer accom- 
plisned with the young who cannot 
hear and who can only talk after an 
artificial course of instruction. Dra- 
mutics teach one thing at least: besides 
an interest in human nature—they 
train the eye of the deaf and they 
create a whole new world. “Time 
was when the deaf were shut up ina 
narrow sphere but thanks to modern 
interest in childhood the whole world 
is made to open for them Their 
interest. 1s developed thr: 
visual presentation of stories which 
are dear to the childhood of the race 
and there ts the ever present appeal of 
story, tor story iself is one of the 
greatest things in the world. It is behind 
cvilization, itis in art, itisin the very 
air we breathe and the development of 
the pantomimic art as well as the 
ability to speak parts in the time-honor- 


ed rhymes and tales broadens the heart 


interest of the students. 


As one looked over the list of names 
ne remarked 


of the voung performers 
in them the differences of racial origins, 
all blended in one 
forming tales outro, th 


of no one race, creed, color! 


Dramatics should be ef great interest 
i the traning of the deaf for they 


nursery. What 
an example of brotherhood, which is 


lepend upon pantomime and 
: ane ion. With the 
which the On- 


fi handicap. 

Dr. Coughlin and his stait who have 
made these things possible with the 
support of the Department of Educa- 
tion deserve the undying praise of the 
deaf, of their families and of society 


in general for providing these privileges” 


to the young. 

‘The entertainment of this week 
with the drill and dances requiring clos- 
est observation in “order to preserve 
rhythm was but one indication of the 
way in which the deaf are being fitted 
for their place in life. 


‘The Toronto Globe commented as 
follows on our entertainment, a report 
of which appeared in its news columns. 

Wuen Tue Dumps Speak 

It is a tribute to the modern scientific 
method of acvuiring artificial speech 
that is contained in the special despatch 
to The Globe from Belleville yesterday 
telling of the presentation of some 
simple plays for the first time by the 
children of the Ontario Schoul for the 
Deaf The story is not without pathos. 
The children never heard por ever will 
hear, the sound of their own voices, 
their speech having been artificially ac~ 
quired. A few years ago such a thing 
Jas this would have been deemed an 
utter impossibility, and the teaching 
of the deaf and dumb to speak looked 
upon as a wild dream or relegated to 
the realm of the miraculous. Since 
Helen Keller, however, found release 
from her sense prison through the un- 
wearied painstaking efforts of a devot- 
ed friend, scientific attention has been 
turned to the problem of the deaf and 
dumb, and remarkable strides have 
been made in teaching these afflicted 
hese; to acquire an artificial ianguaye. 
While it would be folly to say that art- 
ifical speech could ever take the place 
of the natural use of the vocal organs, 
the artifical method may, at least, case 
the lot of the afflicted ones and make 
their grievous affliction casi er to bear. 


The Convention 

The convention of American In- 
lewieer of the Deaf, to be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, on June 27 to July 
2 inclusive, promises to be one of 
outstanding interest and value. It is 
to be preeminently a teachers’ Con- 
‘vention, which means, we presume, 
that instead of so much time being 
‘taken up as has usually been done, by 
the reading of papers, most of the 
time will be devoted to conferences 
; and round table aiscussions of matters 
that relate directly to the practical work 
\of the class, and lots of demonstration 
| work. Weeareglad to see this charge. 
| Heretofore most of the time at the 
| general sessions was devoted to the 
‘ reading of “‘papers.”” One man read 
‘an essay on an assigned topic. Two 
or three other men, chosen before- 
hand, briefly discussed it. Then the 
subject was, perforce, dropped lest the 
reading of other papers be crowded 
out. No opportunity was given for a 
general discussion, which would be the 
most valuable feature if permitted. In 
addition to this laudable innovation, 
special attention will be paid to the 
industrial department of the schools, 
and there will be a very large exhibit 
of all kinds of industrial and art work, 
including photographs depicting the 
work being carried on at the various 
schools. 


Peccavi! 
The Deaf Missippian, in its last issue, 
seems to have effectively disposed of 
of the myth of a cotton-picking 
machine, which The Cana copied 


Tne Canapian 


from the Literary Digest, whose re- 
putation for reliability has thereby sus- 
tained a severe shock. At the same 
time it gives us a whole lot of useful 
information about the cotton growing 
industry. Among others, it tells us 
that most of the cotton is picked in 
Mississippi after the frost sets in. 
‘We did not know that they had frosts 
down in Mississippi except on. rare 
occasions. It all goes to show that 
many “articles of information’’ float- 
ing around in the press are half-baked 
and quite unreliable effusions.produced 
by writers whoare paid so much a 
column, and who therefore have more 
regard for quantity than for quality or 
accuracy. 


Ina recent number of the Ohio 
Chronicle Dr. Jones called. tention of 
those contemplating attending the 


Convention at Columbus to the near 


location of the State Penitentiary, the 
School for Feeble-minded and the In- 
sane Hospital. That settles it. We’ re 
Not going. 


In a recent issue, The Canadian had 
an editcrial yclept “‘Is Finger-Spelling 
English?’’ In its last issue the Deaf 
Mississippian intended, we presume, 
to reproduce the article. We hope the 
sanity of the editor of The Canadian 
will not be judged from the jumbled- 
up mess that our contemporary made 
of it. 


Col. Reig, the new superintendent 
of the Illinois School, seems to be a 
progressive and enterprising man. 
‘Though he has been only three or 
four months in office, he has «pparent- 
ly captured the genuine es eem and 
good will of all the members of his 
staff, among whom a laudable spirit 
of harmony and cooperation seems to 
prevati; he has won the hearts of the 
pupiis, many of whom already call 
him by the significant, and perhaps 


etic title of “Daddy Reig,” 
and be gives every indication of 
‘maxing good” in the best sense of 


erm. The latest evidence of 
nerprise is the taking unto him 
wife, which happy event took 
place on April 13th. Despite the 
sinister date, here's wishing for them 
a long and happy married life. 


Coughlin, Superintendent of the Belle- 
ville School, agitating the matter of es- 
lishing « school for the higher ed- 
tion of the deaf within the Canad- 
jan region, similar to that of Gallaudet 
College at Washington. Of course we 
think they should do nothing of the 
tead, Co: ate with us 

Gallaudet the greatest ever. 
—Deaf Mississippian. 

Dr. Coughlin did advocate a school 
for the higher education of the deaf, 
but is not so anxious for such a schoo! 
now, as our brighter pupils can success- 
fully attend the ordinary high schools, 
and some are doing so. What he 
would like to secure is an industrial 
high school, devoted to trade instruction 
and to the perfecting of the language of 
the pupils. But he has no desire to see 
established in Canada a college like 


. Gallaudet. 


It has been estimated thar it cost 
250 for Columbus to discover America. 
—Opti 

‘Too much, entirely too much. “The 
product wasn’t worth the outlay 
—Canadian> 

Shame on you, Bro. Stewart! 
Doesn't Canada take in by far more 
than 37,250 every year from thirsty 
America? —The Deaf Oklahaman 

We didn’t expect to be called upon 


to give a mathematical proof of our 
little quip, but itis easy to doso. Ameri. 
ca’s thirst is not indigenous, but was 
brought over by Columbus and his suc. 
cessors. The cost of satisfying that thirs, 
from that dayto this hasbeen greater 
than the total present wealth of the Uni- 
ted States. Most competentauthorities 
say, and we are quite sure Brother Blat.. 
neragrees with them, that money spent 
for liquor is worse than wasted. There. 
fore, as we said. 

Col. Reig, the new Superintenden; 
of the Illinois School, and editor of 
the Advance is off for a good stan, 
In the first issue of the paper since he 
assumed control, he hasa fine leader 
in which he stresses the importance of 
cooperation among all the members of 
the staff as an essential to success. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the 
necessity for such cooperation. W ith- 
out it, good success is impossible no 
matter What the individual qualities of 
the various members of the staff may 
be. A. staff of fairly good teachers, 
working together in harmony and good- 
will, andin the spirit of earnest coopera- 
tion, will produce much better results 
than will a staff of teachers of outstand- 
ing ability, butamong whom this spirit 
Jacking—each one going his or her 
own way without regard to what the 
others are doing. 


This is how the grafhmatical purist 
of The California News gets after the 
editor of The Canadian: 

In the course of an editorial on En- 
glish, the Canadian say ‘Last winter 
Miss Peet tried an experiment.’’ 

Now an experiment is defined asa 
“trial, so. we have the anomalous sit- 
uation, ‘Miss Peet tried a trial.” 
This is very painful to us, but really 
the grammatical proprieties must be 
looked after.”’ 

Of course we were right, and so is 

she. It all depends on the viewpoint. 
A great logician once said: “In case 
of a dispute or argument, attend to the 
definitions."’ The News seeks to lim- 
it the meaning of *‘experimenit’’ to its 
derivative. significance of “'trial.’’ We 
used the word in the sense of its sec- 
ondary meaning, “‘expedient’’ (vide 
Webster). And it is quite correct to 
a person can try an expedient. 
tthisis just what Miss Peet did. 


In 
It was not an experiment in the iiteral 
sense, as the context shows, but a 
new plan or expedient, cefimtely de- 


cided upon and made the established 
rule before it was first put into effect. 


Dr. Jones, writing in the Ohio Chron- 
icle, has emphasi the fact that the 
teacher turnishes the subject matter for 
her own recommendation from «ne 
superintendent to another. Nothing 
gives a superintendent greater pleasure 
than to recommend a faithful, conscien- 
iousteacher fora better place. It cet- 
tainly must be embarrassing fora supy- 
ntendent to have to add: “She dies 
not cooperate well with other teach- 


ers’, 


he dues excellent class room w otk 
but she shows no interest in her child- 
ren or the deaf outside the class roon\,”” 

“She assumes as little responsibility 
as possible in carrying out the schvol 
activities"” or similar negative criticis 

‘To this the superintendent of the 
Indiana School adds the following 
pertinent comment: 

Applications for positions is another 
topic which might come in fora tinely 
discussion. ‘Those which come (0 
this office vary all the way from perfect 
to about the poorest. A letter poorly 
written on paper carelessly torn from 
acheap tablet does not make a very 
vood impression. A misspelled word 
or two is not unusual. — It is better (0 
be willing to accept a position than 
“except” it if one really cesires it. 
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‘To PARENTS AND GUARDIANS: 

The present term will close on 
Wednesday, June 15th, 1927. An 
officer of the School will accompany 
those who are to travel on the Main 
Lines of Railway, taking care of them 
and their baggage to the points agreed 
upon: 

‘The Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
14th, 1927. 

Itis important that parents or friend: 
be standing on the platform of the sta. 
tion when the train arrives. If your 
child does not arrive on the train stip- 
ulated, telegraph this office promptly. 

‘The fare is the same whether the 
child returns to school or not. Remit 
amount of fare to the Bursar, by Post 
Office Order, Postal Note, or Reg’ 
tered Letter., This is important. 

We wish’to emphasize the very 
great importance of parents sending us 
the amount of the railway fare prompt- 
ly. The earlierthey send it the more 
they will assist us in making our arrange- 
ments here. Parents should read very 
carefuly the ciculars that have been sent 
them regarding the closing of School 
and the home-going of the pupils. 

‘The next term will begin on Wed- 
nesday, Sept, 14th, and I trust all the 
pupils will be sent back promptly. 
Leave the red ticket on the trunk—it 
enables us to trace missing baggage. 

Yours faithfully. 
C. B. Coughlin, 
Superintendent. 


Easter 

This article was crowded out of last 
issue by the report of the School En- 
tertainment. 

School was closed for Good Friday 
ani Easter Monday, thus making it 
possible for many of the staff to spend 
the week-end athome. Lovely weath- 
er nade it enjoyable for all and those 
wh. remained at the School and the 
pup 's, of all sizes, made the most of 
the ime out of doors. Softball, games 
ani) hikes filled the leisure hours. On 
Good Friday some attended church in 
the “ity and Easter Sunday almost all 
wh. were old enough went down for 
the morning service. 

The following parents and friends 
Wer» visitors at the School: 

Mrs. Harrison, Miss Thelma Harri- 
son, Mrs. Dennis and Mr. Fred 
Murell, Hamilton. 

Mrs, Watson, St Catherines. 

Miss Enid Chester, Grimsby. 

Mr and Mrs. Lethbridge and 
dauvhter, Mrs. Breeze and daughter, 
Miss Brown and Mr. Clarke, ‘Toronto. 

Mrs. Major, Oshawa. 

Mr. and Mrs Gerow, Peterboro. 

Mrs. Ferguson, Lindsay. 

Mrs. Shemellovich, Kitchener. 

Mer_and Mrs, Storring, ‘Tamworth. 

Mr and Miss Carley, Merrickville. 

Mr Hamilton McBride, Mr. Le- 
may Jette, Mr. A. Schneider and Mr. 
Milton Schneider, Pembroke. 


The Canadian has contained no re- 
port of our doings inthe last two issues, 
butinterest has not slackened and our 
regular programme has been going on. 

Our five new boys have completed 
the tenderfoot tests and are ready for 
investiture. The Thursday afternoon 
and Sunday evening meetings have 
been busy with a varied programme. 
A popular feature of the Sunday even- 
ing programme is Scoutmaster Burrell’ s 
story hour. He is giving the boys a part 
of Ernest Thompson Seton's ‘“Two 
Little Savages’’ each week. 

Three succesfulhikeshave been held 
| Fire-lighting and cooking tests oc 
' cupied most of the time on each oc- 

casion, some games and first aid prac- 
tice adding variety. 

Patrol-leaders Abrams and Roach and 
Scour Richardson have won their 
second-class badge and are now looking 

| with covetous eyes on the list of pro- 
ficiency badges. Several other boys are 
well on the way for Second-class 
" scouts. 

| ‘The outstanding event in the life of 
our troop, so far, was a visit to the 2nd 
Believille Troop on Tuesday evening, 
May 3rd. The first part of the evening 
was of a ceremonial character. Troop 
Leader Allen Lennox was invested as 
an Assistant Scoutmaster. The in- 
vestiture was very impressive and of 
great interest to us. 

Marking the close of an inter-patrol 
contest, badges and cords were then 
presented to a large number of the 
troop. Their list of King Scouts was 
increased to ten by the presentations on 
this occasion. 

Following this several games were 
put on, and there was keen competi- 
tion between the two troops. After a 
strenuous hour of fun we were invited 
down to the school hall where a gener- 
‘ous supper was served. Eats, songs and 
toasts were judiciously mixed, so that 
needed exercise and relaxation were 
provided to prevent any bad after 
effects. 

Scoutmaster Clarke of the second 
Belleville was master of Ceremonies, 
anda most genial host, ably assisted by 
members of his troop committee, 
Scoutmaster Varley of the 3rd_ Belle- 
ville and his own Assistant Scout- 
masters. 

We cannot adequately express our 
thanks and appreciation of their kind- 
ness but we assure them that we are 
looking forward with keenest pleasure 
to the day when we can invite them to 
pay us a return visit. 

Such friendly intercourse with hear- 
ing boys is good for our lads and we 
believe will help them more than any- 
thing else to catch the spirit of Scout- 
ing and make it easier for them to join 
up with their home troop during the 
summer holiday. 


A Fishing Trip 

—Just once more | am going 
write aboutmy memorable and pleasant 
trip, entirely by motor up the Gatineau 
and the Lievre Districts. 

One night a kind deaf friend, who 
owned a large motor car, -a Mc- 
Laughlin, wanted to take usjfor the trip 
so my sister, brother and 1 made our 
preparations for the next day. We left 


| 


many American anglers went last year. 


who was to act as our guide but we 


dozen raccoons which were kept in 
different rooms by twos or threes. 
These rooms were separated with 
Strong wir 


Aylmer, Que, at five o'clock, andthe 


car being in fine condition, we motored 
past Hull and then wentnorthward on 
the Gatineau Highway where drivers 
had to be very careful as there were 


many sharp curves and accidents fre- 
quently occurred there. In an hour 
we arrived at Alcove where a great 


We went there to get another friend 


found that he had not finished his 
breakfast so had to wait for an hour 
which we spent by visiting our friend’s. 
raccoon farm. Therewere about a 


In one of these rooms 
1 was surprised to see a mother hen 
guarding cight or nine baby partridges. 
All these rooms were enclosed by board 
fences with ontop of, and all over 
the inside which made it certain that 
the raccoons could not escape. We 
were very much interested watching 
them while feeding them with some 
pieces of fish. We had planned to go 
to Brennan, several miles above 
Alcove, but my friend informed us of 
poor fishing at that place and advised 
us to go to another place that he would 
select, so we all agreed with his plans. 
We motored back for a few miles and 
then turned east and crossed the Gat- 
neau River by a bridge which was new 
to me, as it resembled a house span- 
ning the river, and went many miles 
on a snaky and rugged road through 
mountain ranges. ‘The istrict 
between the Gatineau River and the 
Lievre River was once the centre of 
a famous lumber industry but owing to 
a large tract of land being cultivated, a 
large numberof German immigrants 
came to settle and farm there, and also 
there were many Scotch people living 
there. We passed Wilson's Corner, 
turning northeast to St. Pierri de Wafe- 
field which had been the scene of a 
most brutal murder. An aged man 
who lived in a cabin alone, was found 
shot twice through his side and hung 
by a hook in a cellar below his cabin. 
There my friend, but | am now going 
to call him our guide, asked a store- 
keeper if a ferry which used to carry 
the cars ortrucks across narrow lake, 
a few miles above, was still in order 
but he was told a new bridge had al- 
ready been constructed. 
before the lake it was now really dan- 
gerous and was covered with rock 
which shook us rudely in our car and 
at last we found ourselves upon a 
mountain and in the far distance below, 
I could get a wonderful glimpse of a 
clear and placid lake with crooked 
shore and it was almost surrounded by 
high hills, clad with thick forest. This 
lake was called St. Pierre de Wafefield 
Lake and was excellent for bass fish- 
ing but we had no wish to fish for bass. 
We kept on going down and down on 
the bad road till we reached the lake 
shore and stopped to get a close view 
of the lake while our guide went to ask 
a farmer for the right direction. The 
surface of the lake was smooth and 
calm. Sometimes I noticed fish leap- 
ing out of the water and back into it 
with big splashes that nearly tempted 
meto stay and fish there. Our guide 
came back with a disappointed look 
‘on his face, and told us that the farmer 
spoke French only, but we ventured to 
proceed, and try to — find another 
farmer but when he found him, he was 
again disappointed as this farmer could 
not understand English but still we went 
‘on still north-east, past Poltimore where 
I did not see any sign of other motor 
cars and the people who seemed to be 
*‘sreen’’ about our motor car, almost 
stood around it and stared at it when 
we stopped there for a moment to ask 
the direction of the road but still: our 
yuide could not find anyone who was 
able to speak English. We, leaving 


that place, meta farmer walking on the 
road, a short distance from Poltimore. 
The guide was very glad to find speak- 
ing English and found that we were on 
the right road and the farmer indicated 
the way to where our guide was taking 
us. He thanked him joyfully and 
proceeded. Once on our way we got 
abig jokeas ona road where the sun was 
reflecting on something that we were 
coming toward, and we thought the 
road was full of broken pieces of glass; 
but when when we neared it, we found 
it was mica which is ple: 1 in that 
place. Many mines could be seen but 
they seemed out of tise. 

Then we reached the Lievre River, 
another tributary.of the Ottawa River 
the same as the Gatineau but the 
Lievre is now famois for its scenes 
of poetry. The Lievre, like the 
Gatineau, had thousands of logs 
floating at all times. We did not see 
much of it as we were in the forest 
for the greater part of the time since 
crossing the last river. We passed 
several miles off the High Falls which 
had been visited by hundreds of tourists 
or campers annually. Then we ar- 
rived at Valdis Bois. We passed it 
and pretty soon we were nearing the 
wilderness and our trip was nearly 
over. The most beautiful scene [ 
have seen during that trip was a lovely 
creek. Init the clear and foaming 
water was rushing over the red rocks 
which reflected many, pretty colors 
and I never dreamed of nor had ever 
seen anything like that before. At 
that time we were nearly confused as. 
we thought that we took a wrong road 
and went across a roughly built bridge, 
with logs and stopped. There the 
guide said that we should not have 
crossed the creek, so we turned back 
and went up a twenty foot hill with 
sand upon it. All, except the driver, 


On the road , 


were compelled to get off and push 
‘the car up because of thick sand. 
| Before this, we had crossed many 
creeks which provided good trout fish- 
| ing but we intended to goto Wabasse 
| Lake. Three of us went ahead to 
| see if the road was good but w 
that this road was not much-use 
| we found another road. ‘Then the 
guide thought he was mistaken and 
said that we should have crossed the 
bridge, and we found it impossible 
to turn the car around so the driver 
had to go on and turn on the road that 
wehadfound. “Three of us remained 
there while the other two went by 
motor making a round turn. It was 
a long time before our car arrived and 
the driver told uv of meeting a fire- 
ranger. We were at first nervous as 
the car bore an Ontario license and we 
thought that we might have to pay for 
alicense for fishing, but the driver 
when being asked where he lived, told 
us that the ranger would permit us to 
fish for trout without paying a fee and 
told us the location of a fishing spot. 
“Then we went up the same hill again 
and kept on till meeting the kindly- 
looking fire ranger whom, I was sur- 
prised to find, had lived alone in the 
wilderness with his two horses. “Then 
he gave usa free Traveler's Permit and 
warned us to be careful with the camp- 
fires. Then we wenton the road which 
was very bad and which compelled the 
driver to go very slowly. At last we 
reached the last creek and were sur- 
prised to find another guide who was 
taking care of an American fishing 
party. It was he who deceived us as 
he said that Wabasse was many miles 
away so we decided to stop there. We 
found that we afrived at 2. 30 p.m. and 
we felt ourselves being about cighty- 
five miles away fromhome. Forthree 
hours, we fished for trout and al- 
together got more than thirty fish and 
then started a long journey for home 
where we arrived at midnight; so that 

was the end of a most pleasant day. 
—Murray Brigham. 


‘THe Canapiat : 


6 
A Walk tothe Barn 


Mother's Day 
“you must buy a flower for your 
mother,” they said, 
“Because it is Mother's Day: 


A big carnation, so rich and r-d-"" 


Oh, | didn’t know what to say. 
For I hadn't a penny to spend, you 


see, 
So 1 brought her a violet sweet, 
A clover from under the apple tree, 
‘Two buttercups, fresh and neat; 


To-morrow I'll find some columbines 
> 
And daisies that blossom in showers; 
For every day is my mother's day. 
I'm glad there are heaps of flowers 
Manet S« MERRILL 


Little Duckling ‘I'ries His 
Voice 
Once upon atimea fat Little Duck- 
ling went on a journey into the Wide 
World. He wandered along the 
vad Road, and presently he saw 
cat. 


Ww 


!** said the kitty cat. 


“Isn't that a pretty sound! 
Htalk that way.” 


Ing. 
think 1’ 
But do you supp’ 


Duckling could say ““Me-ow'"? No 
indeed! He tried, but the best he 
could do was: 

**Me-e-ack! Me-e-ack!"” 

And that wasn’t pretty at all! 

So the Little Duckling waddled on 
and on, and after a while he saw a 
puppy dog. 

**Bow-wow!"™ said the puppy _dox. 

“©-0-0!"" cried the Lite Duck 
“Isn't that a le noise! 
think 1 Il talk that wa 

But do you suppose the Little Duck- 
ling could say “Bow-wow?” 
deed! He tried, but this was the way 
he sounded: 

**Beack! Beack!”” 

And that wasn’t lovely at alll 

Then the Little Duckling waddlea 
on and on, and soon he saw «yellow 
bird in a tree. 

“Tweertweet-tweet! 
yellow bird. 

“(.0-0!"" sighed the Little D: 
ling softly. Isn't that a sweet song! | 
think [I'll sing that way!” 

Bur do suppose that Duckling 
could sing “Tweet-tw No, in- 
deed! He tried his very best, but all 


~ 


the 


sang 


And that wasn't sweet atal 

So the Litle Duckling w 
and on, and after a time 
cow. 

Moo-00!"" said the big cow 

Q-o-0!"" thought the Lite Duch- 
ling. ‘Isn't that a beautiful roar! | 
think I'll roar that way.” 

Burt do you suppose that Little Duck- 
ling could say **Moo-o!"* No, indeed! 
He tried, butall he could manage was 

“*Me-ack! Me-ack!”” 

‘And that wasn't beautiful «1 all! 

The Little Duckling was very sad 

He could not ‘'Me-ow’’ like the 
kitty cat. 

He could not ““Bow-wow"’ like the 
puppy dog. 

He could not sing ““Tweet-tweer” 
tike the yellow bird. 


esa a bi 


He could not roar “*“Moo-007 like 
the big cow. 
He waddled slowly onand on. All 


at once he saw his own mother duck 
coming toward him along the Barnyard 


‘Quack! Quack?” cried the mo- 
ther duck. 


)-0-0!"" whispered the Little 
Duckling happily to himself “That 
isthe nicest talk in the whole wide 


world! [think I'll talk that way!” 
And he found he could say “Quack * 

Quack!"’ very nicely. 

—Primary Education. 


‘ A Hotned ! Acrostic 
We saw a baby horned owl in Miss! Sunshine warn 
Deannard’s class-room. A boy found | Under, over, 
it in the woods. It was afraid of the| Merry bees 
girls and boys. It ate some ‘meat. | Midst the clover; F 
It likes meat. It walked on the floor. Every radiant hour uncloses 
‘After a while it will grow big and tly. Roses; roses, roses, roses; 


It has large eyes and sharp 
has a large bill. 


Its feathers are brown j 
and white. It likes to live in the woods. | 


claws. It 


It eats mice and rats in the woods. Btapng ee 
—Clifford Coles. Wish 
Grade IIIB. |... WY ISHES 
Said the first little chicken, 
— With a queer little squirm, 


A Game of Tag 


A grasshopper oace hada game of tag 


With some crickets zhat 


by, 
When he stubbed his toe,and over he 


went 


Too quick to see with your eye. 


‘Then the crickets leaned up against a 


fence, 


And chirped till their sides were sore, | 
But the grasshopper said, ~* 


laughing at me, 


And I won't play any more.”* 
1 cried the Little Duck- So off he went though he wanted to 


stay, 
For he was not hurt by 


with the games, 


And never missed him at all. 
—The Wooster Second Reader. bs 


Violets 
Under the green hedges 
snow, 


‘There do the dear little violets grow, 


hat Litt the fall, 
ose that Little Ang the gay little crickets went on 


“[ wish I could find 
A fat little worm.” 


lived near Said the next little chicken, 
{With a sharp ite shrug, 

“I wish I could fin 

A little fat bug.”” 


Said the third little chicken, 
Vv a-sharp little squeal, 
“| wish I could find 
Some nice, yellow meal.” 


You are cid the fourth little chicken, 


With a small sigh of grief, 
“| wish I could find 
A little green leaf.” 


*‘See here,”’ said the mother, 


“If you want any breakfast, 
Just come here and scratch 


News 
“The sun does not shine. 
A horse fell. 


We ate some candy. 
Florence has a yellow hat. 


after the 


And a rose, herself most fair, 
Summer, Summer, everywhere! 


. A, 


From the green garden patch, 


jected 


Hiding their modest and beautiful Nora has a blue coat. 
heads, Lucien is sick. 
Under the hawthorn in’ soft mossy 1 saw Miss Bell. 
beds. | ate some ice cream and some cake. 


Noin- Sweet as the roses and blue 


sky, 


Down there do the dear litte violets 


lie; 
Hiding 
may be seen; 


By the leaves you may know where [i 


the violet hath been. 
—John 


May 


Ail the ‘orchards are in bloom, 


Ali che birds are singing; 
Skies of blue and sunst 


N 


A Picnic 


The bees are having a picnic. 
Oh come, let's all go over! 
We wouldn't like the luncheon, 

‘There's nothing te eat but clov 


‘The sun does not shine. 
We ate some candy, 
Lloyd saw a horse. 


Florence has a yellow hat. 


Nora has a blue coat. 
She has a blue hat 
Doreen ate some ice 
seme cake. 

1 saw five baby rabbits 
1 saw many pigs 
Norais sick She cried. 
I sat down. 
Betty ran. 

—Violet Hannah 

Preparatory € 


Olive's doll is pretty 
Its hair is yellow 
Its eyes are brown. 
Its dress is white. 
It is small. 
—Marie Latulippe. 


their heads where they scarce 


gold, 
News of summer bringing 

Flowers of spring, in colors g 

a welcome to sweet N 


—Maude M. Grant. 


cream and 


as the | saw a dog 

1 saw five baby rabbits. 
James cried. 

Willie got a box. 
Jimmy got a box. 


Hl 

ke Miss Ford. 

I like Miss Bell. 

I like Miss James. 

1 like some ice cream. 


Moultrie - 


—Douglas Compton. 


Prepa 


Belleville 


to 


We went Belleville. 


iN Armouries, 
stores, hotels and houses 
River flows through the city. 
into the Bay of Quinte. 
go through Belleville. People 
d and many other things in 
The School for the 


bre: 
uille. 


It 
the Post Office, 

Court House, 
City Hall and many schools, factories, 
The Moira 


Deaf 
near Believille. —Ruth Morton. 


atory grade A. 


is a 


It flows 


Many trains 


make 


door knobs, locks, shirts, flooring, 


Belle- 
is 


Grade IIIB. 


The Snail 
Little snail, little snail, 
With your hard, stony bed, 
First stick out your horns. 
Then stick out your head. 


Oh, where is the little snail 
pray tell? 
He has drawn 
horns, i 


in his shell. 
chinese Mother 


Mother's Day 
Yesterday was 


People wore flowers. Some 


were coloured. 
white carnation to school 
ther is dead. 


Mother's 


gone, I 


himself up, head and 


Goose. 


Day. 
of the 


flowers were white and the others 
Miss Nurse wore a 
Her mo- 
Our mothers are alive 


We wrote post cards to them yesterday 
We love our mothers very much 


Grade 1A Billy Rule. 


Grade IA, 


‘We walked to the barn. 
We saw twenty cows. 
‘We saw some hens and roosters. 
We saw some little chickens. 
‘We sawsome pigs. 
We saw a horse. 
We saw ablack and white dog. 
We saw two cats. 
—Ella Pritchard. Grade IC 


Owls 


Do you know why an owl is the 
farmer's friend. He catchesthe mice 
that run around in the farmer's barn 
and eat his grain. 

The owl sleeps in the daytime and 
hunts for food at night. The mice 
hunt for their food at night, too. 

‘That is one reason why the owl can 
catch so many mice. 

One barn owlis known to have swal- 
lowed nine mice, one after the other. 
Three hours later he swallowed four 
more mice. Don't you think he was 
a good friend to the farmer? 

Nearly all owls eat rats and mice. 
Owls swallow their food whole. After 
a while they spit out the bones and skin 
in little balls. 

Owls eat insects that harm the crops 
The little screech owls eat cutworms 
and grasshoppers. He eats mice, too 
Sometimes he eats little birds, but he 
helps to pay for this by eating mfany 
insects. 

Have youeverheard the little screech 
owl at night? He gives a long, trem- 
bling cry that sounds somewhat like a 
baby crying. 

Did you ever hear the owl that says, 
“Whoo! Whoo!’' He is the big 
barred owl that lives in the deep woods 
and along low swamps. He eats not 
only mice, but frogs and lizards too. 

Some people think that the owl: 
of nouse at all, but you can see that 
they are % great help to us. 

‘There is one owl that is not always 
our friend. ‘That is the great horned 
owl. He eats the chickens and ducks 
in the farmyard. However, he does 
help the farmer in one way. He eats 
the rabbits, which in some places are 
a pest. 

Do you think the owls are worth 
protecting? 

—Learn to Study Readers 


May 4 

We went out of doors yesterday 
morning. We walked to the barn, 
We saw many chickens, pigs, cows 
hens, a horse and five ducks John 
caught a baby chicken. It was black 
andyellow. “Two cows ran and jump- 
ed. 


The News 
May 6, 1927 

Ferne Spencer and | saw four pi 
geons on Saturday. Audrey gota letter 
Isabella got a letter and-some funny 
papers. 

The boys and girls went for a walk 
on Sunday. Miss Daly and Miss 
O'Connell went for a walk. 

It rained on Monday 
Ruth got a letter. 

Clifford's father went for a new car 
on Tuesday. Maxwell saw a red- 
headed woodpecker. “The sun was 
shining. Willie got a letter. 

We wentto the city on Wednesday 
Itrained. Wecame back to school 11 
@ taxi. 

It was foggy and dull on Thursday 
Willie got a letter and some funny pa- 
pers. Edmour got some funny papers: 

The boys played hide-and-seek 0” 
Friday. Mrs. Williams gave a rose {0 
Miss James and Mamie. Miss Hill 
is sick. 

—Sarah Friedman. Grade II1B: 


morning 


Margaret Donaghy. Grade 1A. 


‘Clytie 
Long ago in the days of Apollo there 
lived alittle water fairy named Clytie. 
Her home was in a cave downin the 
sea where the goldfish lived. She had 
never seen the moon nor the stars nor 
theyreatround sun in the sky. But 


t faults. 
she was ahappy little fairy and loved StH gs tay litle girl gaod thinsore se 


her home in the sea. Sometimes she 
played with the pink and white shells 
that lay on the floor of her cave; and 
sometimes she drove through the water 
jn a pretty seashell boat. Her horses 
were two little goldfish. One evening 
when she was taking a ride she fell 
fast asleep. Onandon wentthe gold- 
fish straight up toward the top of the 
water. ‘They traveled all night, and 
when Clytic awoke her boat lay near 
the shore. How surprised she was to 
sec the greenearth! She climbed out 
of her shell and sat down to look at 
the sky, Soon, overhead inthe cast, 


~ came the great sun god Apollo. He 


smiled, and the world began to grow 
light. Birds sang ih thetree tops and 
plants unfolded their buds. Clytie 
watched all day till the Sun went to 
sleep in the west. After that she came 
very often to see the beautiful Sun rise. 
She loved his'bright face because he 
made every one happy. How she wish- 
edshe like were him! At lasta strange 
thing happened. One night when she 


was ready to go home, she could not! 


move her little feet. They had changed 
totiny roots that held her fast to the 
ground. Her dress of soft sea-moss 
had changed to large green leaves, 
and her bright yellow hair had become 
the golden petals of a flower. Clytie 
had her wish to be like the Sun. 
She was changed into a beautiful 
sunflower. 


Queen Victoria 


Nearly a hundred years ago in Eng- 
land a baby girl was born who was 
some day'to be the Queen of Great 
Bntain.” Her father was the brother 
of the King George IV, whe was ther 
onthe throne. But she was not weal- 
thy as little princesses are supposed to 
be, and she had no brothers or sisters. 

When she was a month old, she 
was named Victoria Alexandrina, but 
because that was such a long name her 
parents called her Drina. 

When she was four years old she 
did not want to be  called**Drina,’* 
but toid everybody they must call her 
toria.”’ The first’ letter she 
wrote she signed ‘‘Victoria,"’ and if 
you yo to London, you may see it ina 
great museum there. 

Her mother was very wise, and 
would not let any one tell the little girl 
she some day might be aQueen. She 
hadto live on plain food, to study 
mar. lessons, and to go to bed early. 

Her father died when.she was very 
Young Sheand hermother were very 
happy: together, and were never away 
from cach other until the little girl 
became Queen. 

She was very fond of dolls and dress- 
ed them herself. She dressed several 
to look like ladies in other countries. 
Some of her dolls are kept in the mu- 
seum now. 

One day when she was out walking 
with ler nurse she saw a very pretty 
doll’) a shop window. She wanted 


Mone, for that month, and she knew 
her other would not give her any so 
asked the man to keep it until she had 
Saved enough money to buy it. 

The kind shop-keeper put the doll 
away, and the little princess carefully 
saved all her pennies until she had 
*nouch to buy it, “Then she went to 
the shop at seven o'clock inthe morn- 
‘ng and patiently waited until the door 
“as open. She wasa very happy litle 


/ til when she carried her treasure 


ome 


"ver. much, but she had spent all her | 


Tue Canapian 


i 


Little Victoria had many lessons to 


learn. She had tolearnto speak many asked 


languages, to write well, and to study 
music and drawing. Sometimes she 
grew very tired of her lessons and was 
naughty like other little girls. Butshe 


was always turthful even about her. 


ing?*’ asked her mother one day at the 
end of school hours. 5 

“Well, madame, she was perhaps 
a little naughty once,’’ replied her 
teacher, “No,’’ said little Victoria 
sadly, “‘I was naughty twice, don’t you 
remember?’” 


When she was a very little girl, she ‘ 


was taken to see her uncle, the King. 
The King liked the gentle little girl 
es the quiet voice and pretty man- 
ner. 

He took her for a drive around the 
| royal gardens, and when he asked her 
what she would like the band to play, she 
' shyly answered, ‘‘I should like ‘God 
'Save the King,’ if you please.’’ 
| She became Queen of England 
‘when she was eighteen. The little 
girl who had so patiently and obediently 
done the things that little girls should 
do, and who had always done well 
everything that she had to do, became 
one of the wisest rulers Great Britain 
has ever had.—Setecren. 


— 


The Land of Story Books 


At evening,when the lamp is lit 
Around the fire my parents sit. 
‘They sit at home,and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with little gun, I crawl 

Allin the dark along the wall, 

And follow round the forest track 
\ Away behind the sofa back. 


| There, in the night. where none can 


! spy, 
All in my hunters’ camp I lie, 
And play at books that 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, 
woods, 

‘These are my starry solitudes, 

And there the river, by whose brink 

The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far awav, 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, ! 


Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 

At my dear Land of Story Books. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Daisies 
Atevening when I go bed 
[see the stars shine overhead; 


They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 


And often while I'm dreaming so, 
Across the ety the Moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For, when at morning I arise, 
‘There's not a star left in the skies; 
She's picked them all and dropped 
them down 
Into the meadows of the town. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman} 


—— 


What They Found 


Once upon a time there was a 
proud little rooster who decided to go 
upon a journey. 

“*T am tired of this dull barnyard,”’ 
he said. “‘lam going farther on, to try 
to find the best thing inthe world. I 


know what it will be—a great big pile | 


of corn as high asa hill."” And ott he 
started. 

Before the little rooster had gone 
very far on the road he met a squirrel. 


I have read 


these are the} 


“Where are you going so fast?”’ 
the squirrel. 

Tam going to find the best thing in 
the world,”’ said the rooster. 

: it may that be?’’ asked the 

squirrel. 

A pile of corn as high as a hill,’ 

answered the little rooster. 

‘Oh, you're much mistaken about 
that,’” said the squirrel. ‘“The best 
: thing in the world is a pile of nuts as 
a high asa mountain. Come with-me_ 
and we will look for it together.’’ 

So the squirrel and the little cooster 
traveled farther along the road and 
soon met a duck. 

‘Where are you going so fast?’’ 

asked the duck. 

‘We are trying to find the best 

thing in the world,” said the two. 
1 ‘And what may that be?’’ asked the 
duck. 

“*A pile of corn as high as a hill,’’ 
said the rooster. : 

“*A pile of nuts as high as a moun- 
tain,” said the squirrel. 

“Oh, no, you're both mistaken,”” 
the duck. “The bestthing in the 
world is a muddy pond as large as an 
ocean. Come with me and we will 
find it.” 

The three traveled to the end of 
the road, but it was a long journey 
and a dusty onein the hot sunlight. 

They were very tired when they 
came to the turnstile, and they had 
found no pile of corn and no pile of 
nuts and no wide, muddy pond So 
they turned back home again. 

As they were going back they saw 
an old woodchuck sitting cozily at his 
tree door and eating his supper. 

**When have you three been?” asked 

the woodchuck. 
!  **We have been trying to find the 
| best thing in the world,’’ said the 
three. 
| “*Why, you passed it early this mor- 
said the woodchuck. 
here?"’ asked the three. 
j  **You left it in the barnyard,”’ said 
the woodchuck to the little rooster. 

“And you left it in your own home 
pond,”’ he said to the duck. 

**And you left it in your own tree.” 
\ he said to the squirrel. 
| “What was it? ed the three. 
| “Contentment,” ’ said the old wood- 

chuck, as he took a big bite of apple. 
—Carolyn S. Bailey. 


ning, 


Brownies 

It is said that brownies are little 
fairies. Sometimes they come into our 
| house, but most of the time they live 
jout-of-doors in flowers and trees. 
| They are very tiny and wear brown or 
| grey trousers, green jacket, and little 
| ted caps trimmed with feathers. 
| There are several kinds of brownies. 
| Those that live in trees are called 

dryads. The nymphs live inthe sea. 
‘Then there are the sprites who live 
‘in popcorn kernels, and the elves who 
‘live among dry leaves. Besides these 
| there are the goblins and the witches, 
| who bring trouble and make mischief. 

Brownies are great workers. They 
wash dishes, sweep floors, carry in 
swood, and perform all sorts of little 
tasks and kindnesses. Brownies are 
very fond of animals and when they 
make their home in the barn, the cows 
and the horses are sure to be well 
cared for. 

Brownies come on Hallowe'en, but 
sometimes it seems as though the 
| goblins and the witches had had every- 
thing their own way. Surely the other 
Brownies, who are the most kind- 
hearted little people, would never be 
guilty of some of the things that are 
done on Hallowe'en. 

~How happy everyone would be on 
Hallowe'en if none but the good 
brownies would come—the brownies 
who pile up the neighbor's wood or 
do other kind deeds! 


| 


The Seasons. 
Sing a song of Seasons! 
Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 
—Robert Louis.Stevenson. 

Do you know the names of the 
seasons, and what each season brings? 

Spring brings warm winds and gen- 
tle showers. 

Birds come from the South, and 
sing as they build their nests. 

Flowers opentheir sleepy eyes, and 
trees put on their green dresses. 

Summer brings a vacation to the 
children. 

It brings June with its roses, and July 
with Dominon Day on the first. 

Autumn comes. The trees put on 
dresses of red and gold. The birds 
fly to the South. 

Farmers gather apples, and squirrels 
gather nuts for winter. 

Winter comes and covers the ground 
with snow. Jack Frost paints pittures 
on the windows and ices the brooks 
and ponds. 

Santa Claus drives his reindeer over 
the white snow, and brings presents to 
the happy children. 

Spring, summer, autumn, winter. 

Which season do you like best? 


The Habits of Flowers 

Flowers have habits, or ways of act- 
ing, just as people have. Some Howers 
shut themselves up at night as if to go 
to sleep, and open again in the morn- 
ing. Tulips, pond lilies, daisies, and 
dandelions are among those that close 
at night. 

When the mountain daisy shuts ups 
it forms a little green ball. Vhe golden 
petals of the dandelions fold up so 
closely that they look like buds which 
have never been cpened When the 
sun is hot, the dandelion closes itself 
up to keep from wilting. 

Do you know of any other Howers 
that close at night or at noon? Do you 
know of any that open at night and 
close inthe morning? —Selected. 


The Fox and the Crow 

Once a fox saw a crow fly off with 
a piece of cheese and a light on the 
branch of a tree. 

“T must get that piece of cheese,” 
said Master Reynard. So he waiked 
up to the foot of the tree. 

“Good day, Mistress Crow,”’ cried 
Reynard. *"How well you are look- 
ing today! How glossy your feathers! 
How bright your eye! Good Mistress 
Crow, | have heard that your voice is 
as fine as your figure is fair. Pray let 
me hear your notes that I may greet 
you as the Queen of Song.”” 

The crow, pleased with the soft 
words\of the cunning fox, began to 
caw her best. The moment she open- 
ed her mouth, the cheese fell to the 
ground, where it was snapped up by 
the fox. 

*“Thank you, Mistress Crow,” said 
he. “‘I like your cheese even better 
than your song.”” —Aexop. 


No man is happy who does not think 
himself so. ~Marcus Antoninus. 

The truest end of life it to know the 
life that neve: ends. Penn 

We live no more of our time here 
than we live well. — Carlyle. 


The Water that Has Passed 
Listen to the watermill, 
the Aivolowg slay. 
How. the: Cre ieee wheels 
roars the hours AWAY. 
Languidly the antainn Sind . 
the: wood 


Hinding up the sheaves, 
And a prov untae my mind, 
Axi bell 


fer that has passed.” 


‘Then 
With the wi 


Le ive no tender word 
while life sball baat 
aiIL will never grind i 
the water that lias pissed. 


‘Oh, the wastes hours of life 
That havegirittet vy 
Oh, the Kood corny have done, 
Host without i sib: 
‘That we might 
Thy «single word: 
Tronght conceived, but 1 
“Pershing unheard 


ve have saved 


er pennesl, 


that has passed” 
‘Author Uaknown 


A Good Winner 
from first paxe? 
sheet of white paper 


he asked. 

s my resignation.” 
Your resignation."” He brushed it 
aside, apparently unconcerned. “So 
you are leaving us, Mus Brown. 
When 

“Right—right awa’ 

“May | ask wh: 

She placed her cheque in front 
of him. “I think that is sufficient 
reason,’” she said, her voice trembling 
with indignation. “TL thought when 
you asked me to take a position with 
greater responsibilities that you intend- 
ed to pay me, of course: oe 

“did intend to pay you more,” 
he replied, “when you had demon- 
strated that you were fitted for the 
position.”” 

“Haven't Ichaven't | shown it? 
she asked, with a quick intake of her 
breath. He nodded then shook, his 
‘You have—and you haven't,” 
he answered. ‘‘Your ability to do 
publicity work is unquestionable, Miss 
Brown, but the position of assistant to 
Mr. Grieves calls for something more 
than that ve heard of the ex- 
pression, 4 1,’ Tsuppose. It’s 
aterm used in regard to @ person who 
has stood the test of failure, kept his 
temper, and shown a properand gener- 
ous spirit towards those who have won. 

Well, wonder if you ever heard 
the phrase; “a good winner.” The 
person who succeeds, or who receives 
4 promotion, sometimes faces more 
temper-trying tests than the one who 
fails. Promotions call for something 
more than efficient work — they require 
the ability to along with tok. Do 
you know why I'm teiling you all 
this?”’ he asked suddenly 

Without waiting for an answer, he 
wenton: ‘Irs because 1 know that 
nothing in your past work had prepared 
you for the position which you have 
just resigned, Asa stenographer you 
were merely one of a number of smali 
cous and you experienced practically 
no friction.” 

She turned to him quickly. ““Y: 
would be willing to give me my old 
position as your stenographer? she a 
ed cagerly. 

He waited a moment before he 
swered, “’No, | couldn't do tha 

She turned away, but as she reached 
the door and fumuled for the handle 
with tear-blinded cyes, he called her 

name 

“Pim willing to give you your old 
position as assistant to Mr. Grieves,” 
he said smiling. “‘L think you've 
learned a valuable lesson, Miss Brown. 
and that vou can make good no’ 

You'se ahardtime ahead of you, 
but t should help you to know that I'm 


she faltered. 


an- 


back of you, 
ing on you to 
He held out 


Mr. Grieves’ office, saw her ap- 
proach « the ‘advertising manager and 
speak to him. Once, twice, she 
gulped;then she smiled up at the adver- 
tising manager and nodded her head 
gs if she were assuring him that she 
would keep some promise. 

He saw her open the door into the 
stenographers’ room. His eyes could 
not follow her there, only his imag- 
ination. He reached out his hand 
towards a scratch pad and wrote a 
memorandum_ to the accountant; 
**Please note that MissBrown’s cheque 
1s to be raised from twenty to thirty. 
five dollars, from this date.’” He smi 
ed as he signed the little note. “She'll 
do,” he told himself as he pressed one 
of the buttons on his desk, “She's a 
good winner!” 


The Way You Take It 

“Prey rough going, ch?’’ One 
motorist hailed another with the com- 
radeship of the road. They were 
lined up on the one usable side ot the 
highway that was being rebuilt, waiting 
for the guard's signal to “Go ahead 
slowly—keep in line.” 

“Oh, yes, it is pretty messy just 
now; but we Il have some road forthe 
rest of our lives when all this business 
is over and forgotten,” replied the 
other cheerfully. 

He sounded the note of the majority 
who were suffering the discomforts 


and inconveniences of the construction | 


work. Few grumbled over the delays 
and the rough going. Must of them 
who had to go that way went cheer- 
fully, uncomplainingly, putting up 
with whar could not be avoided, in 
good spirits and temper. ° 
They were, either consciously or 
unconsciously, making things casier 
for themselves by such a_ spirit. ‘The 
cherry, optimistic spirit finds a lot less 
bumps in its road than the grouchy 
one. ‘The way you take things that 
are essentially unpleasant means a lot 
to you. If you enjoy being miserable 
you can add a whole lot to any parti- 
cular misery by groaning over it, and 
by fighting it stubbornly. If yowwant 
to minimize troublesome things, you 
can do alotin that direction by the way 
you take them. ‘There is alot of philo- 
sophy and considerable of religion in 
Jearning to take them right. —Onward. 


‘The Best Seller 

Some time ago one of the large 
dates of the United States had an 
editorial entitled “The Best Seller.” 
A correspondent, who had evidently 
kept it, sends it to us. It is well 
worth reproducing, and ts given here: 

“Every day 80,000 copies. Every 
year 30,000,000 copies. Andthe press- 
esday and night straining their bolts to 
supply the demand. 

“A new book? No; avery old one. 
Indeed, the first book ever put on the 
press. It never has been off since. 
An Oriental book with a vast 
Occidental circulation. An ancient 
book, but fitting modern needs, if the 
demand for it is any criterion. A 
book so cheap that a copy may be had 
fora few cents, yet fora single copy 
$50,000 was paid a few years ago, and 
many other copies have sold for large 
sums. a 

“A book of universal circulation. 
‘Translated into more than 700  lan- 
guages and dialects. Put into rai 
type tor the blind. 
guest rooms of the hotels, aboard all 
the ships of the navy, in_all the bar- 
racks of the army. A newspaper 
recently stated that the Captain of 
one of the vessels of the Shipping 
Board hasing died, it was found when 
his funeral service was heid that no 


Placed in all. the 


dock. | age. 
je wo Out- | ciple of his life to. act . courageously 
stripping all the novels, with their | whether the crowd is looking or not is 
occasional records of 100,000, even the real hero. 
200,000 occasionally more, in a sin- 


gle year. Everybody knows what the 
book is— Man should never be ashamed to ow; 
“The Bible, of course that he has been in the wrong, which 


: is but saying in other words, that heis 
True Heroism. wiser today than he was yesterday. 
It was noon hour on a large building 
in the course of construction. lost == 
of us, while enjoying our pipes, were Canadian National Railways 
discussing the probability of getting a LEAVK ORTH STATION 4 
turkey orchicken for Christmas, which tect Gran ech StU 
was then drawing near. One young oR neeR 
felon abricklayer, was prow peer 
ing\around a ticket which would take 
| him) to England on a visit to his ; 
| mother'speople. Afterayear ofhard| {iter uss 
! saving and self-denial he was going to] Canadian 
have a good time. Most of usenvied S81 a. 


vitw 


oon, 5.10 p.m. 
UH STATION 
610 


2 

ific Railwiy 
15, pan AB ptt 
207 inn 
ye Traitis tuarked (bp) run daily, all 
daily except Sunday. 


Aver 


him. 
There had been an old man working 
| with us, who had lately died, and his | ——— 
widow, a poor, faded” little woman, ‘p, sMITtt- 'CA. 
; had just called around to thank the 
boys personally for the small assistance 
we had rendered hér during her hus- ; 
| band’s sickness. One of us asked her 
{what her plans were for the future, 
| and, after telling us how she was goi 
{to try hard to. make a living, she said 
perhaps she might make enough money 
in the course of time to take her back 
to the old country, where she would 
‘be among some who would care for 
‘her in her old age. 
! No doubt in her tear-dimmed eyes {s 
she could see visions of the quiet, 
peaceful time she might have those Hl ag —— 
many thousand miles away. The) ™M ad a # 1. Bit RK 
young fellow looked atthe old lady and | eae ne or ap ith 
then at the ticket in his hand, and then Nicene Bauru ae Mending 
quietly handed it to her, telling her in} 2QUKEN'S PAK 
a few brief words what it was and giv- | Puoxe Co 0 
ing her a few directions. None of us | 
could speak, but we all tried hard to | 
think what it meant to the old lady, and 
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School for the Blinu 
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tried harder still to realize what it NESCLAL athe 
meant to. him, He was truly “a| ee ioatgnects ita 


knight of the steel blade. cted. 
Why Courageous | Toronto Evangelical Church of the Deaf 
A. school teacher on a certain oc- | * Ww se Sires (between Yonge and 


casion asked the boys of her school 
to tell her their ideas of bravery. 

One lad expressed. his view of the | 
subject by saying, “Most boys a 
brave because some one is lookin | 
‘This boy was a philosopher. He had 
been studying human nature evidently, | 
and had become conscious of what an 
influence the onlooker had in causing 
people to be brave. 

‘There is no question but what praise 
has much to do with courage. We are 
fond of the good- will of those with | 
whom we associate. We often say we | $1. FRANCIS DE SAL:S SOCIETY 
do not care what people think of us, | o 
or of our conduct, but that is not true, 
We do care a good deal as to the} 
opinion which our friends have of us, | 
and this is one of the great propelling 
incentives to unselfishness and true 
valor. No one cares tobe called a 
coward, and most of us would rather 
face a gun than have that epithet hurl- 
ed at us, or affixed to our names. 

1s approbation, however, the pi 
which we should primarily contend | 
for? Isadesire to be respected and 
admired the first motive which should | 
prompt us in doing well? We think | 
not. Every person should consider | 
self-Fespect as being more valuable | 
than public respect. A boy should be} 
brave because he owes it to himself to 
be brave. We know that we can’t be 
at our best and be cowardly or selfish. 
It is as important that we should be) 
heroic when we are fighting some | 
temptation on the battleground of our ; 
Se ee cave archiround|; be Antperial Press 
ed by a cheering crowd. Cheers, or POULT CS pe ao pe 
praise 1s a by-product. Applause is es foes 
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Alphabet Cards and 
Writing Pads 
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for -ale at the rate of * 
or every titee pads for We, | 


Job Printina Neatly end Promptly Lone ; 


‘His Majesty King George V. 


The Crown of Empire 


Thou, by whose might the Heavens 
stand, 
The Source from whence they 


are countless as the 


Who call’st the stars by name, 
Our puny empires rise and fa 


Like npples on the sea, 
But Thou, O God, art Lord of all, 
All live, O God, to Thee. 


Not, therefore, in mere pride of race, 
Lift we our hearts to-day. 

W hans haye set us in our place, 
Thine arm is still our stay; 

ine ayeless forces do not cease 

To movid us as of yore— 

le chise ling of the arts of peace, 
The anvil-strokes of war. 


hen link our realms in brotherhood, 
Firm Law's and equal rights, s 
hold the Empire's good, 
my that unites; 
ind ake that speech whose thunders 
toll, 

Round sil the seven seas, 
Mecharliiver from pole to pole 
rsal peace. 


fron all regions of the earth, 
eath warm or w i 
eve 
ron, lercessions 
ord, bless that Royal Heart, we pray, 
And crown with every grace, 
ho kneels hetore Thy throne to-day 
AS Sovereign of our race. 
Frederick George Scott. 


“*God save our gracious King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King.” 
From Thee all blessings flow, 
On him Thy grace bestow, 
Guard him from ev 
God save the King. 


His Royal Highness Prince Edward of Wales 


Her Majesty Queen Mary 


Not Motherland alone, 

Loyal to King and throne, 
Thy blessing craves. 

Vast linds beyond the seas 

Repeat the earnest pleas, 

ery foe, Where proudly on the breeze 

His banner waves. 


The Prince of Wales. 


Where'er our wandering sons may 
foam, 


Bri 
And safe abroad they all may fare 
Where’ er they ta 
For this let's thank our jolly tars, 
Whose courage never fails, 
And best of all who sail the blue 
Is the gallant Prince of Wales. 


nia rules the ocean, 


¢ the notion; 


Chorus: 

Welcome, O son of the king, 

List to the song that we sing: 
Glory and power attend thee, 
Thrice noble son of the king! 
Joyfully we acclaim thee, 

Loud let the welkin ring, 

Proudly and grandly we greet thee; 
Welcome, O son of the king. 


‘The men who sail the mighty deep, 
Maintaining Britain's glory 

Have raised the Hag in every clime, — 
Full well we know the story 

~“Vhey count no cost, but straightway go 
Wherever duty hails, 

And the noblest Prince who sails the 


seas 
As the gallant Prince of Wales. 


‘The soidier bold in every land 
Is honored by his nation, 

In war he nobly plays his part, 
Whatever be kis station; 
But on the seas, we have no peers, 
And not a nation fails 

‘To envy us such sailor men 
As the gallant Prince of Wales. 
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Who Loves The Trees Best? 
Who loves the trees best? 

“‘1,”” said the Spring. 
“Their leaves so beautiful 

To them I bring.””. 


Who loves the trees best? 
“*1"* Summer said, 

**l give them blossoms, 
White, yellow, red."” 


Who loves the trees best? 
“*I," said the Fall 

“‘I give luscious fruits, 
Bright tints to all.”” 


Who loves the trees best? 
**] love them best,” 
Harsh Winter answered. 

“I give them re: 


‘Answer to Search Questions in 
the Issue of May 16. 

1 The chief officer of a city and town 
is called a mayor; of village, and 
township, areeve; of a county, awar~ 
den. A warden is chosen by the 
council. Mayors and reeves are 
elected by the people. 

2 The planets in order of distance from 
the sun are Mercury, Vent The 
rth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune, The largest planet is Jupi- 
ter. [thas eight satellites or moons. 
Saturn has rings revolving around ityand 
ten moons. ‘The planets were all nam- 
ed after Greek or Ronan gods, except 
the earth 

4 White Coal is the name sometimes 
ctric: Iris produc- 
Niagara Falls, C mpbellford, 
Falls, Ottawa, Kenora, the 


given to el 
ed at 


Soo, ete. 

4 A kind of mosquito spreads vellow 
fever. It is supposed to get the gern: 
from asick person when biting h 
and then it injects itinto awell person. 


5 A dog keeps its tongue hanging out, 
and keeps puffing, to keep cool, be- 
cause a dog never, perspites, 


b Hornets, and wasps were the first 
paper makers. ‘Their nests are made 
from wood fibre, the same as paper is. 


7 A cat-hsh has no se 


8 Ice is lighter than an equal volume 
ot water We know this because ‘ce 
floats, with part of it projecting above 
the water. The r 
pands when freezing 


9 Quilp is a character is OL Cur 
Shop, Ariel in The Tempest, J 
Valjean in Les M serables, Smt 

as Nickleby, The Knight of the 
Couchant Leopard in The ‘Talisman, 
Eva in Uncle Tom's cabin, Falstaffin 
Henry IV and V, ‘Tiny Tim in “The 
Christmas C: Circe inthe Odyssey, 
Friday in Robinson Crusee. 


10 24 ft The square root of 30 squar- 
ed 18 squared =24 


is obtained from the root of 
a plant called mar Ir is produced 
in South America. 


Coleridge wrote 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All creatures great and small.” 
The poem in which these lines ar. 
found is The Ancient Mariner. 


13 Millet painted “The Angelus.” 


He was a Frenchman He lived 1814 
to N75. Whe picture shows a peasant 
man and woman ina held) When 


the Angelus rings they stop work and 
bow their heads in prayer for a few 
minutes He also painted “The 

* **Feeding the Birds,” “The 
Man with the Hoe” etc 


rand cement is made of clay 
Iris used for building 
sidewalks, street pavements, walls of 
houses, bridges, ete. In Norway a 
ship has been recently built of cement 


estone 


15. Scotland has been desenbed as 


Tre 


the “‘Land of the Mountain and the 


Flood.”* Scott first wrote these lines. and help her mother. 


16. ‘The invasion of Russia broke 
the power of Napoleon. He was fin- 
ally defeated at the Battle of Water- 


loo. He was exiled to the island of to them. 


St. Helena. He had been previously 
exiled to the island of Elba, south of 
France. He was Corsican. 


17. The cities in the world that have 
a population of over one” million are 
London, New York, Paris, ‘Tokyo, 
Chicago, Vienna, Berlin, Petrograd, 
Philadelphia, Moscow, Buenos Aires, 
Hankow, Osaka, Calcutta, Constanti- 
nople, Glasgow ,Rio de Janiero, Pe- 
king, Shanghai and Detroit. 

18. The kangaroo runs on only two. 
legs. It propels itself by jumping, in 
which it is aided by its powerful tail. 
Its habitat is in Australia. 


19. Hard water has considerable 
lime in it. Soft water has none, or 
very little. 


Why the Horse-Chestnut was 
Named 

Many of us know how’ very inter- 
esting is the study of words. Some- 
times a whele story can be found 
simply ina name. So we very often 
turn the pages of our dictionaries to 
find What the wise men have written 
there. One day | had been locking 
ata great chestnut tree that 


grows near I watched the 
great buds, which have a thick cover- 
ing which is overlaid with some 


sticky substance that ps it closed 
so tightly that nct a singl: drop of 
winter's rain can touch the tender 
buds. Now that May was near 
1 knew they would soon open: 

Bur 1 was curious to know why it 
was called the horse-chestnut, so 
went to books for help They told 
that the tree had been brought from 
Constantinople hundreds of years 
ago, ard that long ago the nuts used 
to he ground and fed to horses, and 
so the tree w the horse 
nuttree. Thats dso good a re: 
that I never doubted it until one d 
a student of the great outdeor world, 
which is the very best plice to learn 
nature’s secrets, showed me another 
and a better reason. 

If any of you would hke to know 
it, take a small branch from a horse- 
chestnut tre You will see at short 
distances along it ridges, and close be- 
side them small dets raised in the bark 
With a sharp penkni atwig from 
ntwo of these ridges, which 
sears growth. Cut the wood 
ily away from around this ridge, 
sloping it back diagonally Now, if 
sou hold this stick up it will look very 
like a horse's leg. “Whe bend for the 
kneejoint is there; the ndge formsthe 
outline of the hoof; the small dots are 
nine in number, and arranged like 
horseshoe nails; and inside is a small, 
dark sport, called the frog, that is al- 
ways to be found in the - of a real 
horse. “Then you, too, will think for 
once the dictio-ary makers have been 
caught napping, and that we have a far 
better reason than theirs for naming 
this the horse-chestnut. ~The Ep- 
worth Herald 


Snow White and Rose-Red 

Once upon a time & poor woman 
lived ina little house at the edge of a 
forest. In frontof the house there 
wasagarden. Inthe garden there were 
two rose-bushes One Sush_ had 
white roses. the other had red roses. 
‘The woman had two little girls who 
were like the rose-bushes 
She calledthem Snow-white and Rose- 
re 


Rose-red liked to play in the mea- 
dow and look for butterflies and flow 
ers. 


TANADIAN 


Snow-white liked to stay at home 


‘The two’children often went to the 
fields to gather red berries. The little 
rabbits ate leaves out of their hands, 
and the birds sang their sweetest songs 


In the summer Rose-red picked the 


red roses and the white roses and gave | them. 


them to her mother. _In the winter 


Snow-white lighted the fire and hung all this gold is mine. The dwarf 


the kettle on the hook. 

One night, as they sat_ by the fire, 
some one knocked atthe door. “Run, 
Rose-red, and open the door, sai 
the mother. ‘Some one wishes to! 
come in.”” { 

When the little girl opened the door, ! 


there stood a big, black bear. | 
“Do not He frightened,”” said the | 
bear. ss not hurt you. I should } 


said the mother. 
“Lie down by the fire, but be careful 
not to burn your fur."” 

‘Then Snow-white and Rose-red 
brushed the snow from the bear's fur. 
Soon they became good friends and 
the bear let the children play with him. 
When bedtime came, the mother said 
to the bear, “You may lie there by 
the fire to-night, and keep yourself 
dry and wart 

In the morning Snow-white opened 
the door 

“Come back to-night,” she said, as 
the bear trotted over the snow into the 
forest. 

After that the bear came to the 
house every evening. He lay down 
by the fire and let the children play 
with him as much as they wished. 
They grew very fond of him. 

When spring came, the bear said to 
Snow-white, "Now | must go away 
and | cannot come back until winter. 

‘Where are you going, dear bear?” 
asked Snow-white. 

**T must go into the forest and take 
care of my gold,” saidthe bear. “In 
winter the dwarfs cannot work aw 
that the sun is warm they will steal my 
gold and carry it to their home in the 
mountains.”” 

Snow-white and  Rose-red were 
lonely without their friend, the bear. 
They often wished that he would come 
ack and play with them. 

One day the two little girls went to 
the forest for some wood. 
hey saw:a tree lying on the ground. 
hing was jumping up and down 
heside it. 

As they came near the tree they 
saw a dwarf. He had a snow-white 
beard a yard long. ‘The end of it 
as caught in the tree. 

**Come quick and help me!’” he 


rie 

The children pulled and pulled, but 
they could not pull the beard out of 
the tree. 

‘Then Snow-white took a pair of 
scissors out of her pocket and cut off 
the end of the beard 
The little dwarf did not stop to say 
Vhank you.’ He took a bag of 
gold that was hanging on the roots of 
the tree, and went away. 

Soon after Snow-white and Rose-red 
were going to the own. ‘They heard 
a loud cry and ran to see what was the 
cr. 
here sat the dwarf, screaming and 
erving. A big bird was flying around 
and around him. 

“Look! look!” cried Rose-red. 
‘ big bird will carry the dwart 
away with him ”” 

»the children caught hold of the 
«man and held him fast. 

what you have done,” cried 
he, when the bird flew away. “You 

torn my cdat."” 

When the children were coming 
home they saw the dwarf again. He 
was sitting on a rock, counting his 


gold 


came trotting outof the wood. He 
struck the dwarf tothe mona wih 


When he-saw them he looked very 
Just then their old friend, the bear, 


great paw. 
‘Then the bear's skin felloff anda 
young man dressed in gold stood beside 


“Tama king's son,”’ hesaid, “and 


changed me into a bear and stole my | 
gold. Now that he is dead I ama 
prince again.”’ 

‘Then they all went home to the 
little house in the woods. Every year 
the rose-bushes bear most beatiful roses 
one white and the other red.—Jacob 
and William Grimm. 


Little Sunshine 


Once there wasa little girl named 
Elsa. She hac avery old grandmother, 
with white hair, and wrinkles all over 
her face. Elsa’s father had a large 
house that stood on a hill. 

Fach day the sun peeped in at the 
windows and made everything look 
bright and beautiful. 

The grandmother lived on the north 
side of the house. The sun never 
came to herroom. 

Once day Elsa said to her father, 
“Why doesn’t the sun peep into 
Grandma's room? I know she would 
like tohave him.”” 

“The sun cannct look in at the 
north windows,” said her father. 

“Then let us turn the house around, 


“It is much too large for that,’” said 
her father. 

““Will Grandma never have any 
sunshine in her room?’’ asked Elsa. 

“OF course not, my child, unless 
you can carry some to. her.”” 

After that Elsa tried and tried to 
think how she could carry the sun- 
shine to her Grandmother. 

When she played in the fields she 
saw the grassand the flowers nodding 
their heads. ‘The birds sang sweetly as 
they flew from tree to tree. 

Everything seemed to say, We 
love the sun. We love the bright, 
warm sun."” 

“Grandma would love it, to,” 
thought the child. ‘‘I must take some = 
to her."” 

When she was in) the garden one 
morning she felt the sun's warm mys 
in her golden hair, Then she sit 
down and she saw them in her lip, 

“Ty ill take them in my. dress,” 
she thought, “‘and carry them 
| Grandma’s room.” So she jumped up 
and ran into the house. 

“Look, Grandma, look! 1 have | 
some sunshine for you, 7” she cried. 
| And she opened her dress, but .there 
ray to be seen. 
| ps out of your eyes, my | 
| child,’’ said her grandmother, and: 
it shines in you sunny, golden hair. | do 
not need the sun when I have you 
with me. 

Elsa did not understand how the 
sun could peep out of her eyes. But 
| she was glad to make her dear grand- 
| mother happy. 
| Every morning she played in the 
garden. Then she ran to her grand 
mother's room to carry the sunshine 
in her eyes and hair. : 
he dear grandmother told her fairy 9 
stories until the little girl's eyes sparke 
with joy. 


London, with a population of seveh | 
If mill he wo 
si millions, 


isa close second, 
German capital, comes third, with fout 
illion. Paris has three millioms 


Chicago not quite three million, 4” 
Tokio about two million. 


Tue Canapian 
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Pupils locals 

Note: ‘These pas are sae a be a 

quage exercise and a means veloping 
em encouraging the use of correct and facile 
English. “They are written by the puj 
then corrected and revised under the 
tion of the teacher, who is responsible for the 
form in which they finally appear. 


Miss DeaNNARD's CLass 
Home, Sweer Home 
~We shall soon write our examina- 
tions. We hope that we shall pass. 
We shall pack our trunksin June. We 
shall go home four weeks from today. 
My grandmother will meet me in Perth 
at the station. All the pupils will be 
very glad to see their parents, and I will 
be very glad to see my grandmother 
again. [ hope that all the pupils and all 
the teachers will have a good time this 
summer I shall help my grandmother 
work hard because my poor grand- 
mother is old. Weare looking forward 
to going back to our sweet homes. 

~ Doris Mabel Wenzel. 

THe Woops 

Last Saturday the scout boys went 
to the woods, ‘They went with Mr. 
Burrell and Mr. Spanner. When 
they arrived there, they made several 
fires and cooked their dinner. They 
had a grand time in the woods. They 
came back to the boys’ residence about 
60" clock. 

Some girls went to the woods too and 
found many beautitul flowers. They 
picked them and carried them home. 

‘They wanted to give them to Miss 
Deannard so that they could give her 
abig surprise. Miss Deannard liked 
them very much and she put them in 
vases. She thanked the girls for giv- 
ing them to her. She brought some 
of the Howers to school. 


After a whilevthe flowers died. 
We missed them very much. 
—Nellie Toyne. 
A Tree SwaALtow. 
A tree swallow isa pretty little 
bird that comes tous in the spring. 


It ties swittly and darts from place 
to place catching flies, It is about six 
inches long. Its back and head are 
of aureen metallic color, Its breast 
iswhite. It builds its nest in a hole 
in tree or in abird house. One day 
this week a boy found a poor de: 
swallow and brought it to our school 
He gave it to Miss Deannard 
and she showed it tous. We do not 
know what happened to it. Hilton 
Elwood Bell. 

THe Own 
On May Ist two of the boys went 
tothe woods. Asthey walked through 
the woods they found a young horned 
owl onatree and caught i 
covered with brown and white feathers. 

Its claws were very sharp, Abra- 
han) Hanna brought the owl to Miss 
Desonard, We were very much 
surposed to see it and she told us that 
itwos a horned owl It had pretty 
featierg. Its beak was very strong, 
and <lso its taloy 
“r tecess Miss Deannard told 
Fraos Radmore to get some raw meat 
for ‘he owl and she fed it. It opened 
its mouth wide and swallowed the 
me ‘Then we put it ina box, 

That morning Dr, Coughlin came 
to our class-room and saw it. 

\ ifraid that the owl would 
die it we kept it very long, so after a 
few days, Abraham took it back to 
the sods. Audrey Louise Pittaway 
Morns 

Last autumn some boys and girls 
looked for’ worms. “They brought 
them 10 Miss Deannard who putthem 
tht box. Inashort time the worms 
spun cocoons in the box. “They stay- 
edthereall winter. About four weeks 
ago Wo pretty moths came out of the 
Socoons and last week two more came 
out One wasa polyphemus and the 
other Wasa prometh WwW six 
More cocoons in the box and expect 
they will come out soon, Our teacher 


room 


mounted two of the moths and we 


So he thought that he would gather, 


shall keep them in our class room. ; a large army to fight with the English 


—Blanche M. Batty | if the spider tried again 


How Butrer 1s Mave 

— Butter is made from cream which 
rises on the top of milk. Farmers 
milk the cows. ‘They bring the milk 
to the house and put it through a 
separator which separates the cream 
from the milk. They then put the 
cream into cans tn cool it. - 

Then they put the cans in waggons 
orcars and bring them to the creamery. 
They take the cans one by one into the 
creamery and weigh them. A man 
writes the names and numbers of the 
cans in a book. The creamery men 


take off the lids and put them on a’ 


wash-boiler. “Then a man grades the 
cream. A another man puts it into 
a vat and starts the machinery which 
heats the cream. A man keeps test- 
ing the temperature every little while 
until it is just right. “Phe cream then 
flows into a churn. When it is all 
in, it begins to churn. After a while 
a man putssalt intothe churn. Soon 
the butter is separated from the milk. 
‘The man opens a tap and the 
buttermilk runs out. Then he puts 
water in the churn to wash the butter. 
After the milk is all washed out of the 
butter, the man takes it out of the 
chur He puts it on a table. He 
cuts itinto pound bricks and wraps it 
‘Then he puts it into large boxes. Each 
box weighs forty-six pounds. It is 
then put into the refrigerator. to keep 
it cold. Butter sells for about forty- 
five cents a pound. 
—Harvey Peter Henderson. 


Home 

—We shall go home in three weeks. 
Some boys and girls will be glad to 
see their parents. 

We shall have our trunks examined 
and if they are broken, we shall mend 
them. ‘Then the supervisors will pack 
our trunks for us. If the trunks are 
not strong, the carpenter boys will rope 
them. 

On June 13th early in the morning 
the big boys will carry the trunks out 
of the basements and place them on the 
sidewalk at the road in front of the 
builbdings [think that! shall help Mr 
Boyd thatmorning. Some of the girls 
will help Mr.Boyd put lunch into 
boxes for the pupils to have on the 
train. —Frank Radmore. 

On May 4th on Wednesday my 
little friend Ruth Turpin of Colborne 
fell into the water in a creek near her 
home and was drowned. Her mother 
took her out of the creek. 

Last Saturday afternoon my family 
Ruth’ sfuner- 
urpin’s home. 
My relatives and friends came from 
Hamilton, Oshawa, and Brighton 
Her boay was taken to the Anglican 
Church and then to the Lakeport Cem- 


etery. My relatives and friends came 
to Belleville from Colborne. “They 
stayed until Sunday. Last Sunday 


Metealf took a picture 
friends, family and me. 
In the afternoon we all went to Col- 
borne to Mrs. Turpin’s. After. 
smpper was over, my relatives and 
friends went to Oshawa and Hamilton 
about 7 0’ cloc We came to Belle- 
ville about 11 o'clock. 
Bruce 


morning M 
of my re 


. Yerrow 


Roserr Brece 

—Robert Bruce was the king “yt 
Scotland after Wallace. He was bor 
in 1274 in Scotland. He was a soldier, 
and he and his army fought with the 
English soldiers. He tried to tree 
Scotland from the English but he 
failed six umes. 

One day he went to a poor hut ande 
lay down on abed. He saw a spider 
ing to spin its web from beam ‘te 
beam over his head; but it failed six 
times, just. as many times as Bruce 
had been defeated by the English. 


tthe work. 


The spider 
reached the top of the room and 
Bruce gathered the large army and 
went to battle and he defeated ‘the 
English. —Eva Irene Stoner 


Mr. Latty’s Crass 
‘Tue Scouts 

Last Sunday Iwasascout. Francis 
Meyette and I are in the same’ patrol. 
Mr. Burrell welcomed us into ‘the 
scouts. He told us that he hoped we 
would make good scouts and enjoy 
Phat night some of the 
teachers visited the scout room. 
The scouts showed them how’ to tie 
knots, how to bandage fractures, and 
some signalling. I shall learn to do 
many things. —Gordon Webb. 


Sumer Sports Day 
Day will come on May 24 
to 


th. Weh 
school. We shall play games. We shall 
have summer sportson June 3rd. We 
hope that the weather will be nice that 
day. ‘The girls and boys ars busy prac- 
ticing for field sports every. afternoon 
and evening. 

ome very nice prizes will be given to 
the winners. Dr. Coughlin will give 
the first prizes for the senior boys and 
girls. “They will be nice silver cups. 

Everyone will try their best to win a 
prize. The first prize will be won by 
the boy and girl who wins the most 
points in the summer sports and winter 
sports. —Jean Victoria ‘Thompson. * 


My Vistr in OsHawa 
t summer my sister Beth and 
T went to Oshawa to stay with my 
grandmother for several days. My 
grandmother let Beth and me gu to see 
my auntand cousin My cousin On- 
ona asked me if we wanted to go swim- 
ming. I did not want to. “The next 
afternoon Onona, Jean, Billy, Bobbie, 
Beth and [| went to a park. M¥ cou- 
sin Jean and | went to a store to buy 
some watermelons, but they were all 
When we came back to the 
park, we played several games. After 
Carson took Bethandme home We 
had a good time [hope I shall visit 
Oshawa this summe: 
Elise Lillian Luke . 


s 


THe New Boy Scours 

—Last Sunday evening at 7 o'clock 
some of the teachers and two boys 
Charles Meyette and Murray Brigham 
visited the scout room. “They sat on 
chairs. Mr. Burrell asked the boy 
scouts to stand up. Lawrence Roach 
heldthe flag. Willie Abrams toc 
Carriere to Mr. Burrell. Mr. Burrell 


asked Joe some questions Joe told 
him that he wished tobeascout. Joe 
repeated the scout promise. Then 


Mr. Burrell gave him his har and a scour 
badge. “They shook hands with each 
other. Mr. Spanner puta scout scarf 
around Joe’s neck. He shook hands 
with Joe. Messrs. Burrell and Span- 
ner welcomed the new scouts, “The 
new scoutsare Joe Carriere, Jack H 


Webb, 


rison, Elwood Bell, Gordon 

and | Gordon and Tbelong to Law- 
rence R . Lam very proud 
that Lam a the scouts. 1 
ama tenderfoot scout Francis G. 
Meyette. 


A Trip ro rie Woops 
-Last summer my friend Alex 
her asked my family to go for a 
stride with him. On the Oronabee 
River wesaw acrane. We clipped our 
hands. It was frightened and it flew 
atvay, Wesoon reached his camp in 
the woods. His camp was named 
Mura Le We wentto bed about ten, 
o'clock. The next morning my father, 
Alex and | went fishing We were 
lucky and caught some nice fish In 
the afternoon Alex and | went for a 
walk in the woods — We saw a wasp's 
nest oratree. It looked likea ball of 
grey paper. We threw sticks atit and 


Bui 
be 


then ran away because we were afraid 
of the wasps. We returned to Peter- 
boro that evening. —Walter Scott. 


Wuy I am Kinp to My Car 

lam going to tell you about my cat 
Last summer my cat Tom went away. 
He did not come to my home again. 
t missed him, because he was fat and 
pretty. He always was clever. My 
friend Audrey Hickland gave a kitten 
tome. It was brown and white. It 
has a very pretty tail. I thanked Au- 
drey very much forher kindness. My 
mother and father did not love the kit- 
ten but I loved it very much. I al- 
ways feed it. I love this kitten better 
than the big cat. I have a good time 
playing with it. I alWays take it to 
the barn every night beejuse | am 
afraid thata thief might steal my kitten. 
I received a letter from my mother. 
She told me that my kitten is big now. 
1 am disappointed. 1 wish it would 
be small again. —Esther Bowen. 

My Cookino Test 

—Scoutmaster Burrell and Assistant 
Scoutmaster Spanner told us that the 
scouts would go to the woods on Sat- 
urday May 7th. We went to the 
printing office at 11. 45a. m.. They 
talked to us about the hike for a few 
minutes. “Then we went across the field 
to Jones’ Creek. 

They told us that we would try our 
cooking test. This 1s one test before 
‘an be a second class scour. “Uhere 
are many tests. 1 had to make a fire. 
I had two matches. 1 had to cook 
some beefsteak and pota 


v 


successful in passing my test. ave 
passed some other tests and | shall try to 
be a second class scout. —Syd. Wall. 


Sir Puiu Stoney 

Sir Philip Sidney was born in 1554. 
He was a brave soldier and a kind- 
hearted man. 

At that time the English people 
were helping the Dutch people. “The 
Spanish people were fighting against 
the Dutch people. Queen Elizabeth 
sent some soldiers to Hol Sir 
Philip Sidney was the leader of some 
soldiers. e 

In one battle Sidney was 
wounded. His men took care of him 
He was very thirsty. He asked them 
fora drink of water. 

Just as he was raising the cup of 
water to his lips he saw a dying soldier. 

Sidney was thirsty but he gave the 
cup of water to the dying soldier 

That was a kind deed. 

Alex Glennie. 


Homr-GoinG 

May 17, 1927 
1 yor a letter from my sister 
Kathleen. She told me she will get 
married in June. 1 will miss her. 
I have five sisters and five brothers at 
home. One brothers live at Detroit. 
He works there. His name is Fred. 
Lam glad that | am soon going home 

to my family. Sadie M_ Lite. 


Mowreai 

General Montealm was the leader 
of the French army in Canada in the 
Seven Years War. The French and 
the British were at war with each 
other, That war was called the Seven 
Years War because it lasted for seven 
years. 

Montcalm was a very brave and 
noble man. At first he was success- 
ful in war. He took several British 
forts. He also made the French forts 
very strang. He made Quebec the 
strongest fort in North America. “No 
one thought that any soldiers could 
capture Quebec, General Wolfe 
was the leader of the British soldiers. 
At first he was very much discouraged 
but finally succeeded on the Plains of 
Abraham. 

Inthe battle Wolfe was killed) Mont- 
calm was defeated. He was severely 
wounded and died soon afterward. — 
Margaret Bowen. 
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Who Loves The Trees Best? 
Who loves the trees best? 

**1,’? said the Spring. 
“Their leaves so beautiful 

‘To them | bring.” ; : 


Who loves the trees best? 
“*1,"? Summer said, 

“*T give them blossoms, 
White, yellow, red.”’ 


Who loves the trees best? 
¥ said the Fall 

“I give luscious fruits, 
Bright tints to all.” 


Who loves the trees best? 
**T love them best,” 
Harsh Winter answered. 

“*T give them rest.” 


‘Answer to Search Questions in 

the Issue of May 16. 
1 The chief officer of a city and town 
is called a mayor; of @ village, and 
township, a reeve; ofa county. awar- 
den. A warden is chosen by the 
council. Mayors. and. reeves are 
elected by the people. 


2 The planets in order of distance from 
the sun are Mercury, Venus, The 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune. ‘The largest planet is Jupi- 
ter. Ir has eight satellites or mouns. 
Saturn has rings revolving around itand 
ten moons. ‘The planets were all nam- 
ed af jreck or Roman gods, except 
the earth 


4 White Coal is the name sometimes 
given to electrical powe 
ed at 


r. Itis produc- 
Campbellford, 
Kenora, the 


Falls 
Onawa, 


ara 


Ni 
F; 


4 A kind of mosquito spreads yellow 
fever. It is supposed to get the germ 
from asick person when biting him, 
and then it injects itinto awell person. 


5 A dog keeps its tongue hanging out, 
and keeps puffing, to keep cool, be- 


cause a dog never, perspires. Ri 


b Hornets, and wasps were the first 
paper makers. “Their nests are made 
from wood fibre, the same as paperis. 


7 A cat-fish has no. sc 


8 Ice is lighter than an equal volume 
ot water. We know this because ‘ce 
floats, with part of it projecting above 
the water. The reason is that water ex- 
pands when freezing 


9 Quilp 1s acharacter is OL Curiosity 
Shop, Ariel in The Tempest, Jean 
Valjean in Les Miserables, Smike in 
Nicholas Nickleby. he Knight of the 
Couchant Leopard in The Talisman, 
Eva in Uncie Tom's cabin, Falstaftin 
Henry IV and V, Tiny Tim in The 
Christmas Carol, Circe inthe Odyssey, 
Friday in Robinson Crusoe: 

10 24 ft The square root of 30 squar- 
ed 18 squared = 24 


1} ‘Papioea is obtained from the root of 
a plant called manjoc — It is produced 
in South America. 


{2 Coleridge wrote 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All creatures great and small.” 
The poem in which these lines ar. 
found is The Ancient Mariner. 


13 Millet painted “The Angelus.” 
He w Frenchman He lived 1814 
to 18 The picture shows a peasant 


man and woman ina held When 
the Angelus rings they stop work and 
how their heads in prayer for a few 


minutes He also painted “The 
Sower.”” “Feeding the Birds,” "The 
Man with the Hoe etc 

4 Vortiand cement is made of clay 


and 


mestone — tis used for building 
sidewalks, street pavements, walls of 
houses, bridges, ere. In Norway 


a 
ship has been recently built of cement 


15 


Seotland has been described as 


the “Land of the Mountain and the 
Flood.’’ Scott first wrote these lines. 


16. The invasion of Russia broke 
the power of Napoleon. He was fin- 
ally defeated at the Battle of Water- 
loo. He was exiled to the island of 
St. Helena. He had been previously 
exiled to the island of Elba, south of 
France. He was a Corsican. 


17. The cities in the world that have 
a population of over one million are 
London, New York, Paris, ‘Tokyo, 
Chicago, Vienna, Berlin, Petrograd, 
Philadelphia, Moscow, Buenos Aires, 
Hankow, Osaka, Calcutta, Constanti- 
nople, Glasgow ,Rio de Janiero, Pe- 
king, Shanghai and Detroit. 


18. The kangaroo runs on only two. 
legs. It propels itself by jumping, in 
which it is aided by powerful tail. 
Its habitat is in Australia. 

19. Hard water has considerable 


lime in it. Soft water has none, or 
very little. 


Why the Horse-Chestiut was 
Named 

Many of us know how very inter- 
esting is the study of words. Some- 
times a whele story can be found 
simply ina name. So we very often 
turn the pages of our dictionaries to 
find what the wise men have written 
there. One day | had been looking 
at a great horse-chestnut tree that 
grows near my door. 1 watched the 
great buds, which have a thick cover- 
ing which is overlaid with some 
sticky substance that keeps it closed 
so tightly that net a singl: drop of 
winter's rain can touch the tender 
buds. Now that May was near 
1 knew they would soon open: 

But | was curious to know why it 
was called the horse-chestnut, so 
went to books for heip They told 
that the tree had been brought from 
Constantinople hundreds of years 
ago, ard that long ago the nuts used 
to he ground and fed to horses, and 
so the tree w led the herse-chest- 
nuttree. © ned so vood a rei 
that I never dout 
a student of the great cutdeor world, 
which is the very best place to learn 
nature's secrets, Showed me another 
and a better reason. 

If any of you would bke to know 
it, take a small branch from a horse- 
chestnut tree. You will see at short 
distances along it ridges, and close be- 
side them sniall dots ratyed in the bark 
scutatwig from 
between two of these ridges, which 
sears growth. Cut the wood 
from around this ridge, 
sloping it back diagonally Now, if 
sou hold this stick up it will look very 
like a horse's leg. “Uhe bend for the 
knrejoint is there; the ndge forms the 
outline of the he he small dots are 
nine in number, 
horseshoe nails; and inside ts 3 


smal}, 


dark sport, called the frog, that is al- 


ways to be found in the foo: of a real 


horse. ‘Then you, too, will think for 
once the dictio: ary makers been 
caught napping, and that we have a far 


better reason than theirs for naming 
Ep- 


this the horse-c ~The 


worth Herald 


estnut 


Snow White and Rose-Red 
Once upon a tim 
lived in a little hou 
forest. In front of the 


a poor 


house th 


wasagarden. Inthe garden there were 
two 


rose-bushes One Sush 
roses. the other had reti_ roses 


‘The woman had two little girls: who 


were like the rose-bushies 


She called them Snow-white and Rose- 


red 


Rose-red liked to play in the mea- 


dow and look for butterilies and flow 
ers. 


arranged like 


woman 
atthe edge of a 


had 


Snow-white liked to stay at home 
and help her mother. 

‘The two children often went to the 
fields to gather red berries. little 
rabbits ate leaves out of their hands, 
‘and the birds sang their sweetest songs 
to them. 

In the summer Rose-red picked the 
red roses and the white roses and gave 
them to her mother. _In the winter 
Snow-white lighted the fre and hung 
the kettle on the hook. 

One night, as they sat_ by the fire. 
some one knocked atthe door. “*Run, 
Rose-red, and open the door,” said 
the moth “Some one wishes to 
come in. 

When the little girl opened the door, 
stood a big, black bear. 

‘Do not be frightened,” said the 
bear. “Iwill not hurt you. I should 
like to come in and 
your fire.”’ 

‘You poor bear, 

Lie down by the fire, but be careful 
not to burn your fur.” 

Then Snow-white and Rose-red 
brushed the snow from the bear's fur. 
Soon they became good friends and 
the bear let the children play with him. 
When bedtime came, the mother said 
to the bear, “You may lie there. by 
the fire to-night, and keep yourself 
dry and warm.” 

In the morning Snow-white opened 
the door 

“Come back to-night,” she said, as 
the bear trotted over the snow into the 
forest. 

‘After that the bear came to the 
house every evening. He lay down 
by the fire and let the children play 
with him as much as they wished. 
They grew very fond of him. 

When spring came, the bear s 
Snow-whit Now | must go av 
and | cannot come back until winte 

“Where are you going, dear bear?” 
asked Snow-white. 
must go into the forest and take 
care of my gold,” said the bear. “In 
winter the dwarfs Now 
that the sun is warm they will steal my 
gold and carry it to their home in the 
mountains.”” 

Snow-white — and 
lonely without their fri 
‘They often wished that he would come 
back and play with them. 

One day the two little girls went to 
the forest for some wood. 
hey saw a tree lying on the ground. 
Something was jumping up and down 
beside it 

As they came near the tree they 
saw a dwarf, He had a snow-white 
beard a yard long. ‘The end of it 
was caught in the tree. 

“Come quick and help me!’” 
cried. 

The children pulled and pulled, but 
they could not pull the beard out of 
the tree. 

‘Then Snow-white took a pair of 
scissors outof her pocket and cut off 
the end of the beard 


th 


he 


‘The little dwarf did not stop to say 


‘“Phank you.” He took a bag of 


gold that was hanging on the roots of | 


the tree, and went away. 


Saon after Snow-whiteand Rose-red | she was glad to make her dear gr 
‘They heard 
d cry and ran to see what was the | 


were going to the town. 
al 
matter. 


There satthe dwarf, screaming and 
erving. A big bird was flying around 


around him. 
ook! look 


* cried Rose-red 


ay with him 7 


an and held him: fast. 
what you have done,” 
when the bird flew away 
ave torn my coat."7 = 


cried 


“You 


home they saw the dwarf again 


gold 


arm myself by | 


said the mother. © 


at biy bird will carry the dwarf 


So the children caught hold of the 


Vhen the children were coming 
He 


sitting on a rock, counting his} C 


When hesaw very 


Just then their old friend, the bear, 
came trotting out of wood. He | 
struck the dwarf tothe ground with his — 


great paw. - 

Then the bear's skin felloff anda 
young man dressed in gold stood beside 
them. 

“*T am a king’s son,”” he said, ‘‘and 
fal this gold is mine. The dwarf. 
| changed me into a bear and stole my 
|gold. Now that he is dead I ama 
prince again.”” 
| Then they all went home to the 
little house in the woods. Every year 
| the rose-bushes bear most beatiful roses 
| one white and the other red.—Jacob 
tand William Grimm. 


Little Sunshine 


Once there wasa little girl named 
Elsa. She hac avery old grandmother, 
with white hair, and wrinkles all over 
her face. Elsa’s father had a large 
house that stood on a hill. 

Fach day the sun peeped in at the 
windows and made everything look 
bright and beautiful. 

‘The grandmother lived on the north 
side of the house. The sun never 
came to herroom. 

Once day Elsa said to her father, — 
“Why doesn’t the sun peep into 
Grandma’s room? I know she would 
like tohave him.” 

“Phe sun cannct look in at the 
north windows,’’ said her father. 

“Then let us turn the house around, 
Papa. 

“It is much too large for that,” said 
her father. 

“Will Grandma never have any 
sunshine in her room??’ asked Elsa, 

“OF course not, my child, unless 
you can carry some to her.”” 

After that Elsa tried and tried to 
think how she could carry the sun- 
shine to her Grandmother. 

When he played in the fields she 
saw the grassandthe flowers nodding 
their heads. ‘Vhe birds sang sweetly as 
they flew from tree to tree. 

Everything seemed to say, “We 
love the sun. We love the bright, 
warm sun.” 

“Grandma would love it, 0,” 
thought the child. “I must take some | 
to her.”” 

When she was in the garden one 
morning she felt the sun's warm rays 
in her golden hair. “Then she sit 
down and she saw them in her lip, 

“Twill take them in my dress,” 
she thought, ‘‘and carry them to 
| Grandma's room.’ So she jumped up 
‘and ran into the house. 
| “Look, Grandma, look! | have” 
some sunshine for you, ** she cried. 
| And she opened her dress, but there 
| was not a ray to be seen. 
| t peeps out of your eyes,” my 
| child,’” said her grandmother, ‘and 
| i: shines in yousunny, golden hair. | do 
not need the sun when | have you 
with me.” 

Elsa did not understand how the 


sun could peep out of her eyes. a 
and 


mother happy. 

Every morning she played in the 
garden. ‘Then she ran to her grand 9 
mother's room to carry the sunshine | 
in her eyes and hair. 

‘The dear grandmother told her fatty 
stories until the little girl's eyes spat 
with joy. 


London, with a population of sevel” 
1} and one-half millions, leads the “0 
lin size. New York, with six millions; | 
is a close ond, and Berlin, the 
German capital, comes third, with four 
million, Paris has three _ million, 
thicago not quite three million, 4" 
‘Tokio about two million. 
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Pupils locals 


Note: ‘These locals aré intended to be a 
anguage exercise and a means for developin 
and encoul the use of correct and facile 
English. are written by the pupils, 
then corrected and revised under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, who is responsible for the 
form in which they finally appear. 


Miss DEANNARD'S CLAss 


Home, Sweer Home 
—We shall soon write our examina- 


tions. We hope that we shall pass. _ 


We shall pack our trunks in June. We 
all go home four weeks from today. 
My grandmother will meet me in Perth 
atthe station, All the pupils will be 
very glad to see their parents, and I will 
be very glad to see my grandmother 
again. [hope that all the pupils and all 
the teachers will have a good time this 
summer I shall help my grandmother 
work hard because my poor grand- 
mother is old. Weare looking forward 
to going back to our sweet homes. 

~ Doris Mabel Wenzel. 

THe Woobs 

Last Saturday the scout boys went 
tothe woods. “They went with Mr. 
Burrell and Mr. anner. When 
they arrived there, they made several 
fires and cooked their dinner. “They 
had a grand time in the woods. They 
came back to the boys’ residence about 
60" clock. 

Some girls went to the woods too and 
found many beautitul flowers. hey 
picked them and carried them home. 

‘They wanted to give them to Miss 
Deannard so that they could give her 
a biy surprise. Miss Deannard liked 
them very much and she put them in 
vases. She thanked the girls for giv- 
ing them to her. She brought some 
of the Howers to school. 

After a while the flowers died. 

We missed them very much. 

—Nellie Toyne. 
A Tree Swa.tow. 
A tree swallow isa. pretty little 
bird that comes tous in the spring. 

It fies swittly and darts from place 
to place catching It is about six 
inches long. Its back and head” are 
of aureen metallic color. Its breast 
iswhite, It builds its nest in a hole 
ina tree or in abird house. One day 
1 boy found a poor dead 
nd brought it to our school 

m. He gave it to Miss Deannard 
and she showed it tous. We do not 
know what happened to. it. Hilton 
Elwood Bell. 

THe Own 
On May Ist two of the boys went 
Asthey walked through 
the woods they found a young horned 
owlonatree and caught it. It was 
covered with brown and white feathers. 

Is claws were very sharp. Abra- 
han Hanna brought the owl to Miss 
Desunard. We were very much 
surposed to see it and she told us that 
itw.s a horned owl. It had_ pretty 
featvers.  Itssheak was very strong, 
and o/so its talons. 

\ver recess Miss Deannard told 
Frark Radmore to get some raw meat 
for ‘he owl and she fed it. It opened 
He me wide and swallowed the 
Then we put it ina box 
t morning Dr. Coughlin came 
+ class-room and saw it. 
© Were afraid that the owl would 
dic it we kept it very long, so after a 
ays, Abraham took it back to. 
rods. Audrey Louise Pittaway 

Moras 

Last autumn some boys and girls 
looked for worms... ‘They brought 
them to Miss Deannard who putthem 
into abox, In ashort time the worms 
Spun cocoons in the box. “They stay- 
¢dthere all winter. About four weeks 
ago two pretty moths came out of the 
f0Cuons and last week two more came 
mE One a polyphemus and the 
other Wasa prometh We have six 
More cocoons in the box and expect 
they will Come out soon. Our teacher 


a 


to the wouds 


mounted two of the moths and we 
shall keep them in our class room. 
—Blanche M. Batty 

How Burrer ts Mape 
—Butter is made from cream which 
rises on the top of milk. Farmers 
milk the cows. ‘They bring the milk 


(to the house and put it through a 
“separator which separates the cream 


from the milk. They then put the 
cream into cans tn cool it. = 
Then they put the cans in waggons 
orcars and bring them tothe creamery. 
They take the cans one by one into the 
creamery and weigh them. A man 
writes the names and numbers of the 
cans in a book. The creamery men 
take off the lids and put them on a 
wash-boiler. “Then a man grades the 
cream. A another man puts it into 
a vat and starts the machinery which 
heats the cream. A man keeps test- 
ing the temperature every little while 
until it is just right. “The cream then 
flows into a churn. When it is all 
in, it begins to churn. After a while 
a man puts salt intothe churn. on 
the butter is separated from the milk. 
The man opens a tap and the 
buttermilk runs out. Then he puts 
water in the churn to wash the butter. 
After the milk is all washed out of the 
butter, the man takes it out of the 
churn. He puts it on a table He 
cuts itinto pound bricks and wraps it. 
Then he puts it into large boxes. Each 
box weighs forty-six pounds. It is 
then put into the refrigerator to keep 
it cold. Butter sells for about forty- 
five cents a pound. 
—Harvey Peter Henderson. 


Home 

—We shall go home in three weeks. 
Some boys and girls will be glad to 
see their parents. 

We shall have our trunks examined 
and if they are broken, we shall mend 
them, ‘Then the supervisors will pa 
our trunks for us. If the trunks are 
not strong, the carpenter boys will rope 
them. 

On June 13th early in the morning 
the big boys will carry the trunks out 
of the basements and place them on the 
sidewalk at the road in front of the 
builbdings [think that! shall help Mr. 
Boyd that morning. Some of the girls 
will help Mr. Boyd put lunch into 
boxes for the pupils to have on the 
train. —Frank Radmore. 

—On May 4th on Wednesday my 
litle friend Ruth Turpin of Colborne 
fell into the water in a creek near her 
home and was drowned. Her mother 
took her out of the creek 

Last Saturday afternoon my family 
and I went to Colborne to Ruth’ sfuner- 
| We wentto Mrs Turpin’s home. 
My relatives and friends came from 
Hamilton, Oshawa, and Brighton 
Her boay was taken to the Anglican 
Church and then to the Lakeport Cem- 
etery. My relatives and friends came 
to Belleville from Colborne. “They 
stayed until Sunday. Last Sunday 
morning Mrs. Metcalf took a picture 
of my relatives, friends, family and me. 
In the afternoon we all went to Col- 
borne to Mrs. Turpin’s. After 
supper was over, my relatives and 
friends went to Oshawa and Hamilton 
about 7 o'clock. We came to Belle- 
ville about 11 o'clock. 

Brice TP. Yerrow 


Ronerr Breet 

Robert Bruce was the king ot 
Scotland after Wallace. He was bor 
in 1274 in'Scotlind. He was a soldier 
and he and his army fought with the 
English soldiers. He tried to tree 
Scotland from the English but he 
‘ailed six times. 

One day he went to a poor hut and 
lay down on a bed. He saw a spider 
trying fo spin its web from beam te 
beam over his head; but it failed six 
times, just ay many times ay Brace 
had been defeated by the English. 


So he thought that he would gather, 
ja large army to fight with the English 
lif the spider tried again The spider 

reached the top of the room and 
Bruce gathered the large army and 
went to battle and he defeated ‘the 
English. —Eva Irene Stoner 


Mr. Latty’s Crass 
‘Tue Scouts 

Last Sunday I wasascout. Francis 
Meyette and [are in the same patrol 
; Mr. Burrell welcomed us into ‘the 
|scouts. He told us that he hoped’ we 
‘would make good scouts and enjoy 
| the work. at night some of the 
[teachers visited the scout room. 
| The scouts showed them how to tie 
knots, how to bandage fractures, and 
some signalling. I shall learn to do 
many things. —Gordon Webb. 


Sumter Sports Day 

Vieroria Day will come on May 24 
th. We hope that we shall not go to 
school. We shall play games. We shall 
have summer sportson June 3rd. We 
hope that the weather will be nice that 
day. The girls and boys ars busy prac- 
ny for held sports every afternoon 
id evening. 
ome very nice prizes will be given to 
the winners. Dr. Coughlin will give 
the first prizes for the senior boys and 
girls, “They will be nice silver cups. 
Everyone will try their best to win a 
prize. ‘The first prize will be won by 
the boy and girl who wins the most 
points in the summer sports and winter 
sports, —Jean Victoria Thompson. 


My Vistr ix Ostawa 

Last summer my sister Beth and 
1 went to Oshawa to stay with my 
grandmother for several days. My 
ndmother let Beth and me gu to see 
untand cousin My cousin On- 
ona asked me if we wanted to go swim- 
ming. [did not wantto, The next 
afternoon Onona, Jean, Billy, Bobbie, 
Beth and I went to a park. My cou- 
sin Jean and | went to a store to buy 
some watermelons, but they were all 
sold. When we came back to the 
park, we played several games. After 
Carson took Bethandme home We 
had a good time. — [hope I shall visit 
Oshawa this summer. 
‘lise Lillian Luke 


THe New Boy Scouts 

—Last Sunday evening at 7 o'clock 
some of the teachers and two boys 
Charles Meyette and Murray Brigham 
visited the scout room. “They sat on 
chairs. Mr. Burrell asked the boy 
scouts to stand up. wrence Roach 
heldthe flag. Willie Abrams took Joe 
Carriere to Mr. Burrell. Mr. Burrell 
asked Joe some questions Joe told 
him that he wished tobeascout Joe 
repeated the scout promise. “Then 
Mr. Burrell gave him his hat anda scout 
badge. “They shook hands with each 
other. Mr. Spanner puta scout scarf 
around Joe's neck. He shook hands 
with Joe. Messrs. Burrell and 5 
comed the new scouts. 
coutsare Joe Carriere, 


Iwood Bell, Gordon Webb, 


rison, 
and L. Gordon and Tbelong to Law- 
rence Roach’s patrol. Lam very proud 


that Lam able to join the scouts. 1 
ama tenderfoot scout Francis G. 
Mevette. 
A Trip ro rie Woops 
Last summer my fricnd Alex 
Butcher asked my family to go for a 
boatride with him. On the Otonabee 
River we saw acrane. We clapped our 
hands, It was frightened and it flew 
way. We soon reached his camp in 
the woods. His np Was named 
ee. We wentto bed about ten 
The next morning my father, 
Mexatid [went fishing We were 
lucky and caught some nice fsh In 
the afternoon Alex and | went tor a 
walk in the woods | We saw awasp’s 
neston atree. It looked like a ball of 
grey paper. We threw sticks at it and 


then ran away because we were afraid 
of the wasps. We returned to Peter- 
boro that evening. —Walter Scott. 


Wuy I am Kinp to My Cat 

1 am going to tell you about my cat 
Last summer my cat Tom went away.. 
He did not come to my home again. 
I missed him, because he was fat and 
pretty. He always was clever. My 
friend Audrey Hickland gave a kitten 
tame. It was brown and white. It 
has 4 very pretty tail. 1 thanked Au- 
drey very much for her kindness. My 
mother and father did not love the kit- 
ten but I loved it very much. I al- 
ways feed it. I love this kitten better 
than the big cat. I have a good time 
playing with it. [ always take it to 
the barn every night because [yam 
afraid thata thief might steal my kitten. 
I received a letter from my mother. 
She told me that my kitten is big now. 
1 am disappointed. 1 wish it would 
be small again. —Esther Bowen. 

My Cookine Tesr 
coutmaster Burrell and Assistant 
Scoutmaster Spanner told us that the 
scouts would go to the woods on Sat- 
urday May 7th. We went to the 
printing office at 11. 45a. m.. They 
talked to us about the hike for a few 
minutes. Then we went across the field 
to Jones’ Creek. 

‘They told us that we would try our 
cooking test. “This is one test before 
we can be a second classscout. “here 
are many tests. 1 had to make a fire. 
1 had two matches. 1 had to cook 
some beefsteak and potatoes. 1 was 
successful in passing my test. I have 
passed some other tests and | shall try to 
be a second class scout. —Syd. Wall. 


Sik Pup Sipvey 
Sir Philip Sidney was born in 1554. 
He was a brave soldier and a kind- 
hearted man. 

At that time the English people 
were helping the Dutch people. “The 
nish people were fighting against 
the Dutch people. Queen Elizabeth 
sent some soldiers to Holland. Sir 
Philip Sidney was the leader of some 
soldiers. 

In one battle Sidney was badly 
wounded, — His men took care of him. 
He was very thirsty. He asked them 
fora drink of water. 

Just as he was raising the cup of 
water to his lips he saw a dying soldier. 

Sidney was thirsty but he gave the 
cup of water to the dying soldie 

‘That was a kind deed. 

Alex Glennic. 


Homr-GoinG 

May 17,1927. 
wt a letter from my sister 
Kathleen. She told me she will get 
married in June. 1 will miss her. 
[have five sisters and five brothers at 
home. One brothers live at Detroit. 
He works there. His name is Fred. 
Lam glad thar 1am soon going home 
to my family. Sadie M_ Little. 


Moyreaim 

General Montcalm was the leader 
of the French army in Canada in the 
Seven Years War. The French and 
the British were at war with each 
other. That war was called the Seven 
Years War because it lasted for seven 
years. \ 

Montedim_was a very brave and 
noble man. At first he was success. 
fulin war. He took several British 
forts. He also made the French forts 
very strong. He made Quebec the 
strongest fort in North America. 
one thought that any soldiers could 
capture Quebec. General Wolfe 
was the leader of the British soldiers. 
At first he was very much discouraged 
bur finally succeeded on the Plains of 
Abriham. 

Inthe battle Wolfe was killed. Mont- 
calm was defeated. He was severely 
wounded and died soon afterward. — 
Margaret Bowen. 
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THE CANADIAN 


ScHoot Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.’” 


Monpay, June 1, 1927 


Home-Goinc 
To Parents AND GUARDIANS: 

The present term will close on 
Wednesday, June 15th, 1927, An 
officer of the School will accompany 
those who are to travel on the Main 
Lines of Railway, taking care of them 
and their baggage to the points agreed 
upon: 

The Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
14th, 1927. 

It is important that parents or friends 
be standing on the platform of the sta- 
tion when the train arrives. If your 
child does not arrive on the train stip- 
ulated, telegraph this office promptly. 

The fare isthe same whether the 
child returns to school or not. Remit 
amount of fare to the Bursar, by Post 
Office Order, Postal Note, or Regis- 
tered Letter. This is important. 

We wish ‘to emphasize the very 
great importance of parents sending us 
the amount of the railway fare promtp- 
ly. The earlierthey send it the more 
they will assist usin making our arrange- 
ments here. Parents should read very 
carefuly the ciculars that haye been sent 
them regarding the closing of School 
and the home-going of the pupils. 

The next term will begin on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 14th, and I trust all the 
pupils will be sent back promptly. 


Leave the red ticket onthe trunk—it | k 
(an afternoon of scouting. 
‘a full parade of the troop, a fine din- 


enables us to trace missing baggage. 
Yours faithfully. 
C. B. Coughlin, 


A number of ex-pupils were visitors | 


at the School over Victoria Day. 
‘They were Mr. and Mrs. Gerow, 
and Mr, Joe Meyette of Peterboro, 


Lewis Malinsky, Phillip Carman, and | 


Jack Herman of Toronto. 


The art class which Mr. Gordon | 


has been instucting after regular school 
hours, two days a week for several 
months had an exhibit of their work 
on Wednesday, May 25th. The 
slates were decorated by the class for the 

casion and a goodly display of draw- 
‘gs, lettering, and colour work was 
on display. The interest shown in 
the work by the staff will be an in- 
centive to further efforts. 


, 


‘ Mr. J. Tyrrel, in his book, 
“Though the Sub-Arctic of Canada,"” 
speaks of the caribou as forming 
many great bands literally covering 
the country over wide areas. The 
valleys and hillsides for miles appeared 
to he moving masses of caribou. To 
estimate their numbers would be im- 
possible. “They could only be reckon- 
ed in acres or square miles. We 
walked to and fro through the herd 
of caribou causing little more alarm 
than one would by walking through a 
herd of cattle in the field."” Asa source 
of venison the caribou cannot be ex- 
celled, especially in the autumn when 
(1s in prime condition. 


Superintendent. | 


Tae Canapian 


With the 


Boy Scouts 


Sunday evening, May fifteen was an 
open night with the scouts. The re- 
sident staff were invited to be present 
and witness the investiture of the five 
new members of the troop who have 
recently completed their tenderfoot 
tests. They are Joe Carriere, Elwood 
Bell, Jack Harrison, Francis Meyette 
and Gorden Webb ‘The investiture 
ceremony was of simple character but 
impressive to those who witnessed it 
and marked a status seriously under- 
taken by the boys themselves. 

Short demonstrations of first-aid, sign- 
alling and knot tying followed the in- 
vestiture after which Mr. Burrell ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the troop 
for the interest shown by the staff in 
coming to the meeting. He also sai 
he wanted to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to say a hearty ‘‘thank you’” 
to all who had responded so gladly to 
every request for help in equipping 
and carrying onthe work of the troop. 
The whole staff had been most cordial 
in their attitude to the scouts. 

The expressions of approval of the 
appearance, efficiency and alert interest 
of the boys by the visitors were very 
gratifying to the officers and the boys 
themselves. 

At the regular meeting on Thurs- 
day, May 19, Scouts Thompson, Fos; 
ter, Cecchini, Wall and Simpson, re; 
ceived their second class badges. Con- 
gratulations boys. 

The Scoutmaster gave a short talk 
and demonstration of the method of 
resuscitation in drowning accidents. 

On Saturday, May 21st, the troop 
hiked to Jones’ Creek for dinner and 
ere was 


ner, (cooking done individually) and 
a very profitable time spent in  signall- 
ing practice. 

‘There has been a very keen com- 
petitiom between the patrols in identi- 
fying birds. No. 1 patrol is leading 
with 50 birds seen and identified since 
the first of the year. 


What The Deaf Can Do 


A deaf scupltor, Gustinus Ambrosi, 
has made a bust ot Premier Mussolin’ 
of Italy. He was permitted to be pre- 
sent at the secret executive sessions in 
the Chigi Palace at Rome and modeled 
the Duce while he was at work. An- 
other noted deaf sculptor is Douglas 
‘Tilden, an American, whose most re- 
cent work, gypt, "has received 
the highest praise. Ip other fields of 
labur, too, the deaf distinguish them- 
selves. Many papersjissued by Schools 


forthe Deaf publish, from timeto time, | 


items concerning deaf workmen who 
are giving the highest satisfaction to 
their employers. Ins the California 
News Mr. W. F. Cart, Secretary of 
the Durham Hoisery Mills, Durh 
N. C., testifies to the efficiency of his 
deaf workme: They are quicker to 
learn and work more regularly than the 
average, and show a disposition of 


wanting to do their work ina first class | 


Similiar recommendations are 
recorded from a number of firms re- 
presenting various industries. The day 
is surely coming when there will no 
longer be unjust discrimination against 


the deaf workmen. They are proving 
what they can do.—Le Couteulx Lead- 


er. 


| An Old Bill on Agricultural 


Bank 
_ We venture to say that the oldest 
inhabitant doesn’t remember much a- 


bout the Agricultural Bank. Yester- | G9" 


day R. Murray Thomas showed The 
Star a twenty-shilling bill dated 1836, 
making it now, as Mr. Thomas said, 
as old as Major Kaiting. As a sou 
venir this bill ought to be valuable to 
the collector. —Oakyille Star. 


When Some One Blunders 

} he scene was in an employment 

, bureau. The place was crowded with 
men of all ages and descriptions. A 

) well-know educator, George P. Ham- 
brecht, conversing with the writer, 
spoke of the need of early vocational 
training and guidance forthe working 
boy and girl. Waving his hand toward 
the crowd of unemployed men he said: 
“Look at these untrained men. At 
some time during their lives—some 
where along the line--some one blund- 
ered.”” 

He spoke the truth. Here were men 
of 45 years of age, when they ought 
to have been at their maximum earn- 
ing capacity, but who in fact could 
earn no more than their nineteen years 
old sons. Men, who by many years of 
hard work and hard knocks, had learn- 
ed the sad lesson that it pays to be 
trained The fact that the bulletin 
board announced a demand for skilled 
men meant nothing to them. They 
wanted laborers’ work but dozens of 
others were always after the same job. 

Perhaps in their youth they “‘pooh- 


: poohed”’ school, orthe opportunity 


to acquire skill by sacrificing a few 
cents an hour. That is when some one 
blundered. It might have been their 
parents, their boyhood associates, the 
school, or some one else, at any rate, 
the few extra pennies they earned at 
the time was the price of the hardest 
lesson of their lives —Walter Simon, in 


‘Trained Men. 


: Help the Man Who Shows He 
| Deserves It 
| A busy New. York man returned 
‘last summer from his country home. 
! The station agent in the little country 
| town had been particularly helpful to 
|him in caring forhis trunks and ar- 
ranging for the comfort of his family. 
‘The New York man was grateful 
to the station agent. He told him so. 
He wondered, as he rode along, what 
\ chance the young fellow had in that 
| country station. Would any officer 
of the road ever pass that way! 
Would the lad’s willingness and ef- 
ficency ever gain him a reward? 
When he reached his office he wrote 
aletter to the president of that rail- 
road. ‘“‘I want to congratulate you 
on the young man who represents you 
at Smithton,”’ he said; “‘he js cour- 
teous and intelligent, and the good will 
that he secures for your road in that 
| section is worth real money to you. 
He is a youug chap worth watching.” 
A little thing it was. The cost was 
only a few minutes of a stenographer’s 
time and a two-cent stamp. “Yet-that 
| letter stood out like a diamond on the 
president's desk amid the bundle of 
querulous complaints. It_ brightened 
the day in that big office. 


| chap in the country depot. —Exchange. 


ted in about thirty of the leading Ameri- 
can magazines last year was S134, 
000,000, of which tremendous sum the 
| Saturday Evening Post received 340, 
000,000, and the Ladies Home Journal 
314,000, 00. 


It may have + 
Ns | changed the whole career of the young 


‘The cost of the advertisements prin- 


The Airplant 
A surveying party in Florida, says 
an exchange, were resting at noon in 
a forest, when one of the men exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘I would give fifty centsa swallow 
for all the water | could drink!”* 
He expressed the sentiment of the 


others; ere very thirsty, and there 
was 3 at spfing or stream anywhere 
in the \icjnity. 

WI the men were thus talking, 
the surveyor saw'a crow put his bill 
into a cluster of broad, long leaves 
growing on the side of atall cypress. 
They were those of the airplant. 
The leaves were green, and bulged out 
at the bottom, forming an inverted bell, 
The smaller end was held to the tree 
by roots grappling the bark. Feeding 
on the air and water that it catches and 
holds, the airplant becomes a sort of cis- 
tern. The surveyor sprang to his feet 


with a laugh. 
**Boys,’” he said. “‘that old crow is 
wiserthan every one ofus. He knows 


that there are ahundred thousand water 
tanks _in this forest.’’ 

“‘Where ?’” they cried. 

The surveyor cut an airplant in two, 
and drained nearly a pint of pure cold 
water from it. The men did not 
suffer for water after that, for every 
tree in the forest had at least one air- 
plant, and almost every airplant con- 
tained a drink of water. 


Making the Road Safe 

Keeping the road clean with an elec- 
tro magnet isa new idea. Nails, bolts, 
wire and scrap metal cause punctures, 
and they are all attracted by a magnet. 
Therefore, reasoned the road keepers, 
why not scour the auto road for them 
by means of a huge magnet? Following 
out this idea, they outfitted a motor 
truck with abig circular electro magnet 
hung from the rear, coming to about 
four inches above the surface of the 
road. From five miles of road accord- 
ing to the “Edison Monthly,’’ more 
than 150 Ibs of nails, wire and other bits 
of metal were caught up by the magnet. 
—Popular Science. 


Last year only one passenger lost his 
life as the result of a railway accident 
in Britain. More than 1,700,000, 000 
passengers travelled on the trains, so 
that the risk of fatal accident is almost 
negligible. And since 1919, British air 
transports have Hown 4,563,000 miles 
with only four deaths to passengers, al- 
though last year 67,329 passengers 
tempted the air in the flying machines. 

The Suez Canal is being enlarged to 
make its depth not less than forty feet, 
! and its width at the bottom three hun- 
dred feet. This change and a former 
one from an original depth of twenty- 
six feet and a width of seventy two 
feet have been necessary because of 
the larger size of steamers and the 
increased trafic. The canal is one 
hundred and four and one-half miles 
long. It has no locks. A trip through 
the canal takes sixteen hours. About 
4,600 boats pass throughit in a year. 


However mean your life is, meet 
it and live it; do not shun it and call 
ithard names. It is not so bad as you 
j are. —Thoreau. 


ce 


There is nothing so strong or safe 
in any emergency of life as the simple 
truth.” 


SuMMER 
Above the tree, the honey bees, 
Swarm by with buzz and boom, 
‘And in the field and garden 
‘A thousand blossoms bloom. 
‘Within the farmer’ s meadow. 
A brown-eyed daisy blows, 
‘And down at the edge of the hollow 
‘A red and thorny rose. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 
CA MipsumMer Sone). 


Our Flag 
Some flags are red,or white, or greens 
And some are yellow, t005 
Burthe dear, dear flag, that we love 
the best. 
Is red, and white, and blue. 
‘Then haii the flag, 
The bonny fla 
Of red, and white, and blue, 
— 
‘The Chirrupy Cricket 
By Marrna B. Tuomas 
"There's a chirrupy cricket as guest in 
my room; 
He's quiet all day, but at night in the 
gloom, 
With on the hearth and a zup at 
the deor, 
The chirrupy cricket hops out on the 
floor 


He's black and he’s shiny, he’s not 
very fat, 

He's sleek as the silk of my father’s 
tall hat; 

He skates and skedaddles on carpet and 
rug, 

And seemsan extremely w ell-bred litle 
bug. 


And when I'malone in my room every 
night, 

‘Ana the shadows have come, and the 
moon's out of ght, 

‘And the world is all silent and solemn 
and bare 

I'm glad that my chirrupy cricket is 
there! ~ 


The Balloon Man. 

‘Toot toot! Balloon Mant balloon! 
Who wants a balloon 
“That will sail to the me 
Balloon Man! balloon 
They” ed, blue and white, 
And they fly like a kite! 

Who wants a balloon, balloon? 


hry to stand on one foot a lor 
“ry to write backwards 
Try to write with your left hand. 
Try to draw with both hands > 
“Vry to draw acat with your eves shut. 


time. 


Twenty iro 

By Grorce Coon 
“Twenty frougies went to schoot 
Down pesde a rushy poo! 
“Pwenty litth 
Twenty vests all white and clean 


gies 


“We must be in time,” said they, 
Hirst we study, then we play; 
‘That is how we k - rule, 
When we fre 


Master Bullfrog 
Called his class 


brave and stern, 
in their turn, 
Taught them how to nobly strive, 


Also how to ieap and dive 


Polished in a high degree, 
As each froggie ought to be. 
Now they sit on other logs, 
‘Veaching other little frogs 


Rabbit 


Rabbits have long earsand a short tail 
They live in a hole in the ground 
Sometimes they live in a small house 
They are brown, white and black 
They hop and jump. 
ered with fur. They cat 
cabbage, grass and many other tl 
‘They drink water. Dogs chase rabbits. 
Cliford has some rabbits av home 

—Audrey Nottage, Grade HIB 


‘THe CANADIAN if 


| June out finding anyone. But when they 

Laugh, play, ‘tis the month of June; 
| Birds, sing us your merriest tune; 
Flowers, open your sweetest bloom; 
Laugh, play, it is June. 


{ 
i J saw four cows, 


Rosalie sitting in her chair. 
: with her!’’ said one twin puppy to 
the other. ‘‘Yes, let's do!’? said 
his brother. And before Rosalie 
knew what was happening she was 


I saw a cat. being dragged from her chair and 
I saw twenty cars. | pulled around the floor madly. 
1 saw a dog. \""“Whatever is the matter?’’ she 


1 saw six robins. | thought “They never played with me 
1 saw seven horses. | like this before.”’ 

1 saw a sister. ‘The twin puppies did not know that 
+ Lhave a dress. they were rough and they were having 
Iihaye/anapron: a wonderful time. Alas! Rosalie knew 
have two sweater now why Margie Ellen would never 
4 Baie eet iti a her play va the twin puppiesalone. 

1 is ut it was t Jace. 

T have a red and black hat. When Margie Ellen came home 
Thavea black oe that night, a sorry sight greeted her. 
[have a new b pigs Hie One of Rosalie’s legs was in one 
I have a pink party dress. corner, and one in another. Her 


Ella oe Ic. head was under a chairand her dress 

Grade IC. 4. torn into bits and scattered over the 
porch, Then she saw the twi 
pies lying asleep in the midst of 
and she realized what had happened. 
She had forgotten to lock the barn door. 


Florence's Party. May 17 
Florence's birthday was the day be- 
fore yesterday. She had a party in the 
dining-room lastnight, Fourteengirls She gathered Rosalie into” her arms 
came. Florence wore a pink and and cried and cried. It seemed as if 
white dress. It was pret Her her heait would break. 
mother sent a ¢ and some candy. It was thus that her mother found 
She was kind, ‘The girls enjoyed the her.She knew without asking what had 
party. happened, and without saying a word 
“Bertie Sherman, Grade IIB. she went quietly into the house. In 
Se 4 moment she returned with her work- 
A Birthay Party basket in her hand. She took ancedle 
Thad a birthda: party. . and thread and mended Rosalie’s ar 
[was eight years old and legs and sewed her together again. 
I had a birthday cake. Then she took a piece of ro: 
It had pink candles. coloured cloth left from Margie Ellen's 
Eleven girls came. made a new little dress 
We had ice-cream and orang tucks and ruffles. 
We had a good time. Margie Ellen thought: that Rosalie 
—Helen Hallman had never looked more beautiful than 
Grade 11; she did that night, and Rosalie herself 
sS had cetainly never been happier. 


Rosalie and the Twin Puppies 
Once upon a time there was 
beautiful doll named Rosalie She 


May 12. 
We went out of doors yesterday 
atterno It was dull. We walked 

had larwe blue eyes and long golden Oy the sidewalk. We climbed over 
curls, and she wore a bright nyham) fence. We found some pretty flow- 
cieie We saw acrow’s nest. It was 

she led on ke arm and nee We did not see the crow. 
every afternoon her mother, Margie : Sao 
Filen, took her out to the barn to John Kost, Grade 1A. 
play with the new little twin puppies 
who had come to live there 

But some aftsrnoons Margie f 
had other things to do, and could not 
come out to_ play: then Rosalie 
would sit all alone in the nursery, chickens tous. He fed them. We 
wishing that. she some one to Siw a pile of wood, There were 
play with. ““1 don't see why Margie some baby rabbits underitbut we did 
Ellen doesn’t let me go out to play net see them. We saw many swallows 
with the twin puppies, even if she n't onthe trees: ‘There were many cows 
vo,” thought Rosalie. We have so inthe barn yard We sat on a bench 
much funtogetherand the litle twin fora litte while. We picked dande- 
puppies are such nice playmates.” lions and brought them to school. 

But Margie Ellen never let her Lena Francis Tivy 

One bright, sunny atternoon Margie Grade 2A 


ers. 
large. 


A Walk 
1 We went for a walk last) week. 

We saw eon on the roof of the 
barn. Mr. Flagler showed 


‘Vhey are cov- other, 
carrots, @ 


Ellen and her mother decided to go to = 
town. *‘ It is such a beautiful after- Ayn ree 
hoon. said Margie Ellen, “that | A Hint To The Wise 


By Princie Barrer 
1 know alittle garden path 
‘That leads you through the 
Past Hower beds and hollyhocks 
And by the homes of bees, 


‘believe I shall let Rosalie sit ona chair 
onthe porch while we are gone. 1 


All right,’ said her mot’ er, 
“Bur be sure to lock the barn door Until atlast it brings you to 
carefully before we leave *” A little fountain bath 
So Rosalie was brought out into the Where tiny birds may w ash themselves 
beautiful sunshine and Margie Ellen {If you go down that path, 
and her mother set offfortown. But’ Remember to be caretul what 
the barn door was forgotten. ~ You sat Jittle bird 
Toward the middle of the afternoon May cause deal of trouble by 
the twin puppies beganto wonder W hy Repeating what he’s heard 
Rosalie and Maric Ellen did not —From “The Youth's Companion’ 
come to play with them “They : 
waited and waited, ‘but no one came 
Finally one litle pupps said to the 
Let's go and look for them”? 
es, let's do,” said bis brother, 
They pushed the barn deor open 
just far enough for them 
through and they were ¢ 
looked all around the back yard with- 


The Barnyard 
When the farmer's day is done, 
In the barnyard every one, 
Beast and bird politely say, 
“Thank you for my food to-day” 
“Vhe cow says, 7M 
“The pigeon says,” 


came to the front porch they spied ‘T 
**Why, here is Rosalie; let's play . s 


leow !"” 


The pig nearby 

Grunts in his sty: 

When the barn is locked up tight, 
“Then the Farmer says, Good night!"* 
‘Thanks his animals every one 

For the work that has been done. 


Cocoanuts 
May 15. 
Cocoanuts grow on trees in a very 
warm country. They are hard and 
rough. ‘They are brown. Miss Hill 
brought two cocoanuts to school this 
morning. After awhile she willbreak 
them. We shall eatthem. We like 

them very much. 
Charles Manty, 
Grade II B. 


Kick-a-Rick ! 
Pick, pick! 

Peck, peck! 
Whack, thwack, 
Who's there? 
Woodpecker pair! 


Nesting 
A little bird built a warm nest in atree 
‘And laid some blue eggs in itone, 
two, three; 
And then very glad and delighted was 


she, — 

y glad and delighted was she. 

Then aftera time, but how long | 
can't tell, 

The little ones came one by one from 
the shell; 

And their mother was pleased, 

d she loved them well= 

She was pleased and she loved them 
well 

She spread her soft wings on thens ail 

ay long, 

rm them and keep them 
her love was so strong; 

And her mate sat beside her and sant 
her a song= 

Sat beside her and sang her a song 

—Brooks Reader 


Tow 


THE SWALLOW 
The robin may warble his merriest 
tune, 
“The leaves may be green on the tree, 
But the blithe little swallow will wait 
for June; 
Kor the bird of the summer is he 


—+-- 


Can You Guess These Riddles’ 
1am round. Boys bat me. 
Children throw me. | am) a—— 
grow on atree. | have a shell 
me. What am 1? 
roof, | have windows 
Children study inme. lam a— 
1 cover the ground in winter. 
1am white and cold. Whatam | 
I grow on atree. 1am red. 


I have a core 

Tam an —— 

Lam yellow 
{am a —— 


mes red. 


Jam some! 
I grow in a field. 

1 grow ona vine. 
People put me in the bank. 


th fam — 
1 grow Id. 1 anv tall 

Ihave « lam 

1 am made of wood. 

People sit on me 

Live in a nest. 

T can fly and sing. | am a— 

won atree, | am sour. 

ww ina warm country, 

tanyellow. Lama ———. 


Tam used tobi 


Thaveaback 
lam a 
1am litle 


Little Red Riding Hood 

Long ago, ina country far away, 
there lived alittle girl who was very 

ood an 

When this little girl was five years 
old her grandmother made a red hood 
for her. 5 

Her cheeks were as red as roses. 
When she wore the red hood she 
looked so pretty that every one called 
her Little Red Riding Hood. 

One day her mother said to her, 
“| have made some cakes and a pot of 
putter for your grandmother. Doyou 
think that you can go alone and take 


them to her. 

“Ohyes, Mama,’’ said Little Red 
Riding Hood. “I know the way to 
Grandma's house.” 
| She put the cakes and butter in her 
basket. Then she put on her red 
hood and kissed her mother. 

“Good-by, Little Red Riding 
Hood,’’ said her her mother. i 

“Be agood girl. Do notstop to: 
play with the children and do not stay | 
long with Grandma. Be sure to come 
home before it is dark."’ | 

Little Red Riding Hood went along — 
the road singing. H 

She was very happy because she was 
going to see her grandmother. | 

She carried the basket carefully and 
did not stop to play with the children. 

Just as the little girl came to the 
woods she met a wolf. { 

she looked so sweet that the wolf | 
wished to eat her, but he was afraid of | 
the wood-cutters who were working | 
near by. | 

“Good morning, little girl,”’ said 
the wolf. ‘‘Where are you going! 
this beautiful morning?”’ 
ing to see my grandmother," 
Little Riding Red Hood. I 
some cakes and a pot of butter for | 
her.’ 

Where does your grandmother 


” 


“Lam go- 


liv 
She lives in a white house on the | 
other side of the woods" said the child. 
**L will go to see your grandmother, 
too,’ said the wolf. “*I will go. this 


way and you may go that, Let us see | 
who will be there first.” | 
‘Then the wolf ran away as fast as | 


he could go, and Litthe Red Riding | 

Hood walked on through the woods. | 
When the wolf came to the white 

house on other side of the woods, he 

knocked on the door. 

one came to open the door, so 


he opened it himself and walked into | 
the house, He looked in all the! 
rooms. ‘The grandmother was not | 
at nome. 


“Now,” thought the wolf, “"I can | 
catchy Little Red Riding Hood: 
So he put the grandmother’ s 


night- | 


cap on his head. Then he lay down 

on ver bed and covered himself with 
her blanket. | 
von he heard some one knocking | 
on ‘he door, tap, tap, tap. i 

“Who is there?” cried the wolf, 
tn) sto make his voice sound like the | 
gro ‘mother’s. i 
s voice was so hoarse that Little | 

Re. Riding Hood said to herself, 

Poor Grandmother is very ill. She 
mu: have a bad cold." | 

itis 1, Little Red Riding Hood,’+ 

she said. “* T have come to see how 


Come in," said the wolf. “I 
dto see you, my dear. What! 
have you brought for me in your} 
basket 2° | 


“Mamma sent you some cakes | 
a pot of butter, Grandmother."” | 

Yur them on the table and come | 
here and give me a kiss, dear child.”” | 


litle Red Riding Hood went to 
the bed, 


It was dark there, but she thought } 
that her grandmother looked strange. | 


“What bright’ eyes you have, 
Grindmother ! °° 


said |. 


| bidding his friend “*Good-by 


“*The better to see you with, my 
dear.’” 


“What long cars you have, Grand- 
mother ! ’” 
“The better to hear you with, my 


jear. 
) **What long arms you have, Grand- 
mother!”” 

“The better to hug you with, my 
dear.”” 

“What sharp teeth you have Grand- 
mother!'* 4 

“The better to eat you -with, my 
dear,’” said the wolf, jumping out of 
the bed. 

Just then the dour opened and the 
grandmother came in with the wood- 
cutters. 

The wolf tried to run out of the 
house, but the wood-cutters caught 
him just as he was going through the 
open door. 

Little Red Riding Hood's grand- 
mother took the child home to her 
mother. 


The Leak in the Dike 


Many yeurs ago there lived in Hol- 
land a brave, happy little boy whose 
name was Peter. 

Peter's father was a sluicer, that is, 
«man who watched the sluices, or 
gates, in the dikes and opened and 
closed them for the 
of the canals into the great sea. 

Even the little children were taught 
that the dikes must be watched every 
moment, and that a hole no larger than 
your little finger was a very dangerous 
thing. 


afternoon in the early 
when Peter was eight years old, 
mother called him from his play. 

“Come, Peter,”’ she said, “I wish 
you to go across the dike and take these 
cakes to your friend, the blind man. 
If you go quickly, and do not stop to 
play, you will be home again before it 
is dark.” 

The little boy was vlad to go on such 
an errand, and started off with a light 
heart. He stayed with the poor blind 
man a little while to tell him about his 
walk along the dike; of the sun and 
the Howers and the ships far out at sea. 
‘Then he remembered his mother’ s wish 
that he should return before dark, and 
he set 


out for home. 

As he walked beside the canal, he 
noticed how the rains had swelled the 
waters, and how they beat against the 
side of the dike, and he thought of his 


“lam glad they are so strong,’” he 
said to himself. “‘If they gave way 
what would become of us? “These 
pretty helds would be covered with 
Father always cails them the 
‘angry waters.’ 1 suppose he thinks 
they are angry at him for keepingthem | 
out so long.’” | 

As he walked along he sometimes | 
stopped to pick the pretty blue Howers 
that grew beside the road, or to listen 
to the rabbits’ soft tread as they rustled 
through the grass. But oftener he 
smiled as he thought of his visittothe 
poor blind man who had so few plea- 
sures and was always so glad to see him. 

Suddenly he noticed that the sun was | 
setting, and that it was growing dark. 
“Mother will be watching for me,"” he 
thought, and he began to rum trward 
home. ) 

Jnst then he heard a noise. It was 
the sound of trickling water! “He 
stopped and looked down. 

Vhere was «small hole in the dikes 
through which a tny stream was flow- 
ing. « 

Any child in Holland is frightened 
at the thought of aleak in the dike. 

Peter understood the danger at once. 


)| And I look up 


= 


If the water ran through a licle hole it The Little boy and the Moon 
would soon make a large one, andthe Pretty moon, your face | see 
whole country would be flooded. In Just above the garden tree. 
arom ci he on pis he ot Sc: Are you smiling now for me, 

rowing away his flowers, he climb- , i ‘ling? 
ed down the side of the dike and thrust sve so broek rain! 
his finger into the tiny hole, Yellow moon, so bright, so near, 

The flowing of the water was stop- In the sky so soft and clear, 

1 I can almost reach you here— 

Moon so softly shining! 


“‘Oho!"” he saidto himself. “The | 
angry waters must stay back now. I " 
can keep them back with my finger. | Bie the ders stron and new: 
Holland shall not be drowned @hile 1 | gut climb and sail with yo 
ghee” $ au climb ae ra wit you— 

This was all very well at first, butit, op rye. 
soon grew dark and cold. The little | (eri Sine ere LOL 
fellow shouted and screamed. “Come ! Pane 
here; come here,’ he called; but no| The Antand the Gr: 
one heard him; no one came to help | One fine summer day a Grasshopper 

It grew still colder, and his armach-! hae the pone ret eat ee : 
et and bevan to grow stiff and numb. happy as the day was long. 

zapeut again, Ra Mane By and by an ant came along; she 

no one comet other: had a grain of corn which she was 


Mother!"’ | takin iF - 
: ig to her home. The Ant was 
But his mother had looked anxious- small, and it was hard ork for her to 


ly along the dike toad many times drag and roll the grain along. 
since sunset, for her little boy, and now “Why not come and chat with 
she had closed and locked the cottage me?"’ saidthe Grasshopper. ‘Why 


sshopper 


door, thinking that Peter was spending do you spend the whole day toiling in 
the night with his blind friend, and that way??’ 

she would scold him in the morning | 
for staying away from home without 


1 am helping to lay up food for the 
winter,”’ said the Ant. “I should 


4 “advise you to do the same th 
Peter tried to whistle, but his teeth | **Why bother about winter? 


said 


ae 
t But the Ant went on 
I must stay here kept toiling on all day. 


“1 must not let them be drown- 
ed.’’ he thoughe. 


until some one comes, if have tb stay | came, the Grasshopper had no food. 


er. md, 


ter 


her way 
When w 


all night.”” {She went to borrow from the Ant; 

The moon and stars looked down | hut she would not lend, since she had 
on the child crouching on a stone on} only grain enough for her own use 
the side of the dike. His head was’ ‘The Grasshopper w: 
bent and his eyes were closed, but he | while the Ant lived a 
was not asleep, for every now and then 
he rubbed the hand that was holding | 
back the angry sea. 

In the early morning, a laborer go- | 
ing to his work thought he heard a 
groan, as he walked along on the top 
of the dike. Bending down he saw 
the child, and called to him: ‘What 
isthe matter, boy? Are you hurt? 
Why are you sitting there?”’ 

“Tam keeping the water from 
running in,” 
litle hero. 
quickly.”* 


left to starve, 
winter on the 
grain she had stored away ——Esop. 


The Foolish Tortoise 
A tortoise, ing grown tired of 
, the place in which he had lived tor 
many y asked two wild geese if 
they would carry him to anew home. 
ing to carry you,” said 
“but you must tells how 


was the answer of the 
“Tell them 


“Tf you will each take an end of 
this stick, | will hoid on to the middle 
by my mouth,”” said the tortoise. 
“Can you keep your mouth closed 
while we fly?” asked the 

“Remember, if youtry to talk, you 
| will surely fall.’” 

When the tortoise assured them that 
he would not open his mouth, the geese 
consentedto carry him. Ina moment 
they all rose in the air, and the strong 
wings of the geese bore them casily 
along. 

Some people working inthe field saw 
the strange sight and culled to each 
other in surprise. 

“The tortoise will surely fall,” they 
said. “*‘He can not keep his mouth 
closed on that stick.”” 

‘This made the tortise so angry that 
he opened his mouth to say, “I can 
keep my mouth closed!"’ Before he 
could say the words, however, he? fell 
to the ground. —Selected. 


to come 


cese. 


ugh the 
AIM -0 Of 

ng tears 

be sung by the craale 
the ku 


But never one who: 
with lo 


The Moon 
©, look at the moon, 
She is shining up there; 
O, Mother, she looks 
Like a lamp in the air. 


Last week she was smaller, 
And shaped like a bow; 
Bur now she’s grown bigger, 
And round like an O. 


Pretty moon, pretty moon, 
How you shine on the door, 
And make itall bright 
On my nursery floor! 


The Waking of The 


4] Down in the wo 
Dear, i 


ers 
unit, 


Flow 


You shine on my playthings, 


Stirring and whisper 
And show me their place, 


there! 


Ab. but the calling tft 
Siniling. they Wakened, a= babes that 
ed 


At your pretty, bright face. 


we their chad little 


And there is a star 
Close by you, and may be 
‘That small, twinkling star 
Is your dear little 


10 blossdins, « wouderful 


vi ic 
Wher wc sit nione with oar thouhts, 
Agtie chitoe ig out ith 8 Saree 
por ns ACL Wehat tine end of a perfect day 


ZiNnvenmn to. tired heat 
Winn ise bun goes down with a flaming ray. 
tet ERS dear friends have to partt 


Well thie the ond of a pertect. 347 
‘ cl Fa 
pariticaves vai That i big and strong, 
With a wish that ‘ind and trac. 
For mewory hax cl this perfect day 
‘With colors that never fade, 
And we find at Poke of a perfect day, 
‘The oul of a frie cary a is t f 


—_-——— 


I Trust You 
Can I trust you?”” asked a Canadian 
business man of a young immigrant 
lad whom he had engaged to fill a very 
subordinate position. 

*“T'ry me,’’ was the answer. 

Step by step the boy received pro- 
motion, until he was head bookkeeper 
of the firm and private secretary 10 his 
employer. Gradually more respos i 
ity was laid upon him, until the —em- 
ployer left all detail to him, trusting 
him to make up. all statements of proht 


artistic life, were invited 
V, then Prince of 
Royal Highness rose at 
his dinner and spoke 
ifteen minutes, 
wed a deep and 
ledge of each guest's 
work. It wasa marve- 
f artistic and practical 


political and 
to meet George 
Wales. His 
the conclusion of 
from ten to fi 
brief time he sho 
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A British H 

The British race has many. faults, 
and it has made many blunders, but 
wherever it has gone it has carried with 
it certain traditions of justice and fair 
play which have won the respect of 
even its enemies. A typical story is 
ank Benson in con- 
nection with the Zulu War. The 
story is well worth repeating 

A British officer had been sent for- 
ward wath a small body of men, and 
had come into contact wth the Zulu 
foe. The Zulus, desirous of peace, 
senta messenger to talk the matter 
over; and by some unhappy Iuunder 
ec: was shot by the British 
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and loss unchecked, to make income | this messeng 


fax return: 
attorney to 


ign most important docu- ; 


several duties, and no visiting among mem: 
bers of the staftwill be permitted during 
hours of duty, 


and giving him power of | Gu 


Mis. SyLvia L. Hatin (Mine Ava J aster 
Miss Nina Beown 


The officer, leaining the facts, was 
distressed, and scarcely knew 


ment. When the young man was greatly 


married, he received a princely wed- 
ding gift in the form of a cheque for 
many thousand dollars from his em- 
ployer, with a note containing sonly 
three words but three words that meant 
more to the prospective groom than the 
‘The words were “I trust 


you 

Joseph started his career in Egyptas 
aslave boy. Employed in the house 
of Potiphar he soon gave proof of his 
trustworthiness. He was made overseer 
‘of the Egyptain’ shouse and administer- 
ed affairs so Wisely and honestly that 
Potiphar prospered. So implicit: was 
his confidence in his overseer that he 
leit everything to the care of Joseph, 
and did not even ask for ount- 
ing. 

Financial integrity is notalone afunda- 
mental virtue OP character; wis also a 
business asset’ “There are employees 
who act honestly because they are un- 
der a series of checks, having to pro- 
duce vouchers, submit to audits, and be 
under bonds. But they are not neces- 
sarily honest in their own characters, 
and they would be dishonest if, they | 
thought that they couid pilfer and not 
be caught. The genuinely honest 
person is the one who does not wish 
to thieve and who could not be induc- 
ed to be dishonest under any circum~ 
stances. When such a one has prov- 
ed his integrity, his services are usually 
highly valued and greater responsibili- 
ties are given to him. If there is one 
word of counsel more than another 
that should be given to young people 
ambitious to succeed in business, it ts 
this, “be honest.” 


Britain’s Ablest King 

sir Conan Doyle, one of the fore- 
mostliterary men of Britain, entertains 
avery high opinion of the mental su- 
periority of King George. Following 
are Sir Conan’s words of hearty ap- 
preciation of his ability : — 

“George V., in my opinion, is the 
biggest and strongest man, mentally, 
who ever ascended the throne of Eng. 
land 

“believe he has a greater famil- 
jarty with the need 
the British Empire than any man in 
England. He has all the gracious quali- 
ties that endeared his fathertothe peo- 
ple, and on the human side he is quite as 
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However, he determined 
to make amends, it possible, ind, 
i over the command ¢ 
ent to the second office: 
fed, unarmed, to the Zulu 
ind delivered himself up #s a prisoner. 
They led him straight to the chic 
to him the British officer delivered: his 
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be had in the elty at the 


Windsor Hotels at moderate ratos, 


Clothing and Management ; 
Ye Nod nian 


s tho agen of meven and 


me’ he said, “to give 
“ause by mist 


myself_up, bi ot Ontarityeilt bead 
Jour messenger of peace. 
thing brave warriors never do. 
Now | place my Ife in 


your hands to do. as you please with 


= who are able to 


& 
vodical attendance 


friends AKK UN. 
CHARGKD YOK BOA! 
Clothing must be turn! 


ADMITTED FIER, 


The Zulu chief pondered tora while. 
accuste meu 
valrous regard for thi 
At last he spoke: 
and your peop! 


i ? the trades of Printing 
rights of o hers. re 


You area man, 
are men and the sons 


will make peace. And the treaty of 


peace was concluded. It is hoped that all having ch 


ehildren will avail themselves of 0 
fered b; 


terms 
@ducation and improvement. 

‘ular Annual School Tertu begins 

Wednesday in Se nd 

Glosés the third Wednesday in June of each year. 

to the terms of ad: 
xiven upon application 
wine. 


Snvironment 
In one of L. 
stories the heroine 1s being urged by 

city authoress to leave her home and 
go to the city where she will have 
a chance to develop her talent for 
“You can't 
here—there s no 
“PHL create my atmosphere, ’says 


Money must be on hand for dental accounts and 


Montgomery's 


ental expenses, spending 

hoe repairs, new shooy, el 
ines write us to have the tecth attend: 
1 wend them tho bill. 
ix satisfactory and 


to $10.00, should be 
nlent to cover 


y information ax 
ix, ete., will be 
to'me by lotter or other 
ETTERS AND PAPERS KECEIV: 
‘distributed without dela; 
whom they are addi 
Sway if put in box 
‘post office at LA p.m. and 
each day (Sunday excepted). The 
not allowed to post letters or parcels, or receive 
mail matter al post office for delivery, for 
‘one unles« the same is in the locked ba. 
parents or friends send letters, packaye= ot 
Woxes to pupils, ada rea 


dd, to or glanses fitted an 


11 of money, fron 
‘on depoait with the Superinter 
these neces«ary expenses. Vi 
sit is expended 
Money shouid be 
possible when requested, as thes > 

id cannot be provided 


. Mail matter to Ko 
in office door, will be 


Services for your chi 
Unless there 1x mone 

Parents wil notify the 
exact AMOUNL of spel 
wish thelr child. to have weekly. 
Amounts of spending money” ary Not nece~ 
nary and only inculcate + 
Theitt should be part of Ul 


Sending of Money 

a for The Canadian, railway fares and 

fees should be sent to the Bursar, 

nonies should be sent to the Superin 

ieee Office Order. 
der. 


red Letter, but | 


You don’tknow a 
went on the suthoress, then she tried 
to show Emily that she could never rise 
in a place where people couldn't see a 
mile beyond their noses 
farther than that,”’ said Emily, ~ 
see to the stars.” 

“I was speaking figuratively, my 


thing about it,” 
nding money, they 


SCHOOL FOLK THE DEAF, pendthrift habits. 


2a repay postage, express or freight charer 


WOULD BE GLAD TO HAVE EVERY 
nn Who recelVex this paper send 
addresses of the parents 

ren not attending school, who are 
UL nay forward to them 
this School, and in- 
{bY what means their 


All monies should be sent 
Postal Note or Express 
Money may be sent by i 
this I+ not no safe as a Money Order, 
Money enclosed in an unregistered letter iswont 
eptirely at the sender's risi 
Ie cheques are sent, the amount of exchange 


known to them, so that 

Neulars concerniny 
form them where an 
children can be instruc 


C, B. COUGHLI 


1 know life is rather 
cramped here in some ways, but the sky 
is as much mine as anybody 
not succeed here—but, if not, | would 
not succeed 
Some fountain of living water would 
dry up in my soul if | left the land 1 
1 know Ill have difficulties and 
discouragements here, but people have 
overcome far worse. 

The discontented young people who 
ir environment for their lack 
» well to ponder 


'o circumstance will we be responsible 
for money sent in trunks 
direct to pupils, No attention 
paid to pupils writing: 
Toney {x needed parent 


Scnoo!, Houns—For seniors frou § a. us, to 12 
‘noon with recess from 10". 
and from 1.3) p.m. to 2.3) p.m. 
Mediates and juniors from 990 a.m, to 12 
hoon and 13) pum. tots pan, 

As S0ox as THe Puriis Asamautx 
‘clam-rootns in the mornt Jor will 
SBemable in the chapel and after 

in the chapel an 
be dlamigeed in a quict and 


lic Schools of Ontario, Te 
find Instructors are to beth tbat reectve 
fooma and departments Ave 1 
Heep en epee eat) 
Kvunino Stup¥ intermediates frou 7 tos 
‘and senior pupils trot 


home for ; 
te wil be notified. 


Sickness and Correspondence: 


‘each Vescher will 


Tuy ane Wet. 
All pupilx who are 
rnay write ofteuer if th 
and ta o 
Sill be rition by the Leacher 


pd resources of ibed for use in 


ble of doing so, will be 
kts 


of success, would 
over those words of Emily’s, 
not succeed here 
not succeed in New York cithe: 
New York simply meaning the best 


tating, aa nearly 94 
Parents must xupply 


jcal preparations that have been 


ones who cannot wri 
ible, their 


bur, if nor, | would 


7 to 6. o'clock p.m. 
Religious Exercises : 


used at home, or 


much interested in the things that in- 


terest the average man as his father, 


Prved'to Ue tzken by Deh 
‘and direction of the 


Every SuNpay— Sunday School at 4 


possible place for advancement. except with the consent 


Physician of the school 


except that they are of a different char- 


acter 
“A month befo: 
Edward. 1 


cess lies largely in ourselves, and notin 
our surroundi: 

It is well to do the duty that lie, at 
our hand and if it is better for usto go 


1 
Parents and friends of deaf children are warned 


whenover desired by the pastors 


the death of King 
ord Rosebery gave a dinner 


IaiTING Cixnersmn,—Hev. V. 
1 Beamish, “M-A~ (Ane 
Stewart, B.D. 


{ Presbyterian.) 


at which about forty men, represent-' afield, 
ative ot the highest departments of opened up in due time. 


rest assured the way will be : 
(Baptist: Mes. F 


C, B, COUGHLIN, M.D., Superintenden!. 


a late August day in 
1864 a litle steamer 
with the pompous 
“Queen Victor- 
left Quebec for 

4) Charlottetown. Slight 
attention was paid by the public to the 
incident, though the ship carried eight 
Ministers of the Canadian Cabinet. 
A later generation might have called 
the journey a “‘joy ride,’’ for the men 
had set out uninvited to attend a cun- 
ference called by the Governments of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. “These little 
outposts of the British Empire, find- 
ing conditions none too favorable, had 
decided to talk over a union among 
themselves. Political troubles _ had 
Caused similar discussion at Quebec, 
then the capital of United Canada, and 
it was finally realized that something 
must be done. The unjon of 1841 
had not stood the test of an expanding 
Uppe> Canada, deprived of adequate 
Membership in Parliament, and there 
was jealousy and discontent. Econ- 
omic progress was in its infancy, and 
the Canada that was to be half a cen- 
tury later was not dreamed of. - 

As the uningited delegates took their 
way down the spacious St. Lawrence 
they talked of the past and the future. 
John A. Macdonald was the natural 
| leader of the group, a man of supreme 
Political gifts, masterful yet human, 
far-sighted-yet practical. Even his pali- 
tical enemies could not resist affection 
forthe Tory chieftain. George Brown 
Was in the party, but he and Mac- 


The Story of 


donald had long been rivals, even per- 
sonal enemies. “They did not mince 
words when they spoke of each other 
on the platforms of Upper Canada. 
Yet they now had cast their lot to- 
gether, sunk their differences and 
entered the same Cabinet to find a 
solution forthe deadlock which had 
come. In three years four Cabinets 
had resigned and two general elections 
had been held, and still there was no 
political progress. It seemed as if 
only a daring, perhaps a desperate 
course would save the situation. On 
Brown's suggestion, friends brought 
the two rivals together, and after a 
week's negotiation the members be- 
held them in earnest converse on the 
floor of Parliament one June day and 
foresaw a political millenium. 

As the ‘‘Queen Victoria” drove her 
prow through the waters of the Gulf, 
the Canadian delegates considered what 
they had to offer the men of the East- 
ern Provinces. They had a larger 
country, with more people. That 
meant wider markets, which would be 
much needed if the Maritimes lost their 
American preference by the abrogation 


-of the reciprocity \treaty which had 


brought prosperity ‘never before ex- 
perienced. “Trade and industry were 
then as now the chief object of nation 
builders, and the Canadian 
to picture immense possibi 
movement of goods among scattered 
provinces with a conibined population 
of 3,500,000. 

“Welcome’’ was on the doormat 
when the Queen Victoria entered the 


Courtesy C. 


Confederation 


harbour of Charlettetown, a quiet 
community with the serenity natural to 
its isolation, but with the dignity and 
ambition befitting the Island capital. 
This dignity was reflected quickly in 
the turn of events, for the insistence of 
Charlottetown that it should be made 
the capital of a Maritime union opened 
the door the more readily forthe wider 
proposal. 

Dr. Charles Tupper, the Premier 
of Nova Scotia, was the dominating 
figure in the Eastern group, and it was 
not long before the entire company 
warmed to the proposal from the West- 
erners: ‘“‘Why not make a union for 
all the Provinces?’’ Conferences in 
secret in the early days of September 
speedily developed the genesis of Con- 
federation, though the outside 
world had no hint of the important 
deliberations until a series of banquets 
at various cities brought revelation of 
the far-reaching scheme. The captains 
adventurous who had sailed from Que- 
bec in search of the basis for a new 
nation had reached a haven,-and the 
foundations were laid for great events. 

In the words of the commemorative 


tablet at Charlottetown: 
“Providence being their guide, 
They builded better than they kne 


Already the eyes of the delegates 
were bulging with visions of the fu- 
ture. Macdonald told an audience at 
Charlottetown that he looked for a 
union which would make the Provinces 
“‘at least the fourth nation on the face 
ofthe globe."” Quebec, whose frown- 


ing Cape Diamond had witnessed so 
(Continued on last page) 
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A Prayer for Canada 


From ocean unto ocean 
Our land shall own Thee Lord 
Ani, filled with true devotion, 
bey Thy sovereign » 
‘Our prairios and ow 
‘orest and fertile 
Our rivers, lakes any 


rit rintains 
To Thee shall tribute yield. 


O Christ. for Thine own glory, 
And for ouc.countey’s w: 

We humbly plead before Thee, 
‘Thyself in us reveal: 

know, Lord Jeaus, 

The touch of Thy dear bard, 

And, healed of our tiscares, 
The tempter’ power withstand. 


e error smiles with blindness, 
aves and leads astray, 
ou in loving kindness: 
Proc! Thy gospel day, 
Till nll the tribes and races 
That dwell in this fair land. 
Adorned with Christian wrace-, 
Within Thy courts +h 


Our Saviour King. dete 

And guide where we should go; 

Forth with Thy mosagesend 

Thy lave and light to show 

Till fired with eruestexotion 
vd, 


with prosperity, 
is with plenteot 


Unite us in the sacred love 
4 Ths 


= a0 

‘The ~ongs of libert 

Lontof the nations, thus to Thee 
Our country we cont 

Ue thou her refuxe and her trust. 
Her everlasting {ric AMEN, 


And when 
» Aloft on 
It wakes the 
Itetire our 
‘The Fathers of our nation 
"Have builded sure and 
‘and deep foundations 
Of valor, truth and 100k: 
They, came while yet ‘twas morning. 
thi true and 
‘Aud henbe neornioe. 


‘They dared the dauntless weet. 
Our might shall melt the mountains, 
‘com! d the seas, 
(ar com nad (OUnNtAD® 


h 

our-de-lis whall Haten 
‘Theo the harp of Ireland. 
N y blight of battle 
Newer chundering stecl-xit] host. 


Jang or War-dranteratule 
Sword-clang ae <i a 
‘The bulwark ‘ofour own | 

‘God and the ri 


Our Canmla the homeland 
‘Of power and liberty. 


Build then a flaming alter 
And with ite fi 


re 
{love end prai-e exalt ber. 
Oey iann of our Desire. 
Oh happy Consummation, 
On Destiny <ublime. 
To be n righteous nati 
‘The standard for alltime. 


Albert D. Wat-on 


——— ; 


Canada’s Call 
By R. O. ARMsTRONG 

‘The sixtieth anniversary of our his- 
tory as a confederation! 

All true Canadians will approach this 
jubilee occasion with feelings of deep 
emotion, according to youth, age or 
experience. It is atime for reflection, 
comparison, thankfulness, and what is 
still better, a time for planning more 
definitely than ever for the future of 
our beloved land. This is one of the 
flood times in the life of this young 
nation, By taking advantage of the 
present tidal wave of interest, we may 
launch forth into wider opportunities 
and achieve greater successes than 
‘ever. But if we are indifferent, and 
fail to read the signs of the times or 
try our motives, our future cours® will 
be bound in shallows and miseries. 

There are some things in theback- 
ground of Canada’s history which 
musi not be overlooked. First. there 
is the _ pre-Confederation history, 
‘extending back for three hundred years 
or more. Itis a period full of tales 
of courage, daring, romance, sacrifice, 
struggle and triumph. The pioneers 
of all kinds blazed trails for others zo) 
follow, and laid foundations for others | 


cold for a man to 


“Room for millions,’, reiterated 
the Peace River optimist, “but they 
must be workers. We haveno room 
for idlers up there."* 

“We haven't room anywhere,” 
chorused:a number of fellow travellers. 

‘That is just it: Canada has no 
room for idlers: Service is king in 
this country. Let him that stole steal 
no more, but rather let him labor. 

From ocean to ocean let every man 
find his task and bravely do it. 

Canada calls for men of ambition 

i ur country isa land 

ies. We have no 

jdea how rich we are. Belgium, one 

of the smallest countries of Europe, 

had a population equal to that of Can- 

ada, or about 625 tothe square mile. 


i 
| Our population is between two and 


three to the square mile! What 
boundless scope for men of purpose 
and endeavor. 

T asked a well-known English clergy- 
man who was travelling in Canada 
what distinguishing characteristics he 
noticed among our people. “A keener 
sense of responsibility marked on their 
faces, particularly among the young 
men,”’ was his reply. He thought this 
was due to the demand for initiative 
this country made on its young people. 

‘The right sort of a man becomes an 
employer, where in older countries he 
isand is likely fora long time to re- 
main, an employee. Here a man 
stands on his own native merit. He 
must carry and share respunsibilities. 

There is no question about wealth, 
blood or position; but what can you 
do? Mastery of men and things, and 
a gift of leadership is the condition of 
advancement. 

Men of courage and faith are want- 
ed. Canadas said to be hard on tbe- 
ginners. Perhaps that is true of other 
countries in their pioneer days. At 
the doorway of Canaan there was a 
Jericho. Joshua was advised to be 
strong and of a good courage. ‘These 
were the essentials of success. “The 
details are secondary considerations. 

Quality finds the means to win and 
will give a good account of itself. 

Seager Wheeler, the Saskatchewan 
prize-wheat grower, came to Canada 


te build on. Then, Canada inherits | from the Old Country, his sole assets 
much of tradition, forms of govern- jbemneths health of an honest lad of 


ment, ideals and examples trom the | 
Motherland. What an advantage this 
has been. In the midst of busy, over- 
crowded days the precepts of our fore- 


fathers have been a light to our path, | 


fifteen and a desire to work and get 
ahead. He had hard work, hard 
knocks, and hard times; but he had 
faith and courage. as well as ambition 
and initiative, and in twenty-five years’ 


keeping us in the land of the upright. | time he stood at the head of the lists 


Our best lessons in civilization have 


s champion wheat grower of Canada 


ae | es tid : 
heen givenus. Thus we were saved | —and America. This was his line. 


the bitter experience involved in learn- 
ing these lessons for ourselves. Ours 
is the more congenial and interesting 
task of applying the lessons. Better 
than all is Canada’s own ideals. Our 


Other men won by similar methods in 

! other avocations. 

| Canada wants men who believe in 
her. Such men discern her resources 


' and beauties. The men who laid the 


idealism is the Canaan to which we, | foundations for our present prosperity 


like the ancient children of Israel, are 
marching. _ It is this idealism that calls 
us onward. Weare to consider some 
of those calls. 

First of all there is the call to in- 
dustry. Canada wants workers. She 
does not want idlers poor or idle rich. 

A few years ago, while travelling on 
a transcontinental train toward the 
Pacific coast, | overheard a man talking 
with a great deal of enthusiasm about 
the Peace River country. 

“*T tell you, ” he said, with emphasis, 
“we have room for millions up there." 
A man from California was an inter- 


ested listener. ‘*Roony for millions’ 


where?’’ he asked. 


“Up in the Peace River country, * 


five hundred miles north of Edmon- 
ton,” replied the first speaker. 
“Vive hundred miles north of Ed- 


| —our railroads, canals and so forth; 
' the men who fought the battle for res- 


‘ ponsible government; the men who 


| founded our public school systems, 
‘laid the foundations for our colleges 
{and public institutions all were men 
| who believed in Canada. They believed 
| when others doubted, and when it was 
* not popular to believe. 
Joseph Howe was one of these men. 
Belief in his native province down by 
‘the sea was a passion with him. “The 
‘people were shaped into a political 
! unity under his enthusiasm. “Boys,” 
he used to- say to his fellow. countr 
men, “‘always brag of your count 


The test of every religious, political, 
or educational system is the man that 
it forms. —Amiel. 


Soe 

ere ce the 
Canada possesses perhaps the most most roseate views. They believe th 
extensive in the world, those | the new area has several hundrec mi 


. of Norway and of the United Kingdom | fion acres, estimating it a» equal to 


Slone disputing the supremacy, wheth- | shout cight States as big as Ohio, « 
er for the excellence or the abundance | six or seven of the size of Penniglvania 
and variety of their product. The! or New York. This does not include 
fertility of Canadian waters is indicat-| the vast regions north of where | am 
ed by the fact that the entire catch of writing. 
salmon, lobsters, herring, mackerel, | “hese Canadians are enthusiasts, 
and sardines, nearly all the haddock | They are expecting to eventually supply 
‘and many of the cod, hake and pol-| nor only Canada and Great Britain, 
lock landed are taken within ten or! but also the United States and other 
twel:e miles from shore. : countries with wheat. They say thar 
_ The coast line of the Atlantic pro-| the United States is growing so fast 
vinces from Grand Manan to Labra- | tharit will soon consume allthe grain it 
dor, not including the lesser bays and | can raise, and that our wheat area is al- 
indentations, measures over 5,000} ready defined. “They think also that 
miles, while the sea areas to which this | our wheat crop will grow less from 
forms the natural basin embrace the | year to year, while theirs must be 
bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in | multiplied by ten or twenty before it 
extent; the gulf of St. Lawrence, ful-| reaches its maximum. The world’s 
ly ten times that size; and other ocean | wheat crop now averages something 
waters aggregating not less than 200. | like three billion bushels, Indeed, it 
000 square miles, or over four-fifths is often much less. Last year Canada 
of the fishing grounds of the North} raised over three hundred million 
Atlantic. 4n addition, there are 15,) bushels on twelve or fifteen million 
000 square miles of inshore waters, | acres. Among the lowest estimates of 
entirely controlled by the Dominion. | the wheat lands are those which put 
Large as are these areas, they represent | them at one hundred million acres. 
only a part of the fishing grounds of |The land here produces almost one- 
Canada. Hudson bay, with a shore | third more than the United States. It 
6,000 miles in length, is greater than | will average at least twenty bushels per 
the Mediterranean; the Pacific coast| acre, and this would mean a crop af 
of the Dominion measures over 7,000 | two billion bushels if the wheat belt 
miles long, and is exceptionally well | should all be cultivated. Thisis pore 
sheltered for fishermen; while through- | than «wo-thirds of all the wheat now 
out the interior of Canada isa seriesof | raised by man. The average Cana- 
lakes which altogether cover 220,000 dian, however, will tell you that their 
square miles, or more than half the | possible wheat area isfar more than 
fresh water of the globe, Canada’s | one hundred million acres, and that 
share of the great lakes and the St. Law- | Canada can let one-third of its wheat 
rence basin alone amounting to 72,700 {lands lie idle and still control the 
square miles. i markets of the world, 


Of even greater importance is the! But come with me and take a look 
abundance and general excellence of | ar this might granary. Everywhere 


the product. The codand the salmon} men are plowing. Notice the soil. 
have long disputed the primacy among | |r shines like black velvet under the 
these, though in recent years the heavy | un, What mighty plows! Each is 
pack and the high price of lobsters has | drawn byasix horses and long lines of 
sometimes sent cod to third place them follow one another over the 

‘The commercial food fishes taken | field. Here and there at long dis- 
inshore are the cod, hake, haddock, | tances, steam plows may be seen. 
pollock, halibut, herring, mackerel, "The threshing is still goingon. We 4 
alewife, shad, smelt, founder, and sar- ) can see the smoke rising from the ma- 
dine. ‘The most extensive lobster | chines scattered over the landscape. 
fishery in the world is carried on along | The chaff flies out like smoke from. 
the whole of the eastern shore of Can- | the end of the stack. Every railroad 
ada, while excellent oyster beds exist | station has long teams of wheat wag- 
in many parts of the St Lawrence, !ons. ‘The beds of the wagons are 
notably off Prince Edward Island. | filled to the top and grain is unloaded 
The salmon fishery is the predomin- | at the station elevators. In some 
antone on the Pacific coast, butavery | places the wagons drive up on plat 
extensive halibut fishery is carried on | forms a d unload direct into the car. 
in the northern waters of British | How rich the soil i It is as rich 
Columbia in large, well-equipped | as the valley of the Nile. In Man- 
steamers and other vessels. “The'| itoba, where the land has been used 
method of capture is by trawling, | over and over for wheat, the crops are | 

Herring are in great abundance on | atmost twice those of the United 
the Pacific coast, and provide a States. Our average falls lower. Ite 
plentiful supply of bait for the halibut | is now only about thirteen bushels 
fishery. the acre, while the average in ‘Canada 
jis twenty bushels; and here about 
| Edmonton the farmer discusses fifty | 
| bushels as a possible winter wheat y ield. 
2 ; A good average on the new land well 

An Anerican observer, who a few | farmed would probably be twenty-five 
years ago took atrip through the Cana- | bushels per acre, or almost twice what 
dian west, has this to say of our great | we are getting in the United States. 
wheat lands there: 

The size of Canada’s new bread | 
basket is hard to define. The area 1| When a prospector can go out with- 
have described has cen thoroughly | in a few miles of Cobalt and pick up# 
prospected, Wheat isactually raised in | Jump of silver weighing over a tos a 
Bh parts of it, and | hear stories of fair idea may be gathered of how kredt 

great wheat landsbeyond. Three hun- , are the possibilities of discovering addi- 
dred miles due northof Edmonton, on ‘tional rich veins of silver in the neigh: 
the Peace River, they are_ raising big borhood. Attention during forme 
crops, and flour mills are now grinding years has been centred largely on the 
| away at Fort Vermillion. producing’ area, and it is becoming | 
| According tothe best Canadian au- more and more evident that an extend: 
thorities, the wheat helt so far defined ed scope of exploration offers £° 

_ comprises a stripextending from cast chances of developing new mines 
‘to west across the boundary of West- his nugget of silver, about the 
tern Minnesota, North Dakota and width of the wagon box in which it v4 
Montana measuring eight or nine hun- hauled into Cobalt, weighs 2,051 
dred miles, and extending northward a nds and is valued at upwarls 
distance equal to that between Phila- 0,000 


The World’s Granary 


Taz Canaptan 
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The Grandeur of Canada 
By Princira, Grant 
Other ies have had to spend, 
* through long years of youth, their 
strength and substance to purchase 
freedom or the right to exist. Our 
lor is a ier one. Protected 
‘Ggainst infection and the hand of 
war’ by the might of Britain, we 
have but to go forward to open up 
for our children and the world what 
God has given into our possession, 
bind it together, consolidate it, and lay 
the foundations of an enduring future. 
Looking back over the vast breadth 
of the Dominion when our journey- 
ings were ended, it rolled out before 
us like a panorama varied and magnifi- 
cent enough to stir the dullest spirit in- 
to patriotic emotion. Fornearly 1,000 
miles by railway between different 
points east of Lake Huron; 2,185 
miles by coach, wagon, pack and sad- 
dle horses; 1,687 miles in steamers in 
~ the basin of the St. Lawrence and on 
Pacific waters, and 485 miles in canoes 
orrow-boats; wetravelledinall 5,300 
miles from ocean to ocean over a coun- 
try with features and resources more 
varied than our modes of locomotion. 
From the sea-pastures and coal- 
fields of Nova-Scotia and the forests of 
New Brunswick, from historic Louis- 
burg up the St. Lawrence to historic 
Quebec, through the great Province 
of Ontario and on lakes that are really 
seas, hy copper and silver mines so 
rich as to recall stories of the Arabian 
Nights, though only the rim of the land 
has been explored; on the chain of | 
lakes where the Ojibway is at home in 
his canoe to the great plains where the | 
Cree isat home on his horse; through 
the Prairie Province of Manitoba and | 
rolling meadows and park-like country, 
equally fertile, out of Which a dozen 
Manitobas shall be carved in the next 
quarter of a century; along the banks 
ot 


“A full-fed river, winding slow 
By herds, upon onendles plain, 


full-fed from the exhaustless glaciers of 
the Rocky Mountains and watering the ; 
great lone land; over illimitable coal | 
measures and deep woods to mountains | 
which open their gates more widely 
than to our wealthier neighbors to lead 


us to the Pacific; down deep gorges | 
filled with mighty timber and rivers 
whose ancient deposits are gold beds, 
sands like those of Pactolus and chan- 
nels choked with fish jon to the harbors 
of mainland and island that look right 
across tothe old Eastern Thule ** with 


to the swarming 
over all this we had travelled, and it 


was all our own, 
hore’s the enward that would not dare 

to tight (rauch a land.” | 

Thank God, we have a country. 
It is not our poverty of land, or sea, | 
or ood, or mine that shall ever urge 
us tbe traitors. But the destiny of a 
country depends not on its material ; 
Tescurces, It depends on the char- | 
acte: of its people. Here, too, is full | 
ground for confidence. We in every- } 
thiny “‘are sprung of earth’s first blood, | 
have titles manifold.’” We come of | 
a race that never counted the number 
of its foes, nor the number of its! 
frieads when freedom, loyalty, or God | 
Was concerned. 

We have a fixed centre of authority | 
and covernment, a fountain of honor } 
above usthatall reverence, from which | 
athousand gracious influences come | 

lown to every rank; and along. with | 
that nity we have, instead of a cast- | 
iton yoke for four years, representative | 
institutions so elastic that they respond 
within their own sphere to every breath | 
of popular sentiment. In harmony 
with thiscentral partof our Consticu- 
tion, we have an independent judiciary 
instead of judges—too often the crea- 
ture sof wealthy adventurers or the ech- 
es of passing pouplar sentiment. And 


more valuable than the. direct advan- 
tages are the subtle, indirect influences 
that flow from our unbroken conection 
with the past, the dynamical though 
imponderable forces that determine 
the tone and mould the character of a 
people. 


afternoon, when crinolines, grey top 
hats and other Victorian apparel gave 
an appearance strangely contrasting 
with the present. 
{ Electric light was unknown and the 
| gloom of the street was broken at night 
by gas lamps, lighted at dusk by an 


= Inour halls is hungarmory of the invincible | eager figure darting from post to post, 


knights of 
Ours are the graves of our fore- 
fathers and ahistorical continuity that 
is the best safeguard against revolution- 
ary fever; oursthe names ‘‘to which 
a thousand memories call’ oursis the 
that symbolizes the highest 
thoughts that have ever descended 
from Heaven to earth; ours the 
Queen whose virtues transmute the 
sacred principle of loyalty into a person- 
al affection. 


Canadian National Exhibition 


Nothing has mirrored the growth of 
Canada as has the Canadian National 
Exhibition. Succeeding a local enter- 
prise of small dimensions, the Cana- 
dian National dates properly from 
1878. Built upon and around the site 
of the original French trading post, 


| Fort Rouille, of 1749, it has expand- 


ed rapidly from Strachan Avenue to be- 
yond Dufferin Street, until it has a lake 
frontage of a mile, buildings and pro- 
perty worth $12,000,000, and an annual 
attendance exceeding 1,500,000. It is 
a presentation of Canada in miniature, 
but in later years its scope has been 
widened to include important sections 
of the Empire beyond the seas._ It 
has ever kept pace with science and 
industry, and led in acquainting its pat- 
rons with the progress of the world. 


} The first electric railway in America 


was operated on its grounds in 1884, 
and thousands of its visitors had in its 
buildings the first glimpse of inventions 


which have recast social and industrial 


life in the last generation. By its 
awards it has encouraged live stock 
breeding, grain, fruits and other 
branches of industry and aided Cana- 
dians to win their way in world trade. 

For years the Canadian National 
Exhibition has been eagerly visited by 
thousands who would quickly learn 
something of the life, achievements 
and resources of Canada. No other 
such opportunity exists. Distinguish- 
ed visitors to the Dominion have 
recorded their impressions in terms of 
praise and inspiration. Li Hung 
Chang, Viceroy of China, who saw 
the Exhibition in 1896, expressed his 
gratitude that his visit coincided with 
the National Exhibition, and he had 
done himself the honor and pleasure 
of paying a visit where all the natural 
products of the vast regions of Canada 
were gathered. 

The Prince of Wales, whose days 
at the Exhibition in 1919 created such 
a furore of public interest, referred to 
the “‘wonderful Toronto Exhibition, 
which brings home to me the greatness 
of the Capital of Ontario."” 

‘The Diwan, Bahadur, who came 
10,000 miles from India to open the 
Exhibition of 1926, was greatly im- 
pressed by his tour of Canada and 
declared his belief that the future pos- 
sibilities of the Dominion “‘are great, 
almosf unlimited."” Atthe Exhibition 
he spoke with enthusiasm of the 
amusements, the automobiles, the 
British and New Zealand exhibits, and 
other attractions. 

‘Toronto typifies the progress of 
Canada which the last sixty years have 
witnessed. In the middle sixties it 
was a small city of 45,000, leisurely in 
buildings, but carrying the atmosphere 
created by its faithful Loyalist and 
British founders. “The city then lay 
between the Don and Dufferin Street, 
south of Bloor, and was ringed about 
by a dozen villages afterwards engulfed 
in the growing metropolis. Fashion- 
able residents drove about in their 
carriages or paraded King Street of an 


a Canadian Leerie such as Robert 
Louis Stevenson has so prettily de- 
scribed in ‘“The Lamplighter.’’ To- 
day no Leerie is needed to carry his 
ladder through the streets. -—A mdm- 
moth power house beside Niagara Falls 
harnesses the energy of the mighty ca- 
taractand a few switches direct the 
current from that nerve centre to the 
street lights, the house lamps and the 
machinery of the factory. - 

‘The city has grown to 550,000, 
andthe Exhibition by attracting visitors 
and capital, and by stimulating trade 
and industry has contributed not a little 
to the expansion. 


Pulp and Paper 

The Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation, in its annual review, states 
that the year just passed has witnessed 
great development and expansion in 
the pulp and paper industry and that, 
generally speaking, conditions have 
been satisfactory in all branches of that 
industry. 

‘Toward the end of 1925 Canadian 
newsprint production was slightly high- 
er each month than that of the mills of 
the United States, although the Cana- 
dian total for the year was some 8,000 
tons below the total for the latter coun- 
try. In 1926, however, Canadian 
production definitely passed that of the 
United States by a considerable mar- 
| gin, and Canada has now taken the 
lead as the world’s largest producer 
of newsprint paper. 
| For the first eleven months of the 
year the output of Canadian mills was 
1,714,020 tons, which was an increase 
of 24 per cent. over the production 
in the corresponding months of 1925. 
| Total production for the year will pro- 

bably be close to 1,875,000 tons an 
increase of 350,000 tuns over the total 
of 1925. Atthe beginning of 1926 
the total rated daily capacity of the 
| Canadian newsprint mills was 5,700 
tons, and during the year this was in- 
creased by the addition of new ma- 
chines and new mills, so that at’ the 
beginning of the new year the total 
rated daily capacity stands at 7,350 
tons. 


Nickel to the Fore 

Nickel is once more taking a fore- 
most place in the mining industry of 
Ontario, and its production in various 
forms is now on a scale of 40 percent 
in excess of its pre-war record. More- 
over, the uses of nickel are being 
constantly enlarged and further _re- 
search as to its properties and alloys 
should considerably extend its useful- 
ness. Atthe present time Ontario 
produces 90 per cent. of the world’s 
supply of nickel. The copper-nickel 
mining and smelting industry centered 
near Sudburry continues to increase its 
output and expand its operations. 

In regard to platinum, it does not 
appearto be generally known that Ont- 
ario is one of the main sources of sup- 
ply for this rare. metal. Russia and 
Colombia are the largest producers, 
Ontario being third on the list. Pla- 
tinum, being rarer than gold, is much 
niore valuable. “The production of 
platinum metals in Ontario during 
1926 “amounted to 51,559,262. 


Interesting Facts 
When one bears in mind that not 
more than 15 or 20 per cent of the 
pre-Cambrian rocks, even of Ontario, 
have been prospected at all, and an 
infinitely smaller percentar «ose of 


My Own Canadian Home 


be ax bright, 


A sym of 
‘Thy taountal fonts Deraok the clouds — 


“A‘ferlle laud, where He who toile 
Ande whojoysin nature charna, 
Seong okt dartastincer nrangely fair, 
‘Sublime in form and hue, ‘ 
Stgpurm al hat would enctaved © 
Or they who battle 


‘Twere casy ‘uch alandto love, 
Or for her glory die. 
Did kindly heaven afford to me 
The choice where I would dwell, 
Fair Canada! that choice should be. 
The land I love so wel 
Toye thy hills and valleys wide, 
¥ waters’ flash and foam; 
May God in love oer thee preside, 
“My own Canadian hom 
—By E.G, Nelon. 


the whole Dominion, one cannot but 
be struck with the vast possibilities. 
The producing camps of Sudbury, 
Cobalt, South Lorrain, Gowganda, 
Kirkland Lake and Porcupine, lie 
within a circle having a radius of only 
75 miles, and within this circle comes 
the Horne mine of the Noranda, with- 
in the province of Quebec—the great- 
est recent discovery—soon to betome 
an important producer of gold and cop- 
per.’ —Dr. J. Mackintosh Bell, FM. 


Canada’s 'l'rade 

Canada’s Export Trade for the 
Fiscal Year 1926, $1,328,537, 137 

Canada’s Import Trade for the 
Fiscal Year 1926, $927 

Canada’s Total Trad 
Year 1926, $2,255,939, 869. 

‘The Increase over 1925 was 20.1 
| percent. 
| The trade statistics herewith pre- 
sented provide conclusive evidence ot 
| Canada’s continued progress. They 
| justify a steadfast faith in this Domini- 
on. Iris fitting that, upon the eve 
of the Diamond Jubilee of Confeder= 
ation, we should review what has been 
accomplished. 

‘The year after Confederation Can- 
ada’s export trade amounted to $52, 
701,702. For thirty-five years that 
figure was never doubled but, at the 
turn of the century, it had grown more 
than threefold. In 1900 Canada’s ex- 
port trade was $183,237,555. The 
figure today,Sl, 7 is approx- 
‘imately eight times as large as that of 

1900 and twenty-five times as large as 
at Confederation 
Let us make a similar comparison 
| for our imports. In 1868 the imports 
of Canada amounted to $67,090,159. 
In 1900 they had risen to $172,651, 
676, not quite a threefold increase. 
| In 1926 our imports amounted to $927, 
| $02,732, or nearly six times as large 
as 1900. 

In the twenty-six years of this cen- 
tury our exports have multiplied them- 
selves by eight and our imports have 
multiplied themselves by less than six. 
We have-cxpanded our selling more 
than we have enlarged our buying. 
The résult is that the Canadian dollar 
stands at par or better than par through- 
out the world. 

In 1900, at the turn of the century 
our favorable trade balance was 510, 
585,879, while in 1926 it was S401, 
134,405, almost forty times as great. 

Canada was the first country to in- 
stitute a British preference and thus 
paved the way for better trade under- 
standings between the component 
parts of the Empire. In 1900, at the 
turn of the century, our total Empire 
trade was$163,533,265. For the last 
fiscal year this Empire trade came to 
$806,290,217. 


- Diamond Jubilee of Confederation Ce 
Field Day and Patriotic Gathering 


atwo-fold celebration 
atour School. — Firstthe King's birth- 
day, and second, as school will be 
closed when Dominion Day comes tt 
was decided to celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee of Confederation at this time. 

‘There was not a dull moment from 
first to last in the whole day. G 
campus was atits best with the fresh 
green of spring, and presented an an- 
jmated and happy picture. The day 
was spent in field sports with a patriotic 
programme in the assembly hall in the 
evening. 

Promptly at 9.30a.in. we were off 
to-a start with the flag raising and 
salute. ‘The scouts, looking smart in 
their uniforms, raised the flag, while 
the whole School joined in the salute 
and lustily gave three cheersand a tiger 
for flagand King. 

Immediately following this the sports 
programme Was started and carried on 
steadily until 5.45 p.m. with only an 
hour and ahalf break at noon. It was 
the first occasion on which a real field 
been held with competition in 
variety of events and prizes 
awarded on points. A list of sixty 
events was prepared and intensive train- 
ing carried on for amonth previous. 

"There has been a permanent ath- 
letic organization in the school this 
year in the form of two. committees as 
follows: 

Girls: Mis» Bell, Chairman, Miss 
Armitage, Secretary, Misses Van 
Allen, Hill, O'Connell, Daly and 
Coulter, and Mrs. Cameron. 

Mr. Lally, Chairman, Mr. 
Messrs. Blanchard, 
Rutherford and Spanner. 

"These committees have met regu- 
larly to deal with the athletic and out 
door life of the girls and boys respec- 
tively, and also in combined form as 
‘one committee on matters concerning 
both boys and girls with Mr. Spanner 
as Chairman and Mr. Blanchard as 

cretary. ~ 
he work has gone on_ pleasantly 
and harmoniously and judging by the 
unqualified success of the field day it 
would appear to be a very satisfactory 
arrangement. 

‘The pupils were divided into five 
groups based on an age standard, as 
tollows: senior girls, intermediate girls, 
senior boys, intermediate boys j 
ior intermediate boys. Ribbon: 
warded in all group events, red for first, 
blue for second, and yellow for third 
Points were counted as follows: red, 
three points; blue, two points; yellow, 
one point. Records of points won in 
the ice sports in the winter w 
counted and prizes were 
each group according to the 
in points. There was keen competition 
throughout and a fine spirit of | sports- 
manship displayed by the competitors. 
A complete list of winners will be 
found on another page. 

‘The evening programme, com- 
meneing at7. 45, opened with “‘O 
Canada,” recited in concert by the 
pupils under Miss Deannard’s direc- 
ton. 

Dr. Coughlin then explained brief- 
Iythe nature of the celebration we 
were holding and the necessity of ours 
being in advance of the rral ob- 
ance on account of school clos- 
on June 15. He expressed the 
hope that ail Canada might celebrate 
it enthusiastically and that we would 
do our share He then called on Mr. 
Canipbell to speak. 

Mr. Campbell spoke of the great- 
ness urcountry in a physical way. 
He had been trying to think a little of 
just how great it was. We could state 
res, It has an area of about 
.70U1,000 square miles and a pop- 
slation of nearly 10,000,000, bur 
millions were difficult things to. grasp 
Another way we could look at its 


June 3rd was 


Tus Canapian 


Big 


in the Evening 


greatness was to start from the school 
here and travel east, east, east, till we 
came to the great Atlantic Ocean. 
Then we could start from the same 
point and go west, west, west, thou- 
sands of miles till we reached the 
mighty Pacific Ocean. ‘Then start 
north and go north, north, north ull 
we came to the great Arctic Ocean. 
And south and tothe great inland seas 
or lakes. Another view of it would be 
to start at the far west in the capital 
of British Columbia, beautiful Victoria, 
and travel east across Canada, We 
would see some of the finest scenery 
in the world as we cross those gicat 
mountain ranges, then the great 
rolling prairies with their wheat fields— 


the world—then Ontario, the land_of 
| the maple, the beautiful tree that gives 
us our national emblem. Across Que- 
| becandthe Maritime Provinces each 
‘with their distinctive characteristics, 
| and these were not several countries, 
| but one great.country. Bur it had not 
always been so. It had been the home 
| of wild animals and Indians, not count- 
| ed of great worth. Great men had made 
| it great. 
He referred briefly to the history 
of early days, of early unions and divi- 
sions, the struggle for representative 
government up tothe time of Con- 
federation. Today we stand as one 
lof the greatest peoples and countries 
in the world. Canadians have prove- 
ted their worth in many fields, in the 
Great War, in their loyalty to the 
Empire and the Motherland. In clos- 
ing he quoted some lines he had learn- 
ed when a boy: 
rah, (or Canada 


Mr. Stewart was then called on and 
took as his theme, “"What makes 4 

tion great?’’ He said Mr. Camp- 
beil hadspoken of the enormous size 
of the country but mere size did not 
make a country great. He had touch- 
ed on the wonderful resources of the 
land. One could talk all evening on 
that and not do justice to them, but 
however vast and rich, did 
country great “These 
great lands, forests, minerals and fish- 
cries were all here before Canada be- 
came great. We were thinking these 
days of the Fathers of Confederation. 
They were wise men ane great but 
they did not make Canada a great 
nation. 

We have often heard the question, 
Who won the war? Was it the great 
generals? No! It was the privates in | 
the ranks, under great leadership of ; 
course. And so with Canada it was 
not Macdonald and Laurier, and other 
great men, that made her great, but} 
the common people. They pioneer- | 
ed the land, cut down the forests, 
opened up the mines, cultivated the 
Jand and developed the country. 

Boys and girls, as you grow up you 
must help to make her great. “Thatis 
the purpose of your being here at 
school. Your fathers and mothers | 
helped to make Canada great. They ; 
did their part and we must do ours. 
Education and industry are not enough. * 
Germany was great in those things but - 
she failed in true greatness. We must ; 
be good as well as wise. ““The fear} 
of the Lord is the beginning of Wis- 
dom’? and we must choose that better 
wisdom of the Bible: andwe also read 
in the Good Book: 


the greatest grain growing country of re 


Stirring Addresses by Dr. Coughlin and 
‘essrs. Campbell and Stewart 


ead: 

“He shall have dominion from sea 
to sea, and from the river unto the 
ends of the earth.’’ =. 

Canada is the only country in the 
world, now or at any time in human 


history, of which these words area lit- | 


eral, exact description, for it extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
“from sea to sea,”’ and from the great 
St. Lawrence River and its Great Lake 
feeders, right up to the North Pole, 
“from the river to the ends of the 
earth.”’ And this is how we got our 
name, ‘Dominion of Canada.” And 
if Canada is to be and remain really 
great, we must see to it that now and 
always, God shall have dominion over 
it from sea to sea and from the river 
to the ends of the earth. And that 
this may be, we must all do our part, for 
it is good, law-abiding, indastrious, 
God-fearing people only that can make 
a country great. 

Dr. Coughlin, Superintendent, then 
followed with a stirring patriotic ad- 
dress. He opened by saying we had 
listened to two brief but very good ad- 
dresses. It would seem there was 
not much left for him to say and yet 
he or any one else would be a poor 
Canadian who could not find some- 
thing to say on such an occasion as the 
sixtieth anniversary of the birth of our 
country. Any one with any power 
of voice should be proud to raise it at 
such a time. 

He said we should be a little bit 
historical in ourthought. We should 
go back ‘o the earliest pioneers, the 
original settlers and review something 
of their careers. “The start was small, 
a little French settlement on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. ‘These earliest 
French settlers came from Brittany and 
Normandy, and settled between where 


Montreal and Quebec now stand. ' 


They were explorers, missionaries, fur- 
traders and some adventurers. The 
French regime was one of great ad- 
venture and romance, in fact it was 
the most romantic in the history of our 
land. 

Then came the United Empire 
Loyalists who left their American 
homes and settled along the Bay of 
Quinte and the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence. Later came the English, 
Irish and Scottish people. Western 
and south-western Ontario, then the 
hinterland of the province was pioneer- 
ed by these settlers front the old lands. 

Let us look into their characters for 
afew moments, Think of what they 
had to endure. They had to face a 
sea voyage of from three weeks to six 
months in ships that today would be 
condemned by the Humane Society if 
they were used for cattle boats. 

Why did they do it? Why did they 


leave their homes to face such things? © 


It was their ambition to have homes 


Celebrated at the School _ 


of their own, to gain freedom from 
landlords, to gain ‘fi Of con- 
science ;tobe free from class distinction 
where any man who him- 
self rightly might rise to the highest 
position in the land and where they 
might hope to prosper. They had 
courage and ambition, stout arms and 


be- | stout*hearts, they were great physically 


and mentally great'to face such a 
voyage and a life in the forest without 
experience to fit them for it. 

‘We should on every platform and 
at every opportunity honor and revere 
them. We should be proud to have 
such ancestors. We should be the 
best people in the world with fore- 
fathers of such great faith, courage and 
sterling character. We should strive 
to live up to their example. 

it was through their efforts and 
work that the foundations of our great 
land were laid. The scattered settle- 
ments grew and pI till sixty 
years ago Confederation bound them 
together and started a new era. 

Today what do we see? Smiling 
fields, beautiful homes, fertile farms, 
prosperous towns and cities, prosperity 
everywhere. We are a contented, 
happy people. 

If we look at conditions in ot‘er 
parts of the world today we will rejoice 
to be Canadian citizens. We have 
good faws, well enforced. A fine 
educational system that leaves véry 
| little illiteracy. We have fair play for 
jal, impartial justice and no abject 
| poverty. 
|" Let us contrast this with conditions 
| in other parts of the world. Look at 
| Russia, China, France, Germany, 
| Spain, Italy, Greece and other parts of 
| Europe; there is poverty, discontent, 

unrest and agitation. We haven't 
| these things here, we may have an 
| ambition to change some things, we 

may have a few degenerate agitators 
| in the cities, but onthe whole we have 
| the conditions that make for content- 

ment and every reason to rejoice and 
| have pride in our country. 

‘The boys and girls of this School have 

reason for gratitude because they enjoy 
| these comforts and conditions. “The 
deaf of Ontario should rejoice because 
in no other part of the world is more 
done for the deaf. And this as Mr. 
Stewart said is largely because of the in- 
dustry, thrift, courage and stout heart- 
edness of the early Canadians. 

Each one of us has his or her own 
responsibility, too. We must give 
faithful service in what ever we have 
todo. We owe this to ourselves, to 
our country and to those who gave us 
the advantages we enjoy. We should 
be proud of our country, and uphold 
her good name. Speak well of her. 
I have no patience with those who are 
always criticising our country and sing- 
ing the praises of other lands. [have 
no sympathy for them. They must 
have dyspepsia of the brain to act like 
that. 

Surely we should all be patriotic 
Canadians. This is our homeland 
and our birthplace. 1 am reminded 
of the lines by Goldsmith: ‘i 

“The naked negro. pantini ine, 
bia seats eae aa any 

‘And thanks his gods for all the ‘food. {hey 

Such is the patriot’s boast, wherere we rout: 

His first, best country, ever ix at bone” 

Let us be equal at leastto the negro 
in our love for and loyalty to our na- 
|tive land Let us thank our God for 
* the good Canada has bestowed on us. 

When we are patriotic Canadians we 
British 


|are the best citizens of the 
Empire. 
Presentation oF Curs anp Prizts 
In presenting the prizes Dr. Cough- 
lin complimented the girls and the 
boys on the splendid records am 
showing they had made. He said 
' some of the jumping he had witnessed 


ing hockey, softball-or football they Uncrapep C 
5 Julia Anderson 


Junior Oral Department 7 


meant better school work. Hehoped Grave lV A 

Armes, Dennis ) al 
Green, Jean; ““¥ 
Farrance, Jimmie } 
Pembelton, Anna equal 


Benedict, Rose 
Grape IV B 
Clarke, Gladys } 
Sloan, Wallace f equal 
Tryon, Willie 
Agopsowicz, Bogdan } 


would win out. 

Another word of advice he wanted 
to leave with them was to always be 
*grateful, not to forget the teachers who 
have taken such an interest in them 


and helped them in’their training and > K equal 
sport. He also expressed his personal Gr aa eee J 
thanks to the teachers and assured JuliewsaJoseoh 
i 5 
themn Sete always appreciated help DeShetier, Franklin 
The winners were: Grave IV D 
Dorothy Baillie, senior girl champion. Huntley, Dorothy 
Nathan Holt, senior boy champion. {| Maw, Helen _ 
‘These two were awarded suitably Trottier, Antonia 
engraved cups donated by the Superin- Grave HLA 
tendent Prizes were also given to Wozcik, Nicholas 
the following: ' Maitre, irnest 
Irene Foster, Second, senior girls. * Shiff, Zellick 
Mary Parker, First, intermediate MacNab, Goldie 
girls. rf Grape Il B 
{Gade Clark, Second, intermediate Morton, Ruth 
eirls. Grape ILC 
nae Schwager, Second, senior sn ealewice, Scevel 
S. Her 
Fangs Meyette, First, intermedi- eee By 
ate boys. ' 2 “ 
yotitvocd BA Second, intermedine Be ‘Tank 
Kurven Foster, First, junior inter- Wr ee \ equal 


mediate boys. ~ 
Nicholas Wozcik, Second, junior Grave ll B 
intermediate boys. Manty, Charles 
Dr. Coughlin then announced that Graver I] C 
there was a sufficient supply of the Averall, Joffre 
souvenir programmes issued by the Dailleboust, Oliver 
printing class for each pupil to take Patterson, Lloyd 
one home in his or her trunk. He Gravel A 
hoped they would never forget this Ryplonski, Jan 
celebration of our country’s sixtieth Provenzana, Rosina 
birthday. Gravel B 
Vhe programme was brought to a Freedman, Rose 
close by the pupils reciting God Save WhllameeEdnal 
the King, and three rousing cheers GpapriC 
and a tiger for Canada, dear Canada. i 


Hallman, Helen 
Pritchard, Ella 


Pe as UnGRrapep 


i Morgan, James 
The Honor Roll is based not only Toews, Willie 
on the pupils’ progress, but their in- Preparatory Grape A 


du 


G 


Ey 


try and general deportment. 
Senior Oral Departient 
pe IX 

Murray Brigham 

his boy has passed the High School 
ance Examination with high 


Marshall, Florence 

Greene, Lloyd 

Compton, Douglas 
Prevaratory Grape B 

Martin, Mina 

St John, Marie 


honors Walton, Ernest 
G. pe VILL Industrial Department 
Chatles Meyette t eaual SEWING CLASS 
rene Foster Grave V. A 
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+. Our biggest task in the past and in 
the future is to keep the soul of the 
people alive. “That takes religion, a 
pure and aggressive kind. 


The Young Canadian of}: 
To-Morrow 
Baden-Powell, writing on ‘“The 
Young Briton of To-morrow,”’ says 
some plain and practical things, very 
applicable to the young Canadian of 
to-morrow—and of to-day. His 
message is in the interests of good 
citizenship. This demands education; 
but what kind of education? 
First, comes education in character. 
is is the basis of all else. What 
young Canadians of to-morrow need 
above all things is character. Ambi- 


not make a great Canada. These 
things may mislead, get hopelessly 
astray, become tangled in fusion, 
and overwhelmed in ruin\unless 
character — Christian character — is 
counsellor and guide. A sense of 


absolute honesty, a clear idea of 
personal responsibility, and a power of 
moral endurance must lie behind all 
true prosperity. 

Next comes proficiency in some 
technical accomplishment, or as it 
might be otherwise expressed, the 
| putting of character into some kind of 
useful work. Character can only find 
{ development in action; its spirit must 
find a body in everyday life. Whata 
man’s vocation is matters little; but 
| whether he puts honor and honesty 
jinto it matters much. The boy's 
‘hobby, the man’s work, should be 
educative This. of course, implies 
“sach intellectual discipline as shall 
| qualify one to do one’s best in the in- 
dustrial, business or professional world. 

‘The body must be cared for as well 
asthe: mind and soul. ‘There are 
still races in the world which lack the 
| most elementary notions regarding per- 
sonal hygiene and care for health. 
Even in Canada-and the United States, 
with the progress in medical science 
and sanitary law, and wide diffusion of 
hygienic knowledge, a very large per- 
| centage of young men are found quite 

unfit for military service. A sound 
body is intimately connected with a 
| clear brain and a pure heart. Baden- 
{ Powell says, “lam perfectly convinced 
jr in some cases the only practical 
ay is forthe boy to grow up to the 
moral through the physical, his pride 
in physical fitness coming first, and be- 
ing followed later by his acceptance of 
restraint on moral grounds.”” 

Integrity, industry, religious devo- 
tion with clear brains and strong bodies, 
will make the Canada of to-morrow, 
strong, noble and honorable among 
the nations of the earth. 


Total Wealth of Canada 

Canada’s national wealth is officially 
estimated at twenty-two billion dollars, 
which works out on the average at 
$2,525 per head. “This is apart from 
undeveloped natural reso s. There 
are no accurate figures available as to 
what the national wealth was at Con- 
federation, but it is estimated at under 
one and a half billions. It is now, 
therefore around fourteen times what 
it was when Canada became a 
dominion. Agricultural values make 
up about eight billions of the present 
total; “urban real estate nearly six 
and the railways considerably 
over two billions. 

Ontario owns about one-third, 
Quebee one-quarter, Saskatchewan 
about one-eighth. 


The age of the pioneers is not past; 
there are still glorious opportunities of 
starting things and setting a good exam- 
| ple. : 
| The demands of material develop- 
ment are heavy, but we must never get 
| too busy to think or to read poetry, 
science, philosophy, and especially the 
Bible. 


tion, enterprise, ability, wealth, will 


| honor, a capacity for self-control, ” 
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Scnoor Morro: ‘“The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


WEDNESDAY, 


The Closing Exercises 

‘The formal closing exercises of our 
School took place on Monday morn- 
ing. ‘The first item on the program- 
me,and one of special interest, was the 
presentation of the Departmental Cer- 
tificate to Murray Brigham, who has 
passed the High School Entrance 
Examination with high honors. In 
presenting the certificate, Dr. Cough- 
lin paid a high compliment to the re- 
cipient, not only for his superior class- 
room work, but for his general de- 
portment at all tines and places. He 
has been a very proficient head monitor, 
and his courteous, gentlemanly beha- 
vior and his exemplary character has 
been a source of inspiration to all the 
pupils and a great atd to the supervi- 
sors in maintaining discipline ai ong 
the children. In his examination he 
took 88 per cent, and in forwarding 
the certificate, H. J. Clarke, BA., 
Secretary of the Examining Board, 
congratulated the candidate on the ex- 
cellence of his papers. Murray was 
also granted the Ontario School for 
the Deaf Graduating Certificate, the 
only one to be given this year, as all of 
the other pupils in the senior class are 
expected to return another year. 

Dr. Coughlin hoped other pupils 
would emulate Murray's good exam- 
ple. ‘There are several in the two 
senior classes that can pass*the En- 
trance Examination if they will apply 
themselves as earnestly as he did, and 
he hopedall of these would return in 
the fall to complete the course and 
vain added laurels for themselves and 
the School. 

The Honor Roll, which appears on 
another page, was then read, and the 
pupils whose names appear on the roll 
were congratulated on their good 
class-room work, as well ay on their 
industry and good conduct, all of 
which were included in the standing 
awarded them 

Diplomas were then given to Mrs. 
Cameron, Miss Van Allen and Miss 
Coulter, who have completed their 
three years’ hers’ “Training 
Course and he extended his hearty 
congratulations to all of them, not only 
for having finished the course so cred- 
itably, out for the good work they had 
done at the same ume in the class- 
room 

He also wished to express his hearty 
appreciation of the earnest, faithful 
work of the whole staff. He was 
especially pleased with the harmonious 
relations and the fine esprit de corps 
prevailing among the members of the 
staff, and with the warm interest they 
nin the sports and pastimes 
neral Welfare of the pupils, as 
Has their excellent class-room we 
The work of the session has been 
factory in nearly every part- 
and in every department. <The 
pupils have worked weil and their 
conduct, with only two or three excep- 
tions, has been very good indeed, and 
we have reason to be proud of our 
pupils for their almost uniform cour- 
tesy and excellent deportment. Some 
‘of them will not be returning t school, 
ind he wished each one of these a 
apps, usefuland prosperous life. He 
hoped that every pupil who ss entitled 
to do so will return in the fall ft is a 


very great mistake for pupils to leave 


schuol before they have fully complet- Shi 


ed the course, as so many have done 
in the past. He referred especially 
i These 


. to the two senior | 


have just reached the stage in their 
mental development when they can 
make rapid advancement in all the 
subjects, and a year now is worth any 
other two years in the opportunity it 
gives them to gather up all’ the loose 
threads of language and knowledge, 
and to fix firmly irtheir minds allthey 
have hitherto learned. 

He hoped every pupil, and every 
member of the staff, will have a pleasant 
vacation and as many as possible return 
in the fall invigorated in mind and 
body and ready for an even better 
year’s work during the coming session. 
He trusted the pupils would all be help- 
ful and obedient to their parents while 
at home and thoughtful and courteous 
to all, and to remember always thatto 
be good is better even than to be wise 
or clever, and ‘‘the greatest happiness 
is found in making others happy.’” 


List of Field Day Winners 


Sr. and Inter. Girls 

Standing Broad, Sr., Dorothy Bail- 
lie, Irene Foster, Cylene Youngs. 

Standing Broad, Inter., Mary Par- 
ker, Rose Benedict, Emma Mazzali. 

Running Broad Sr., Irene Foster, 
Ethel Bishop, Dorothy Baillie. 

Running Broad, Inter., Mary Par- 
ker, Jean Green, Glady: Clark. 

Running High, Sr., Ethel Bishop, 
Cylene Youngs, Gwe: ‘yginton. 

Running High, Inter., \ 
ker, Gladys Clark, Esther Br 

100 yard Dash, S Irene Foster, 
Dorothy Baillie and Elsie Luke. 

60 yard Dash, Inter., Mary Parker, 
Rose Benedict, Esther Bowen. 

Running Hop-Step and Jump, Sr., 
Dorothy Baillic, Irene Foster, Ethel 
Bishop. 

Running Hop-Step ana Jump, In- 
ter., Mary Purker, Gladys Clark, Anna 
Pembleton. 

‘Throwing Softball, Sr. and Inter., 
Gladys Holt, Irene F Ethel Bi- 
shop 


Junior Ss 

50 yd. Dash, Maria Roberto, Flo- 
rence Carriere, Dora Heddon 

Three Legged Race., Dora Hed- 
don and Ruth Morton, Mina Martin 
and Lena Tivy, Florence Langdon 
and Margaret Donaghy. 
~ Hopping Race., Florence Carriere, 
Norah Carey, Florence Langdon 


Baby Girls 

25 yd. Dash., Lila Hillman, Helen 
Hallman, Marion Storring. 

25 yd. Dash, Irene Coles, Betty 
Fair, Frances Thompson 

Skipping Race, Irene Coles, Helen 
Hallman, Kathleen Hales, Kathleen 
Pratley and Marion Storring. 

Hopping Race, Dorothy Crewes, 
Helen Hallman, Irene Coles, Eliza- 
beth Smith, Edith Pardo, Marion Stor- 
ring 


Junior Boys 

Dash, Peter Rudeychuk, Victor Eg- 
ginton, Anival Shepherd. 

Shoe Race, Peter Rudeychuk, Al- 
bert Gerow, Victor Egginton. 

Horse and Rider, Joffre Averall and 
Clifford Haist, John Kosti and Anival 
Shepherd, Jack Love and George 


Welk. 
Baby Boys 


25 yd. Dash, Lloyd Grove, Gerald_ 


Bilow and James Perry. 

Sack Race, Gordon Evans and 
James Brennan, Dalton Storring and 
Leonard Byers, Gerald Bilow and 
Ernest Walton. 


Sr., Inter., and Jr. Inter. Boys 
Standing Broad, Senior, Nathan 
Holt, Albert Schwager, Murray Brig- 
ham 
Standing Broad, Intermediate, Fran- 


iff. 
Standing Broad, Junior Inter., Kur- 
ven Foster, Nicholas Wozcik and lan 


Simpson. 
Running Broad, Senior, Albert 
Schwager, Nathan Holt, Chas.’ Meyette 


Running Broad, Iatermediate, El- 
wood Bell, Francis Meyette, Zellick 
Shiff. 

Running Broad, Junior Inter., Kur- 
ven Foster, Nicholas Wozcik, Willie 
Burlie 

Running High, Senior, Hugh Mc- 
Millan, Nathan Holt, Albert Schwager. 

Running High, Inter.. Francis Me- 
yette, Bert Richardson, Earl Meloche. 
Running High, Junior Inter., Kur- 
ven Foster, Edmour Cloutier, Arthur 
McShane. \ 

Pole Vault, Senior, Banco Mice- 
tick, Hugh McMillan, Albert Schwa- 


ger. 

Pole Vault, Inter., Elwood Bell, 
Francis Meyette, Archie Hurtubise. 

Running Hop-Step and Jump, Sr., 
Albert Schwager, Nathan Holt, John 
Boyle. 

Running Hop-Stepand Jump, Inter., 
Elwood Bell, Francis Meyette, Zel- 
lick SI 

Run'g Hop Step and Jump, Jr. In., 
Kurven Foster, Nicholas Wozcik, Ar 
thur McShane. 

Putting the Shot, Senior, Banco 
Micetick, Murray Brigham, Hugh 
McMillan. 

Putting the Shot, Inter., Zellick 
Shiff, Elwood Bell, Francis Meyette. 

Relay Race, Senior, Charles Mey- 
ette, John Boyle, George Fawcett. 
Leonard Brown. 

Relay Race, Inter , Elwood Bell, 
lan Simpson, Cyril Larocque, Alex 
Glennie. 

100 yd. Dash, Senior., Nathan 
Holt, Harvey Henderson, Albert 
Schwager, John Boyle. 

100 yd. Dash, Inter., Francis Mey- 
ctte, Elwood Bell, Zellick Shiff. 

100 yd. Dash, Junior Inter. Kur- 
ven Foster, Nicholas Wozcik, lan 
Simpson. 

220 yd. Senior, Charles Meyette, 
John Boyle, Albert S 

220 yd. Inter., Fl 
cis Meyette, Zellick Shiff. 

220 yd. Junior Inter., Kurven Fos- 
ter, Nicholas Wozc ie Burlie. 
Senior, Nathan Holt, John 
Ibert Schwager. 
wood Bell, Fran- 


Boyle. 
440 yd. Inter , 
cis Meyette, W. 
Throwing Softball, 
Micetick, Cecil Murtell. 


nior, Banco 


What Makes a Nation Great 


I believe there is no permanent 
greatness to a nation except it be 
based upon morality. 1 do not care for 
military renown. | care not for the 
condition of the people among whom | 
live. Palaces, baronial castles, great halls, 
stately mansions, do not make nations. 
‘The nation in every country dwells in 
the cottages; and unless the light of 
your constitution can shine there, un- 
less the beauty of your statesmanship 
are impressed there on the feelings 
and the condition of the people, rely 
upon it you have yet to learn the duties 
of government. 

The most ancient of profane histor- 
jans has told us that the Scythians of 
his time were a very warlike people, 
and that they elevated an old scimeter 
upon a platform a$ a symbol of Mars. 

‘To this scimeter they offered more 
costly sacrifices than to all the rest of 
their gods. I often asked myself 
whether we are at afl advanced in one 
respect beyond the. Scythians. What 
are our contributions to charity, to ed- 
ucation, to morality, to religion, to 
justice, and to civil government, when 
compared with the wealth we expend 
in sacrifices to the old scimeter?— 
From one of John Bright’s Speeches. 


trace, and a thrilling story itis.” But 
the wonder is only 


by the Fathers of Confederation. 
‘The dawn of the movement dates back 
to the period immediately following 
the American Revolution, and so for 
eight years the dream wasin the minds 
of afew seers 

But the obstacles were mountains 
high. As Dr.Colquhoun says, in his 
new book on ‘* The Fathers of Con- 
federation,”’ the prospect was one to 
dismay the most ardent patriot, forthe 
trend was more often in the direction 
of separation than union. The exist- 
ing provinces were jealous of each 
other, and each was a law unto itself; 
geographical and racial difficulties were 
met on every hand, and public opinion 
was long indifferent to any action.’” 

Even when a projected union was 
definitely mooted, statesman declared 
it impossible and unworkable, and pro- 
phesied dire results And yet, by slow 
and patient process, and with the aid 
of a man of vision here and there, the 
mountains were removed. Lifelong 
political foes dramatically at ¢he last 
joined hands, the pendulum swung up- 
ward and forward until the great con- 
summation was effected. 

So long as Canada has sons of like 
calibre and breadth of view, so long as 
statesmen think first of the larger good, 
and see beyond their municipal or pro- 
vincial boundaries, so long will the 
spirit of the Fathers of Confederation 
live, and so long will Canada live in 
the best and highest sense. 


Tiving—or Dying for 
Canada 

‘There 1s nothing finer or nobler in 
man than his willingness to die for bis 
country. ‘Thousands have already 
made what is rightly termed the great 
sacrifice, and, presumably, every 
volunteer who donsthe King’s uniform 
thereby expresses his willingness to face 
whatever future the fortunes of war 
may have for him; he is willing to die 
for Canada if need be. He may feel, 
with Kipling, 

‘There's but one task for all— 

For each one life to give."” 

So, with spirit unafraid, he enters into 
the conflict, come what may. 

And yet a better thing, a far better 
thing, is a man’s dedication of himself 
to live for Canada. A better, a far better 
thing, is the heroic spirit that faces the 
daily life, the hourly test of femptation. 
the inward call to the higher life with 
the same determination to live for 
Canada, at home, in camp or overseas; 
on the farm or in the trench; at the 
counter or on the battlefield; making 
munitions or firing them; doing the 
dull, but necessary, task at home. 
heartbreakingly alone, or marching ty 
war by battalions. 

And an even better, a far, far better 
thing is it to both live and die for one’s 
country in the spirit that the Syrian 
lad and the Galilean peasant did lony 
ago—effacing self for others, with eyes 
and ears and senses trained to catch and 
interpret the needs of men, and then 
—serving, serving, always serving. 

—Onward 


Those who live now and enjoy the 
heritage of freedom and prosperity the 
fathers won would not be worthy of life 
if they did not hand it over richer and 
better than they received it. 

For national unity we must learn to 
emphasize essentials and common 
elements, not our disagreements. 
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Canada’s Diamond Jubilee 


Before Confederation took place in 
1807, what is now the Dominion of 
Canada consisted of: 1. The three 
Maritime Provinces, each with its own 
government; 2. Canada, comprising 
aunion of Upper and Lower Canada, 
afterwards known as Ontario and 
Quebec; 3. the colony of British 
Columbia, and 4. Hudson’s Bay Ter- 
riory, comprising practically all the 
rest of Canada north of the Lauren- 
tians and east of the Rockies. In 
September, 1864, a conference was 
held at Charlottetown by delegates 
from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island with the object 
of forming a legislative union of the 
three provinces. “The Canadian gov- 
emment decided to send represen- 
tatives to this Conference to try to 
secure a federation of all provinces 
and colonies. This proposal met 
with so much favor that it was decided 
tohold another conference at Quebec, 
which was held in October and was 
attended by thirty-three delegates, 
comprising the leading statesmen of 
all the provinces, now known as ‘The 
Fathers of Confederation.’ “This 
conference adopted 72 resolutions, 
which embodied the terms of the pro- 
posed confederation. After much 
discussion, Canada,, New. , Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia accepted this basis of 
union, and at another conference held 
in London in 1866, the Quebec reso- 
lutions, with some slightchanges, were 
incorporated in an Act of the British 
Parliament, known as “The British 
North America Act.’’ This w: 
brought into force by Royal Proclama- 
tion on May 22nd, which declared 
that after the first of July, 1867, the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brun- 
swick, and Canada, thereby ided 
into the provinces. of Ontario and 
Quebec, should form one confeder- 
ation under the name of the Dominion 
of Canada, In 1870, the province of 
Manitoba was formed and became 
part of the Dominion. British Colum- 
bia was admitted in 1871 and Prince 
Edward Island in 1873, and in 1905 
the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Ibert were formed. 
Thewexperiment of sixty years ago 
has proved a splendid success. A 
fumber of sparsely settled provinces, 
Separated by continental distances, 
With scarcely any knowledge of or 
Communication with each other, have 

ome one vast community, stretch- 


Mon purpose, and destined to become 
One of the greatest and richest nations 
inthe world, In the words of Earl 
rey, while GovernorGeneral: **‘Con- 
federation has put a soul into the 
Dominion, whose lustre and growth 
ae at once the hope and the glory 
of the British Empire.”” 
This is nu idle boast but the sober 
Satement of an inevitable develop- 
ent. For not only are the Canadian 
People surpassed by none, and equal- 
t by few, if any, in industry, enter- 
Prise and character, and-not only do 
Tey possess all the qualities that make 
°r national greatness, but also we 
aXe resources probably surpassing 


ing from seato sea, united by acom- | 


those of any other country in the 
world. 
_ Our forests are still of vast ex- 
tent, and contain half atrillion feet of 
saw lumber, and practically unlimited 
supplies of wood suitable for pulp and 
paper production, in which we now 
United States. On our At- 
Jantic and Pacific coasts and in the 
Great Lakes and the tens of thousands 
of smaller lakes, we possess fishing 
grounds far exceeding those of any 
other country. Our lakes und rivers 
are capable of producing at least thirty 
million horse-power, of which only 
about ten percent has yet been harness- 
ed. We are now second only to 
United States in turbine power dev- 
elopment, but, have five times as much 
in proportion to our population. 

But our greatest resources lie in the 
soil and the rock. Our wheat lands 
total over 300,000,000 acres of which 
only one-fifth is under cultivation. 
From this, last year, over 400,000,000 
bushels were produced, so our total 
arable lands are capable of pro. 
ducing two billion bushels of wheat of 
the’best quality. Only United States 
nodW surpasses us in total wheat pro- 
duction, while Canada is first among all 
Jands in the amount of wheat exported. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
mineral resources of Canada probably 
surpass those of any other country. 
What isknown as the Pre-Cambrian 
shield is believed to be the chief de- 
positiory of mineral wealth of all geo- 
logical formations. “This covers more 
than half of Canitda, totalling 1,825, 
000 square miles, while only 90,000. 
are in United Stat So far only 
small parts of the! fringe of this area 
been developed dreven prospect- 
ed, yet Canada already produces nine- 
tenths of the world’s nickel supply, 
and is third among the nations in the 
production of gold and third in silver. 

A leading United States mining 
authority predicts that Canada will 
have second place in the production of 
gold in 1928. ‘The Hollinger mine 
is the richest in the world, producing 
twice as much as the largest gold mine 
in United States, and more than the 
whole of the Golden State of Califor- 
nia. At Cobalt a nugget of virgin 
silver weighing over recent- 
ly found. Canada also cont 
sixth of the world’s known c 
sits, one-sixth of the known iron-ore 
deposits, has enormous areas of prom- 
ising oil fields, and contains nearly 
every known economic mineral, in- 
cluding rich deposits of platinum, 

So Canadians may well be proud of 
their land, of its great size, and its 
enormous resources. We should be 
prouder yet of our good government, 
‘of our wise laws and their strict and 
impartial administration, of our fine 
educational systems, of our regard for 
the Sabbath and religious observances. 
After all, a sober, moral, law-abiding 
and God-fearing people is a nation’s 
greatest resource and richest asset, 
and in this respect, also, Canada ranks 
second to no other couniry in the 
world. And as were our fathers who 
pioneered our land, and as Canadians 
are to-day, so may they ever be. 

#God wend us tnen With hearts of hope 
All truth to tove, to hate. 

Those are the pat 
These are the 
Their Threefold Purpose 

zo a valuable series of 
titled “Chronicles of Cana- 
was issued by a Toronto publish- 
ing’house. It consisted of some thirty. 
volumes, each dealing with an impor- 
tant epoch or event or personage con- 
nected with history of Canada, written 
by men specially qualified for this work, 
including some of the leading authors, « 
journalists and students of public aftairs 

in Canada. They are the most inter-! 
esting and readable works dealing with 

Canadian history that we have ever 


seen, and they should be in every lit- 
faty. One of the most interesting of 
these—especially interesting and val- 
uable at this time—is The ‘Fathers of 
Confederation’’ by Dr. A.H.U. Col- 
quhoun, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion for Ontario. This gives a clear, 
concise but sufficiently comprehensive 
account of the events leading up to 
Confederation, and an impartial sketch 
and appreciation of the men who ac- 
complished this great work, and is 
couched in the graceful and facileMit- 
erary form of which Dr. Colquhoun 
is the master. We take the libeity of 
reproducing the closing paragraphs of 
this most interesting book, in which 
the author gives a fine characterization 
of the purpose and ideals of the great 
statesmen who brought aboutthe Con- 
fedetation of the provinces, and thus 
laid broad and strong and deep the 


foundation of our youthful Dominion, 


and of the greater Canada that is to be. 

‘A retrospective glance reveals the 
extent to whichthe Fathers attained 
their principal objects. A threefold 
purpose inspired them. Their first duty 
was to evolve a workable plan of gov- 
rment. In this they succeeded, as 
tty years of experience shows. “The 
constitution, after having stood the 
usual tests and strain, is firmly rooted 
in national approval; and this result 
has been reached by healthy normal 
processes, not by exaggerated claims 
or a spurious enthusiasm. The con- 
stitution has always been on trial, so to 
speak, because adians are prone to 
be critical of their institutions. But gt 
every acute crisis popular discontent 
has been due to maladministration and. 
not to defects of organization. “The 


| structure itself stands a monument to 


those who erected it, 


“Inthe second and most trying of 
their tasks, the unification of the pro- 
vinces, the Fathers were also trium- 
phant. From the beginning the coun- 
try was well stocked with pessimists 
and Job's comforters. “They derived 
inspiration during many years from the 
brillant writings of Goldwin Smith. 
But in the end even the doubters had 
to succumb to the stern logic of the 
facts. Under any federation, the 
growth in unity is bound to be slow. 
The relations of the provinces to the 
federal power must be worked out and 
their relations to h other must be 
adjusted. “Time alone could solve 
such a problem. Until the system 
took definite shape national sentiment 
was feeble. But a modified and w 
poised federation, with its strong cen- 
tral government and its carefully guard- 
ed provincial rights, at last won the 
day. Years of doubt and trial there 
were, but in due course the No’ 
tian came to regard himself as a C 
dian and the British Columbian ¢ 
to feel that a man from the 
foreigner. “The provinces have stead- 
ily developed a community of interest. 
‘They meet cordially in periodical con- 
ferences to discuss the rights and claims. 
possessed in common, and if serious, 
even menacing, questions are not dealt 
with as they should be, the failure will 
be traced to faulty statesmanship and 
not to lack of unity. 

*“T’o preserve the Imperial tic was the 
third and greatest object of the Fathers. 
‘They realized that many dangers threat- 
ened it—some tangible and visible, 
others hidden and beyond the ken of 
man. It not be denied that the 
barque of the new nationality was 
launched into an unknown sea. “The 
course might conceivably lead straight 
fo-complete independence, and honest 


‘minds, like Galt's, were held in thrall 


by this view. Could monarchy in any 
shape be re-vitalized on the continent 
Where the Gr Republic sat en- 
trenched? What sinister ideas would 
not the word Imperialism convey to 
the practical men of the western world 
“These fears the Fathers met with re- 


Canada! Maple Land! 


Ja! Maple Land! Land of 
mid aod iver tend Ttwiat the 


none! 
Grant wx, God, hearts that are large as our her- 
itaxe. 
Spirits as free ax the breeze! 
Grant us Thy fear that we walk in humility — 
Fear that Is reverent, not fear that is base; 


Grant to us righteousness, wisdom, prosperity, 
Peace- if unstained by disgrace. satan 


Grants Thy love and the love of our country; 
Grant us Thy strength, for our strength’s in 


iy aR 
Shield ts from danger, from’every adversity, 
Shield us, O Father, feom shame! 


Laat born of Nations! the offspring of freedom! 
Hetr to wide prairies thle forests, red. gold! 
God yrant ua wisdom Lo vale our birth right, 
Courage to guard what we hold! 
Alfred Beverley Cox. 


solute faith and the seeing eye. “They 
believed that inherent inthe beneficent 
rule of Queen Victoria thele was acon- 
stitutional sovereignty which would ap- 
peal irresistibly to a young democracy; 
that unwavering fidelity to the crown 
could be reconciled with the fullest ex- 
tension of self-government; and that 
the British Empire when organized on 
this basis would hold its daughter 
states beyond the seas with bonds that 
would not break. 

“And so ithas proved. Of all the 
acheivements of the Fathers this is the 
most splendid and enduring. The 
Empire came to mean, not the survi- 
val of antiquated ideas, but the bless- 
ings of a well-ordered civilization. 
And when in 1914 the Great War 
shook the world, Canadians, having 
found that the sway of Britaih brought 
them peace, honour, and content- 
ment, were proud to die for the Em- 
pire. “I'o debate the future of Cana- 
da was long the staple subject for ab 
stract discussion, but the march of 
events has carried us past the stage of 
idle imaginings. A knowledge of the 
laws by which Divine Providence con- 
trols the destinies of nations has thus 
far cluded the subtlest intellect, and it 
may be impossible for any man, how- 
ever gifted, to foresee what fate may 
‘one day overtake the British Empire? 
But its traditions of freedom and tole- 
ration, its ideals of pure government 
and respect for law, can be handed on 
unimpaired through the ages. “Uhe 
opportunity to maintain and perpe- 
tuate these traditions and ideals is the 
priceless inheritance which Canada 
has received from the Fathers of Con- 
federation.” 


We gratefully acknowledged the 
courtesy of Mr. BE. A. Hughes, Man- 
ager of the Publicity Department of 
the Canadian National Exhibition, in 
supplying us with the fine cut that 
adorns the front page of this issue. 
‘The very comprehensive and inter 
ing “‘Story of Confederation’? which 
accompanies the picture is taken from 
the first of a series of beautiful Con- 
federation series of booklets which are 
being issued for free distribution by the 
C.N.E. Publicity Department, copies 
of which anyone can obtain on request. 


Jubilee Gems 
By Rurery Orro 

Service is the badge of aristocracy in 
Canada. 

If the work of the nent fifty years is 
commensurate in quantity with that of 
the’ last. fifty, and commensurate in 
quality with our ideals, Canada will 
achieve something ‘that will be a praise 
inthe earth, 

“Ring out the false, ring in the true,” 
should be the watchword of every citi- 
zen at this time. 

Always take pride in your country 
Speak well of it, and thus inspire faith 
and noble endeavor. 

Its only moral nations that walk 
the high places of the earth. 

Not what we get out of our country 
but what we contribute to it ma 
great. 


My Canada 
{My Casadat 
me Bop ie ‘all ‘with thee, 
Thy bite ‘and valley~ xlorious, 
Thy theldx and forests free. 
1 pang the eee Pareny arom 
ma 
The “j Mewes thy. ‘Strong. young heart 
pend sparkles tn thine 2yes 
of : 
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(h; no land of earth 
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Love thy xold-green pi 
‘Thy mountal 
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‘Thy full weet joy 
Wty sone bert: 
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Ideals high and 


f Right. 


reclear, bright eye~, 


Thy stirines of Truth, w 
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1k. Walter Wright, 11% 


Chronology of Confederation 


Who first conceived the idea of link- 
ing together in astrong and permanent 
union the scattered colonies of British 
North America it would be difficult to 
say. Probably, like « good many oth- 
er important movements, this idea of 
Confederation was a gradual growth, 
simmering in the minds of a few men 
of vision until the time was ripe to 
make ita reality. Most people are in- 
clined to associate it with the Fathers 
of Confederation, but the idea is much 
earlier than their time, which was the 
year Ikb4, They, however, took 
hold of it and trimmed and fashioned 
it into a practicable stheme. 

Of the thirty-three Fathers of Con- 
federation, perhaps se en may be re- 
garded as the governing minds, writes 
the National Committee tor the Cel- 
ebration of the Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation. “These were the 
ual Fathers of Confederation —Mac- 
donald, Cartier, Galt, Tupper, Brown, 
McGee, Tilley, and it is possible that 
Galt should rank high even among 
these. Without the influence ana 
enthusiasm of Cartier it, would have 
been impossible to persuade French 
Canada to consent to the union; 

ensured the support “of the 
al Reformers of Upper Can- 
Tupper and Tilly won in time 
the Maritimes; McGee by his elo- 
quence swayed the Irish vote; and 
Macdonald's — inimitable leadership 
piloted Cenfederation through count- 
less difficulties; butit remains true that 
without the far-sightedness and enthu- 
siasm and constructive mind of Alex- 
ander Tilloch Galt, member for Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, Confederation might 
not have been brougbt about. 

In_ the structu 


keystone. It was the one creation of 
the British North America Act about 
which the walls of the nation were 
erected. The Act passed the Brush 
House of Commons, and on March 


24, 1867, it was given Royal Assentin | 
By proclama- | 


the House of Lords 
tion it came into effect on July 1, and 
on November 6, of that year, the first 
session of the first parliament was + pet 
ed by Rt. Hon. Viscount Monck, the 
first Governor-General of the Dom- 
inion. 

‘The first session of the first parlia- 
ment lasted until May, 1868. 7 
Parliament under the premiership of 
Sir John A. Macdonald, lived through 
five sessions, dissolution being granted 


by the Earl of Dufferin, the Governor- mi 
General, in 1872. Fifteen parlia- 
ments have been summoned and dis- 
solved since July 1, 1867, and 1927 
finds Canada between the first and a keenly-contested competition. It 
second sessions of the sixteenth parlia- but demonstrates what our northern 
ment. lands can do—and this is not the end, 
Fourteen ministries have held office not by any means. i 
under the Crown Of these cight — Sixteentimes Canada hascompeted | 
have been Conservative, two have been at the great Chicago show, and four- 
Unionistand four have been Liberal. teen times she has won over all com- ; 
‘Ten citizens of Canada have held petitors, but it was scarcely expected 
the high office of Prime Minister and that thistime the winning wheat would 
thirteen Governor-General have re- come from a place 250 miles north- 
presented three reigning sovereigns in west of Edmonton. Wembly is six- 
this Dominion since July, 1867. teen miles west of Grand Prairie, and 
Four times during these sixty years is the end of the steel in the Grand 
Canadians have stood to arms, and on Prairie section. The winner did not 
two of these occasions troops have have a, walkover, as there was the 
foughtabroad. These occasions were keenest, competition from Montana, 
the Fenian Raids, the North-West and from our own prairie provinces, 
Rebellion, the South African War, and from such men as J. C. Mitchell, of ' 
the Great War of Europe. With these Saskatchewan, and the well-known 
interludes the story of the Dominion Seager Wheeler, of the same province. 
has beena domestic one. Ithasbeena But Mr. Trelle did what no other 
story of immigration, industry andad- manhad ever done when he took, not 
ininisteation, and overall these phases only the first prize on wheat, but also 
the Parliaments of Canada have exer- on oats. The standard for oats in the 
cised the dominant influence. United States is 32 pounds to the 
Quite apart from considerations of bushel and in Canada itis 34 pounds, 
parties and the rise and fall of political but Mr. Trelle’s oats-weight 54.3 
movements the chronicle of Confeder- pound to the bushel, and if the yield 
ation is without a parallel in the history was equal to the some Western totals 
‘of democratic government. Neverbe- it probably ran over 100 bushels, by 
fore has such a mere handful of people weight, to the acre. 
occupied, administered and prospered The standard weight of wheat is 
on such a vast area of country. Even sixty pounds to the bushel, but the 
now- sixty years after—the world Wembley wheat weighed 71.2 pounds 
look to Canada for lessons in admin- to the bushel, 
istration. With a population not much And in addition to the weight the 
greater than some of the cities of the northern wheat graded high in all other 
world but spread over half a continent, respects. Evidently the North can 
democracy functions inallits branches grow not only good wheat, but the 
and the citizens prosper. It is not very best of wheat. 


e 1S 
combination of 


ze of confederation, | 
the Parliament of Canada was the! 


only a tribute to administrative ability; 
it is a tribute to the system of British 
parliamentary government, which has 
been proven equally adaptable in the 
comparatively small but crowded is- 
lands overseas, and in the great sprawl- 
ing nation of July, 1927. 

Tue Prime May 


ERS 


To the men who have led the govern- 
ments of Canada more than to any 
1 


others belong the credit for theadm 
istrative achievements of the six de 
des. The Ministries of the past si 
years are as follows: 

Rt. Hon. Sir John A Macdonald 
(July, ‘ovember, 1873). 

Hon. Alexander Mac ie ( Nov- 
ember, 1873-October, 1878). 

Rt. Hon Sir John A. Macdonald 
(October, 1878-June, 8191) 

Hon. Sir J. J. C. Abbott (June, 
1892-December, 2891). 

Hon. Sir John Thompson (Dec- 
ember, 1892-December, 1894) 

Hon. Sir Mac ie Bowell (Dec- 
ember, 1894-April, 1896). 

Hon. Sir Charles Tupper (May, 
1896-June, 1896). 

Rt. Hon, Sir Wilfrid Laurier! July, 
1896-October, 1911) 

Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Borden (Oc- 
tober 1911-October, 1917) 

Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Borden (Oc- 
tober, 1917-July, 1920) 

Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen (July 
1920-December, 1921) 

Rt Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
(December, 1921-June, 1926). 

Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen (June 
1926-September, 1629): 

Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
(September, 1926). 


Where the Pr at Grows 

When Herman Trelle, of Wem- 
bly, Alberta, carried off the sweep- 
stakes for wheat and oats it the Chi- 
cago International position — last 
November, a good many people began 
to ask “Where is Wembly?”’ and 
they were surprised to find that it was 
420) miles north of the International 
boundary line tt was well known 
that wheat would grow even at Ver- 


garden spots of Canada. 
slowly. That is due to the home seek - 
ers’ dread of cold. 
ful place to live. 


Up in Peace River Valley 


Agnes C. Laut, known as an au- 


thor of books dealing with the pioneer 
life and developn ent of western Can- 
ada, has returned from an extended 
tri 


in the Peace River Valley. 
“This north country,’ said Miss 
Laut,’ will some day be one of the 
It is settling 


Bur it isa delight- 
j In summer its lush 
wild meadows and riotious abundance 


of wild Howers suggest the tropics. In 
winter 


climate its tempered by chi- 
nook winds. Wheat yields thirty and 


forty bushels tothe acre. Its vegetables 
are wonderful. 


Live stock pasture 
out door all winter. 
It is 600 miles wide, an area equal 


to that of Texas, Kansas, lowa and 


Missouri combined, which support a 
population large than that of all Cana- 
da. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
recently took over the line that is the 
market outlet of the country and_ will 
have it rehabilitated by next summer. 

“Then this rich agricultural and live 
stock region, I predict, will enter upon 
an era of rapid and remarkable devel- 
opment.” 


Canada’s Hope 


The only hope of our country, is 
centred in the young men. I see in 
them the ultimate stamping out of 
narrow sectionalism, racial antipathies, 
and sectarian intolerance. Hence | 
would plead with our young men to 
cultivate that spirit of unswerving loy- 
alty that will manifest itself in nation- 
al righteousness. If there is anything 
that would create in my own heart a 
desire to be just emerging into man- 
hood, it would be that | might have a 
largershare in the up-building of my 
country. 

I love my country. 1 love her with 
alove that strengthens with the years. 
I love her because I belive that in the 
economy of Jehovah she is destined 
to occupy a prominent place in the 
republic of nations. I love her because 


peo 


nationalities the world 
hasever seen. I love her because in 
her air is the ozone of freedom, and 
in her i le resources the 
stimulus to emulation, I love her 
because [ havea faith in her future, 


and a hope in her prosperity that no 
amount of political j and cor- 
ruption has ever been able to shake, 


T love her green fieldsand her azure — 


skies. ~1 love her rolling prairies, her — 
mighty rivers, and her majestic lakes, 
T love the glory of the leaves of her 
maple trees as kissed by the lips of the 
frost they blush in the face of the sun. 
I love her stalwart men with the clear 
brain, the warm heart, and the open — 
hand. I love her noble women with — 
the rosy cheeks, the graceful forms— 
the fairest and the best of all the 
daughters of Eve: 
“Llove the land that gave me birth 
“colt her north-wind blows, 
[love her fce-buund winter Inkos 


Telaim ak 
‘That form her virgin snows, 


“Lhave lain beneath the inyrtle rhado 
Beside the waving palm, 

Amid the oleander grovos 

Where «uminer perfume over roves, 
With many a fragrant balm. 


“But ever turns my heart to thee, 
‘My bright Canadian home! 
And dearer grow thy broad, bluo lake-, 


Canada First 


The Dominion today leads the | 


world in many things. She has the 
greatest wheat. exports; the greatest 
forest resources; the richest nickel and 
asbestos mines; the most extensive 
sea fisheries; the largest pulpwood 
resources; one of the world’s largest 
gold mines; the greatest railway mile- 
age per capita; and is the country 
which offers, perhaps, the greatest 
opportunities to the newcomer of any 
country under the sun. 

In mineral production Canada not 
‘only continues to hold her important 


position, but is increasing her stand- | 


ing among the countries of the world. 
‘The Dominion is already producing 
90 per cent. of the world’s scobalt, 88 
per cent. of the world’s asbestos, 9 
per cent. of the silver and 8 per cent. 
of the gold. “The country is the third 
greatest gold producer in the world, 
and there is little reason to doubt that 
within the next five years she will 
surpass the United States, and stand 
next to South Africa. One ot the 
Canadian mines alone produces more 
gold annually than the goldfields of 
California. Gold represents 16 per 
cent. of the country’s total mineral 
production, which last year was valued 
at $35,000,000, and of which Onrane 
produced 85 per cent., British Colum- 
bia 13 per cent. and the Yukon the | 
balance. 

““With but 15 per cent. of het 
available wheat area under crop and 
a rapidly increasing area being brought 
under yearly, the Dominion of Canada 
should, before long, outdistance the 
United States in wheat production.” 

A writer ina recent issue of the 
Economist made this statement and 
backs it up with one made in 192! by 
an English statistican. The latter 
placed Canada’s ultimate maximum 
wheat crop at one billion bushels 


attainable in 50 years or more. Ie 


author of the Economist article esti 


mates, however, that if 75 per cent: q 


of the available wheat land in Canada 
is under crop in 30 years the wheat 
production of this country would be 
approximately two billion bushels! 7 


"Think of that! Iris worth your thought: 


It means much to Canada. 


“The man who consecrates his hou! ( 
Br virtuous effort and honest aim 


At once he draws the stings of life 


and death. —Young. - 


Bs Tue Cawapian 


“Where Dwells “ Our Lady of  evitably brings the thought of sunshine 
wi 


the Sunshine? ” RUE oe 
By Lapy AseRDEEN ‘Or, come further west, and sce 
‘The aged and majestic figure of the thousands of acres of wheat ripening 


in a light all too fierce for denizens of 
greyer climes, but which penetrating 
into the soil prepares food for millions 


Nineteenth Century could be seen 
through the portals of the Throne 


which opened ever and anon 


ae isi i ho dream not of i ! 
imit or to dismiss the innumerable | WMO dream not ol Xs powers 
or I wached them as they pressed | ‘See the vast prairies blossoming into 


myriad colors, see the grim mountain 
tops melting into beauty, see the thick 
forests pierced by herstrength,see the 
unknown lands of the great West yield- 
ing to the touch of ‘Our Lady of the 
Sunshine’’ and blessing the world with 
thet produce—and learn how to know 
er. 

“But learn, too, to know her in yet 
another garb. Behold her covering 
up her vast domains in the warm folds 
of mothering snow and then see our 

‘Sunshine’’ come tripping forth 
awakening the country with the music 
of her sleigh bells,and with the laugh- 
ter of her children as they gain health 
and strength and prowess in the sports 
in which she rejoices. You may shrink 
from her in her fierce consuming mid- 
summer mood, you may love herasshe 
prevails over you in her sweet spring 
garb, you may rejoice over her rich 
handiwork in the autumn, but you will 
see her in herglory as you perceive 
that “Our Lady of the Sunshine’’ is 
also “‘Our Lady of the Snows’’—It 
is then that she is preparing her plen- 
teous harvests, and it is then that she is 
| training her sons and daughters to en- 
durance and to joyful service.” 


ae 


jn on their various quests ere It was 
too late to obtaitt favors from the bene- 
ficent hands of the Sovereign whose 
reign had been so matchless in the an- 
nals of the world’s history, but whose 
heralds were. even now proclaiming 
that the time was at hand when she 
would depart and be no more known 
amonust Us. 

Monarchs and statesmen, scientists 
‘and poets, warriors and theologians all 
crowded in=-all had some question to 
ask, some boon to crave from one 
who had been as a mothertothem all, 
and in whose calm, grand countenance 
there seemed to mingle infinite know- 
ledge, infinite love, and infinite faith 
in the future, and at the same time an | 
inexpressible longing and yearning for 
the children whom she had nurtured, 
and whom she must ere long yield to! 
the care of an unknown and untried 
ruler. 

Even as I waited, the doors swung — 
wide open once more and there enter- | 
eda train of eager, bright-faced youths 
and maidens. 1 followed to hear 
what these might have to seck from 
the venerable age-worn Monarch. 
Methought her face grew tender as 
she watched the approaching troop, ! 
and she motioned those around to stand 
aside whilst she gently welcomed them 
and said: 

“What would ye, my children?’” 

And making obeisance they made | 


x Ok 
She paused, and then bending tender- 
ly towards the entranced faces of the 
‘ youthful petitioners, she continued : 
“Would ye seek her, my children? 
answer: | Would ye become her leal subjects? 
Ah, Mother, great Mother of us | “Then hear somewhat more of what 
all, we come to thee who alone canst | 1 would require of those who enter her 
quide us to her whom weseek. We | kingdom. 
have heard that through all the years | 


“Her realms are wide, her resources 
of this century thou hast been prepar- are vast, and sown within her borders 
ing a great gift for the children of thy | are the seeds of a mighty nation 

youth and that far away in the north “There have | planted of the fairest 
country over the seas thou hast been | and boldest of my children from the 
training and watching over a fair | old world, and there in freedom are 
young Queen whom thou dost destine Celt and Saxon, Frank and Teuton 
to bring light and beauty and_ riches | learning to live together in unity. 

and hope to such who know how to *T would fain live to see the golden 
eek her aright, ‘Tell us, oh, tellus future of the people reigned over by 
of “Our Lady of the Sunshine’? and my daughter of the Sunshine But 
‘of how we may became worthy to seek beware ye of marring her work—she 


her. How shall we find her? How will fill the land with plenty, she will 
shall we know her? And how may endue her subjects with strength 
we gain her favor? of body and strength of mind 


through her gracious influences, but 
she needs loyal followers for the per- 
fecting of her work. Will ye serve 
hor? Will ye toil for her, following 
loyally in the steps of her noble pio- 


Nid as she heard these words, the 
great Sovereign slowly rose and spoke: 
‘Children, and have ye indeed heard 
of her in whom is my delight and 
would ye woo her? “True it is that it 


has «er been to the golden West that neers, Winning her lands for herby per- 
the yarions of the world have pressed, sistent labor? Will ye uphold hen just 
true: is that the sceptre of the North | laws? Will you be fellow-workers 
mus: ever have pre-eminence! lwith her and spread her rule by the 
“Kit how shall I describe to you her influence of sunshine and love? Will 
Who ye are seeking, and how shall ye “lay your hands in hers and swear 
show sou the power by which herruler to reverence her as your own con- 
shall © made great! science and your csconience as your 
“Lhink then of a broad, stately river Queen?”” 
wha then of a broad, stately rec “Will you uphold the Christ within 
discerned by those standing on the the realm? 5 
othe: and piceure wide stretches of If ye will do these things then go, 
long cultivated fields clothed with low seek ~ Our Lady of the Sufshine’ 


and take my blessing with you, for 
even as the hour of my departure grows. 
near do | see the coming fulfilment of 
the fair vision of which | have so oft- 
time dreamt. 


white houses and tiny bright shining 
spires all bathed with the rosyeflush of 
light ycnetrating and permeating, long 
founded pink masses of clouds hang- 
ing cle over the ranges of mountains 
behind ! 

“Think of battlements and citadels 
surmounting an old time city of bright 
wllic roofs clustered on cliffs over 
abroad sweep of water and the whole 
heaven and earth and river illuminat- 
ed with a crimson sunset glow! 

“Think of wide provinces studded 
with homesteads in the midst of smil- 
ing orhards and harvest fields and 
Pastures a countryside which in- 


“There yet may come— 


he Hower of mien, 
he mighty world 
ing of a Line 


A glorious co 
ee ser N eM 

And be the fair be 
when the mighty peoples of the West 
shall join with the sea-girt Island Em- 
pire to proclaim Peace throughour the 
World. 

Go, my children, -I command you, 
bear my benediction and your own to 
“Our Lady of the Sunshine.”” 


Canada Awakening 
By Joseph W. Sparling, M,A., D.D. 


: We have vast areas of unbroken, 
virgin soil—open, healthful, produc- 
tive, just awaiting the coming of man 
to take possession and develop its 
marvellous resources. As one said 
years ago with regard to the west of 
the United States, so may it now be said 
with regard to the west of our country: 
_Glnntlonatetie bene 

init ieeeee e™ 

The ends of the earth are to-day 
meeting on our vast prairies. Hence 
great far-reaching problems face us, 
carrying with them tremendous respon- 
sibilities, but with all magnificent op- 
portunities. 

The country is great in the very no- 
bility of its outline—in the very scale 
of its geography it is great. Our 
mountains are high, and have a gran- 
deur of scenery unsurpassed in the 
world, and at the same time are rich 
in mineral products. Our valleys are 
broad and fruitful, and so afford a 
splendid stage for the building up of a 
great and magnificent people. Rivers 
—none finer in the world. The 
mighty St. Lawrence, with its grand 
tributary, the Ottawa, flowing out in 
stately majesty to the sea. “The rush- 
ing Yukon, navigable for almost two 
thousand miles. The ‘Noble Red’’ 
of the north, with its great confluent 
the Assiniboine, draining an area of 
country that would constitute an empire 
in itself. ‘The picturesque Saskatche- 
wan, the Mississippi of the north, 
running through one of the most fertile 
valleys that God has given to man to 
subdue and possess. 

‘Then we have our prairies, far 
reaching and magnificent in their all 
but limitless extent. West of the 
Lakes, those great inland seas, we have 
a territory that is capable of containing, 
nurturing well, tens of millions of 
people, and nurturing them, too, into 
strong, vigorous, splendid manhood. 

No time for indolence and sloth 
when men have to wrestle with clim- 
atic conditions. 

Our magnificent stretches, which 
are, after all, nature’s great highways 
of commerce, have been, or are being, 
rapidly connected with this fertile and 
healthful country by greattrunk lines of 
railway, radiating from Winnipeg 
many-branched vines, and throwing 
out new shoots in all directions year 
after year, till the whole land is being 
covered with a network of roads. 

There are now in the Dominon of 
Canada over forty thousand miles of 
railroads, and there will be constructed 
in the very near future thousands of 
miles more. Indeed, as a matter of 
fact, Canada leads the world to-day 
in railway mileage in proportion to 
population, having a mile of road for 
every 291 of its population, while 
United States come next, having a mile 
for every 378 of population. 
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The Maple Leaf Forever 
lo of on Britain’s shore, 
eee 


On Canada’s fair domain! 
Here may it wave, our boast, our pride, 
fetler Shasarocie Tiere entwine 
‘The Maplo Leatforevert 


The Maple Leaf, bl , 
He east 
vo our 

Thong teatiavert he 


At Queenston Heights aud Lundy's Lane, 
Uur brave fathers side by ide. 

For freedom, home, and loved ones dear, 

realy stood and nobly ded: 
And those dear rights which they maintained 
jeld them never? 

Our wi wre evermore xhall be, 

‘The Maple Leaf forever: 


The Maple Leaf, our emblem dear, etc. 
Our fair Dominion now extends 


From Cape ace to Nootka Sound: 
F lot, 


The Maple Leaf forever! 
‘The Maple Leaf, our emblem dear, ete. 


On Merry England's far-famed land 
May kind Heaven aweetly smile; 
God bless Old Scotland evermore, 
dt Treland’s Emerald Isle. 


triumphs or glories of art, not the dis- 
coveries of science, “‘but the making of 
men is the truest test of the highest 
civilization. ” 

Hence it is gratifying to be able to 


| say that the type of our ei tion is, 
we think, not inferior to any in the 
civilized world, and affords facilities 
for the free elementary training of 
every boy and girl in the land. With 
lus no child need grow up illiterate. 
| We have efficient high schools and col- 
legiate institutes, which stand ready, 
free of charge, to carry forward to 
matriculation the young people who de- 
sire to enter our colleges, and univer- 
| sites. We have normal schools and 
schools of pedagogy, which are faith- 
‘fully training our teachers, and where 
most important and valuable work is 
being done, and then we have our col- 
leges and universities, some of which 
| stand in the very front ranks of the 
great educational institutions” of the 
North American continent. Inaword, 
it is not too much to say that our ed- 
ucational system is broad-based and 
thorough. 

‘The great fundamental principles of 
British justice, equality and fair play, 
are the chief corner-stones of our con- 
stitution, so that we have absolute eq- 
uality before the law. We are proud of 
our judiciary. Our judges are appoint- 
ed, not elected, and on the whole per- 
form their high and important function 
in a fair-minded and even-handed 
manner. Life and property are no- 
where safer and more sacredly guarded 
than under the British Hag in the Dom- 
inion of Canada. 

| So far I have spoken only of mat- 
erial, secular, and social matters. 
! We believe that education is the hand- 


We have, if one may say so, the | maid of religion, and so are most anx- 
material out of which is being rapidly | jous for the moral and religious cul- 
moulded and developed a mighty na- jure of all young people,as well as. for 
tion. Nation building! Why, the | their intellectualtraining. As T’enny- 
process is going on before our eyes son, the representative spokesman of 
just as it has been going on in the the Victorian era, with much wis- 
United States for the last hundred years.) dom says; 

‘he rudim Al 
Are pla: ‘etand warm, 


The chaos ofa mighty world 
{+ rounding into fort 


of empire here 


from more to more, 

tn usdwells 

‘anil soul acconling well : 
One music as before: but aster. 


We are profoundly impressed, how- 
ever, with the fact that material re- 
sources alone will not, cannot, make a 


——— 


Mr. G. E. McIntosh, Dominion 


people truly great, that the life of a na- 
like that of an individual, *‘con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of things 
that it possesseth."’ 


What constitutes a stat 
ttement 


joatedl wat 
iit 
and, 


nd labored mound, 


led men, 
knowing. dare 


‘These constitute aatate ” 
Not the amassing of money, not the 


| Fruit Commissioner, is responsible for 
the statement that “no other country 
| produces as higha percentage of com- 
| mercial apples ax Canad Our of 
our total crop fully eighty per cent. 
falls in the graded commercial class, 
as compared with but sixty per cent. 
in the next highest country."’ This 
is better than most of us had thought. 
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Bing me a rong of the Frets you oir: 


praise of this. country— 
Sing me thi Doar let the deup notes ring. 
‘the! throng: 


‘Sing me the calm of her tranquil forests, 
ince eternal, abd peaco profound, 

Tu, hese Brea nett a omes no 

reaks movompest, nd comes 

Face to face with the deathlike stillness, 
Here if call, man® soul might quail: 

Nay! tis the love of that Kreat poace Ira 
"Thither, where solace ‘will never fail: 


Sing me the pride of her xtately: 
C leaving thelt way to the {aro 
Glory of strength in theirdeep-mouth'd @uste— 
Glory of mirth in thei y 
fe roar of the tumbling rapid 
Jeop nto deep through the desd night calls; 
Tr hear but the voice of Freed : 
Shouting her n sme from her fortress wall: 


Or ii 
Sing 
All of a motl 
For when a lov'd on 
Sweet are the str 


r 
raise te. eutindink. 
fo the levers ear, 


ch Canadian. 
toil 


i 
Search earth 
Whether h 
Co 


Lord ‘em, and slaves Us 
For usor from us, you'll find were Ment 
Robert eid 


The Story of Confederation 
(Continued from paxe o 
much of the history of Canada since its 
founding in 160%, was now to play 
host to the “‘Fathers of Confedera- 
tion.”’ Delegates from six Provinces, 
including Newfoundland, «gain assem- 
bled in October in the Parliament 
Building, overlooking the St. Lawren- 
ce, and on the site of the Bishop's 
Palace where had met the first Parlia- 
mentof Canada in 1792, The occa- 
sion brought the cream of the statesmen 
of the various Provinces, the strong 
men who had grown up under the 
newly-granted responsible goverment. 
There was something Homeric about 
this meeting. It was avindication of a 
prophecy by Charles Tupper in a lec- 
ture at St. John in 1860, on political 
conditions in the Provinces, when he 
said: ‘‘It requires a great country and 
great circumstances to develop great 
men.” 

‘Three weeks’ secret conferences re- 
sulted in the formation of the general 
scheme for a federation, and the adop- 
tion of 72 resolutions which later were 
confirmed by the entering provinces 
and translated into the constitution 
knownas the British North America 
Act. The leading delegates then visited 
Montreal, Toronto, Niagara Falls and 
other points, being greeted with enthus- 
iasm as the plan was unfolded. At Tor- 
onto the Ministers’ train was awaited 
by 8,000 people on its arrival late at 
night. Bur victory was far from won. 
While the Parliament of Canada was 
holding its memorable debate on the 
Confederation proposal early in 1895, 
there came a bombshell in news from 
the Eastern Provinces. The pro-Con- 
federation government of New Bruns- 
wick had metdefeat. Nova Scotia had 
cooled owing to the fiery opposition of 
the eloquent Joseph Howe, and Prince 
Edward Island had gone back on the 
proposal. Newfoundland, which had 
sent delegates to Charlottetown and 
Quebec, dropped the union idea and 
has never since changed its mind. 
Two years were needed to carry Con- 
federation in the remaining two Eastern 
Provinces, and it required all the cour- 

of Tupper in Nova 
Scotia and Tilley in New Brunswick 
to bring ultimate victory 


8 
A Song of Canada ~ | In the meantime, George Bee 


retired abruptly from the coalition C 

inet, but continued to support union. 
George E. Cartier led the union forces 
in Lower Canada, his dauntless spirit 


them—| supported by the Roman Catholic 


Church and by the statesmanship of 


' A. T. Galt, leader of the 


Protestant 
section of the Toryparty. The gold- 
en-voiced D'Arcy McGee made 


| converts everywhere by his Celtic fer- 


vor and eloquence. Hereisaspecimen 
of his oratory: 

“*Tf we remain as fragments we shall 
be lost; but let us be united and we 


| shall be asarock which, immovable it- 
I self, flings back the waves that may be 
j dashed against it by the storm.”’ 

| McGee campaigned from Halifax 


to Sarnia and lifted the cause toa plane 
where politicaland mocal ideas met. 
His speeches had force and imagery, 
as in this extract from a Parliamentary 
debate: 

“Events stronger than advocacy, 
events stronger than men, have come 
in atus like the fire behind the invisible 
ing to bring out the truth of these 

writings and impress them upon the 
mind of every thoughtful man who has 
considered the position and probable 
future of these Provinces.” 
{The stalwart Bre towering physi- 
cally and mentally over his feliow 
went through the land, his long, earn- 
est speeches cheering and stimulating 
the hungry rural audiences far into the 
night. Public halls were rare in those 
days, and often he spoke in an ill-smell- 
ing auditorium above the horse-shed at- 
tached to the tavern. ‘There was no 
Coliseum then as later decades knew 
at Toronto, with its audience of ten 
thousand and more. In one of these 
carly addresses before Confederation 
ns 
r, it is my fervent aspiration and 
hope that some here to-night may live 
to see the day whenthe British Ameri- 
can flag shall proudly wave from Lab- 
rador to Vancouver Island, and from 
our own zara to the shores of Hud- 
son Bay. 
The political battle for Confederation 
was eventually won, the bill authorizing 
the union passed by the British Parlia- 
| ment, and the new measure made ef- 
fectiveo July 1, 1867, with bonfires 
and bell-ringing at many points. Its 
last stage had been hastened by fear of 
aggression from the United States from 
which there had been Fenian raids, and 
where thousands of soldiers had) just 
been released from the C War. 
{Union was won, but what was to be 
_done with it? The first Premier was 
‘Sir John A. Macdonald — now 
‘ knighted—and he promptly setup his 
' political house. The Provinces were 
organizing and laying plans for the fu- 
ture. The constitution gave the central 
parliament, which had been moved to 
Ottawa as the new capital, control over 
trade, defence, post-ofice and other 
! general matters, while the Provinces 
‘ ruled in education and local affairs. 
It was a simple, indeed a backward 
Canada which emerged into the new 
federation. Settlement virtually ended 
at Lake Huron. A great wilderness 
stretched to the Pacific under the con- 
trol of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the fur-trading organization chartered 
by Charles Il. in 1672. This body 
made large profits from buying skins 
from trappers and selling furs to the 
fashionable people of Europe. The 
Company, naturally, had little relish 
forthe idea of settling the West. 
George Brown had been campaigning 
for many years in The Globe for the 
acquisition of the Northwest, and this 
was achieved by purchase in 1869. 
Manitoba was set up as a Province in 
the Dominion in 1870, and British 
Columbia in 1871, the latter entering 
under promise of railway connection, 
which, however, was not realized until 
1885. The rights of the Indians on 
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the prairie were acquired by a series of hibition, The spirit that urges 
treaties in the seventies, but Saskatche- } adians ever forward is reflected i 
wan and Albertawere not made _Pro- bounding energy and ambition 
vinces until the legislation of Sir Wilfrid | annually assembles this vast, pul 
Laurier’s government in 1905. enterprise afresh 7 
‘What of the Canada of our grand-| After sixty yearsltofilConfed 
fathers’ day? It was occupied by a 
courageous pioneer people who work- 
ed diligently but without the haste of 
the twentieth century. Log cabins | more significant, the national 
dotted the land, with here and there a| joined with loyalty to the Crown, } 
more imposing building. ‘The tide of | comes more, assertive. The past 
immigration had set westward, ‘and the | brought its trials, the future will not! 
Eastern Townships of Lower Canada | without problems, but Canadians fe 
and the Lake Huron Counties of Up-! the impulse and bounding inspiratig 
per Canada were yielding to the axe of | of Confederation, ar so well expres 
sturdy settlers from the British Isles. ‘by Earl Grey in 1909 while Govern 
‘The feeble gleam of the candle light- . General: 
ed the dim interior of the pioneer’s — “‘Contederation has put a soul 
cabii the Bible was brought for the the Dominion, has puta national sp 
family worship hour of the devout into the people of Canada, whose {i 
founders of our county. Wheel ve- tre and growth are at once the hope an 
hicles were crude and simple, the the glory of the British Empire.” 
“lumber wagon’’ being the common ere 
carrier for the hay crop tothe barn and 
for the family to Sunday service. The 
end of the nineteenth century brought 
the “‘horseless catriage,’" its use e¢X- 
panding until to there are 650,000 
motor vehictes in Canada. 
Science likewise has harnessed the 
waterfalls and carried electric lights 
to remote ruralhomes. — Railways had 
made a humble start in Lower Canada 
with a 16-miles lines in 1836. By the 
ear of Confederation there were 1,178 
miles in Canada, while today there are 
over 40,000 miles, gridironing the set- 
tled regions and breaking ground with 
thousands of miles of colonizing line. 
The Canada entered timidly, 
but with hope, upon the path of nation 
building has expanded from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and, as Joseph 
Howe prophesied over seventy years 
ago, the whistle of the locomotive has 


force. The name 


A Belgian’s Praise of Canad 

Oh, that I were an artist so that, o 
the spot, | might make my feliowcous 
trymen appreciate a fraction of 
of the beauties of the country thougl 
which | have just passed !_ Why af 
1 not a poet, capable of singing 
hymn of thanks for all the kindne 
which has been shown to me here? 
‘Canada, I salute thee, country¢ 
lakes, big and little, dotted with islan 
small and great, with fancifully indente 
shores, fringed with luxuriant vege 
tation; in the autumna many-colore 
and brilliant attire. 

1 love thy vast spaces, thy prairie 
that rise in gentle slopes up the sidesa 
thy hills and carpet the steeps of 
precipitous chains. i 
I love thy vast spaces, thy prairies 
broad as the ocean; thy fields of corm 
waving as far as the eye can_reacl 
like the rolling billows of a mighty 

tlove thy St. Lawrence, maj 
stream, chafing as it were,in confi 
ment, wherein ismarvellously refi 
ed every tint of heaven, which | ha 
seen on a fine summer's day, a ¥ 
sheet of water shining like an immeni 
blade of steel, glittering in the rays 
the sun. 

Llove the incomparable and 
beauty of thy Rocky Mountains, th 
summit ina blaze of light, their mig 
rocks, their pointed peaks, their dee} 
ravines, their dreamy lakes and roariq 
torrents, pouring their water of 1 
parent green upon a stony bed of whi 
bleached purity. In vain do the pin 
trees try unceasingly to reach the sum 
mit of thy proud pinnacles. ‘Thed 
lines are so fine and their outline 
noble that the sun and snow alone ¢f 
enhance their beauty. 

“Thou art glorious, even in wint 
land of Canada, when the snow hide 
thee completely beneath a cloak 9 
‘ white,not as a shroud, but as a garme! 
called forth the best in men, as the guardingthy slumber that at their awa 


Sa Ne actin ate: ities called | mueleny Held toy (ares aay 
farthithe bealin(the.t Fathers of Cons| Dies ma Viele eG Ie ty am 
federation.” ‘There have been! dif ie eae ee et cernlt 
Reuibcetcidividualland pmawonalsebur | Gute a cia eae ae 
character and unceasing industry. | Pn a 
‘The mood of the people was welldes- | In Lake Winnpeg is an_ islam 
cribed by Sir Wil Laurier at the | known as Black Island, and along: 
auguration ceremonies for Alberta at | shores and back from th shores ate 
monton in 1905, when he said: large deposits of sand, which the If 
“When { look about me on this sea | dustrial Development Board of M 
of upturned faaes, I see the determi- | toba claims is the best sand on 
nation of the new Provinces. 1 see whole continent for the making of @ 
everywhere hope, | see calm resolution, | of all kinds 3 
courage, enthusiasm to face all dif-| This Black Island sand is already 
ficulties, to settle all problems. If it’ use in foundries and other indust 
be true everywhere it must be more | plants in Manitoba, but its possiblitie 
true here in this new Province, in this” for development have hardly been (ous 
bracing atmosphere of the prairie, that | ed, according to the report of the boat 
“Hope springs eternal in the human Othergrades of sand are found through 
breast’.”” ! out the province in such plentiful supe 
‘The hope and confidence of the that there is no reason why Manito 
West is mirrored with the serenity and should import a grain of sand. ‘Type 
efficiency of the East and the quali suitable for every purpose are found 
Empire products from overseas, inthe easily accessible places, the report st 
displays at the Canadian National Ex- ed. 


the Rocky Mot ‘] 
forty years ago * 

made its way by the C 
to the ports of the P. 
by Pauline Johnso: 


The West has literally transformed 
the Dominion in the last quarter cen- 
tury. The wheat harvest of 37,000, 
000 bushels in 1900 has grown to 406, 
000,000 in 1926. The open prairies 
have attracted hundreds of thousands 
of settlers to the “‘last, best West.”’ 
The population of all Canada has risen 
from 3,500,000 at Confederation to 
9,000,000. Foreign trade, still more 
remarkable, has increased from $110, 
000,000 in 1868 to $2,255,939, 966 in 
1926. ‘Total production from all in- | 
dustries exceeds $3, 000,000,000 annu- 
ally, or more than the tot: national 
debt, including war obligations. 

Such a period of nation building has 


